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'TH)0  mach  pnuBe  can  scarcely  be  formed  a  UionsaDd  kind  ttcls  for  the 
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bent  npoii  being  beneyolent  with 
far  gnperior  resouroes,  found  it  im- 
possible to  keep  pace  with  her.  For 
a  good  genius  seemed  to  follow  May 
whereyer  she  went  in  her  ministra- 
tions. Her  sick  people  always  be- 
came sound,  and  her  merely  poor 
people  mostly  managed  to  tide  oyer 
their  troubles— getting  work  in  the 
woKst  seasons,  and  paying  np  land- 
lords who  .  would  not  wait  any 
longer,  and  bakers  who  said  that 
nrt  anotber  loaf  should  they  haye, 
in  a  most  miraculous  maimer.  As 
tot  any  school  that  she  took  in  hand, 
tte  children  simply  became,  in  the 
eemxee  of  a  month,  as  near-  an  ap- 
noach  to  angels  as  can  be  achieyed 
%  cleanliness  of  faces  and  hands, 
w  opportune  employment  of  the 
QDoket-handkerchief,  and  extraordi- 
nn;  attention  to  the  preliminary 
nute  of  education.  The  ladies  who 
Sd^ool  succeed  so  well  said  it  was 
bar  luck— in  words  at  least  to  that 
effbot— and  so  I  suppose  it  was, 
tiiough  what  luck  may  really  be  is 
a  separate  qucstiiHi  which  I  will  not 
here  yenture  to  -discuss. 

Doing  good,  as  you  noay  gather 
from  the  aboye>  was  fashionable  in 
Shuttleton  at  the  time  to  which  I 
refer— only  a  few  years  back — and 
TCftlly  there  waftqatte  room  for  any 
good  tba^  it  waa  possible  to  do.  For 
Bfauttleton  belonged  to  a  mnnifac- 
toRDg-  district,  and  th»  staple  of  the 
gnrtiwilaaF'  industry  got  scarce  at 
ttimff,  and  then  emp^ym«nt  got 
smvc^and  the  'haatda'conaidiared 
tibema^reB  forttmaite  if  tfaiay  could 
BBifiKr  keep  their  feet  at  to  beoome 
seasce  also,  and  plentiful  somewhere 
else.  The  aristocracy  of  the  place 
— principally  belonging  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest-— had  not  always 
been  careful  in  looking  after  popular 
wants.  There  had  been  a  run  in 
fayour  of  friyolity  and  heartlessness 
a  few  years  before;  for  new  aris- 
tocracies are  wonderfully  like  the 
old  in  their  defects,  except  that  they 
seldom  manage  to  misconduct  them- 
selves so  well — their  improprieties 
being  usually  wanting  in  that  grace 
apd  flower  which  comes  from  the 
hereditary  habit  of  doing  as  one 
pleases.  There  had  been  for  many 
years  past  a  regiment  quartered 
close   to    the   town — generally  of 


dragoons,  whose  utility  in  prefer- 
ence to  infantry  at-  times  when  dis- 
tress takes  an  embarrassing  form  is 
well  appreciated  by  mayors  and 
magistrates.  The  officers  had  natu- 
raUy  personal  adyantages  over  most 
of  the  local  people;  and  although 
elderly  gentlemen  among  the  latter 
who  had '  made  themselves '  (out  of 
ra^^  boys)  professed  to  look  down 
upon  their  nulitary  neighbours  as 
weak  in  character  and  not  always 
strong  in  cash,  the  latter  had,  of 
course,  plenty  of  allies  among  tho 
other  sex,  and  were  simply  spoiled. 
The  younger  manufacturing  inte* 
rest,  too,  who  had  not  made  them- 
selyes,  but  found  themselves  ready 
mad^,  were  also  fiavourably  inclined 
to  the  officers,  whose  aaqtNdntance 
they  cultiyated  with  a  warmth 
which  was  a  forcing  pvocoos  oec^ 
tainly'-but  then  tho  pJant  was  aa 
exotie.  The  conseqneoaes  were  a 
few  seaoadals  in  which  the  militarj 
may  tiaiye  been  most  to  bkve^  hmt 
the  TiMmnfiteturers  were  certainly 
moat'dkgraeed ;  so  for  some  years 
the  gvriaon  wa«  cut  by  the 
more  disof^t— of  course  the  majo- 
rity— of  the  townspeople,  and  se- 
rious bsDeyolenoe  came  mto  fashion, 
aa  we  have  seen. 

Not  that  May  Femberton  aarely 
fallowed  the  fashion.  The  scandaW 
had  occurred  long  before  her-fiaiber 
had  settled  in  the  ne^hbavrbood, 
and  in  doing  good  she  simply 
obeyed  the  first  instinct  of  her 
nature.  Her  father  was  a  captain  in 
a  foot  regiment,  who  had  lost  his 
meiiay,  could  not  win  his  promotioD, 
and  so  had  gone  upon  half  pay. 
And  b^ing  old  for  his  rank— at  any 
rate  among  the  new  generation  of 
his  comrades  in  arms—as  well  as 
delicate  in  health,  he  might  fairly 
be  considered  as  laid  upon  the 
shelf.  He  was  a  man  saddened, 
too,  by  domestic  troubles,  though 
nobody  quite  knew  what  they  were-; 
but  it  was  said  that  he  had  been  sepa- 
rated f^om  his  wife  some  years  oe- 
fore  the  supposed  death  of  that 
lady. 

Captain  Pemberton's  half  pay 
must  have  been  more  than  usually 
expansive  if  he  had  nothing  of  his 
own  to  add  to  it;  for  the  captain 
managed  to  live  respectably  enough 
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— in  an  old  house  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  'somewhat  dilapi- 
dated, like  himself,  and  with  the* 
remains  of  something  better  about 
it,  like  himself  also.  Bat  as  he  did 
not  entertain  his  neighbonrs,  and 
could  not  be  considered  a  rising 
man,  he  did  not  meet  with  much 
attention  from  the  society  proper 
of  the  place,  who  recognised  his 
daughter  rather  on  the  common 
ground  of  doing  good,  than  in  the 
light  of  a  private  &iend.  Among  the 
country  people — ^had  Captain  Pem- 
berton  gone  among  them— his  status 
as  an  officer  and  a  man  of  fiunily 
would  haye  insured  recognition. 
But  the  good  people  of  Shuttleton 
had  no  notion  of  a  military  man 
who  did  not  belong  to  an  actual 
regiment,  and  who  was  not  to  be 
seen  at  least  someiames  with  his 
sword  under  his  arm  or  clattering 
aggressivdy  on  the  paTement,  who 
would  not  attend  their  private  din- 
ner parties  in  his  shell-jacket,  and 
their  public  balls  in  the  glitter  of 
his  full  dress.  Above  all,  they  did 
not  believe  in  a  military  man  who, 
being  without  a  wife,  was  not  on  the 
cards  to  marry  one  of  their  daugh- 
ters. For  I  should  explain  that  at 
the  period  at  which  I  write  the  gar^^ 
rison  was  &8t  being  forgiven  for  its 
former  foults;  and  even  the  good 
works  in  vogue  were  not  considered 
incompatible  with  pleasant  and  ad- 
vantageous society.  There  were  two 
reasons,  I  take  it,  for  the  change : 
time  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  substitution  for 
a  cavalry  regiment  of  a  battalion  of 
infiuitry.  All  officers  are  wicked  in 
the  eyes  of  respectable  x>eople  of  the 
Shuttleton  stamp,  but  infontry  of- 
ficers are  somehow  not  considered  so 
wicked  as  cavalry  officers.  Why  it 
is,  I  know  not,  since  a  horse  cannot 
be  supposed  to  demoralize  his  mas- 
ter ;  but  at  any  rate  the  Shuttleto- 
nians  seemed  to  look  upon  the 
change  as  an  oocasion  for  compro- 
mise, and  at  the  time  to  which  I 
refer  were  burying  the  hatchet  of 
strife  and  covering  it  up  with  the 
earth  of  oblivion. 

The  new  feeing,  however,  did  not 
much  concern  the  captain.  He  was 
quite  a  match  for  the  Shuttletonians 
in  point  of  jmde.    Although  he  re- 


ceived a  certain  share  of  the  local 
civilities  he  availed  himself  very 
sparely  of  the  amnesty  accorded  to 
his  class.  He  was  a  saddened  man, 
as  I  have  said,  and  moreover  he  had 
views  of  his  own,  which  were  rather 
old-fashioned,  about  grades  of  so- 
ciety, and  remembered  in  his  day, 
when  he  was  a  man  of  the  mode,  that 
people  like  the  Shuttletonians  were 
not  received  in  ^his  circles.  So,  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  officers  of  the 
local  regiment,  he  saw  very  little 
society ;  and  his  daughter,  you  may 
be  sure,  saw  less.  For  women  feel 
the  embarrassment  of  a  false  posi< 
tion  more  than  men,  if  only  in  the 
matter  of  milliner  s  bills— compared 
with  which  those  of  tailors 

'  Are  as  moonligfat  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water 
unto  wine;* 

—and  ladies^  although  they  may 
have  dozens  of  dresses  in  which 
they  look  respectively  lovely,  have 
never  the  precise  dress  required  for 
appearance  upon  any  particular 
occasion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN    IMPORTANT  ADDITION    TO    SHUT- 
TLETON 80CIBTY. 

You  have  heard  so  much  about 
May  Pemberton  and  her  lather  that 
it  is  quite  time  you  made  their  per- 
sonal aequainteuDoe.  Here  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity,  while  they  are 
seated  at  breakfiut  in  a  little  room 
opening  upon  a  large  garden,  and 
discussing  the  contents  of  a  letter 
which  has  just  been  received  by 
poet.  As  there  are  no  other  persons 

E resent  you  may  easily  distinguish 
etween  the  two.  The  young  lady 
so  perfectly  but  plainly  dressed  in 
the  freshest  of  morning  muslin, 
with  the  abundant  chestnut  hair, 
deep  blue  eyes,  and  the  clearest 
possible  complexion,  is  of  course 
May.  The  gentleman  of  middle  age, 
with  hair  inclining  to  grey,  aqui- 
line profile,  and  soft,  somewhat  sad, 
smile,  is  of  course  Captain  Pember- 
ton. 

The  letter  under  discussion  is 
written  in  one  of  those  unmistake- 
ably  ladylike  hands  which  seem 
made  up  of  spiders'  legs.  It  is 
evidently  addressed  to  May.  who  is 
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reading  it  with  ber  face  lit  up  with 
mingled  interest  and  amusement^ 
and  making  her  comments  upon  it  as 
she  proceeds. 

'  Lucy  is  just  as  careless  as  ever/ 
she  remarked,  referring  to  her  cor- 
respondent '  Her  letter  is  dated 
last  week,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  posted  until  just  before 
she  was  to  leave  Cheltenham;  eo 
unless  she  has  changed  her  plans  in 
the  meantime  she  will  be  here  to- 
day. However,  unless  her  extra 
year  at  Minerva  House  has  made 
her  a  very  different  person  from 
what  she  was  when  I  was  there,  I 
need  not  expect  her  until  she  makes 
her  appearance.' 

May  made  this  little  hit  at  her 
old  schoolfellow  in  the  purest  good 
nature ;  but  she  was  not  justified  in 
her  anticipations  of  delay,  for  while 
she  was  speaking  wheels  were  heard 
on  the  pnvate  road  which  led  to  the 
house,  a  wagonette  stopped  at  the 
gate,  out  of  which  leapt  a  young 
lady,  evidently  in  an  unrestramable 
state  of  animal  spirits,  who,  pushing 
past  the  timid  servant  with  a  hasty 
'  Oh,  say  Miss  Gartwright,'  dashed 
at  once  into  the  house  and  an- 
nounced herself 

May  and  her  friend  had  an  em- 
brace of  no  ordinary  character,  and 
it  was  only  after  at  least  two 
minutes  and  a  half  of  intense 
rapture  that  the  visitor  perceived 
the  presence  of  a  third  person.  She 
was  then  abashed  for  the  space  of 
about  half  a  minute,  after  which 
she  was  in  excellent  form  for  the 
inevitable  introduction  to  Captain 
Pembertun.  Three  minutes  after 
she  was  talking  to  that  gentleman 
as  if  she  had  known  him  for  twenty 
years. 

'You  know  all  about  me  from 
May,  of  course,'  she  said,  after  a 
great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter. 
'  We  were  such  friends,  you  know, 
at  Minerva  House,  and  we  mean  to 
be  such  friends  always,  don't  we, 
dear?' 

Here  came  another  embrace  of 
May,  and  Miss  Cartwright's  feelings 
seemed  so  overflowing  that  the  cap- 
tain thought  his  turn  was  certainly 
coming  nexi  And  with  very  little 
encouragement  on  his  part  I  really 
think  it  would. 


<  You  know,  of  course,  that  they 
have  made  papa  mayor,'  continued 
.the  young  lady,  who  monopolised 
almost  the  entire  conversation,  and 
talked  witJi  an  irrelevance  as  to  sub- 
ject matter  for  which  she  seemed  to 
have  an  especial  talent  '  Oh,  yes, 
that  was  six  months  ago.  But  ien't 
it  nice  ?  And  mamma  is  mayoress, 
of  course.  She  is  so  proud,  and  in 
such  an  awful  rage  with  papa  when 
he  talks  in  his  old  way  of  when  he 
came  into  Shuttleton  without  any 
hat,  and  no  boots  to  speak  of,  and 
only  tbree-halfpence  in  his  pocket. 
As  if  there  was  anything  remarkable 
in  that  All  the  people  who  come 
into'places  with  only  three-halfpence 
in  their  pockets  always  make  large 
fortunes.  It  must  be  something  in  the 
three-halfpence  I  suppose.  The  un- 
fortunate people  who  have  twopenoe 
or  threepence  never  get  on.  But 
you  would  be  so  amused  to  hear 
papa  on  the  subject,  now  he  is 
mayor— only  you  have  heard  him, 
of  course,  for  the  last  six  months.'  • 

The  Pembertons  were  not  very 
familiar  with  this  weakness  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Gartwright,  who,  as  the 
reader  will  gather  from  the  above, 
was  one  of  the '  self-made  men  *  of 
Shuttleton,  having,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a '  hand '  in  a  cotton  mili  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  proprietors 
in  the  place ;  but  they  laughed  at  the 

Eicture  given  by  the  young  lady  of 
er  honoured  parent,  and  could  not 
choose  but  be  almost  as  hilarious  as 
herself. 

'  Yes,  I  arrived  last  night,'  pur- 
sued Miss  Gartwright— I  may  as 
well  call  her  Lucy  at  once— apropos 
of  nothing;  'and  of  course  dashed 
over  to  see  my  dear  friend  imme- 
diately'— (here  came  another  em- 
brace of  May  and  another  unrealized 
expectation  on  the  pa^  of  her  father^ 
— '  and  what  are  we  going  to  do  ? 
It  is  still  absurdly  early,  only  half- 
past  ten  o'clock'  (the  latter  asser- 
tion was  made  on  the  authority  of  a 
lovely  little  watch  which,  after  put- 
ting it  to  its  proper  use,  the  speaker 
twisted  round  her  finger  carelessly, 
by  means  of  the  chain  which  she 
held  in  her  hand,  winding  it  close 
and  then  unwinding  it  by  a  contrary 
action,  with  the  utmost  contempt 
for  its  interior  economy).    'In  the 
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first  plaoe^  ihongb,  I  must  go  home, 
for  it  will  not  do  to  leave  papa  and 
mamma;  ao  yon  will  oorne.  May 
dear,  and  spend  the  day  with  me; 
and  yon' — (she  hesitated  in  address- 
ing Gaptam  Pemberton,  not  in  any 
embarrassment,  bat  with  an  air 
which  gave  yon  the  idea  that  she 
did  not  know  whether  to  call  him 
Tont^  or  Dick,  or  Harry) — '  and  yon, 
yon  will  oome  and  spend  the  day 
also.' 

Oapiain  Pemberton  langhed  at  the 
idea  of  his  going  to  spend  the  day 
with  his  interesting  yonng  friend, 
and  pleaded  a  prior  engagement 
with  as  mnch  gaiety  as  he  could 
command.  He  had  promised,  he 
said,  to  take  lunch  at  the  mess,  and 
he  was  afraid  that  he  would  be 
wanted  for  wlust  in  the  afternoon. 

'  Well,  perhaps  we  shall  be  better 
without  yon  after  aU,'  said  the 
yonng  lady,  who,  like  a  great  mauy 
good-natured  persona,  had  a  won- 
derful faculty  for  consoling  herself 
for  the  absence  of  friends :  '  for  I 
want  to  talk  to  fifay  about  the  great 
boU  which  papa  is  giving  at  the 
Town  Hall — ^you  have  had  the  osurds, 
of  conrbe — and  to  get  her  advice  as 
to  what  I'm  to  wear.  It's  very  diffi- 
eolt  to  get  ball-dresses  on  short 
notica' 

The  captain  gravely  assented,  and 
thought  ne  remembered  instances 
in  wiiich  it  had  been  difficult  to  get 
those  indispensable  articles  even  on 
long  notice.  But  he  did  not  make 
impleasant  remarks. 

The  end  of  this  important  meet- 
ing was  that  May  was  taken  pos- 
session o^  placed  in  the  wagonette, 
and  became  the  personal  property 
of  her  afifectionate  but  dictatorial 
friend  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  STILL  MORS  IMPORTAirr  ADDITION 
TO  SHUTILETON  80CIETT. 

There  was  no  peace  in  Shuttleton 
from  the  day  of  Lucy's  arrival,  that 
is  to  say/ to  the  extent  of  that  young 
lady's  influence  upon  the  society  of 
the  place,  and  it  was  not  her  fault 
if  that  influence  was  wanting  in  any 
way.  May  was  very  fond  of  her 
firiend;  but  impulsive  people  just 


arrived  from  distant  and  &cetious 
places  make  sad  havoc  with  your 
ordinary   arrangements,   and  May 
was  allowed  no  time  to  attend  to 
her  duties  either  in  dooVs  or  out. 
Her  &ther  fortunately  was  not  ex- 
acting, and  liked  to  see  his  daughter 
amused ;  but  May  had  an  idea  that 
he  was  helpless  in  her  absence,  and 
would  perish  nuserably  if  left  to  his 
own   resources   for    any  unusual 
period.    Then  there  was  the  sick 
people  and  the  poor  people  upon 
whom  she  beetowed  her  ministra- 
tions.   What  would  become  of  them 
if  she  were  continually  made  to  go 
out  in  that  eternal  wagonette  upon 
prodigal  missions  to  shops  and  viva- 
cious visits  to  private  houses  filled 
with  persons  whom  she  knew  nothing 
about  ?    Lucy  took  a  practical  view 
of  her  obiections.    As  for  the  sick, 
the  best  thing  to  do  for  them,  in  her 
opinion,  was  to  send  them  a  doctor; 
and  as  for  the  poor,  the  best  thing 
to  do  for  them  was  to  send  them 
money,  of  course.    And  as  fiur  as 
concerned  the  latter  sinew  of  war  it 
was  at  May's  disposal.    But  Lucy 
insisted  that  she  must  not  be  trou- 
bled about  its  bestowal.    She  did 
not  care  who  had  it,  in  fact,  but 
there  it  was  if  it  was  wanted.    This 
was  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
May's  idea  of  doing  good,  for  she- 
had  not  arrived  at  the  point  of  some 
charitable  ladies,  who  lay  their  in- 
different friends  tmder  contribution-^ 
for  all  kinds  of  fancy  philanthropy 
without  remorse.    But  she  bore  up 
against  the  invasion  with  all  the 
grace  at  her  command,  and  did  good 
by  stealth  without  any  chance  of 
blushing  to  find  it  &me.    She  was 
not  altogether  uninfluenced,  too,  by 
the  strong  demonstrations  of  her 
determined  friend,  her  own  strength 
being— as  we  shall  see  in  the  couiso 
of  our  narrative — of  a  difiierent  kind, 
and  all  the  more  potential  for  being 
restrainable.    As  Lucy  remarked  in« 
the  course  of  some  minor  combats 
between  them,  in  which  Miss  May 
gained  the  advantage  without  seem- 
ing to  do  so,  *'  There  is  no  knowing 
how  to  take  these  quiet  people — 
they  do  just  as  they  please  with 
one,  and  one  is  a  mere  puppet  in 
their  bands.'    MIbs  Lucy  was  bo  ac- 
customed to   pull  the   strings  at 
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home,  and  plaee  her  papa  in  any 
JKwition  she  pleased,  that  thesnudlest 
hitch  in  the  machinery  out  of  doors 
seemed  to  he  quite  unnatural,  and 
a  thing  to  be  resented.  Hov  they 
managed  ber  at  Minerra  House  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say ;  but  if 
all  the  other  young  ladies  resem- 
bled her  in  despotic  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence, that  respectable  establish- 
ment must  have  been  in  a  ohrcmio 
state  of  siQge. 

One  day— two  days  after  her 
arrival — she  came  over  to  the  Pern- 
bertons,  in  the  eternal  wagonette, 
with  an  idea  about  the  impending 
ball — something  connected  with  a 
special  quadrille  in  which  she  wished 
May  to  take  a  part— and  after  having 
developed  her  views  with  charac- 
teristic ardour,  too^  her  ftiend  away 
to  put  the  project  in  train.  This 
important  business  involved  a  great 
deal  of  going  about  to  ^shope,  and 
then  the  two  young  ladies  went  to 
lunch  at  the  mayor's  house,  a  large 
bleak*looking  mansion,  painfully 
new  and  clean,  situated  in  a  square 
equally  new  and  clean,  and  appa- 
rently the  scene  of  an  active  com- 
petition among  the  residents  as  to 
who  should  have  the  whitest  steps 
and  the  brightest  knockers. 

When  the  young  ladies  entered 
the  hall  the  servant  told  Lucy  that 
there  were  some  gentlemen  in  the 
drawing-room.  Lucy,  who  took  an 
abstract  interest  in  the  sex,  eagerly 
inquired  their  names,  ^e  was 
told  '  Mr.  Bichard  Hargrave  and  a 
strange  gentleman  that  he  had 
brought  with  him— a  very  grand- 
looking  gentleman,'  added  the  girl. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  by  the  way,  was 

Suite  rich  enough  to  have  his  hall- 
oor  opened  by  a  couple  of  pow- 
dered footmen;  but  those  orna- 
mental accessories  do  not  seem  to 
flourish  in  manufacturing  towns. 

The  inlbrmation  about  tbe  visitors 
was  quite  sufficient  to  hasten  Lues's 
steps  up  stairs,  and  May  somewhat 
reluctantly  accompanied  her. 

The  gentlemen  were  being  veiy 
laboriously  entertained  by  Mrs. 
Cartwright,  a  not  tmcomely  person 
of  comfortable  dimensions,  and  gene- 
ral appearance  and  manner  of  the 
kind  called  homely.  She  had  mar- 
ried Mr.  Cartwright  when  he  was  a 


poor  man,  and  her  own  condition 
was  that  of  a  poor  girl ;  so  that  she 
had  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
an  education  at  Minerva  House,  and 
took  views  of  the  world  and  of  so- 
ciety altogether  different  from  those 
of  her  daughter*  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  her  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared, for  although  Mrs.  Cart- 
wright was  at  ease  with  Mr.  Har- 
grave, she  did  not  feel  what  she 
called  'equal'  to  keeping  up  a  con- 
versation with  the  'grand-looking 
gentleman.* 

And  at  this  crisis,  I  am  sony  to 
say,  Lucy  suffiBred  a  collapse,  and 
was  covered  with  unnecessary  con- 
fusion; for  her  demonstrativeness 
was,  after  all,  only  of  a  spasmodic 
kind,  liable  to  sudden  checks,  and 
without  any  reserve  of  composure. 
It  was  strong  witii  people  with 
whom  she  fimcied  she  had  a  right 
to  be  &miliar,  and  she  was  quite 
assured,  as  we  have  seen^  on  first 
meeting  with  Captain  Pemberton. 
But  he  was  May's  father  and  a  mid- 
dle-aged man,  and  she  had  an  idea, 
common  to  persons  of  her  kind 
while  they  are  young,  that  middle- 
aged  persons  are  of  no  account,  and 
old  persons,  for  the  stronger  reason, 
mere  encumbrances,  to  be  treated 
with  more  or  less  contempt  She 
had  been  for  two  years  at  Minerva 
House,  and  been  taught  a  great 
many  aoamplishments ;  but  her 
education,  as  you  may  see,  had  been 
neglected. 

So  it  was  that  the  presence  of  the 
stranger  threw  her  into  confusion ; 
and  from  being  ber  own  frank  and 
particularly  free  self,  she  suddenly 
became  such  a  mass  of  affectation 
that,  in  a  person  of  less  natural  at- 
tractions, would  have  been  simply 
disgusting.  It  was  by  no  means 
becoming,  even  to  Lucy,  whose 
beauty  was  of  a  healthy,  happy 
order,  and  was  nothing  if  not  natural. 
For  her  little  eyes  were  almost  too 
bright  to  be  expressive,  her  little 
mouth  could  not  be  made  to  mean 
anything  but  mirth,  and  she  had  no 
nose  to  speak  of,  and  no  chance 
therefore  of  gaining  dignity  in  that 
department  She  was,  in  fact,  a 
pretty  httle,  plump,  laughing  girl, 
and  so  long  as  she  had  courage  to 
be  that  and  nothing  more  she  was 
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charming  to  a  great  many  people ; 
bnt  when  she  lost  her  presence  of 
mind  she  retreated  into  airs  and 
graces,  which  made  her  mincing, 
feeble,  and  wearisome.  For  affecta- 
tion which  is  snccessfnl  and  affecta- 
tion which  is  xmsncoessfal  (ire  two 
different  things.  A  woman  who  can 
act  may  do  a  great  deal  of  execution 
in  that  way;  but  a  woman  who 
can't  is  lost  whenever  she  yentures 
to  play  a  part  which  ia  not  her  own. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  Lucy  did  not  seem  to  make 
much  impression  upon  the  stranger, 
who  was  introduced  as  Captain 
Halidame,  and  proved  to  be  a  light 
dragoon  on  leave  from  his  regiment 
in  India,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
designs  on  Shuttleton  society  in  the 
way  of  a  wifa  His  beauty,  judged 
by  a  regular  standard,  was  open  to 
question;  but  he  had,  as  May 
tiiought,  and  Lucy  afterwards  said, 
a  very  distinguished  air,  justifying, 
indeed,  the  description  of  the  do- 
mestic, who,  by  the  way,  during  the 
whole  of  hiis  visit  was  loud  in  her 
Drains,  among  her  colleagues,  of  his 
lovely  moustache  and  general  ap- 
pearance, and  seemed  to  consider 
him  in  the  light  of  a  military  angel. 

Without  committing  themselves 
iz>  quite  so  extreme  an  opinion  as 
this,  both  Lucy  and  May  were  far 
£rom  insensible  to  the  attractions 
of  their  new  acquaintance,  who,  be- 
aides  being  a  very  fiavourable  ver- 
sion ci  the  conventional  style  of 
dragoon  as  regarded  his  general 
'  form,*  had  an  ease  of  deportment 
quite  beyond  acquirement,  a  confi- 
4ential->aJmo6t  caressing — ^manner, 
A  rich,  soft  voice,  and  a  pair  of 
dear  grey  eyes,  which,  well  em- 
ployed as  they  were,  gave  an  air  of 
sincerity  to  everything  he  said. 
Beside  Cecil  Halidame,  the  friend 
by  whom  be  had  been  presented, 
Lucy  thought,  looked  positively 
vulgar.  Yet  Mr.  Bichard  Hargrave 
was  a  notability  in  Shuttleton — 
called  Beau  Hargrave,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  fashionable  preten- 
sions—and hitherto  regarded  by 
Lacy  as  the  finest  gentleman  she 
had  ever  seen.  He  was  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  Young  Shut- 
tleton—one  of  the  large  and  grow- 
ing class  who,  b^inning  life  under 


far  more  easy  conditions  than  their 
fathers,  attend  as  little  as  possible 
to  business  and  as  much  as  possible 
to  society,  the  main  object  of  their 
ambition  being  to  push  themselves 
among  the  county  people  and 
attach  themselves  in  their  diver- 
sions to  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
Such  was  the  proud  position  of  Mr. 
Bichard  Har^ave— a  sandy,  san- 
guine, cheerful,  assured  gentleman, 
with  '  educated  whisker,'  a  tendency 
to  light  blue  in  the  matter  of  cra- 
vats, and  a  style  of  dressing  gene- 
rally which  would  have  been  more 
'  swell '  if  it  had  been  less  '  smart,' 
and  if  his  clothes  had  not  always 
looked  as  if  they  had  just  come 
home  from  the  tailor's. 

But  Mr.  Hargrave  might  have 
appeared  upon  that  occasion  in  the 
costume  of  a  scarecrow  for  all  the 
attention  given  to  his  appearance  by 
the  ladies.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
these  interesting  persons  ought  not, 
and  are  supposed  not^  to  look  upon 
any  men  with  admiration  unless 
they  are,  or  are  going  to  be,  their 
husbands.  But  I  am  afraid  these 
conditions  are  not  always  complied 
with;  and  even  May  Pemberton 
— who  even  from  the  glimpse  of 
her  that  has  yet  been  obtained,  yon 
may  see  to  be  more  likely  than 
most  people  to  be  perfect  in  this 
as  in  other  respects — could  not 
escape  being  influenced  by  Cecil 
Halidame's  powers  of  pleasing ;  and 
of  these  there  had  been  a  conspi- 
racy to  make  him  conscious  in  every 
society  that  he  had  known  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  For  this  plea- 
sant person  was  not  quite  young. 
He  looked  thirty,  and  might  be  five 
years  older;  and  the  experience 
acquired  by  a  man  who  makes 
being  pleasant  his  business  in  life, 
and  has  personal  advantages  to 
assist  the  object,  gains  him  a  great 
deal  more  in  influence  than  he  loses 
in  years. 

Poor  Lucy  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
quite  overthrown  by  this  charming 
presence,  lost  herself,  and  could  not 
choose  but  take  refuge  in  the  most 
abject  form  of  finnikin  affectation. 
Durmg  the  half- hour  that  the 
visitors  stayed  she  did  nothing  but 
make  the  most  artiflcial,  vapid  re- 
marks upon  subjects  that  she  knew 
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notMng  about;  confused  penons 
and  things  thiongb  sheer  absence 
of  mind;  and  at  times  talked  ntter 
nonsense,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Mr.  Hargrave  and  May,  who  were 
accustomed  to  her  in  ner  natural, 
unembarrassed,  and  ultra-demon- 
strative state  of  mind.  The  suavity 
of  Captain  Halidamei  always  great, 
was  taxed  sorely  to  muster  up  at- 
tention to  and  apparent  interest  in 
her  feeble  flow  of  Smalltalk;  and, 
altogether,  I  fancy  that  this  usually 
popular  young  person  never  made 
so  pooi;  an  impression  upon  any 
man  with  whom  she  conversed. 
Only  one  of  the  party  was  pleased 
with  her,  and  that  was  Mrs.  Cart- 
wright  That  not  very  acute  lady 
fancied  that  the  more  Lucy  was 
unlike  herself,  the  more  she  must 
l>e  like  a  highly  accomplished  dame 
da  monde ;  and  the  more  absurd  the 
girl  becadue,  the  more  did  her 
mother  think  herself  indebted  to 
Minerva  House. 

There  was  another  reason,  too, 
why  Lucy  was  uneasy  with  the 
strailger.  The  interest  with  which 
he  regarded  May  was  apparent,  not- 
withstanding his,  at  times  evident, 
attempts  to  disguise  it  He  had 
a  thorough  composare,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  talk  to  all  the  ladies  at 
the  same  time;  but  whenever  any 
pause  took  place,  his  eye  always 
wandered  to  May,  and  settled  upon 
her  with  an  earnestness  which  more 
than  once  broaght  the  blood  into 
her  cheeks.  She,  poor  child,  said 
but  little,  and  was  almost  as  much 
embarrassed  by  thoughts  as  Lucy 
was  by  the  want  of  them.  Fortu- 
nately, the  weakness  did  not  take 
the  same  form.  But  it  was  equally 
a  relief  to  May  as  to  Lucy  when  the 
two  men  rose  to  go,  and  then  a  few 
words  were  said  about  the  object 
of  their  visit,  which  was  simply 
an  invitation  to  the  approaching 
ball  for  the  new  acquaintance. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about 
that 

'Of  course,'  said  Lucy  to  Mr. 
Hargrave,  in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Cartwright,  who  had  made  her 
escape  some  time  before,  '  we  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  seeing  your 
friend,  and  will  not  fail  to  send  him 
an  invitation ;  though  he  must  be 


prepared  for  a  very  mixed  society,, 
as  it  is  to  be  one  of  papa's  official 
entertainments  at  the  Town  Hall, 
and  the  Shuttleton  people—some  of 
them  at  least  —  are  dreadftdly 
rough.' 

This  was  said  with  a  pretty  little 
air  which  Lucy  believed  would  be 
exactly  that  of  a  duke's  daughter 
warning  off  an  enamoured  marqum 
from  a  feast  which  his  grace  her 
father  was  obliged  to  give  to  his 
tenantry. 

*OhI  I  have  no  fears,'  rephed  the 
captain, '  of  a  few  savages.  I  think 
they  are  rather  a  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  civilized  society.' 

This  not  very  brilliant  remark 
was  made  mechanically;  for  Cedl 
Halidame  was  considering  how  he 
could  obtain  a  piece  of  information 
without  which  he  was  reluctant  to 
leave  the  house. 

'  I  take  it  for  granted,'  he  added, 
in  pursuance  of  his  object,  '  that,  as 
an  additional  set-off  against  the 
savages,  the  ball  will  have  the  pre- 
sence of  Miss ' 

Here  he  paused,  for  he  had  nol 
caught  Ma>'s  name  when  they 
were  introduced,  and  this  was  the 
piece  of  information  that  he  wanted. 

'Oh  yes,  indeed  1'  replied  Lucy, 
quite  herself  again  at  the  idea ;  '  of 
course  my  dear  friend  May  Pem- 
berton  will  be  there.' 

This  time  Captain  Halidame  must 
have  heard  the  name,  given  as  ii 
was  in  Lucy's  most  assured  voice ; 
and  either  the  name  or  the  fact  that 
I^y  was  to  be  at  the  ball  must 
have  caused  the  strange  agitation 
which  immediately  marked  his  man- 
ner. He  became  pale,  and  then  he 
made  an  irrelevant  remark ;  and  it 
was  two  or  three  minutes  before  he 
could  muster  up  a  commonplace 
expression  of  satis&ction  such  as 
was  demanded  by  the  occasion. 

There  was  nothing  novel  or  strange 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  visit ;  but 
it  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  embar- 
rassment to  three  of  those  con- 
cerned, and  Captain  Halidame  felt 
as  relieved  as  either  of  the  others 
when  he  once  more  found  himself  in 
the  bleak  square  with  his  new  but 
intimate  friend  Mr.  Hargrave,  who 
had  nothing  more  dangerous  about 
him   than  can  come  of  educated 
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wfaisken,  immactilate  oostmne,  and 
a  cheerful  and  assured  view  of 
things  in  general. 

As  for  Lucy,  she  did  nothing  all 
lunch  time  hat  talk  about  Oaptaiu 
Halidame.  She  recovered  her  self- 
possession  wonderfully  after  he  had 
gone;  and  you  would haye  fancied, 
hearing  her  talk,  that  she  had  been 
twisting  him  round  her  littie  finger 
from  the  fiiBt  moment  when  she 
WIS  con&onted  with  him  in  the 
drawing -room.  There  were  no 
mincing,  -fluttering,  affected  little 
ways  now.  She  was  once  more 
liucy  Cartwright,  the  mayor's 
daughter,  accustomed  to  haye  her 
own  way,  and  who  had  not  put  her 
papa  to  the  expense  of  keepinig  her 
two  years  at  Minenra  House  for 
nothing. 

The  way  she  praised  her  new  ac- 
quaintance was  nothing  short  of 
disgracefnl,  and  it  was  yery  fortu- 
nate that  her  father  was  not  there 
to  hear  her.  As  for  her  mother, 
die  set  down  eyerything  she  did 
not  understand  or  consider  quite 
r^ht  to  Minerva  House ;  and  a|iy- 
&ing  that  her  daughter  did  or  said, 
after  so  much  money  had  been 
spent  on  her  education,  could  not, 
in  this  respectable  lady's  opinion, 
be  otherwise  than  proper.  If  any- 
thing was  wrong,  she  would  have 
argued,  had  the  question  ever  sug- 
gested itself,  why  should  they  have 
gone  to  all  that  expense? 

Minerva  House  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  Lucy's  de- 
monstration, but  it  would  scarcely 
have  applauded  it  for  all  that. 
Captain  Halidame  might  have  bad 
aoft-speakiDg  eyes  and  a  dear  gentle 
manner,  and  might  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  remarking  that  it  was 
a  fine  day  as  if  he  meant  an  offer  of 
marriage ;  but  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  Lucy  to  go  into  such  par- 
ticnlan;  and  it  would  have  been 
much  more  proper  on  the  part  of 
that  young  lady  if  she  had  kept  her 
opinions  on  the  subject  to  herself. 
As  for  May,  admiring  Halidame  as 
she  confessedly  did,  she  ought  to 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  his 
pnuses.  But  girls  are  very  strange. 
There  is  no  understanding  them 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  And  it 
might  have  been  observed  that  the 


more  Lucy  commended  the  captain 
the  more  annoyed  did  May  look. 
At  one  time  it  really  appeared  as  if 
a  difierenoe  of  opinion  might  be 
expected  on  the  subject  This  was 
after  lunch  was  over,  and  May, 
after  going  upstairs  for  her  hat, 
was  coming  down  with  her  dear 
friend.  Lucy  saw  that  something 
had  annoyed  her,  and  spoke  to  her 
in  such  a  kind,  tender  way,  that 
May  was  quite  disarmed,  and  hug- 
ging the  astonished  Lucy  round 
the  neck,  leant  upon  her  shoulder 
and  fell  to  kissing  her,  apparently 
for  no  reason  on  eSxih. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  0A8R  OF  0ON80ISKCB,  IH  WHICH 
INSTINCT  OOHBS  TO  A  DBOISIVS 
CON0LU8IOH. 

•  Three  days  elapsed  between  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Hargrave  and  his  friend 
to  the  Curtwrights,  and  the  ball 
which  was  its  occasion.  During 
that  time  May  had  an  idea  that 
Captain  Halidame,  wishing  pro- 
bably to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  her  fiither,  would  call  at  the 
house.  But  he  made  no  sign  of  the 
kind,  nor  did  he  appear  in  any  of 
the  public  places  to  which  Miss 
Pemberton  and  her  still  inseparable 
friend  resorted  in  the  wagonette. 
He  was  not  even  seen  in  the  streets 
—at  least  by  the  young  ladies,  who, 
however,  never  looked  for  him,  I 
suppose,  but  conducted  themselves 
with  the  reserve  proper  to  their 
sex  and  years.  Curiously  enough, 
too,  they  did  not  talk  about  him 
after  that  memorable  morning,  and 
mentioned  his  name  only  in  tbe 
most  casual  manner.  But  May,  at 
least,  was  not  destined  to  forget 
him ;  for  on  the  day  of  the  ball,  as 
soon  as  Captain  Pemberton  had  left 
the  house  for  the  whist,  which,  since 
his  daughter's  recent  addiction  to 
going  a^ut,  had  become  more  ha- 
bitual to  him  than  before,  she  re- 
ceived, by  a  special  messenger,  a 
note  apparently  from  her  new  ac- 
quaintance of  a  most  unexpected 
character.    It  was  to  this  effect : 

'  A  friend—or  one  who  at  least 
would  be  so  considered  —  has  a 
&vour  to  ask  of  Miss  Pemberton. 
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He  has  sought  in  yain  for  the  op- 
portunity of  a  private  interview, 
and  in  the  last  resort  adopts  this 
means  of  commnnication.  He  im-. 
plores  her,  as  she  valties  her  father's 
peaee  and  happiness,  not  to  mention 
to  him  her  accidental  meeting  with 

a  stranger  in  Square   three 

days  ago.  There  are  family  reasons 
which  woold  render  even  an  al- 
lusion by  name  to  the  person  in 
question  a  source  of  trouble  and 
embarrassment.' 

What  ought  a  young  lady  in 
May's  position  to  do  when  she  re- 
ceives a  letter  like  this?  Ought 
she  to  keep  the  secret  from  her 
£Ekther  and  establish  confidential  re- 
lations with  a  stranger;  or  ought 
she  to  do  precisely  the  reverse,  be 
the  eonsequenoes  what  they  may  ? 
But  supposing  the  consequences  to 
be  as  dangerous  as  alleged — ^tbat 
they  shoold  peril  the  happiness  of 
her  father  and  cause  him  trouble 
and  embarrassment — ^would  she  be 
acting  in  his  interest,  while  expos- 
ing him  to  the  penalties  involved  ? 
May,  as  you  may  suppose,  Weighed 
the  moral  considerations  on  the  one 
himd  and  the  practical  considera- 
tions on  the  other.  She  was  already 
giving  the  preference  to  the  latter, 
like  most  persons— including  nearly 
all  ladies—who  have  an  instinct  of 
caution  and  a  conscious  or  xmcon- 
scious  taste  for  intrigue,  when  she 
remembered  that  without  receiving 
any  request  of  the  kind  she  had 
been  acting  upon  it  for  the  past 
three  days.  Some  other  influence 
than  that  of  the  stranger  had  surely 
here  been  at  work ;  and  if  she  con- 
tinued her  course  of  reticence  it 
would  not  necessarily  be  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  contained 
m  the  letter,  but  rather  in  obedience 
to  her  own  instincts,  which  were 
doubtless  intended  as  a  warning. 
Had  May  been  considering  the  case 
of  another  person  rather  than  her- 
self she  would  probably  have  dis- 
ooTered  another  reason  for  the 
omission  to  mention  the  meeting 
with  Captain  Halidame ;  but  such 
further  discernment  being  denied 
her,  the  instinct  theory  seemed  a 
very  likely  one,  and  decided  her 
election  at  once.  So  you  see  she 
came  out  of  the  conscientious  com- 


bat triumphantly,  and  was  able  to 
reconcile  the  moral  and  the  prao- 
tical  issues  in  a  manner  beyond  re- 
proach on  ei^er  side. 

All  this  means  that  !May  did  not 
tell  her  father ;  and  as  she  did  not 
tell  her  lather  you  may  be  sure 
that  she  did  not  tell  her  friend. 
Fortunately,  Captain  Pemberton 
would  not  be  present  at  the  balL 
He  had  no  taste  for  civic  fes- 
tivities, and  was  content  to  leave 
his  daughter  to  the  charge  of  Lucy 
and  the  mayor's  family  generally, 
by  whom  &e  bad  no  doubt  that  she 
would  be  ef&dently  protected. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  BALL  AND  SUPPEB. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Cart- 
wrights  should  call  for  May  and 
take  her  to  the  Town  Hall;  and 
they  drove  to  Captain  Pemberton's 
accordingly,  rather  early  in  the 
evening,  as  became  the  founders  of 
the  festivity.  May  was  ready  for 
them,  looking,  they  all  declared, 
more  lovely  than  ever.  She  was 
simply  dressed — all  in  white— but 
the  simplicity  was  that  of  a  prin- 
cess, and  had  an  ostentatious  and 
aggressive  effect  calculated  to  inflict 
serious  annoyance  upon  gorgeous 
rivals.  Lucy  was  one  of  thesoj 
being  costumed— in  her  fiavourite 
sky  blue — with  an  amount  of  ex- 
travagance, which,  one  would  fancy, 
would  be  conceived  only  in  the 
dream  of  an  intoxicated  milliner. 
She  wore  gems,  too,  while  May's 
ornaments  were  merely  flowers.' 
But  Lucy  was  not  jealous  at  find- 
ing May  so  effective,  and  was  quite 
contented  with  herself,  as  became 
so  well-regulated  a  young  person. 
She  made  one  remark  about  May's 
toilette,  however,  which  was  tiie 
occasion,  subsequently,  of  a  great 
many  events  connected  with  this 
history.  It  was  in  the  cloak  room, 
immediately  after  they  had  arrived, 
and  when  Mrs.  Cartwright  was  out 
of  hearing,  that  Lucy  said — 

'  You  look  charmiDg— more  than 
charming  —  May,  dear,  to-night 
But  there  is  c^ne  want,  and  yon 
must  not  think  me  rude  if  I  tell 
;ou  of  it,  especially  as  I  have  taken 
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the  liberty  of  providing  for  it  You 
haT6  no  omameats,  and  I  have 
bronght  you  a  necklace  of  my  own 
wfaick  I  shall  insist  npon  your 
vesring.  I  don't  want  it  myself^ 
it  won't  go  with  my  other  jewellei^y 
— besides  one  can't  wear  everything 
at  once,  yon  know.  There  now, 
d<Hi't  be  ahy — ^let  me  pat  it  on  for 
yon.* 

And  before  May  could  make  any 
practical  protest,  Lucy  had  fisLstened 
loimd  her  throat  such  a  diamond 
necklace  as  she  had  never  seen 
before.  When  it  fell  into  ito  place. 
May's  first  impulse,  as  she  stood 
before  the  glass,  was  one  of  admira- 
tion. It  lutfmonised  so  admirably 
with  her  toilette,  and  was  in  itself 
80  brilliant  an  object,  that  its  new 
w<earer  could  not  lefttxain  her  de- 
light as  she  saw  herself  '  glittering 
like  the  raomiog  star,  full  of  life 
and  6|^endoar  and  joy.' 

Baca  sadden  thoaght  came  like 
a  clond  upon  her  radiance.  What 
would  her  father  think  ?  His  pnde 
would  never  endure  that  she  should 
^pear  in  borrowed  splendour,  nor 
indeed  would  her  pride  have  borne 
the  indignity  bat  for  the  horrible 
(mnptation  of  seeing  herself  look  so 
beaatifal. 

It  was  her  duly  to  remonstrate, 
and  remonstrate  she  did.  She 
mglBd  her  fiBd;her*s  certain  o'bjec- 
tioDs,  and  even  went  to  the  extent 
of  removing  the  ornament  and  re- 
tmning  it  to  her  friend.  Bat  you 
knoir  Lucy's  imperious  temper. 
She  would  hear  no  refusal  And 
to  aave  a  '  scene '  in  the  presence  of 
all  sorts  of  bejewelled  people  who 
were  beginning  to  arrive.  May  had 
at  last  no  resource  but  to  adopt  the 
adornment,  and  give  the  crowning 
6&ct  to  her  charms  for  the  even- 
ing. 

Lacy  rather  spoiled  the  delicacy 
of  her  tribute  by  remarking  as  they 
were  entering  the  ball-room — 

'  You  need  not  mind  who  stares 
at  the  necklace.  It  is  worth  tiiree 
hundred  pound&  It  was  given  to 
me  by  an  awfully  rich  man,  who 
was  under  great  obligations  to 
papa  and  was  at  his  wits'  end  to 
return  them.  P^)a  got  him  into 
parliament,  in  (act' 

May  had  no  time  to  feel  so  diffi- 


dent as  she  otherwise  wooild  have 
done  at  having  an  article  of  so  much 
value  in  her  custody,  for  they  were 
now  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  fairer  scene  than  May  had  ever 
beheld  before. 

The  mayor  of  a  provincial  town 
is  a  very  great  personage  in  his 
way.    He  is  not  only  obliged  by 
official  duty  to  be  magnificent,  but 
he  is  provided  with  official  means 
for  the   purpose.    And    when  he 
happens  besides  to  be  a  man  of 
large    peraonal    wealth,   like   Mr. 
Cartwright,  you  may  be  sure  that 
his  entertainments  are  not  the  less 
splendid   on   that  account     The 
Town  Hall  of  Shuttleton  was  not 
a  very  beautiful  edifice  as  regarded 
its  exterior,  though   it  hacf  been 
recently  built  at  a  large  cost  to  the 
ratepayers,  and  greatly  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  minority  of  that  body, 
when  tiaey  were  outvoted  in  the 
council.     The  propriety  of  erect- 
ing such  a  place  was  indeed  still  a 
fierce  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
local  papers;    one  aide   declaring 
the  measure  to  be  a  testimony  to 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  town, 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened 
enterprise ;  and  the  other  maintain- 
ing it  to  be  a  shameful  party  job, 
dictated  by  a  reckless  indifference 
to  ihe  interests  of  the  comnmnity, 
already  oppressed  by  the  burden  of 
local   taxation.      People    did   not 
quite   believe   the    assertions    ou 
either  side,  but  it  was  customary 
to  make  equally  contrary  criticisms, 
whatever  was  done  in  the  borough, 
where  the  bitterest  party  animosity 
was  carried  into  the  most  everyday 
transactions.     Thus  no  Conserva- 
tive dare  deal  with  a  Radical  trades- 
man, however  he  might  like  his 
goods;   and  the  same  prohibition 
was  enforced  the  other  way.    Not 
long  before  the  date  of  the  grave 
events  I  am  narrating  a  new  resi- 
dent aspiring   to  public   life  was 
nearly  rained  among  the  Liberals, 
because,  in  an  evil  quarter  of  an 
honr  he  had  innocently  allowed  his 
hair  to  be  cut  by  a  Ck)nservative 
coiffeur. 

But  about  the  exterior  of  the 
Town  Hall.  It  was  bare,  like  the 
buildings  in  Shuttleton  generally, 
and  gave  you  the  same  idea  of  bleak- 
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nefls.  But  inside,  not  only  was  the 
place  more  pleasant  to  the  eye,  bat 
it  reoeiTed  help  on  the  present 
occasian  from  special  decorations, 
in  which  flowers  figored  with  pro- 
minent effect  And  after  all,  for 
the  pmposes  of  a  ball  it  does  not 
mncn  matter  what  is  the  particnlar 
character  of  the  room.  The  great 
points  are  that  it  should  be  large 
enough  and  light  enongh— the  band 
and  the  people  do  the  r^  Not»how- 
ever,  that  toe  mayor  availed  hhnself 
of  any  fiidlity  so  afforded  to  eyade 
eren  the  minutest  preparation,  not 
merely  for  the  eyesight  but  the  com- 
fort of  his  guests ;  and  one  of  the 
comforts  was  a  dressing-room  in 
which  the  youth  of  Shuttleton 
brushed  their  hair  and  made  them- 
selves 'beautiful  for  ever'  at  least 
half-a-dozen  times  in  the  eyening. 
They  are  wonderful  Sybarites— the 
festiye  people  in  the  manufacturing 
districts. 

The  people,  however,  were  of 
course  we  important  feature  in  the 
scene;  and  they  had  mustered  in 
enormous  numbers.  Not  only  Shut- 
tleton, but  all  the  places  round 
about  were  represented,  including 
the  county  generally  in  large  force. 
The  lord-lieutenant  was  exi)ected, 
but  could  not  come  But  there  were 
deputy-lieutenants  who  not  only  did 
come,  but  came  in  costume,  and  bad 
a  great  advantage  over  the  army 
men  in  the  way  of  epaulettes,  and 
the  old  style  of  uniform  generally, 
which  looks,  somehow,  so  much 
more  responsible  in  a  room  than 
the  new.  And  then  there  were  the 
army  men  and  the  militia  men,  and 
the  yeomanry  men,  and  the  volun- 
teers, all  of  whom  appeared  in  their 
war  paint,  and  had  separate  advan- 
tages of  their  own.  And  then  there 
were  the  men  in  private  life  who, 
owing  to  the  crowd  of  uniforms,  also 
gained  a  kind  of  distinction  from 
their  more  sombre  state,  and  the 
greater  individuality  which  it  gave 
to  their  appearance.  And  then 
there  were  the  ladies — more  im- 
portant persons,  of  course,  than  all 
the  rest  put  togetht-r  —  arrayed, 
every  one  of  them,  with  an  evident 
determination  to  be  the  best-dres>ed 
person  present.  Altogether  it  was  a 
scene    which    everybody   believed 


could  have  no  parallel  in  the  metro- 
polis—and to  a  certain  extent  I  dare 
say  they  were  in  the  right 

The  dancing  was  just  beginning 
when  our  frien^ls  entered  the  room. 
The  fimcy  quadrille  had  been  only  a 
creatore  of  Lucy's  imagination — ^it 
never  came  to  pass.  But  there  was 
no  need  for  any  special  display, 
which  would  have  retarded  the 
serious  business  of  the  balL  And  a 
serious  business  it  was,  as  iar  as 
activity  is  concerned.  Young  Shut- 
tleton is  a  great  dancer— dances 
everything  from  one  encL  of  the  pro- 
gramme to  the  other,  and  then 
dances  everything  over  again,  if  he 
can  only  p^suade  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  entiiusiasts  to  stay.  The 
London  idlers  present  were  quite  cut 
out  by  the  provincial  activities;  and 
the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing most  of  their  partners  beforehand, 
so  that  they  had  no  need  to  wait  for 
introductions.  Some  of  them  came 
with  their  cards  half  filled  up.  owing 
to  an  insidious  course  of  viuting  for 
a  few  days  before;  and  indeed,  as 
would  be  sure  to  happen  in  an 
assembly  which  was  open  to  the  re- 
proach of  being '  mixed,'  there  were 
a  number  of  private  parties  who,  by 
previous  arrangement,  *kept  to 
themselves.'  For  in  social  Shuttle- 
ton  there  were  wheels  within  wheels 
— circles  within  circles— as  else- 
where. '  Pig  iron  did  not  mix  with 
tenpennny  nails;*  people  who  be- 
longed to  neither  degree  were 
haughty  about  mixing  with  dther; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  the  ostentation  with  which 
some  sets  looked  down  upon  other 
sets,  except  the  meanness  with 
which  other  sets  looked  up  to  some 
sets.  But  this  always  happens  where 
Britons  meet  in  great  crowds:  and 
though  there  might  be  examples  of 
private  wretchedness  among  great 
people  who  got  compromised  by 
small,  and  small  people  who  were  not 
sufficiently  associated  with  great, 
there  was  nothing  apparent  in  the  pro- 
ceedings to  announce  anything  but 
the  most  supreme  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  everybody.  Of  course  I 
do  not  count  the  men  and  the  women 
who  got  nothing  but  wrong  partners, 
or,  getting  the  right  ones,  did  not 
succeed  in  '  gettiog  on  *  with  them 
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quite  flo  pleasantly  as  they  had 
hoped.  TniDgs,  yoa  know,  like  this 
will  he  in  every  great  festivity^to 
parody  Southey's  lines;  and  there 
are  hearthomings  horn  of  balls,  pven 
in  proTincial  towns,  which  are  full  of 
poetry  and  romance.  Bat  without 
all  the  politics  of  pleasure  a  great 
ball  would  be  but  a  little  affadr ;  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  great  ball 
at  Shuttleton  was  not  wanting  in 
this  kind  of  excitement.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
every  local  dandy  who  rushed  out  of 
the  room  after  a  rebuff  to  brush  his 
hair,  for  the  fourth  time,  or  every 
local  beauty  who  relapsed  into  the 
cold  shade  of  her  mamma  because 
her  warm  feelings  had  been  sh'ghted. 
All  I  care  to  know  is  that  the  gene- 
ral eflEect  was  festive  in  the  extreme, 
and  that  dancing  was  done  as  if 
Amnmnf^  WES  the  main  object  in 
life. 

But  our  personal  acquaintance  in 
the  room  is  but  limited ;  audi  can  tell 
you  in  detail  only  of  our  immediate 
fijends.  Aa  for  Lucy,  she  was  soon 
lost  in  the  whirl  of  her  engage- 
ments; and  as  for  May,  who  meant 
to  he  very  quiet,  there  was  a  great 
dianoe  of  her  never  being  found 
again.  Between  the  X)eople  she 
Imew  and  must  be  accepted,  and  the 
people  she  did  not  know  and  could 
not  always  be  refused,  she  had  an 
awful  time  of  it;  and  if  a  young 
lady  could  he  danced  to  death  she 
vroold  have  been  in  sad  danger  of 
80  romantic  an  end  by  the  middle 
of  the  evening. 

But  May  was  not  one  of  those  who 
were  ahle  to  look  upon  the  ball  in 
the  abstract  as  a '  brilliant  gather- 
ing/ a  'charming  occasion,'  and  so 
fbrai.  She  was  disappointed  at  least 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  evening ;  for 
she  was  looking  for  somebody  who 
was  not  to  be  seen,  at  any  rate  not 
by  her  eyes.  I  will  not  make  a 
stnnger  of  the  reader,  and  conceal 
the  &ct  that  the  object  of  interest 
was  Cecil  Halidame ;  but  it  must  be 
oamTesBed  that  their  acquaintance 
was  a  very  brief  one  as  yet,  and  the 
curiosity  with  which  he  inspired 
her  would  not  perhaps  look  well  to 
avow.  But  we  all  know  that  the 
most  impressionable  young  ladies 
are  those  who  say  least  about  their 


impressions,  and  I  suspect  that  May 
Femberton  was  one  of  these. 

It  was  early,  as  1  have  said,  when 
May  arrired ;  and  it  became  so  late 
at  last  that  the  object  of  curiosity  or 
interest— what  am  I  to  call  him  ? — 
would  have  been  past  waiting  for 
in  the  ideas  of  most  rational  persons. 
Eleven  o'clock  was,  of  course,  not  an 
out-of-the-way  hour,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been 
dining  out,  as  you  may  be  sure  that 
Cecil  Halidame  had;  but  when  it 
came  to  twelve,  and  half -past 
twelve,  there  really  seemed  very 
small  chance.  But  May  had  not 
much  time  to  think,  and  the  most 
impertinent  scrutineer  of  appear- 
ances would  not  have  suspect^  that 
the  sunny-looking  girl  in  the  white 
gauzy  diess  with  the  white  roses, 
and  the  magnificent  diamonds  on 
her  neck,  could  have  anything  lees 
bright  on  her  mind.  Indeed  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  beset  by 
partners  would  have  been  a  perfect 
assurance  of  her  entire  happiness 
in  the  ideas  of  most  of  the  ladies 
present. 

It  wanted  just  a  quarter  to  one 
o'clock  when  May  at  last  saw  Cecil 
— you  see  I  am  getting  more  fami- 
liar with  him  than  May  upon  as  i^ort 
acquaintenoe — standing  in  a  door- 
way, looking  really  handsome  this 
time,  for  he  wore  his  brilliant  Hussar 
uniform,  which  that  impulsive  Lucy 
had  insisted  upon  as  a  condition  of 
the  invitation.  He  saw  May  at  the 
same  moment,  and  the  lady  was  not 
a  little  annoyed,  for  she  had  just 
given  her  arm  to  Mr.  Richard  Har- 
grave  for  the  last  dance  before  sup- 
per, and  Mr.  Bichard  Hargrave'was 
parading  her  about  the  room  as  if  she 
was  his  own  personal  property,  free 
from  ail  encumbrances,  anareaJizable 
at  any  period  he  might  please.  It 
was  tbis  gentleman's  custom,  how- 
ever, thus  to  make  the  most  of  any 
advantageous  lady  who  committed 
herself  to  his  temporary  charge,  so 
nobody  who  knew  him  supposed 
that  there  was '  anything  in  it.'  In- 
deed the  general  belief  among  his 
female  aoquaintences  was  that  if 
ever  he  married  at  all  the  object 
of  his  choice  would  be  some  bold 
widow  of  mature  yean  who  would 
insist  upon  marrying  him.     May 
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bad  an  inkling  of  the  failings  of 
her  friend,  though  as  a  general  role 
she  saw  little  of  him  and  cared 
less;  and  she  did  not  mind  his 
proprietorial  ways  sare  for  their 
appearance  in  the  eyes  of  Cecil.  But 
after  all  she  ought  not  to  trouble 
herself  upon  that  account;  so  she 
did  not  trouble  herself,  or  thought 
fiJ^e  did  not  at  any  rate,  which  came 
to  the  same  thing. 

Nevertheless  &e  galop  seemed  a 
very  long  one,  and  she  was  yery 
glad  when  the  music  ceased,  and 
people  who  had  been  talking  at  the 
top  of  their  Toices— and  it  may  be 
firom  the  bottom  of  their  hearts- 
became  also  silent,  and  bowed  and 
promenaded  their  partners,  or 
dropped  them  into  seats,  or  took 
tiiem  in  to  supi)er  as  the  case  might 
be.  It  was  l!Uy's  fate  to  be  of  the 
latter  number.  Mr.  Hargrave — ^as 
was  remarked  by  a  cynioEil  young 
lady  with  sea-green  eyes  and  snaky 
ringlets,  and  so  sireny  an  appear- 
ance generally  as  she  floated  about 
the  room,  that  you  wondered  what 
she  had  done  with  her  hand-mirror 
and  her  comb — ^Mr.  Hargrave  was 
like  a  cold,  very  easily  caught  and 
very  difficult  to  get  rid  of^  and  in 
the  case  of  susceptible  persons  was 
known  to  last  all  the  season.  Bo 
you  may  depjond  upon  it  he  did  not 
relinquish  his  possession  of  May, 
but  marched  her  in  to  the  repast, 
whidi  was  spread  in  an  adjoining 
apartment. 

'  The  supper  was  provided  on  the 
most  hberal  scale,  by  our  enter- 
prising fellow -townsmen  Messrs. 
Gourmandish  and  Son,  of  the  High 
Street,  and  included  all  the  delica- 
cies of  the  season.'  So  said  the  two 
local  journals  on  the  following 
Saturday  in  ahnost  identical  words. 
It  was  certainly  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  right  mayorial  spirit,  and 
displayed  in  right  mayorial  state — 
and  that  you  may  be  sure  is  saying 
a  great  deal  of  ii  But  May,  though 
not  so  insensible  to  supper  as  some 
people  suppose  a  young  lady  ought 
to  be,  was  not,  for  reasons  at  which 
I  have  hinted,  prepared  to  give 
herself  up  to  the  unrestrained  en- 
joyment of  all  the  pretty  things 
provided  by  our  enterprising  fellow- 
townsmen   the   confectioners,  and 


paid  for  by  our  still  more  enter- 
prising fellow-townsman  the  mayor 
— the  latter  consideration,  however, 
being  a  vulgar  one,  for  which  I 
apologize.  Aud  her  distraction  was 
not  lessened  by  that  irrepressible 
Lucy,  who  was  talking,  laughing, 
parJAking  of  pronounced  refresh- 
ments, exhilarating  herself  with 
crack^  bonbons,  and  performing  a 
dozen  similar  feats  at  the  same  time, 
with  half  a  dozen  men  assembled' 
round  her  shoulders,  slaves  to  her 
slightest  wish.  For  Lucy,  who  was 
seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
a  little  further  up,  had  actually  the 
want  of  consideration  to  ask  her, 
'Where  was  Captain  Halidame?' 
May  thought  the  whole  table  would 
have  turned  their  eyes  upon  her,  aa 
she  avowed  her  ignorance  upon  the 
point;  but  took  no  notice,  so  that 
at  least  was  a  reliet  And  upon 
consideration  May  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
Lucy  should  not  have  asked  the 
question  if  she  wanted  to  know. 

The  festivity  at  the  several  tables 
was  of  no  common  kind.  The  comr 
pany  attacked  the  feast  like  a  fort, 
and  it  was  not  their  &ult  if  they 
found  any  part  of  it  too  strong  for 
them.  Some  points,  of  course,  of- 
fered steady  resistance,  bat  these 
once  overcome  the  defenceless  p<n> 
tion  of  the  repast  was  massacred  in 
cold  blood;  and  when  one  set  of 
besiegers  were  tired  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, they  gave  place  to  the  reliefs 
which  were  continually  coming  up; 
so  that  the  carnage  was  continuous, 
and  on^  lady,  in  a  green  old  age  and 
a  blue  old  turban,  said  in  an  insa- 
tiable way  worUiy  of  Ghengis  Khan, 
that  she  had  '  never  e^joyei  herself 
so  much  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
life.'  But  do  not  suppose  that  this  re- 
morseless execution  is  peculiar  to 
the  manufacturing  district&  Where- 
ever  people  dance  in  earnest  they 
sup  in  earnest,  and  dancing  in  Shut- 
tleton  was  made  as  much  a  business 
as  a  pleasure  con  well  be.  May, 
who  was  of  a  humane  disposition, 
as  you  may  suppose,  did  not  like 
sieges  and  sacks,  even  in  association 
with  festivity,  and  made  a  retire- 
ment from  the  table  as  soon  as  she 
was  allowed  to  do  so ;  for  she,  like 
Lucy,  had  an  assemblage  round  her 
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sbonlden^  and  could  not  move  for 
a  time  without  discompofifng  a  con- 
siderable crowd.  Mr.  Hargrave, 
however,  at  last  took  her  out,  and 
then*  did  not  quite  know  where  to 
leave  her; 'for  the  Cartwiights,  in- 
eluding  Lucy,  were  not  to  be  seen. 
So  May,  rather  than  detain  Mr.  Har- 
grave,' who  had  to  attend  to  other 
uiendB^  said  that  she  would  wait  in 
a  side  room.  There  she  found  a  seat 
near  a  window  admitting  positive 
fresh  air,  and  giving  a  glimpse  of 
clear  sky,  with  a  cluster  of  stars 
keeping  watch  over  the  night,  now 
fiwt  changing  into  morning. 

May  was  scarcely  left  alone  before 
ahe  was  joined  by  the  Hussar. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AfTEE  BUFPSB,  ASSD  WHAT 
70LL0WED. 

'  Captain  ^alidame!'  said  May, 
addressing  the  man  for  whom  she 
had  been  waiting  all  the  evening,  as 
if  surprised  at  his  intrusion. 

'  Miss  Femberton,*  returned  the 
HuBcar,  in  tones  of  the  deepest 
respect ;  '  am  I  to  consider  that  our 
very  slight  acquaintance  is  insuffi- 
cient to  give  me  the  right  to  ad- 
dress yon?* 

*  Oh  no.  Captain  Halidame,'  re- 
tnzned  the  lady,  in  some  confusion ; 
*  our  acquaintance  is  not  of  very 
loDg  standing,  but  it  may  at  least 
give  you  that  privilege.  Indeed  I 
had  expected  to  see  you  earlier  this 
evemng.  Tou  may  remember  that 
when  we  met  at  ^Irs.  Cartwright's, 
it  was  understood  that  you  were 
oomJng  here  to-night* 

'  And  I  should  have  come  earlier/ 
answered  the  Captain,  quickly,  with 
an  air  as  if  May  had  engaged  to 
meet  him;  'but  I  was  detained, 
and— and— could  not  arrive  before. 
I  was  doubtful,  in  fietct,  whether  to 
oome  at  all.' 

« Ah !  what  a  pity !'  returned  May, 
by  way  of  making  an  indifferent 
xemark;  'you  have  missed  a  very 
pleasant  evening.' 

'  Ton  found  it  pleasant,'  said  the 
Hussar,  as  if  challengmg  her  right 
to  that  privilege.  'For  myself,  I 
came  only  to— to  meet  you.' 

'To  meet  me?    This  at  least  is 


an  honour  to  which  I  can  scarcely 
have  a  right.  And  our  short  ac- 
quaintaace' — ^here  IVIay  paused  in 
some  embarrassment. 

'  I  am  aware,'  returned  the  Hussar, 
regarding  her  with  an  earnestness 
which  defeated  his  companion's 
glance,  and  sent  it  wandering  upon 
the  ground — '  I  am  aware  that  our 
acquaintance  is  short  in  point  of 
time.  But  your  name  has  been 
long  known  to  me  —  and  your 
family— and  you  have  not  been 
so  unknown  to  me  as  I  have  been 
to  you.' 

'  You  know  my  father  then? 
Have  you  not  renewed  your  ac- 
quaintance? He  leads  a  retired 
Hfe  here,  but  ia  always  glad  to 
meet  old  friends.' 

'  Your  father.  Miss  Femberton,  is 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect.  But  he  is  the  last  man  I 
would  hke  to  meet  just  now.  There 
are  family  reasons ' 

'  Yes,  of  course  that  letter  came 
from  you,  and  had  I  known  how  to 
address  it,  it  would  have  been  re- 
turned ' — May  had  almost  forgotten 
the  letter  until  this  allusion — '  and 
I  must  tell  you.  Captain  Halidame, 
that  whether  our  acquaintance  were 
short  or  long  you  had  no  right  to 
send  such  a  letter  to  me.  A  friend 
'would  not  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
confidence — still  less  a  stranger.' 

'  But  that  confidence  you  have 
hitherto  respected?  At  least  I 
trust  80.' 

Halidame  said  this  with  an  air 
half-imploring,  half- commanding, 
which  gained  for  him  something 
like  an  advantage. 

'  I  have  not  as  yet  shown  it  to 
my  father,'  she  returned, '  because  I 
was  willing  to  hear  some  explana- 
tion from  its  writer  before  giving 
the  trouble  and  vexation  at  which 
it  hinted.  But  if  no  explanation  be 
given — what  can  I  do?' 

There  was  something  apologetic 
in  the  last  appeal  which  weakened 
May's  position. 

'  Unfortunately,'  was  the  gloomy 
rejoinder, '  I  am  unable  to  give  any. 
I  can  only  repeat  the  warning  I 
wrote— that  the  mere  mention  of 
my  name  to  Captain  Femberton  as 
that  of  a  person  present  in  this 
place,  and  still  more  as  that  of  a 
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person  known  to  yon,  wonM  bring 
misery  npon  him  and  cast  a  cloud 
npon  his  life  whioh  wonld  canse  to 
yon,  of  all  others,  the  bitterest 
regret' 

May  looked  at  Ibe  speaker  as  if 
he  were  a  riddle  which  sne  wished  to 
gnees.  She  was  too  mnch  puzzled 
to  be  so  much  astonished  as  she 
might  have  been.  She  turned  upon 
the  couch  on  which  she  had  taken 
her  rest,  looked  upon  the  sky 
and  the  cluster  of  stars,  and  felt 
the  fresh  air,  which  came  cooler 
npon  her  chesk  as  the  morning  ad- 
Tanced.  She  knew  not  how  to 
answer.  But  she  turned  again, 
and  looked,  with  a  radiance  about 
her  which  eclipsed  all  her  roses, 
and  rivalled  even  her  diamonds 
on  her  neck.  Before  her  stood  the 
Hussar,  with  pale  proud  face,  and 
eyes  that  sought  to  interrogate  her 
own.  She  rose  from  her  seat  with 
a  sudden  effort,  and  said — 

'  Captain  Halidame,  what  do  you 
want  with  me?  I  saw  you  once, 
and  you  wrote  me  a  letter  which  I 
ought  not  to  have  received.  Ton 
take  advantage  of  me  here,  while  so 
few  people  are  about,  to  renew  its 
subject  By  what  right  do  you  do 
this  ?  And  supposing  that  I  should 
obey  you'— here  she  gave  a  little 
stamp  with  her  foot—'  what  do  you  • 
mean  then  ?' 

'  Miss  Pemberton,'  returned  the 
HusBBjr,  more  earnestly  and  gloomily 
than  ever,  'I  would  say  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  dare.  Your 
beauty— intensified  to  me,  I  will 
not  deny,  by  some  associations  it 
recalls— has  brought  me  to  your 
side  with  an  Irresistible  impulse, 
and  given  me  the  courage  which 
I  fear  is  only  that  of  desperation. 
But  I  swear  by  those  stars,  May, 
that  I  love  you  1' 

May  sank  upon  her  seat ;  and  it 
was  well  that  she  did  so  for  the 
sake  of  appearances;  for  at  this 
crisis  a  crowd  of  people  came  fix>m 
the  supper  room,  and  one  of  the 
most  audacious  of  the  number— a 
very  young  member  of  the  tribe  of 
young  Shuttleton,  who  had  been 
worshipping  May  from  afar  all  the 
evening,  and  was  emboldened  to 
address  her  at  last  only  through 
the  demoralization  caused  by  ti^e 


siege  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
the  final  defeat  of  the  garrison — 
actually  asked  her  to  dance. 

This  was  out  of  the  question,  so 
May,  for  want  of  a  better  excuse, 
said,  'that  she  was  engaged' — 
glancing  .at  Cecil  Halidame  as  she 
said  so,  to  help  her  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. She  was  really  engaged  to 
somebody,  as  her  card  might  have 
shown,  but  the  glance  at  the  Hussar 
was  enough.  He  took  her  at  her 
word— or  rather  at  her  glance— 
and  poor  May  had  to  answer  his 
appeal  by  giving  him  a  waltz. 

It  is  very  awkward  to  have  to 
waltz  with  a  man  under  such  cir- 
cumstances —  young  ladies  will 
surely  agree  with  me  there.  And 
it  is  surely  still  more  awkward 
when  your  partner  renews  his 
suit  instead  of  giving  you  back  to 
your  chaperone,  or  merely  walking 
you  about  to  cool.  Capteiin  Hali- 
dame, while  performing  the  latter 
process,  took  up  the  thread  of  the 
previous  conversation,  and,  but  for 
the  confusion  which  now  began  to 

grevail  in  the  ball  room,  he  would 
avei  made  May  more  embarrassed 
than  he  did.  For  young  Shuttleton 
by  this  time  began  to  be  unruly ;  it 
had  taken  just  a  little  too  much  in 
the  way  of  stimulants,  and  not  all 
the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king^s 
men  could  call  it  back  to  ways  of 
decorum.  And  having  taken  too 
much,  it  of  course  wanted  to  take 
more;  and  unfortunately  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  host  and  hostess  al- 
lowed large  license  for  the  purpose. 
So  sparkling  wine  was  drank  out  of 
much  larger  vessels  than  was  ever 
intended  for  it,  and  sparkling  con- 
versation assumed  a  much  larger 
tone  than  it  had  ventured  to  assume 
at  the  beginning  of  the  evening. 
Even  Lucy,  who  was  not  put  down 
by  a  trifle,  had  to  keep  the  crowd  of 
her  admirers  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, and  to  restrain  herself  within 
a  limited  circle.  As  for  May,  she 
was  compelled,  as  she  thought,  to 
cling  to  the  Hussar  for  protection, 
and  so  it  came  that  she  danced  with 
him  more  dances  than  one,  with- 
out, however,  any  further  return  to 
the  subject  which  occupied  them 
both. 
At  three  in  the  morning  MuHi- 
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g^wny  soup  was  served  to  the 
sinking  dancers ;  and  it  was  while 
a  rash  was  being  made  at  this  op- 
partune  refreshment  that  Cecil 
again  sought  to  engage  May  on 
the  sabject  which  was  nearest  his 
heart  The  pair  were  together  in 
their  old  place  near  the  window, 
throngh  which  the  air  came  fresher 
than  before,  while  the  light  of  the 
stars  was  more  pale  in  the  now- 
determined  morning. 

'May/  said  the  Hossar,  'I  Ioto 
yon,  and  I  know  that  you  love  me. 
Will  yon  keep  oar  loves  secret? 
One  day  I  will  tell  yon  all.' 

'  I  dare  not/  replied  May,  evading 
response  to  the  most  important  part 
of  nis  avowal ;  '  yon  shoold  tell  me, 
if  you  love  me,  why  yon  will  not 
Bee  my  &ther/ 

Then  the  people  came  crowding 
in  again,  and  Biay  was  claimed  by 
tibe  Gartwiights,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  order  to  dismiss  their  guests. 

*  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your- 
self' was  Mrs.  Oartwright's  usual 
greeting  to  the  guests  who  came  up 
and  made  their  adienz ;  '  it  is  not 
oar  fault  if  you  have  not,  for  Cart- 
wright  ordered  everything  of  the 
best'  And  Cartwright,  who  stood 
by,  and  seemed  thoroughly  weary 
of  his  friends,  corroborated  this  as- 
sertion with  a  significant  nod. 

Jjo/ss  did  not  seem  to  think  this 
eizhibition  quite  dignified,  and  drew 
May  towards  the  door,  where  the 
carriage  was  waiting.  Captain  Ha- 
lidame  was  waiting  too  on  the  steps, 
and  it  was  just  after  the  mayor  and 
mayoress,  and  Lucy  and  May,  had 
entered  the  carriage  that  May  made 
the  discovery  that-Hshe  had  lost  her 
necklace.  ___^ 

CHAPTER  VIL 

BBOXPTON  BOW— A   SEIBHISH — AND 
THS  CAFTIJBE  OF  A  SECOND  FLOOB. 

The  reader  who  has  not  made  the 
aoquaintsnce  of  Brompton  Bow, 
^(ompton,  London,  need  not  take 
the  omission  much  to  heart,  for  the 
association  is  not  likely  to  gain  him 
any  great  advantage,  either  prac- 
tioil  or  honorary ;  and  the.  place  in 
question  may  be  resembled  at  best 
to  a  shabby  person  in  the  midst  of 
brilliant  society.    For  below  Bromp- 
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ion  Bow  and  above  Brompton  Bow 
are  favourite  haunts  of  the  pros- 
perous hud  wealthy.  The  new 
squares  and  houses,  to  be  sure,  are 
suggestive  of  inhabitants  with  new 
incomes ;  but  incomes  must  be  new 
at  one  time  or  another,  like  families 
and  titles,  and  it  would  be  illiberal 
to  make  any  objection  to  them  on 
that  score.  The  residents  in  the 
more  distinguiBhed  quarters  cer- 
tainly look  down  upon  Brompton 
Bow,  and  consider  that  all  those 
parts  of  the  main  thoroughfare 
where  the  houses  seem  shrinking 
away  from  the  road,  and  the  shops 
alone  take  up  a  bold  position  and 
advance  tiieir  goods  to  the  front  of 
the  pavement,  ought  to  be  improved 
off  the  face  of  fashionable  creation. 
That  this  great  work  will  be  accom- 
plished one  of  these  days  we  may 
be  toleraUy  certain;  but  ugly  old 
houses  in  the  midst  of  handsome 
new  neighbourhoods  have  an  im- 
portance quite  apart  from  their  in- 
trinsic claims,  and,  even  when  leases 
do  not  interfere,  are  as  difficult  to 
get  out  of  the  way  as  an  organ- 
grinder  who  knows  the  value  of 
peace  and  quietness,  and  there  is  no 
remedy  in  the  case  of  the  houses  by 
an  appeal  to  the  police. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  alter  the 
ball  at  Shuttleton,  and  towards  the 
close,  therefore,  of  the  London  sea- 
son, that  a  lady  and  gentleman 
might  have  been  seen — ^by  anybody 
not  too  proud,  and  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  reach  the  Park,  for  it  was 
getting  late  in  the  afternoon^  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  one  of  the  nume- 
rous houses  in  Brompton  Bow  whidi 
were  labelled  with  the  announce- 
ment of  '  Apartments  to  let.'  The 
particular  mansion  was  one  of  the 
dingiest  of  its  dingy  neighbours, 
and,  to  judge  by  its  windows  and 
doorway,  would  have  gained  any 
number  of  marks  *for  dirt'  in  a 
competitive  examination.  Not,  how- 
ever, that  the  peculiar  accumulation 
which  a  late  eminent  statesman 
philosophised  into  'matter  in  the 
wrong  place'  always  gives  a  bad 
style  to  a  house.  There  is  dirt  and 
dirt  In  the  case  of  a  great  man- 
sion whose  owner  has  so  many  places 
to  Uve  in  that  ho  cannot  give  his 
town  residence  more  than  three 
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months  in  the  year,  it  is  associated 
with  dignity  compared  wi^  which 
the  bright  door -knockers  and 
whitened  steps  of  little  streets  and 
terraces  mnst  feel  abject;  indeed.  But 
the  house  in  BrompUm  Bow  was 
open  to  no  inference  of  the  kind. 
It  was  oYidently  inhabited,  as  a 
general  role,  to  the  ntmost  extent 
of  its  capadly,  and  the  dirt  bore  all 
the  air  of  a  necessary  infliction. 

What  conld  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man be  doing  at  snch  a  honse?  No 
one  would  suppose  that  they  in- 
tended to  live  there,  for  they  had 
the  appearance  of  p^sons  not  only 
of  some  rank  in  life,  but  of  easy 
pecuniary  resources.  They  were 
both  well  dressed,  and  the  lady  wore 
— ^but  you  may  guess  the  land  of 
costume  that  the  lady  wore,  for  the 
lady  was  no  other  than  May  Pem- 
berton,  the  gentleman  bemg  no 
other  than  her  father. 

I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once 
that  they  ti^ere  going  to  live  there — 
that*  is  to  mji  if  the  apartments 
happened  to  suit— and  this  fact 
seemed  somewhat  difficult  of  inves- 
tigation. The  question  of  opening 
the  door  required,  not  exactly  a 
pitched  battle,  but  certainly  a  de- 
cided skirmish,  to  decide  ii  Cap- 
tain Pemberton  commenced  opera- 
tions by  knocking  and  ringing;  and 
finding  that  demonstration  fail  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
he  followed  it  up  by  ringing  and 
knocking  by  way  of  change  of  tac- 
tics. The  new  movement  caused  a 
reconnaissance  *  from  a  second -floor 
window  on  the  part  of  a  foce  that 
looked  feminine,  but  gave  the  ob- 
server no  time  to  enter  into  further 
particulars,  as  it  retreated  rapidly 
upon  being  seen,  and  a  pair  of  hands 
apparently  belonging  to  it  slammed 
down  the  casement  in  a  decisive 
manner.  The  captain  was  just  about 
to  tlurow  hack  his  position  towards 
the  road,  in  order  to  take  a  more 
general  view  of  the  place  previous 
to  a  final  retirement,  when  he  found 
that  the  other  side  had  thrown  out 
a  skirmisher  on  his  left  flank,  and 
that  he  and  his  daughter  were  being 
carefully  surveyed  from  the  area. 
The  two  sides  being  within  range,  a 
few  shots  were  the  natural  conse- 
quence. 


'  What  is  it  you  want,  sir  f  asked 
the  young  lady,  the  author  probably 
of  the  rec(mnai88ance  from  above. 

'  I  want  the  door  opened  in  the 
first  plaee,'  said  the  captain,  flatter- 
ing himself  that  he  lutd  made  his 
shot  tell. 

'And  what  then?'  dema|ided  the 
skirmisher,  who  felt  by  no  means 
hit  as  yet. 

*  I  want  to  see  the  apaortmeiitB,' 
was  the  brisk  rejoinder. 

The  last  shot  brought  the  girl 
down,  or  rather  brought  her  up; 
for  she  disappeared  from  the  area 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  late  for  an 
appointment,  ana  appeared  with  the 
street  door  in  her  hand  with  a  cele- 
rity suggestive  of  relationship  to 
Sir  Boyle  Bocher's  famous  bird,  and 
seldom  seen  except  in  a  Christmas 
pantomime;  so  that,  to  make  the 
illusi<m  complete.  Captain  Pember- 
ton ought  to  have  laid  across  the 
doorway  so  that  she  might  trip  over 
him  as  she  stepped  out,  and  May 
should  have  pirouetted  into  the  road 
clad  in  a  starry  costume  composed 
of  any  number  of  gossamw  skirts. 
But  I  r^^t  to  say,  in  the  cause  of 
the  public  amusement,  that  neither 
of  the  pair  took  this  dramatic  view 
of  the  situation. 

The  domestic,  too,  dropped  her 
pantomimic  ways,  and  it  was  in  a 
decorous  spirit  of  legitimate  ccNuedy 
that  she  apologised  for  keeping  the 
visitors  waiting,  and  voluntemd  at 
once  to  conduct  them  up  stairs. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  inte- 
rior was  not  very  promisiDg.  The 
domestic,  in  the  first  place,  was 
peculiar.  She  had  a  decidedly  pretty 
moe,  fresh  and  round,  with  bright 
eyes  and  a  little  tumed-up  nose,  an 
expression  of  subdued  sauciness,  and 
a  manner  decidedly  above  her  appa- 
rent position.  So  was  her  dress, 
indeed,  in  some  respects;  for  over 
a  common  cotton  dress,  trailing  a 
little  on  one  side  where  the  skirt 
seemed  to  be  torn  from  the  gathers, 
she  wore  a  velvet  mantle  that  had 
seen  better  days  but  might  have 
seen  worse,  and  at  the  back  of  her 
auburn  hair  a  little  bonnet  having 
all  the  appearance  of  moving  in  the 
same  circles  of  society  as  the  man- 
tle, being  just  a  little  battered  but 
rather  festive  in  appearance  than 
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otherwise.  The  entry  in  which  she 
stood  was  of  the  kind  which  may  be 
called  a  hall  if  people  please  to  be 
poetical,  bat  is  designated  prosaic- 
ally a  passage.  It  was  not  nndistin- 
giusb«l  by  a  presence  of  misguided 
matter  snch  ad  gave  a  character  to 
the  outside  of  the  house;  and  the 
stairs  oonTeyed  a  similar  impression , 
heightraied  by  the  fact  that  the  car- 
pet eqjoyed  a  proud  state  of  freedom, 
and  refused  to  be  confined  to  cold 
conrentionality  by  tyrannical  brass 
rods^  to  which,  however,  resistance 
was  eai^,  as  they  weipe  too  short  to 
reach  more  than  one  of  their  staples 
at  onoe,  and  so  stuck  about  plea- 
santly in  people's  feet  In  the  dis- 
tance, on  tiie  first  landing,  was  a 
conservatory,  which  had  a  strong 
dash  of  a  stoie-room  and  a  slight 
Baspici<m  of  a  kitchen  about  it 
There  were  flowers  here  and  there, 
and  a  ca^  with  a  couple  of  canaries 
hanging  in  the  centre ;  but  the  floor 
was  oonsiderably  occupied  by '  some- 
body's luggage,'  and  the  shelves  re- 
ceived considerable  additions  from 
Bomebody's  dinner,  or  rather  the  re- 
nudns  of  it,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  dropped  there— plates,  dishes, 
glasaea  and  all — ^in  one  of  tiie  pan- 
tomimic flights  of  the  evidently 
agile  bat  not  very  neat-handed  Fhil- 
lis  who  now  ushered  them  up 
BtairB. 

Usheied  them,  did  I  say?  The 
zooms  were  on  the  first  floor,  and 
she  reached  them  apparently  in 
about  tlnree  bounds. 

Captain  Pemberton  and  his  daugh- 
ter, who  followed  at  a  decorous  pace, 
foimd  her  emplpying  the  diffiarence 
of  time  in  patting  the  principal 
apartment  in  order.  Herioeaofthis 
process  seemed  to  consiBt  in  hi<iiDg 
a  cup  of  tea  and  some  bread  and 
butter,  of  which  she  had  probably 
been  partaking,  in  the  interior  of  a 
convenient  ottoman  otherwise  occu- 
pied hj  Freoich  romances  in  paper 
covers,  throwing  a  shawl  in  a  negli- 
gent way  with  a  view  to  conceal  as 
much  as  might  be  the  shabbiness 
of  an  arm-chair,  spreading  the  anti- 
macassars, drawing  the  curtains  so 
as  to  exclade  excess  of  light,  and 
dealing  sanunarily  with  me  least 
handsome  of  the  vases  on  the  chim- 
ney by  patting  them  in  her  pocket 


She  evidently  oonsideied  that  the 
new  lodgers-Hshe  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  they  should  become  so — 
were  people  of  a  superior  class,  sad 
would  resent  dilapicktions  and  want 
of  taste. 

So  when  the  captain  and  Mi^ 
arrived  in  the  apartment  its  appear- 
ance was  not  so  bad  as  they  had 
expected  from  the  look  of  the  house 
generally ;  and  when  they  found  that 
the  other  rooms  were  comfortable 
enough  for  sleeping  purposes,  they 
were  content  to  accept  a  basis  of 
negotiation  and  to  inquire  as  to  de- 
tails. Their  questions  on  this  head 
were  answered  in  a  triumphant 
manner.  The  entire  house  was  on 
the  eve  of  thorough  renovation,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  beautifal 
than  all  the  beautiful  things  that 
her  mistress  had  bought  for  it. 
Sach  was  the  assurance  of  the  young 
lady,  who  added  her  regret  that  her 
mistress  was  not  at  home  to  give 
them  farther  particulars.  However, 
she,  the  domestic,  knew  all  about 
everything,  and  had  authority  to 
act  in  the  matter,  even  to  closing 
the  bargain.  So  when  Captain  Pem- 
berton found  that  the  rent  was  more 
moderate  than  that  of  any  place  he 
had  seen  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, and  May  assured  him  tiiat 
she  wouliL  henelf  be  able  to  give 
snch  adornments  to  the  rooms  that 
they  would  not  be  recognisable  in  a 
day  or  two,  the  negotiations  were 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  do- 
main being  taken  for  a  month. 
Both  the  captain  and  his  daughter 
were  indeed  so  troubled  by  the 
many  fruitless  efibrts  th^  had  made 
to  find  a  temporary  home,  that,  as 
the  hours  wore  on,  they  were  reiEuly 
to  take  almost  anything  they  could 
find  within  their  means.  And  peo- 
ple not  accustomed  to  searching  for 
furnished  apartments  in  London 
may  be  excused  perhaps  for  feeling 
a  little  annoyed  at  the  preposterous 
prices  asked  for  indiflerent  accom- 
modation, as  well  as  the  equally 
preposterous  pretensions  of  the  land- 
ladies, who,  if  you  believe  what  they 
say,  have  always  seen  better  days, 
do  not  keep  lodging-houses,  but  ave 
willing  to  let  a  few  apartments  which 
they  do  not  require,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  are  daughters  of  colonels 
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in  the  army  or  oonntry  rectors,  and^ 
in  exceptionally  audaoiooB  inatanoes, 
are  related  to  living  members  of  the 
peerage. 

Captain  Pemberton  had  snch  an 
habitoal  idea  of  the  nnqnestionable 
nature  of  his  own  position  that  he 
said  not  a  word  about '  references ;' 
bat  the  young  lady  in  charge  was 
quite  content  to  take  the  new  lodgers 
for  what  they  seemed,  especially  as 
the  gentleman's  card  described  him 
asCSiptain;  fbrthouRh  Captains  are 
not  regarded  by  business  people  in 
London  with  the  same  superstitions 
▼eneration  as  in  social  circles  at 
Shuttleton,  the  rank  still  goes  a  long 


way,  and  gave  every  satis&ction  in 
the  present  instance.  No  further 
time  was  therefore  lost,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  pair  should  take 
possession  aa  Eoon  as  they  could  get 
their  baggage  from  the  railway  star 
tion,  for  it  was  only  in  the  moming^ 
that  tiiey  had  arrived  from  the 
north,  A  cab  having  been  pre- 
pared they  drove  oflf  on  their  mis- 
sion; and  the  young  lady  of  the 
house,  who  took  their  interests  in 
hand  with  wonderful  enthusiasm — 
stimulated  too  by  the  advance  of  a 
sovereign  by  the  captain— promised 
that  a  plain  dinner  should  be  ready 
for  them  on  their  return. 
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'rpHE  stage-door!'  What  a  world 
JL     of    suggestion   lies    in   the 
well-known  words.  What  a  strange 
medley  of  memories,  hopes,  fears, 
fallacies,  airy  fancies,  grim  realities, 
practical  work,  ephemeral  dreams, 
they  conjure  up  even  to  the  un- 
initiated who  have  lingered  about 
the  plain,  sordid-looking  porch  so 
remote  from  the  grand  vestibule  of 
the  Yast  theatre,  and  there  watched, 
with  an  almost  painful  Vuriosity, 
the  closely-shaven  men  and  pink- 
oomplezioned  women  who  pass  in 
and  out  on  '  treasury  days.'    What 
a  life  of  jest   in  earnest  and  la- 
borious play  may  be  found  behind 
that  dingy  portal  by  those  who  have 
the  talismanic  pass- word  that  en- 
ables them  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  shadows  that  lie  beyond  ii 
For  few  of  those  most  accustomed 
to  the  mysterious  precinct  of  'the 
green-room '  known  as  '  behind  the 
scenes'  ever  become  so  perfectly 
familiar  with  it  aa  to  lose  all  sense 
of  a  mysterious  disconnection  from 
the  outer  world  of  everyday  ex- 
perience.   The  architects  who  build 
a  theatre,  the  masons  and   car- 
penters, the  joiners  and  smiths  and 
painters,  are   no   more  free  from 
this  strange  influence  than  are  the 
casters  and  blowers  of  glass  bottles 
from  the  effecte  of  the  subtle  aroma 
of  the  liquors  that  those  yessels 
may  afterwards  contain.    There  is 


a  ghosUy  habitancy  about  a  play- 
house, even  when  it  is  empty, 
which  must  always  exert  a 
spell  upon  stage-carpenters,  scene- 
shifters,  property-men — ay,  even 
upon  actors  tnemselves.  Although 
the  ordinary  actor  can  afford  to 
think  of  little  but  himself  and  his 
part,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how 
any  stage  player  could  acquire  that 
slight  unreality  of  tone  and  manner 
(which,  superimposed  upon  reality 
of  character,  make  what  we  call 
'good  acting')  unless  it  were  by 
some  inexplicable  association  of  the 
place.  This,  however,  is  beside 
our  present  purpose ;  fqr  it  is  not 
in  its  public  aspect  that  we  are 
about  to  regard  the  stage-door :  not 
in  all  ite  bravery  of  wardrobe 
amidst  flashing  lighte  and  paste 
jewels  and  the  fire  of  five  thousand 
pairs  of  eyes  that  sparkle  from  '  the 
front.'  The  green-room  whose 
dangers  wise  old  Dr.  Johnson  saw 
and  shunned,  nobly  distrusting 
himself,  is  but  a  dim  apartment  to- 
day without  the  flare  of  gas  to 
mitigate  the  tarnish  of  ite  old- 
fashioned  chimney-glass  and  the 
seediness  of  ite  furniture.  No  bril- 
liant costumes  rustle  and  gleam  as 
Hie  actors  and  actresses  pass  in  and 
out.  Sober  and  even  sorrowful- 
faced  men  stand  about  the  'en- 
trances '  to  the  stage  or  telk  to  the 
two  or  three  ladies  who  wait  to  see 
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wheihOT  there  is  to  be  any  re- 
hearsal of  the  parfc  for  which  they 
were  called.  Natty  little  bonnets, 
coqnettish  boots,  and  lace-edged 
{)ettiooat8  there  are  certainly,  and 
even  in  the  men's  dresses  may  be  dis- 
covered here  and  there  that  pecn- 
L'arity  which  marks  the  actor  as  a 
man  who  wears  his  clothes  with  a  dif- 
ference; the  difference  being  that  he 
will  soon  have  to  change  them,  and  so 
has  a  tendency  sometimes  to  re- 
markable x»ttems  and  strange  re- 
•liefis  of  colour,  as  thoagh  he  might 
as  well  take  as  mnch  as  possible  oat 
of  fiehion  in  a  given  time.  The 
difference  between  the  private  cos- 
tumes of  actors  is  a  wide  one:  so 
wide  that  they  are  easily  distin- 
guished, even  by  their  nnlikeness, 
as  belonging  to  '  the  profession.' 
Either  they  are  more  dressed  than 
ordinary  people,  or  much  less  so. 
Largish  patterns,  striking  'cuts,' 
and  a  generally  pervading  assertion 
of  the  right  to  fashionable  dis- 
tinction—or the  extreme  of  an  opu- 
lent plainness,  clerically-cnt  black, 
solemn  stocks  and  portentous  col- 
lars, ebony  canes  and  wide-brimmed 
hats.  The  feuBhion  of  actors  is 
either  that  of  sham  church  or  sham 
world:  there  are  few  instances  of 
anything  between. 

It  requires  this  pronounced 
tendency  to  reassure  them  that  they 
are  ordinary  men.  He  who  for 
four  hours  nightly  may  have  to 
appear  in  a  dress  and  accoutre- 
ments which  are  intended  to  de- 
stroy his  own  identity  had  need  to 
adopt  an  exaggeration  of  his  own 
proper  costume  to  recover  his  per- 
sonality and  vindicate  his  right  to 
xeoognition.  The  ladies  have  less 
occasion  for  this  rehabilitating  pro- 
cess, for  the  yagaries  of  female 
fitthion  leave  such  wide  latitude  as 
to  nudce  varieties  of  dress  almost 
indifferent.  Indeed,  considering  the 
present  tendency  of  stage  costumes. 
It  must  often  be  sufficient  change  for 
an  actress  to  know  that  she  is  com- 
pletely clothed  instead  of  being  only 
'  dressed  for  a  part' 

But  there  is  no  need  to  draw 
these  distinctions  now.  There  is 
no  audience  in  that  vast  dim  ca- 
vernous area  that  lies  before  us  as 
we  stand  on  the  great  ^stage  at 


Drury  Lane  and  look  across  an 
almost  impenetrable  vista  at  the 
holland-covered  stalls  and  boxes, 
wondering  how  it  can  be  that  to- 
night that  dark  void  shall  be  alive 
with  eager,  expectant  faces  bright 
with  the  gleam  of  light  and  the 
jewels  on  women's  necks;  that  in 
place  of  the  odour  of  gas  and 
orange-peel  mingled  with  the  smell 
of  sawdust  and  the  inexpressible 
flavour  that  belongs  to  all  shut- 
up  places,  a  subtle  aroma  of 
patchouli,  musk,  and  lavender,  the 
slight  soupgon  of  kid  gloves  and 
macassar  shall  waft  across  this 
chasm  of  an  orchestra  and  reach 
the  prompter  at  the  wing. 

There  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able about  a  theatre,  in  its  stage- 
door  aspect,  than  that  the  ghostly 
inflaence  of  which  we  spoke  just 
now  seems  never  to  be  associated 
with  the  front  of  the  house.  Audi- 
ences come  and  go,  but  seem  to 
have  no  abiding  haunt  in  the  space 
before  the  curtain.  As  we  look  out 
from  the  footlights  this  morning  we 
think  of  the  rows  of  people  who 
filled  the  seats  last  night,  speculate 
on  the  faces  of  the  vast  audience 
that  will  gather  there  again  in  a  few 
hours:  but  .between  the  two  there 
is  no  link  in  the  dark  tiers  of  boxes 
where  one  can  just  hear  the  sound 
of  the  broom  but  can  see  no  sha- 
dowy forms  save  those  of  the  at- 
tend[antd  who  are  preparing  for 
seven  o'clock.  No:  it  is  behind 
the  scenes  that  the  ghostly  com- 
pany seems  ever  present ;  and  the 
man  who  could  8X)end  a  night  there, 
even  though  he  might  be  the  fire- 
man in  charge,  and  so  with  plenty 
to  do  to  see  all  safe  before  he  sat  down 
in  Ms  Windsor  chair  to  make  his  early 
morning  coffee,  must  be  a  fellow  of 
dull  clay  indeed  if  he  could  ever 
feel  that  he  was  actually  alone 
in  the  place. 

There  has  been  good  company 
there  day  and  night  lately,  how- 
ever,—not  ghostly  company  only, 
but  real  live  flesh  and  blood,  sub- 
sisting on  substantial  pork-chops, 
sausages,  bread,  cheese,  and  porter. 
The  sounds  of  labour  have  rever- 
berated in  some  of  those  hidden 
•  vistas  all  day  long,  and  have  been 
taken  up  at  midnight  again  to  go 
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on  til]  cockcrow.  Ton  wonld  bardly 
think  it  as  you  Btand  jast  inside 
that  mysterious  portal  and  look  at 
the  iHg  traditional  horseshoe  nailed 
against  the  wall  for  Inck  and  as 
a  preservative  from  any  other 
witchcraft  than  that  which  weaves 
its  spells  nightly  amidst  the  gay 
company  of  Her  Majesty's  Servants : 
and  yet  once  pass  the  threshold 
that  leads  yoa  on  to  the  stage  and 
set  your  foot  npon  the  steep  dark 
stair  in  that  dim,  dusty  corner,  and 
you  shall  enter  on  a  region  of  en- 
chantment, where  giants,  ogres,  sea 
monsters,  fairies,  trolls,  demons,  si- 
rens, necromancers,  and  chimeras 
dire  are  to  the  manor  bom.  You 
shall  hob-a-nob  with  Blunderbore, 
eat  your  saveloy  with  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  dance  a  reel  with  Sawoey 
Bean,  ask  a  question  of  the  Sphinx, 
propound  a  riddle  to  the  Sybil,  bruBh 
the  dew  from  Titania's  mantle  with 
Mother  Bunch's  broom,  uncover  Ali 
Baba's  jars,  put  on  Morgiana^s 
sb'ppers,  sit  on  Alnaschor's  carpet, 
open  Fortunatus's  purse,  shake 
hands  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 
as  you  doff  Sinbad's  turban,  tread 
on  the  toes  of  Fee-Faw-Fum,  tweak 
the  nose  of  Timour  the  Tartar, 
make  one  of  the  family  that  '  lived 
in  a  shoe,'  overhaul  the  wardrobe 
of  Little  Bo-pep,  make  real  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Three  Bears, 
wait  at  home  in  the  cottage  for 
Mother  Hubbard;  and,  if  you 
please,  eat  very  mock  tiurtle  soap 
out  of  the  Dish  which  ran  after  the 
Spoon,  that  now  serves  to  convey 
that  rather  sawdusty  dainty  to  your 
mouth.  More  than  that,  you  shall 
be  a  real  traveller  through  the 
gold  and  silver  thickets  of  the  en- 
chanted forest  Tou  saw  one  of  its 
glades  down  below  quite  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  but  didn't  know 
it  for  what  it  was.  The  world 
*dree'  was  on  you,  and  it  looked 
only  like  oddly-shaped  slips  of  lath 
and  canvas  streaked  with  coarse 
paint  and  plastered  here  and  there 
with  patches  of  dull  Dutch  metal 
You  shall  see  the  magic  artificers 
busy  at  work  constructing  the 
Realms  of  Barley  Sugar  in  the 
Island  of  Gilt  Gingerbread  for  the 
great  transformation  scene  of  Bril-  • 
liant  Brandy  Balls  and  Transcend- 


ant  Toffee  in  the  Academical  Arcana 
of  Alicampaigne.  In  a  word,  you 
may,  with  the  proper  introduction — 
revealed  only  unaer  a  fearful  vow 
of  secrecy — visit  the  painting-rooms 
and  property-rooms,  where  grave, 
pale,  and  tired-eyed  men  are  at 
work  day  and  night  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  great  Christmas  Pan- 
tomime. 

The  painting-room  is  the  first 
surprise,  so  little  does  it  correspond 
with  the  general  notion  of  such  a 
place,  and  so  little  are  the  great 
scenic  artists  distinguished  from 
their  workmen,  in  the  soiled  holland 
blouses  which  are  the  uniforms  of 
the  place.  It  is  best  not  to  aak 
questions,  for  only  the  initiated  are 
supposed  to  have  the  entr^,  and  it 
is  possible,  that  should  you  exhibit 
a  too  obvious  curiosity,  you  may  be 
politely  requested  to  withdraw.  At 
present  you  feci  a  little  in  the  way, 
for  on  the  spacious  floor  a  great 
sheet  of  canvas  has  been  spread, 
whereon  a  gentleman  is  walking 
as  though  he  were  practising  sur- 
veying, and  had  determined  to  begin 
by  constructing  a  great  map,  mark- 
ing out  the  divisions  with  a  long 
brush,  while  one  or  two  assistants 
are  similarly  engaged  in  another 
part  of  it.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
scene  which  will  be  lowered  at  the 
transformation  of  Grimguffin,  Nig- 
gledy wink,  Velocipediaro,  and  Silver 
Lily  into  Clown,  Pantaloon,  Har- 
lequin, and  Columbine,  and  it  will 
be  completed  after  it  is  hung  in  the 
flies,  whence  it  descends  through  a 
cleft  in  the  floor  of  the  painting- 
room  to  its  proper  place  on  the  stage. 
Tho$!e  bearded  gentlemen,  sitting 
on  tall  steps,  ana  hArd  at  work  at 
the  canvas,  are  engaged  on  other 
scenes,  where  elementary  cascades, 
bowers,  rustic  lanes  and  sylvan 
glades  are  appearing  with  a  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  and  a  precision 
and  effective  breadth  of  touch,  that 
causes  you  to  wonder  no  longer  how 
it  is  that  some  of  our  greatest  artists 
have  been  scene-painters  during 
some  part  of  their  career.  The  rule 
of  this  Art  workshop  is  silence,  acd 
it  is  pofssible  that  should  you  address 
any  observation  to  the  gentleman 
who  is  walking  over  the  acre  of 
canvas,  he  would  not  hear  you,  eo 
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abecnrlriiigisbisocoapatioxL  Nobody 
has  time  eren  to  dine  here,  except 
by  occasional  leferenoes  to  a  plate 
and  a  pewter  pot  which  stand  some- 
where on  a  convenient  chair,  or  a 
ledge,  within  reach.  Word  has 
already  come  np  that  the  set  scene 
must  be  down  in  an  hour,  and  on 
the  stage  yon  may  have  noticed  a 
great  creaking  of  ropes  and  pulleys, 
a  aeries  of  nnintelligible  cries,  and 
the  tendency  of  all  kinds  of  sub- 
stantial trees  and  rocks  to  retire 
altogether  in  favour  of  some  equally 
natural  object,  the  sudden  approach 
of  which,  without  any  perceptible 
agency,  is  unspeakably  confusing. 
It  s  on  the  floor  beneath,  however, 
that  the  magic  spell  begins  to  work. 
When  having  passed  along  a  pas- 
sage, where  a  great  hose,  twining 
li^  a  leather  serpent,  and  great 
brass  cocks  and  couplings  at  various 
intervals,  suggest  the  constant  pro- 
vision against  fire.  Hero,  in  a  wild 
dream  of  all  the  fairy  tales  and  hob- 
goblin stories  known  to  childhood, 
you  beoome  acquainted  with  the 
realities  of  dramatic  art ;  the  mys- 
teries of  the  banquet  where  great 
parcel  gilt  goblets  and  silver  dagons; 
regal  salvers  and  festal  chaplets  are 
flung  about  in  reckless  profusion. 
It  vs  customary  to  wonder  whether 
there  is  real  wine  in  these  costly 
vessels;  whether  real  loaves  and 
collars  of  brawn  crown  the  festive 
board ;  and  above  all,  whether  the 
Clown  ever  has  a  genuine  goose  in 
those  capacious  '  tranks,'  where  he 
stows  away  so  much  miscellaneous 
property.  A  still  greater  ponder  is 
in  store  for  you,  a  wonder  that  will 
correct  the  vulgar  notion,  which 
assoresyou,  that '  none  of  the  things 
look  real  when  you're  close  to  'em.' 
Remember  you  have  to  do  with  the 
Tery  perfection  of  the  art  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  that  when  an  order  comes 
up — say  for  a 'batch  of  bread  for  the 
baker,  in  *  Hop  o'  my  Thumb ' — ^the 
loaves  must  be  true  to  the  scale  and 
best  households.  Here  they  are 
close  to  you  on  a  table,  and  you 
know  that  you  thought  they  were 
real  half-quartern  bricks  sent  in  for 
the  teas  of  the  carpenters  and  scene- 
shifters.  Take  one  in  your  hand 
and  squeeze  it,  and  you  shall  find  it 
crinch  in  the  crust  just  like  real 


bread,  and  that  its  well-baked  cakey 
look,  albeit  it  is  made  only  of  co- 
loured canvas,  gives  you  a  positive 
appetite.  The  same  with  those 
chickens  and  ducks  (canva»-backed 
ducks)  ready  skewered  for  the 
Brobdignag  kitchen:  they  are  old 
stagers  brought  out  afresh,  and  only 
want  flouring  in  the  manner  of  the 
poulterer  of  real  life.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  this  kind  of  repairing  going 
on.  Five*and-forty  ballet  skirts  out 
of  the  two  hundred  or  so  on  the 
shelves  must  be  FYenoh  chalked 
and  puff-powdered,  and  the  blue 
and  gold  trimming  renovated  for 
the  Great  Dance  of  Water  Lilies  and 
Forget-me-nots  in  the  Pork-pie 
Island  scene;  while  for  the  same 
admirable  episode,  half  a  dozen 
black  and  white  grunters  are  rapidly 
becoming  shapely,  on  wire  frames, 
inside  which  as  many  juvenile 
supers  vnll  be  introduced  to  scuttle 
across  the  stage  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. Do  you  see  this  drawing? 
It  represents  a  big  bamble  bee,  and 
has  just  been  brought  here  by  an 
eminent  artist  who  has  the  designing 
of  the  dresses  and  costumes  for  the 
great  performance. 

Of  all  the  men  who  ever  lived, 
surely  that  bright  cheery-looking 
gentleman  who  takes  up  the  draw- 
ing and  looks  at  it  is  the  most 
equable.  He  has  no  notion  of  diffi- 
culties, not  a  bit  of  it,  for  he  is  in 
fact  the  chief  necromancer  in  this 
wonderful  fable  world,  though  he 
is  in  the  homely  guise  of  sn  apron 
and  shirt  sleeves,  and  takes  a  bite  of 
toast  and  a  sip  of  cold  cocoa  as  aids 
to  reflection.  By  to-morrow  a  big 
representation  of  the  bumble  bee 
will  lie  on  the  floor,  composed  of 
wicker-work,  yellow  plush,  crape, 
bugles,  and  gauze.  All  bat  the 
legs,  and  these  will  be  supplied 
by  long,  black  worsted  stockings 
covering  the  arms  and  legs  of  the 
agile  youth  who,  personating  the  in- 
dustrious insect  celebrated  by  Doc- 
tor Watts,  frisks  in  this  neat  frame- 
work at  the  feet  of  Little  Boy  Blue, 
as  he  helps  the  Queen  to  eat  her 
bread  and  honey  in  the  royal  par- 
lour. 

Do  you  want  the  four-and-twenty 

, blackbirds?    •Here   they   are,  all 

ready,  in  such  a  pie  as  makes  your 
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begia  to  sing,  by  meanB  of  artfull;- 
oonoealed  whistlers  at  the  wii](!s. 
Ib  it  Bobinson  CniBoe?  tbere  is  hie 
partot,  a  tmcnlent  bird,  only  wait- 
mif  for  an  intelligent  stipernumerary 
to  flap  his  wjnga,  and  be  careM 
not  to  show  too  much  haman  leg 
uudenwatb  his  plumes.  Qrim 
above  all,  towering  over  eaits  of 
armonr,  sheep,  phantost  horses,  cro- 
codiles with  ezpressive  tails,  spears, 
hattshets,  barrels,  enormons  goose- 
berries, stacks  of  vegeiables,  flowers, 
each  of  vhich  will  expand  and  show 
a  fairy  in  its  inmost  petal ;  stripped 
corpses  of  slain  warriors,  bleeding 
sawdust  at  the  knee-joints;  legs  of 
mutton,  ribs  of  beef,  effigies  of 
police  oonstables  stand  iug  stark  and 
grim  in  bye  corners,  giant  crockery, 
formidable  pokers,  pipes  that  would 
fit  the  capacious  month  of  Poly- 
phemus; tinder-boxes  that  would, 
and  perhaps  do,  hold  twin  babies — 
ever;  kina  of  extravagance  that  a 
weird  imagination  can  deyife— above 
them  all  huge  decapitated  heads 
ficowl  and  grin.  The  retainers  of 
Unglymcg  Ibe  Second;  the  clens- 
men  of  MacHorrory,  the  tartan- 
dad  chieftain  of  tlie  Grampians; 
the  false  conrlieis  of  theorntlking; 
the  senile  advisers  of  the  idiotic 
usurper ;  the  wmic  warriors,  who 
come  in  grim  and  silent,  bat  mop 
and  mow  their  satisfsclion,  when 
Prince  Dnmp^legs  consigns  the 
Silver  LiJy  to  Ihe  lowest  dungeon  of 
the  cistle  keep.    There  they  all  are ; 


and  it  is  dreadful  how  distorted  a 
reeemblance  some  of  them  bear  to 
real  facee  seen  and  known  outside 
the  msgio  precincts.  Do  yon  see 
that  quiet  gentleman  sitting  at  the 
deal  bench  yonder — whisper  low — 
he  is  the  arch-conjuror  of  the 
realm  of  grotesque ;  see  him  t^ke 
up  that  lump  of  elm;  and  fashioD  it 
as  a  butterman  would  pat  up  a 
pound  of  the  beet  fresh :  watch  him 
as  he  s:;rape8,  and  smacks,  and 
pares,  and  pinches,  till  lo,  there 
comes  the  rudiment  of  a  &ce  in  the 
great  mass;  the  features,  the  linea- 
ments, the  face  itself.  Now  look 
round  yon :  these  plaster  caste  ue 
matrixes  of  thoee  ogglesome  rinages 
that  yott  just  now  gazed  npon. 
Strip  arter  strip  of  soaked  brown 
paper  pressed  closely  upon  them 
UQtil  they  are  covered  with  a  smooth 
wet  mask  of  papier  mftchf' ;  that 
mask  dried  and  corered  with  a  fine 
sheet  of  paper,  and  the  whole  co- 
loured, varnished,  wigged,  and  fitted 
to  a  super ;  now  you  see  the  way  of 
it;  but,  having  seen,  do  you  feel 
that  Hoglymug  and  his  crew  are 
unreal?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  yon.  would 
not  hke  to  be  in  this  room  after 
dark,  and  you  know  it.  Hush  1 
come  along.  The  conjuror  has  bis 
work  to  do,  and  it  is  of  little  use  to 
speak  to  bim ;  for  he  is  putting  the 
tilii'shing  touch  to  the  great  work  of 
the  season,  at  Drury  Lane;— the 
masks  of  her  Majesty's  servants. 
He  himself  is  one  of  the  mysteriee, 
though  balf  London  knows  hie 
necnnnaiitio  name— Sykwynkyn. 
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I  MADE  the  aoqnaintance,  not 
long  siDce,  of  a  dashing  young 
Frenchman,  who,  with  a  very  fair 
6tock  of  brains  and  a  yery  good 
heart,  yet  was  fooh'sh  enough  to 
plnme  himself  on  being  'a  man 
aboat  town.'  He  was  possessed  of 
good  looks  and  a  reasonable  fortune, 
was  inveterately  lazy,  and  just  about 
as  moral  as  Frenchmen  on  the 
average  are.  The  intimacy  with 
which  that  fellow  knew  Paris,  from 
palace  to  ganet,  was  wonderful; 
and  I  managed,  during  the  brief  pe- 
riod I  was  accidentally  thrown  with 
him,  to  glean  much  of  which  I  was 
not  informed  before. 

Among  other  haunts  Paul  was 
especially  fond  of  the  green-room 
and  its  divinities.  His  position  and 
money  gave  him  ready  access  to 
them ;  and  I  implicitly  believe  that 
he  was  on  easy  terms  with  half  the 
ballet-oorps  of  the  metropolis.  It 
was  his  ciescription  of  these  ballet- 
girls,  their  profession,  their  mode  of 
lifo^  their  characters,  and  their  train- 
ing, which  particularly  struck  me ; 
and  he  so  fieely  imparted  his  infor- 
mation that  I  have  quite  a  stock  of 
it  in  my  head  which  I  am  anxious 
to  put  to  paper.  Well,  thanks  to 
Mcmsieur  Paul,  I  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact:  that  the 
Pans  ballet-girls,  in  their  motives 
for  puzBoing  the  saltatory  art,  in 
their  mode  of  life,  in  their  charac- 
ters, and  in  their  morals,  are  as 
Tarions  as  all  the  rest  of  labouring 
and  ambitious  mankind ;  that  virtue 
and  good  motives  are  not  wanting, 
though  they  are  vastly  over  weighed 
by  their  opposites ;  and  that  in  each 
ballet-girl  there  is  an  individual, 
different  life,  quite  recognizable  from 
all  the  others.  It  is  a  mistake,  it 
appears,  to  consider  the  ballet-girls 
as  usually  ignorant  and  low-bom ; 
many  are  very  decently  educated, 
the  children  of  '  poor,  but  respect- 
able parents,'  and  very  few  have 
been  bom  so  low  in  life  as  to  have 
been  set  to  manual  labour ;  so  that 
their  company,  though,  if  a  man 
has  any  notions  of  morality  at  all 
(which  many  Frenchmen  have  not), 
it  is  excessively  cormpting,  is  pot 


always  coarse,  or  unrelieved  by  the 
graces  of  wit  and  sprightly  conver- 
sation. 

Among  others  whom  Paul  men- 
tioned as  his  acquaintances  in  the 

ballet,  was  a  Mdlla  Eose   F , 

whose  name  used  to  appear  on  the 
bills  of  one  of  the  great  scenic 
theatres,  a  year  or  two  ago,  as  taking 
the  principal  ballet  roles,  I  will 
give  her  story,  as  I  recollect  it,  from 
his  narrative,  for  it  is  an  excellent 
one  for  illustrating  the  mode  of  life 
which  very  many  of  the  first 
actresses  and  dancers  in  Paris  lead. 

Mdlle.  Rose  F was  the  daughter 

of  a  poor  music-master,  who  gave 
lessons  on  sundry  instruments  to 
the  children  of  the  bourgeois  in  the 
Qnartier  Montmartre.  His  fomily 
consisted  of  a  son  and  this  daughter, 
the  mother  dying  very  soon  after 
the  latter's  birth.  Of  course  the 
music-master  was  on  good  terms  with 
several  dancing-masters.  Among 
others  he  was  intimate  with  a 
certain  little  Monsieur  Dupin,  an 
excellent  teacher,  and  well  remem- 
bered still  among  a  highly  respect- 
able circle  of  Parisian  &milies.  Du- 
pin was  instructor  and  ballet-ma- 
nager in  one  of  the  great  scenic 
theatres.    The  two  became  cronies, 

and,  as  F was  really  a  good 

musician,  Dupin  would  often  get 
him  to  1^  a  choice  half-dozen  who 
supplied  the  music  at  the  soir^ 
given  by  the  former  to  his  pupils. 
He  repaid  the  service  by  giving 
little  Rose  dancing-lessons.  She 
was  a  very  bright  and  exceedingly 
pretty  girl,  and  at  thirteen  was  the 
best  papil  Dupin  had.  She  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  art,  and 
was  always  practising  it  at  home  on 
the  intricate  steps.  Her  brother 
was  conscripted  into  the  army  of 
Italy,  in  1859,  Rose  being  then  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  perhaps,  and  was 
killed  on  the  glorious  day  of  Sol- 
V  ferine.  In  less  than  a  year  the 
father  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
and  Rose  was  left  alone  in  the  world, 
with  little  fortune  and  herself  to 
take  care  of.  Little  dancing-master 
Dupin  was  a  kind  soul.  He  had 
always  liked  his  best  pupil,  and  now 
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interested  himself  in  her.  The  re- 
sult of  his  advice  was  that  she  went 
into  the  ballet,  got  an  ezcellent 
chance  at  the  theatre  of  which  he 
was  ballet-maDager,  and  in  two 
years  rose  to  the  very  top  of  her 
profession.  Meanwhile  watchful 
little  ]3npin  died,  and  Bose  was 
alooe  again,  but  with  plenty  of 
means  this  time  to  take  care  of  her- 
self. She  fell,  as  most  of  them  do. 
She  never  had  had  a  mother  to  warn 
her;  her  ballet  sisters  were  mostly 
fallen,  and  talked  of  it  freely ;  it  was 
no  sin  in  her  eyes ;  it  was  an  every- 
day thing  all  about  her ;  she  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  falling.  But  she 
did  not  fall  before  a  common  temp- 
tation— not  that  she  was  too  moral, 
but  because  she  was  too  proud. 
Her  first  and,  as  far  as  Paul  knew, 
her  only  lover,  was  a  rich,  wild 
young  man,  of  high  title,  the  son  of 
a  dignitary  at  the  imperial  court,  a 
luxurious  liver,  and  lavishly  generous 
of  his  money.  He  became  enamoured 
of  her  at  the  theatre,  and  followed 
her  up  till  he  got  her,  which  he  did 
the  easier  as  he  was  strikingly  hand- 
some, and  a  man  of  decided  wit  and 
accomplishments. 

When  Paul  made  her  acquaint- 
ance she  was  living  in  gorgeous 
apartments,  a  little  out  of  town,  to- 
ward Vincennes,  which  her  aneaid 
had  provided  for  her,  and  where  he 
visited  her.  Everything  in  thepe 
apartments  was  on  a  most  luxurious 
scale— curtains  of  damask,  and  car- 
pets of  velvet,  and  furniture  of  the 
richest  mahogany  and  silk  garnish- 
ments. Her  boudoir  might  have 
been  a  queen's ;  and  it  was  here  in- 
variably (after  the  easy  fashion  of 
Madame  du  Barri)  that  she  received 
her  morning  or  day  guests.  Her 
dining-hall  (room,  Paul  said,  would 
be  much  too  humble  a  term  to 
apply  to  it)  was  richly  famished 
with  lonnges  and  huge  marble-top 
sideboards  and  buffets,  and  with  a 
long  balcony  which  looked  off  upon 
Vincennes  Castle,  sheltf'red  by  an 
expansive  awning.  Her  income 
from  the  theatre,  amounting  to  se- 
veral hundred  francs  a  week,  to- 
gether with  her  allowance  from  the 

Clomte  de  B ,   enabled  her  to 

support  a  sort  ofdemi-regal  state, 
and  were  sufficient  to  provide  feasts 


of  Boman  lavishness  asd  Parisian 
variety.  Among  the  kabituJs  of  her 
apartments  were  young  men  of  the 
highest  families  in  France ;  and  Paul 
said  that  she  was  wont  to  boast  that 
a  prince  of  royal  blood  had  onoe 
honoured  her  with  a  tete-a-tete  in 
her  boudoir;  'And  he  was  quite 
respectful,  I  assure  you,'  she  would 
say,  in  defence  of  her  constancy. 
*  The  Ck>nnt  never  had  any  reason  to 
be  jealous;'  and  incredulous  Paul 
believed  her.  Mdlla  Bose  was  in 
the  habit  of  rising  at  about  ten,  and 
at  eleven  was  ready  to  receive  her 
visitors.  At  half-past  twelve  she 
took  breakfast,  and  if  she  had  any 
company  when  the  meal  was  an- 
nounced, she  would  partake  of  it 
while  they  were  sitting  by.  At  two 
her  own  private  dancing-master 
came  to  give  her  lessons;  and  at 
three  she  rode  out  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  with  a  sumptuous  car- 
riage and  span  of  horses,  provided 
by  the  Count,  and  stehled  in  the 
vicinity.  On  rehearsal-days  of  a 
new  piece,  however,  she  would 
break rast  an  hour  earlier,  and  go 
to  the  theatre  from  one  till  three, 
taking  her  ride  afterwards.  At  five 
she  dined  always  with  guests,  male 
and  female,  and,  leaving  her  guests 
at  the  house,  would  depart  for*  the 
theatre  at  half-past  six.  On  return- 
ing from  the  play  at  midnight,  she 
invariably  partook  of  a  sumptuous  . 
supper,  rarely  retiring  until  be- 
tween two  and  three  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
these  midnight  suppers  would  be 
attended  by  a  number  of  picked 
friends,  for  she  was  nothing  less 
than  magnificent  in  her  hospitality. 
The  company  which  was  wont  to 
assemble  at  her  feasts  was  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character,  all  being  men 
and  women  of  the  world,  however, 
and  high  livers  in  their  various 
spheres.  There  were  dashing  young 
men  of  family,  leading  actors  from 
the  various  fir^t-class  theatres,  mem- 
bers of  the  opera  corps,  artists  and 
musicians  of  vivacity  and  talent, 
theatre-managers,  young  editors  and 
critics,  playwrights — in  short,  quite 
such  a  group  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  green-rooms,  on  the  first  pro- 
duction of  a  'stunning'  piece; 
while  the  the  female  guests  were 
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mostly  of  one  class,  actresses,  prima 
donnas,  and  especially  the  more  in- 
teresting of  the  ballet-sisters  of  the 
hostess.  Pan!  (who  nsed  often  to 
attend  these  sappers)  once  saw  the 
queen  of  the  caf6  concert,  Theresa, 
there ;  bat  it  was  a  rare  case,  the 
safe  concerts  being  nsnally  qnite 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  corps  of 
the  great  theatres.  The  entertain- 
ment on  these  occasions  was  much 
gaoh  an  one  as  is  given  by  the 
wealthy  man  or  woman  of  fashion- 
able society ;  and,  to  do  MdUe.  Bose 
justice,  there  were  no  grosser  im- 
psoprieties  than  take  place  in  all 
tehionable  gatherings  of  French 
society  in  the  middle  class.  There 
was  oaid-playing,  dancing,  Yarions 
games,  promenading;  often  recita- 
tions of  poetry,  or  readings  from 
plays;  sometimes  little  dramas  acted ; 
and  the  hostess  herself,  who  was  fall 
of  frohc,  woold  ireqaently  indulge 
her  company  with  witnessing  a  new 
pas  seul,  jnst  before  it  was  broaght 
out  on  the  stage.  At  the  supper  wine 
was  used  freely  and  the  company 
sometimes  became  uproarious;  but 
there  was  no  more  license  oyer.  One 
of  the  best  features  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  often  musio,  performed  by 
a  select  club,  all  of  whom  were 
hahM/s  of  Mdlle.  Hose's  soir^s. 
The  conversation  was,  of  course, 
exceedingly  free — what  one  would 
expect  to  hear  in  the  society  of  the 
loosest  class  in  the  world,  the 
Paris  theatre  professionals ;  yet  there 
was  much  wit  in  the  company, 
which  partly  relieved  it  In  fine,  it 
was  a  gay,  exciting,  feverish  life, 
one  continual  round  of  pleasure  and 
dissipation,  and  one  which  would  be 
very  apt  to  wear  the  liver  out  in  the 
eonrse  of  a  short  time.  Mdlla  Rose 
became  slotMil  and  careless  in  her 

Siofession,  as  an  effect  of  this  too 
igh  life ;  she  was  late  at  rehearsals ; 
■be  made  some  mortifying  mistakes 
before  the  audience;  she  became 
indifferent  to  her  triumphs ;  and 
what  added  to  her  discouragement 
was  the  i)eiemptory  departure  of 

Oomte  de  B ,  who  had  about 

mined  himself  in  funds,  to  a  foreign 
country,  as  Attach^  of  Legation,  sent 
by  his  father,  to  separate  him  from 
too  expensive  associations.  Mdlle. 
Bose  sold  out  her  gorgeous  fumi- 


thre,  gathered  her  funds  together, 
ran  away  from  Paris,  leaving  a  mul- 
titude of  debts  behind,  and  confi- 
dentially told  her  intimates  that  she 
was  off  for  Italy.  '  And  where  she 
is  now/  said  Paul,  'nobody  seems 
to  know.*  We  can  easily  guess,  how- 
ever, that  the  life  of  such  an  one 
will  either  not  be  long,  or  will  drag 
itself  out  in  misery  to  the  end. 

In  the  same  sumptuous  and  ex- 
hausting way  live  many  of  the  upper 
crust  of  actreeses,  songsters,  and 
dancers  in  Paris.  One  has  her  villa 
at  Montrenil,  another  her  cottage  in 
Switzerland,  where  they  pass  the 
summer  months  and  indulge  in  ro- 
mantic retirement  with  their  lovers 
— for  all  have  lovers.  Among  the 
gay  and  brilliant  throng  which  one 
sees  on  the  afternoon  of  a  spring 
or  summer  day,  whirling  in  every 
sort  of  vehicle  up  and  down  the 
Champs  Elys^es  and  in  and  out 
among  the  enchanting  paths  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  many  are  actresses 
and  dancers,  who  rival  the  first 
ladies  of  Paris  in  dress  and  equi- 
page, and  who  fearlessly  brave  the 
sneers  of  the  beau  monde  in  thus 
mixing  with  them  in  the  democratic 
pleasures  of  riding.  They  may  be 
seen,  too,  oj\  their  'off  nights,'  seated 
in  all  the  glory  of  satin  and  peach 
and  rouge,  in  the  stage  boxes  of 
other  theatres,  smiling  graciously 
on  their  sister  performers  on  the 
stage,  and  aiming  their  mother-of- 
pearl  lorgnettes  at  the  more  striking 
figures  of  the  audience  before  them. 
They  are  prominent  at  the  races  and 
reviews,  alwajs  paying  well  for  the 
best  places,  and  always  appearing 
in  .the  very  top  of  the  fashion.  They 
are  careless  and  reckless  in  money 
matters;  their  generous  salaries 
melt  as  fast  as  they  come,  and  their 
lovers  seldom  issue  from  the  con- 
nection without  very  material  loss 
of  fortune.  All  the  vices  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  'fast'  men 
are  these  women's  as  well.  You 
have  doubtless  heard  of  those  scan- 
dalous orgies  which  have  been  ac- 
customed to  take  place  annually  on 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  li^e  and 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  A  certain 
Paris  club  gives  a  kind  of  night 
pic-nic  and  feast  on  the  island,  at 
which  are  present   aU   the   more 
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brilliant  spirits  of  the  demi-monde, 
aad  the  leaders  of  the  demi-monde 
are  the  principal  actresses  and  dan- 
senses  of  Paris.  The  stories  which 
are  told  of  these  occasions  are 
shocking  to  the  morals  of  a  man 
who  has  any  to  shock,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  is  an  orgy  in  which 
license  has  full  play,  and  in  which 
all  sorts  of  doings  are  in  order. 
And  from  it,  at  daybreak,  many  of 
these  fine  'ladies'  who  appear  6o 
brilliantly  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
are  carried  home  in  a  state  of  bois- 
terous, often  of  helpless  intoxica- 
tion. 

What  a  picture  of  Parisian  life 
and  the  utter  callousness  to  all  de- 
cency does  this  present  1  The  affair 
on  the  island  has  become  so  noto- 
rious and  BO  crying  an  evil,  how- 
ever, that  I  believe  it  will  be  pro< 
hibited  in  future  by  the  authorities. 
The  average  of  life  among  this  class 
of  women  is,  .of  course,  short,  and 
few  of  them  long  survive  the  zenith 
of  their  theatrical  fame  and  fortune. 
Some  do,  nevertheless,  and  these 
sometimes  are  strong  enough  to 
turn  from  their  destructive  mode  of 
life  and  become  quiet  and  toiling 
members  of  society. 

Paul  told  me  of  one  who  had, 
six  or  eight  years  ago,  been  one 
of  the  wildest  and  most  reckless 
of  her  order,  who  was  now  a  very 
proper  landlady  of  thirty,  keeps  a 
highly  respectable  hotel  in  the  region 
of  the  Ghauss^  d'Antin,  and  sticks 
smartly  to  her  new  vocation. 

'  No  one  would  ever  guess,'  said 
he, '  that  she  had  ever  been  any- 
thing except  a  keeper  of  an  hotel.' 

Another,  after  a  career  of  dissi- 

gation  and  prodigal  expenditure, 
ad  all  of  a  sudden  been  dismissed 
from  her  theatre  for  careless  danc- 
ing, and  married  a  young  mercer, 
who  had  long  tried  to  get  her,  set- 
tling steadily  down  to  the  assistanoe 
of  her  husband  in  his  business. 

But  these  cases  are  very  rare ;  the 
usual  road  of  these  poor  creatures 
after  their  day  of  success  is  a  very 
steep  inclined  plane;  they  commit 
suicide,  or  become  inebriates,  or  in- 
sane, or  adopt  the  worst  of  all  profes- 
sions. I  have  myself  seen  a  poor  old 
woman,  long  crazed^  feeble  in  body, 


going  about  the  streets  with  a 
guitar  which  had  lost  all  its  strings 
but  one,  and  singing,  in  a  horribly- 
cracked  voice,  snatches  of  ihe  old 
songs  of  forty  years  ago.  She  was 
once,  they  tell  me,  a  renowned 
singer  in  Paris,  and  had  sung  more 
thfiUD  once  before  old  King  Charles 
the  Tenth  in  the  Tuileries;  had  led 
a  dissipated  and  reckless  life;  had 
lost  her  high  place  in  her  profes^ 
sion,  and  with  it  her  reason;  and 
now  imagined  herself  still  the  favou- 
rite of  the  multitude,  and  the  songs 
she  sings  the  delight  of  all  who 
hear  them.  People  give  her  a  sou 
here  and  there,  and  pass  pitying  on; 
and  the  moving  wreck  still  MiB  to 
warn  the  other  thoughtless  ones 
from  the  rock  on  which  it  shat- 
tered. Many  of  these  actresses  and 
danseuses  come  to  the  ground 
'  gently.'  They  avoid  the  abyss  of 
utter  destruction,  and  yet  do  not 
have  to  find  another  way  of  getting 
a  livelihood.  It  is  mostly  the  very 
proud  and  sensitive  who,  like  Luci- 
fer, fall  utterly.  But  some  who  have 
enjoyed  a  first-class  reputation,  and 
have  been  the  heroines  of  the  Paris 
stage,  see  the  foolishness  of  that 
pride  which  destroys,  and  when 
their  star  is  diinmed,  and  others 
take  their  wonted  place,  donof  rush 
off  in  despair  and  kill  themselves  or 
plunge  mto  degradation.  These, 
looking  at  their  position  in  a  com- 
mon sense  way,  when  they  have  to 
give  up  the  best  places,  take  the 
best  they  can  get,  keeping  steadily 
at  their  profession.  For  instance, 
the  principal  actress  of  a  theatre 
becomes  a  trifle /xxss/e ;  a  rival  comes 
along,  and -she  is  ousted.  Well,  if  she 
is  one  of  the  sensible  sort  of  whom  I 
speak,  she  goes  out  into  one  of  the 
provincial  French  cities,  plays  the 
first-class  rales  to  which  she  has 
become  accustomed  in  Paris,  and  is 
announced  as  the  '  distinguished 
Madame  Soandso,  from  such  a  Paris 
theatre.' 

On  her  past  reputation  she  is 
able  to  keep  up  an  excellent  series 
of  engagements  in  the  provincial 
theatres ;  and  she  has  now  come  to 
learn  the  necessity  of  saving,  and  is 
quietly  laying  by  a  comfortable 
'  pile '  for  a  rainy  day.  When  the 
*  distinguished  -  artiste  -from-Paria  * 
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dodge  IB  ft  little '  plvjed  out,'  she 
deKsnds  to  tbe  eecoud-rate  parts  in 
thfi  plays,  becomes,  pethapa,  the 
t^nlkr  attachie  of  »  provincial 
tbeatte ;  until,  when  she  has  dtawn 
at  last  into  the  broad  proportions 
and  m»tronl^  air  of  middle  age,  we 
find  her  taking  sncb  parts  as  the 
•  motbei  of  tbe  &inily,' '  the  maiden 
annV  '  tbe  pompons  honsekepei,' 
or  '  the  tnaiinidil  head  milliner ;' 
in  fact,  the  toUi  of  the  '  old  women.' 
Tbos,  as  I  said,  she  falls  to  the 
poond  from  ber  once  dazzling 
Beight  easil;,  hardlj  perceiring  the 
gmdnal  downward  steps,  and  very 
le— onably  satisfled  with  her  well- 
ilUed  bank  account,  tbe  piceerTO- 
tioB  of  her  health  and  her  piofes- 

dOQ. 

But  I  have  not  ^ken  of  the 
tnauj  yoting  ballet-gitle  whose  life 
ia  one  coutinaoas  dmdgerj ;  whose 
par  ie  hardly  enongb  upon  which  to 
mMist;  who  bare  to  be  drilled  to 
exbanstioD  in  leheaisals  before  ap- 
pemring  on  the  stage  at  night ;  who 
ure  in  garrets  and  in  tbe  midst  of 
loathsome  Tuarfieri,  and  are  worn  to 
death  before  thej  have  arrived  at 
womanhood.  These  aro  the  mass— 
the  indistingnisbable  mnltitnde 
which  one  sees  on  the  boards — who 
dance  in  gronps,  and  never  hear  the 
separate  applanse  of  tbe  audience 
for  a  well-executed  pa$  tail.  The 
lives  of  many  of  these  are  daily 
ttagediee  of  want,  and  shame,  and 
diBappointment ;  tor  even  these 
creatnrea  have  ambition  to  be 
fiUDOna    u  devouring  ae  CiB&ar's. 


They  are  pitiable,  moat  pitiable,  for 
they  have  not  tbe  h'ght  of  edaca- 
tion;  wickedneEB  was  the  household 
god  of  their  infancy,  and  they  are 
all  in  moral  darkness  deep  as 
Erebus.  To  these  is  forbidden  the 
liixnry  in  which  their  moreeminent 
sistera  revel,  unless,  perobance. 
Nature  has  given  them,  too,  the 
ability  to  win,  and  fortune  the 
chance.  What  becomee  of  all  these 
gauzy  nonentities  of  the  ballet? 
Where  are  all  those  who  fiitted 
blithely  across  the  Btaeea  of  Paris 
in  years  gone  by  ?  We  near  of  them 
here  and  there,  fewand  far  between 
— in  hospitals,  in  streets  begging,  or 
worse,  in  asytnms,  in  gaols,  et  the 
solemn  little  Morgue  by  the  banks 
of  the  Seine — very  rarely  that  we  do 
not  hear  of  them  in  places  of  misery, 
in  the  sombre  realms  of  wretched- 
ness. Their  lives  are  frail  and 
brittle,  and  break  often  under  their 
burdens.  A  certain  countess,  some 
years  ago,  a  pious  Catholio  and  a 
noble  woman,  devoted  herself  to  seek- 
ing these  same  poor  worn-oat  girls  of 
the  ballet,  put  them  into  comfort- 
able sick-rooms,  sent  them  to  school, 
and  herself  taught  and  comforted 
and  tended  them ;  and  the  few  thus 
saved  by  tbe  eingfe  hand  of  a  woman 
directed  by  Qod  grew  up  and  did 
well,  tmd  died  good  deaths,  or  lived 
to  be  wittieeaes  of  the  goodness  of 
their  benefactrees.  Would  that  a 
dragon's  teeth  could  be  sown 
whence  they  might  grow  Buoh 
women  I 
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LADY   LILY. 

AWAY  from  London's  dirt  I  am, 
I've  Harwich  left,  and  Botterdam 
For  laod  of  saaerkraut  and  ham ; 

Bat  still  to  Piccadilly 
My  thonglits  oocasionally  stial  | 
By  far  a  swiftar  route  than  Lille> 
Far  there  disconsolate  I  feel 
Is  sighing  Lady  Lily. 

IVe  wandered  wearily  alooe 

Throogh  oonntless  aisles  of  soolptnred  stone 

Which  render  £ftbnlous  OfAogud; 

My  brcAen  heart  recovers 
Along  the  swiftly-flowing  Bhme» 
For  there  in  each  '  Ich  denke  dein' 
Are  whispered, histories  like  mine 

In  tales  of  love  and  lovers. 

Farewell  at  last  to  cockney  cads« 
To  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  whose  lads 
Persuade  me '  going  to  the  Bads' 

Would  better  my  odndition. 
I  find  myself  at  little  Ems, 
While  Lily  sits  at  home  and  hems. 
Or  plucks  young  rosebuds  from  their  stems — 

Too  fascinating  mission. 

I  knew  in  Lily's  eyes  there  lay 
A  fiur  too  tempting  love  of  j^ay, 
Which  makes  me  consequeotiy  say 

They  lured  me  to  my  ruin. 
Fm  not  myself  at  all,  you  know, 
But  led  in  silken  cords  to  show 
How  gentle  Beauty  takes  in  tow 

A  fierce  and  shaggy  Bruin. 

My  love  suggested  all  my  luck, 
I  played  for  Lily  and  with  pluck, 
I  dreamed  of  coral  lips  and  stuck 

To  red,  and  red  was  winner; 
So  on  to  hair  and  sparkling  eyes 
My  fond  imagination  flies, 
To  find  in  black  a  great  surprise 

Of  fortune  for  a  sinner  I 

Ah !  shapely  maiden  to  your  waist 
These  truant  arms  desire  to  haste. 
Or  tremble  near  you  while  I  traced 

A  sketch  of  idle  rambles. 
For  then  alone  Td  dare  to  ask 
If  Lily  'd  peep  from  out  her  mask. 
And  undertake  that  solemn  task 

Of  curing  one  who  gambles. 
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IT  18  snre] J  a  pleasant  dispoBition, 
ihat  which  most  naturally  and 
readi]j  tnniB  to  pleasant  things. 
Which  of  us  does  not  know  by  ex- 
perience the  difference  of  disposi- 
tion,— tiie  opposite  manner  of  re- 
garding the  same  things  (that  yet 
seem  so  different  from  different 
points  of  Tiew)  which  in  greater  or 
less  deiaee  diyides  men  into  two 
daases?  Some  men  and  women 
have  a  certain  tonic  infiaence,~not 
only  that  of  i^ympathy,  which  is 
a  power  'so  potent  to  '  lift  up  the 
hands  which  hang  down,  ana  the 
feeble  knees,'  bat  the  knack  of  set- 
ting life's  bright  events  in  a  yet 
btighier  light:  its  sadnesses  in  a 
leas  impervious  gloom.  Daylight 
becomes  Sunshine  in  their  society ; 
darkest  night  begins  to  sparkle 
with  stars.  That  cheery  Dutchman 
who  feU  from  the  mast-head  of  his 
vessel  was  sorely  one  of  this  genial 
claas.  His  shipmates  crowding 
roand  him  with  long  faces  to  condole 
with  his  broken  leg :  but  startled  to 
find  the  man  in  high  glee  and  spirits 
because  it  was  not  his  neck  1  Yerily, 
there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at 
things.  There  are  those,  in  the 
joomegr  of  life,  who  are  busy  pick- 
ing out  aU  the  puddles  and  rotten 
places  in  their  road.  These  find 
snooeas  eai^  enough  in  their  search. 
There  are  those  also  who  have  a  firm 
conviction  that,  with  a  little  pick- 
ing &eir  way,  Uiey  may  light  upon 
fiur  travelling.  And  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  many  dry  spots  these  find 
out  in  the  very  road  which  to  a 
oompanion  seemed  ankle-deep  in 
mod.  Idfe  has  its  sadnesses;  and 
they  must  be  endured;  nay^  reve- 
rently tpekomed :  even  as,  in  truth, 
blasBings  hardly  in  disguise.  For  we 
ave  butat  school  here,  and  hard  tasks 
and  chastenings  are  one  part,  and 
thai,  periiapsy  the  most  useful  part 
oi  our  training.  But  the  holioays 
and  the  half-holidays  come,  and  may 


be  enjoyed,  if  we  wiU  enjoy  them ; 
and  the  thought  of  yesterday's  cor- 
rection or  to-morrow's  task  need  not 
check  that  blithe  'Hurrah!'  and 
burst  out,  with  stumps  or  football, 
into  the  sunny  playground,  or  into 
the  summer  field. — And  I  have  seen 
sometimes  the  dry  chalk  cliff,  or  the 
heap  of  bleak  stones,  crested  even 
with  the  jet  and  scarlet  of  a  tossing 
of  poppy-banners. 

How  different  your  fiice  after  a 
good  bite  at  a  sloe-berry  in  No- 
vember from  its  expression  fdfter 
making  your  teeth  meet  in  a  Moor 
Park  apricot!  And  how  different 
is  your  feeling  when  you  contem- 
plate the  spider  sucking  away  the 
unlovely  life  of  the  blue-fly  that 
always  haunted  disagreeable  places 
and  sought  out  unpleasant  things 
from  that  with  which  you  note  the 
splendid  wings  fluttering  forlorn 
and  bodiless  in  the  web,  that  re- 
mind you  of  a  bright  [life  most  at 
home  in  the  sunshine,  and  having 
a  natural  afi^ty  with  heliotropes 
and  geraniums  and  aU  sweet  and 
lovely  things ! 

And  as,  in  selecting  one's  friends, 
we  should  prefer  to  select  from  the 
baskers  against  south  walls,  and  the 
haunters  of  summer  plots,  rather 
than  from  the  iron-pear  class,  or 
the  ofGsd-seeldng-fly  class,  so  also 
in  our  willing  choice  of  memories 
and  subjects  for  quiet  musings.  Is  it 
not  a  relief  to  turn  from  those  dark 
days,  &om  those  bitter  hours  which, 
like  useful  but  nauseous  drugs, 
ore  stored  on  memory's  shelves, 
and  to  take  out  samples  rather  from 
her  stores  of  sweet  preserves  and 
dried]  fruits?  Apricot-days  that 
once  swelled  round  and  full  upon 
the  summer  wall,  but  that,  dried 
and  shrunken,  yet  retain  their  old 
sweetness,  and  much  of  their  rare 
flavour.  Strawberry-hours  that,  in 
the  early  year,  tempted,  square  and 
yeUow-seeded,  scarlet-ripe  on   the 
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bods:  serriDg  for  a  bite  ftt  the 
time,  but  also  stored  by  the  careful 
housewife.  Memory,  to  come  out 
in  life's  winter  days,— not  with  the 
same  vivid  colour,  not  with  the 
same  choice  aroma,  —  still  whole 
strawberries  bedded  in  the  jam  (like 
that  Mammoth  in  the  Siberian  ice), 
still  redolent  with  true  strawberry 
favour,  and  able  to  call  up  before 
ns  the  things  that  once  were :  the 
ripe  and  luscious  pleasures,  tbe 
jewel- fruit  on  the  leafy  summer 
bed. 

Well,  thus  I  have  passed,  rather 
faithlessly,  from  poppies  to  dncd 
fruits,  in  my  similitude.  But  the 
season  must  be  my  excuse:  who 
can  call  up  the  summer-flowers 
over  the  rugged  brown  corn-lands, 
hardened  into  very  rock  for  a  while 
under  the  sway  of  tbe  iirst  sharp 
frost  of  winter?  So  the  old  winter- 
delights  which  it  pleases  now  to 
recall  sfaall  for  the  nonce  be  re- 
garded as  preserved  fruits  rather 
than  as  '  poppies  spread.' 

Winter  time.  Yes,  we  need  not 
look  far  for  pleasant  things  in  these 
days — for  jam  to  take  life's  powders 
in.  I  confess  to  a  love  for  the 
time, — when  once  we  have  settled 
down  to  it.  You  winced  a  little  as 
you  saw  it  coming:  the  thinning 
trees,  the  pinched  garden,  the  dark 
mornings  (for  that  old  delight  of 
the  sunlight  flooding  the  blinded 
rooms  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing), the  cold  cold  bath,  the  shiver- 
ing railway  journey  from  town  after 
the  business  was  done  for  the  short 
day;  the  iron  roads,  ghostly  with 
streaks  of  arrested  snow ;  the  haze 
freezing  into  icicles  on  your  whis- 
kers and  side-hair.  You  winced  a 
little  as  you  saw  it  coming.  But  it 
is  here,  and  you  are  soon  at  home 
with  it  It  is  bracing,  exhilarating 
weather; — bracing  to  step  out  of 
the  glowing  bed  into  the  bath  with 
a  skin  of  ice  on  the  top,  and  then 
the  rough  rub,  tingling  and  smoking 
all  over,  with  a  pardonable  elation 
at  having  daringly  snatched  the 
fearful  joy,  and  feeling  that  it  is 
now  over  for  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  stirring  to  emerge  from  the  just 
warming  breakfast-room  into  the 
ringing  street,  and  to  spin  along  at 
the  rate  of  some  five  miles  an  hour. 


regardless  of  slow  omnibuses  thai 
loom  out  of  the  frosty  haze,  and 
with  slipping  horses  and  blue-nosed 
passengers,  carefully  creep  along 
the  polished,  wrinkled  road.  How 
soon  you  are  warm  as  a  toast! 
Cooking  yourself  now  at  the  back, 
now  at  the  front,  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that,  at  the  white-hot  fire, 
you  never  could  have  got  warmed 
right  through,  as  now  you  are  for 
the  day.  How  the  Iwys  invent 
impossible  slides  everywhere:  how 
the  cabmen  beat  their  arms:  and 
the  sleighs  speed  by  with  the  tinkle 
of  their  bells— 

'  Silver  belli, 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  Unkle, 

In  tbe  icy  air  of  night : 
While  the  stars  that  over  iprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Rnnfc  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinabulation  that  so  mnslcaUy  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells  i^ciia. 
Bdls,  beUs,  bells - 
From  the  Jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells.* 

But  this  will  be  when  you  come 
back  in  the  early  evening:  there 
are  no  stars  now,  only  a  round 
orange  orb,  shorn  of  its  beams  by 
the  frore,  mist-hazed  air,  no  more 
resplendent  with  glorious  rays, 
simply  a  dull,  red-hot  ball.  The 
haze  has  settled  into  white  feathers, 
or  otherwise  ab^tonded,  by  when 
the  office  lights  are  out,  and  you  are 
on  your  homeward  route  again;  and 
now  how  coldly,  fathomlessly  clear 
the  heavens  are ;  and  how  the  keen 
stars  almost  pierce  you  with  their 

Eointed  glitter.  Everybody  ia 
ustling  and  alive ;  the  frost  quickens 
every  one's  pace  and  every  one's  di- 
gestive powers;  there  are  special 
wintry  cries  and  shouts  and  noises: 
the  shops  flare  out  sheets  of  kindly 
warm  light  across  the  ice-bound 
streets:  the  grocers'  windows  gain 
confidence,  ruddy  oranges  and  pale 
lemons  and  heaps  of  dried  nruit 
coming  in  with  the  coming  Christ- 
mas time;  and  if  tbe  fruiterers  are 
now  at  some  disadvantage,  yet  they 
make  a  brave  fight  of  it  with  th^ 
pyramids  of  dry- skinned  apples^ 
russet,  and  vermeil-streaked,  with 
the  big  Jersey  chaumontels,  and 
the  piles  of  smooth  full  chestxiutB ; 
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with  here  and  there,  on  an  npper 
story,  a  pine  or  two,  with  the 
mnffled  orange  of  its  cone,  and  the 
mnffled  green  of  its  leayes,  flanked 
with  li£^t  TAses  crowned  with  vivid 
rase-geraninmB,  or  with  fall  chry- 
santhemnm  snow  ('Virgin  Queen/ 
or  'Empress  of  India').  But  yon 
spin  by,  warm  as  a  toast,  and  one- 
idea'd  as  an  express  train;  until  you 
spring  lightly  up  the  steps,  and, 
startling  night  with  your  vehement 
knock,  are  received,  warm,  into 
warm  arms,  and  a  warm  room,  and 
settle  down,  glad  at  heart,  for  a 
snng  long  winter  evening. 

I  must  still  linger  on  this  theme 
of  the  winter  progam,  before  I  go 
on  to  my  twelfth-cake  reminiscences. 
There  are  the  winter  flowers— the 
one  or  two— how  precious,  in  the 
dearth  of  these  throngers  of  Grod's 
world  I  The  Christmas  rose : — why 
ia  it  not  more  grown?  The  large 
beautiful  stars,  so  tenderly  tinged 
with  green,  developing  one  after  one 
on  the  frosty  beds,  out  of  the  dark 
fingerod-leaves.  So  lovely,  too,  when 
they  are  gathered,  and  you  have  set 
them,  looking  upward,  at  equal  in- 
iemJs  in  the  moss  and  ferns  along 
the  zinc  trough  which  rims  round 
the  font  at  Christmas.  Then,  in- 
doors, the  thick  snow  of  the  camel- 
lias, or  their  cherry  blush  out  of 
the  glossy  rich  green ;  and  the  frail 
and  delicate  azaleas,  salmon  or  grey- 
white  :  and,  ripening  into  colour ;  ash 
into  blue,  &wn  into  pink,  green  into 
clustered  lovely  large  bells, — ^the 
hyacinths  in  their  glasses ;  aconites 
arrested  on  the  curl,  by  the  renewed 
fioet;  snowdrops,  always  held 
among  our  dearest  flower-friends; 
crocus,  golden-yolked  or  purple- 
hearted  ;  scattered  clear  yellow  stars 
of  the  winter  jasmine.  We  prize 
them  much  because  they  are  beau- 
tifdl :  more,  because  they  are  few. 

Winter  music :  that  also  is  prized, 
because  it  is  rare,  as  well  as  for  its 
sweetness.  How  much  more  you 
notice  and  rejoice  in  the  clear  bold 
song  of  the  speckled  thrush,  on  the 
winter  day,  than  yon  will  do  when 
the  woods  are  alive  with  song.  And 
the  low  liquid  pathos  of  the  fiuthful 
woodlark,  singing  on  the  rimed 
bough,  or  while  skimming  the  snow- 
powdmd  fields:  how  it   touches 
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you,  like  a  Mendly  voice  at  a  time 
when  you  lonelily  thought  yourself 
neglected  and  forsaken  by  all  the 
world.  Our  darling  robin,  he  must 
just  be  mentioned ;  there  needs  no 
more  to  call  up  before  us  at  once 
his  warm  breast  and  dark  eye,  and 
to  light  up  the  winter  evening  with 
the  clear  starlight  of  his  song. 

But  indoors  we  have  other  singers, 
other  minstrelsy.  Unless  we  have 
been  married  too  long,  the  wife,  or, 
if  we  have  been  married  long 
enough,  the  girls,  draw  out  sundry 
broad  sheets  from  the  portfolio,  or 
dive  after  certain  green  or  yellow 
MS.  books,  and  open  the  piano.  Ah! 
yes,  there  is  a  charm  in  those  long 
winter  evenings,  who  will  not  admit, 
that  loves  reading,  and  music,  and 
the  sweet  society  of  home?  Luxu- 
rions  man,  free  to-night  from  all 
engagements ;  not  required  to  drive 
forty  miles  in  a  dog-cart,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  north-easter,  to  tea  at  Miss  AU- 
butt's;  nor  bound  to-night  to  take 
a  class  at  the  night-school  (if  a  phi- 
lanthropist) ;  nor,  if  a  parson,  about 
to  sally  forth  for  a  six-mile  trudge 
through  the  half-melting  sleet,  and 
across  the  bleak  moor  to  the  cottage- 
service  :— instead  of  these,  the  long 
delicious  evening,  with  Tennyson's 
new  poem  to  read,  and  silver  alto 
and  golden  soprano  feasting  your 
soul  to-night  to  the  full ;  and  you 
revel  in  Mendelssohn's  '  0  wert  thou 
in  the  cauld  blast !'— and  rejoice  to 
think  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  are 
tucked  up  before  a  singularly  bois- 
terous fire ;  you  grow  pensive  over 
'  Oft  in  the  stilly  mght,'  or  '  The 
last  rose  of  summer,'  old  favourites 
which  never  pall :  you  awaken  up  a 
little  more  intellect  to  enjoy  Beetho- 
ven's 'Adelaida;'  you  desire  and 
obtain  the  Autumn  song  (more  pro- 
perly and  suitably  the  winter  song), 
written  by  Hood,  and  married  to 
music  by  H.  F.  L.  (Oh,  I  am  con- 
ferring a  boon  on  mtuic  lovers  by 
naming  it ;  and  I  will  add,  for  their 
behoof,  that  Bobert  Cocks,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  publisher) — a  song 
so  suitable  to  our  train  of  thought^ 
that  (as  the  custom  is  now-a-days)  I 
will  enliven  our  grave  reading  with 
the  light  fountain-glitter  of  singing. 
Stir  the  fire,  and  stand  with  your 
back  to  it,  and  hear  the  sweet  win- 
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tor-eioging  give  the  lie  to  the  sweet 
flong;  for  have  yon  not  an  aviary  of 
your  own,  for  all  the  winter  cold? 
and  are  not  the  sweet  birds  in  fall 
choir  to-night?  • 

*  The  Aatnmn  ddes  are  flashed  with  gold. 
And  fair  and  bright  the  rlvera  run; 
—These  are  but  streams  of  winter  cold. 
And  pahited  mists  that  quench  the  sun. 

'  In  secret  boughs  no  sweet  birds  sing. 

In  secret  boughs  no  bird  can  shroud ; 

These  are  the  leavea  th»t  take  to  wing. 

And  wintiy  winds  that  pipe  so  loud. 

'  Tis  not  trees'  shade,  but  cloudy  glooms 

That  on  the  cheerleis  rallers  fall : 

The  flowers  are  In  their  grassy  tombs. 

And  tears  of  dew  are  on  them  ail.' 

Delicious !  Of  course  yon  call  for 
Inez  and  the  rest  of  the  set  of  six. 
TV  here  is  this  delicious  melodist? 
and  why  is  his  muse  so  chary— not 
to  say,  stingy?  Let  me,  at  least, 
take  this  occasion  of  tendering  him 
public  thanks.  Let  me  commend 
as  fit  bridegrooms  for  his  subtle 
melodies,  Matthew  Arnold's  '  Be- 
quiescat,'  and  Bobert  Browning's 
*  One  way  of  love/ 

But  at  the  very  heart  of  the  win- 
ter time  glows  Christmas,  the  kindly 
time,  the  genial  time,  the  time  of 
meetings  renewed,  and  partings  re- 
membered. For  we  most  of  all 
realize  the  communion  of  saints  at 
Christmas- time.  Then  it  is  that  we 
gather  together  again:  the  liviDg 
from  all  parts  of  the  land :  also  the 
dead  with  quiet  eyes  from  Paradise ; 
and  each  gathering,  unless  it  be  of 
the  very  young,  has  its  yacant  chair 
— has  its  stiller  guest— 

'  — Perchance,  perchance,  among  the  rest, 
And,  though  in  silence,  wisliing  Joy.' 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to 
taste  the  luiury  of  sadness.  Ah! 
they  are  gone — ^tiiey  are  gone — gone 
before,  and  the  bitterness  is  that  we 
seem  so  much  to  forget,  to  do  with- 
out them.  Then  we  therefore  love 
the  recurring  festal  days— Christ- 
mas: the  birthday:  the  wedding- 
day,  which,  with  its  '  In  memoriam/ 
breaks  in  upon  our  absorbed  life — 
^<Fhich  bows  our  bead  in  a  conrnl8i<m 
oft«ars  upon  the  last  feebly-pen- 
oilled  letter,  the  fitint  marks  in  the 
book  that  comforted  them  in  those 
days  of  weaning  from  earth's  beset- 
ments.    I  say,  we  rejoice  at  some 


'  oompelllng  cause  to  grieve,'  which 
may  vindicate  us  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  dxdl-hearted  oblivion.  Ah  I 
we  hate  ourselves  sometimes,  to 
thmk  how  we  seem  to  have  almost 
forgotten :  how  the  meny  word  or 
the  light  laugh  seems,  just  as  when 
those  dear  ones  could  hear  it,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soful;  how  life 
goes  on,  just  as  though  they  had  not 
dipped  out  of  it:  the  old  home 
ones,  the  guardians  of  our  child- 
hood, the  companions  of  our  youth 
^one  by  one  turning  on  us  loving 
eyes  of  last  farewells!  and  then — 
forgotten?  No,  no,  vehemently  iro. 
Tis  this  bustling,  hustling  life  of 
ouA,  tis  the  constant  pressure  upcm 
us  of  new  cares,  oonsiderations, 
problems  of  life:  *tis  theerowdnag 
of  circumstances  upon  us  that  is  to 
blame: 

'  Like  diUdren  bathing  on  tha  shore, 
Buried  a  wave  Iwneatli, 
The  second  wave  succeeds,  before 
We  have  liad  time  to  breathe.' 

But  the  auiet  days  come—times 
when  the  tiae  is  down,  and  its  low 
murmur  is  muffled  in  the  distance; 
holidays — rather,  holy  days  in  life's 
turmoil — ^times  when  they  used  to 
be  with  us :  times  when  we  reassure 
our  hearts  by  finding  that  indeed 
we  miss  them  still— that  we  axe 
faithful  to  the  old  loves— that  the 
blank  has  never  really  been  filled 
up  with  the  new  writing,  or 
that  at  least  the  old  characters 
are  distinct,  distinct^  distinct,  un- 
obliterated,  undimmed,  upon  the 
jMklimpsest  of  our  heart.  Dear  re- 
minding days!  and  w»  love  no 
laughter  really  at  all  comparably 
with  that  hardly-oontrcdied  sob,  that 
failing  voice,  that  sudden  mist  of 
tears. 

Unforgotten  —  unforgotten:  yea» 
our  leisure  moments  prove  this,  and 
avert  our  self-contempt— and  satisfy 
the  unforgetting  love,  that  is  etoi^ 
sal  now,  of  faithful  hearts  in  Pai»- 
dise.  And  the  peace  of  their  ISmso 
brightens,  as  with  a  sun-gleam  on 
calm  water,  when  some  swift-flying 
angel  stays  the  rush  of  his  white 
wings  beside  them,  to  tell  them  that 
they  are  yet  kept  in  miod,  and  that 
their  special  days  are  still  sacred  to 
their  unfaded  memor^.j 
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I  saw,  of  all  qneer  plAces,  in  a 
newvpaiwr  article,  a  rather  subtle 
analogy,  which  was  new  to  me, 
aboat  Christmas  gatherings.  Itcon- 
sficted  it  with  that  gathering,  at  the 
first  .Christmas  time,  of  kinsmen 
with  kinsmen,  of  friends  with 
firiflods,  each  going  np  to  his  own 
city,  called  tocher  at  that  time  by 
Cyrenins.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  thonght  wonld  strike  others  as 
it  stmck  me;  bat  I  thonght  it  a 
Gmioiui  and  sweet  foreshadowing  of 
what  I  cannot  bnt  hold  to  be  a 
special  characteriatio  of  the  hal- 
lowed tune,  that  drawing  together 
of  kinsmen  with  kinsmen,  oi  friei^ 
with  friends,  each  in  the  familiar 
place  of  his  bringing  np ;  or,  if  this 
be  left  behind  in  Ufe's  march,  in 
that  extempore  'home' which  may 
nearest  leaall  it..  They  laugh  about 
us,  a  new  one  every  year,  the  blosh 
8om  hees  of  the  children.  But  the 
old  ones,  the  old  home  ones  are  still 
in  their  places.  It  is  the  time  of 
galherings,  the  time  of  forgivings, 
the  time  when  the  hearts*  ice  thaws 
bes^e  the  great  Christmas  fire.  It 
must  be  80^  if  we  would  hold  com- 
munion with  the  calm  hearts  that 
have  done  for  ever  with  the  jars, 
and  the  pettinesses,  and  the  &lse 
pride,  and  the  jealousies— all  the 
little  mean  accidents  of  earth-life : 

*  lo  Tain  diaJt  tboa,  or  any,  call 
The  Bpirtts  from  their  golden  day. 
Except,  like  tbem,  thou  too  caoBt  say. 
My  Bpirtt  is  at  peace  with  alU* 

Well,  one  lingers  always  with  a 
imique  fascination  about  the  theme 
of  Christmas:  Christmas  bells,  and 
Christmas  greetings,  even  Christmas 
£ue;  Christmas  boxes,  Christmas 
firoSy  Christmas  memories,  Christ- 
mas reonions ;  Christmas  hopes,  and 
the  gzeat  Christmas  story.  All  has 
been  said  often,  we  almost  admit, 
that  can  be  said;  still  we  neyer  tire 
of  saying  and  hearing  the  old  things 
again.  Christmas  parties  there  are, 
too,  and  Christmas  games,  and  the 
elders  grow  young  again,  and  the 
young  Ure  in  a  sort  of  dreamland  of 
mireai  ecstasy.  But  these  days  soon 
{Qs  hy,and  what  is  there  left  to  look 
fornBrd  to?  Ah!  there  it  is,  as  it 
ware,  a  second  rainbow,  a  little 
fittnter  than  the  first,  hot  still  a 


dream-day  for  children,  and  boys 
and  girls,  and  young  men  and 
young  women : — shall  I  not  include 
the  elders  while  I  am  about  it? 
There  is  yet  the  remnant  of  the 
Christmas  m«rry-maktngs ;  the  chil- 
dren haye  some  partks  yet  in  the 
future,  which  the  elders  shall  at- 
tend, not  uninterested,  for  anld  laog 
syne;  these  haye  seyeral  more  tur- 
keys and  plum  puddings  to  discuss 
or  to  contemplate ; — but  above  aU, 
there  is  Twsltth  Night  to  come, 
and  who  shall  be  king  and  who  shall 
be  queen  I  How  excitedly  shall  the 
hearts  of  boy  and  girl  lovers  beat,  as 
the  smooth  slips  and  the  crinkled 
slips  are  handed  round ! 

Twelfth  Night:  yes,  one  of  the 
few  holy  days  which  are,  as  all 
should  be,  kept  as  holidays!  (Let 
me  suggest,  by-the-way,  how  ad- 
mirable a  plan  it  would  be  univer- 
sally to  make  them  all  so  in  the 
school  -  room.)  Twelfth  Night ! 
Little,  however,  are  the  Eastern  Star 
and  Ihe  wise  Kings  with  their  gifts 
connected  in  most  minds  with  the 
festivities  of  the  day.  This  might 
be  rectified,  and  a  halo  cast  about 
the  merriment  which  should  rather 
enhance  than  dull  its  brightness. 
At  present,  how  many  children 
would  not  even  know  their  gala 
day  by  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany ! 

Yet  what  a  charm  there  is  for  us 
all  in  this  fascinating  story,  which 
if  net  a  part  of  the  Christmas 
brightness,  yet  seems,  as  I  said,  to 
be  a  second  rainbow,  with  the  same 
soft  tints,  only  somewhat  less  vivid 
— a  paler  Christmas  day. 

'  Earth  haa  many  a  noble  city, 

Bethlehem,  thou  doet  all  excel : 
Out  of  thee  the  Lord  ftvm  Uearen 

Came  to  rnle  His  Israel. 
■  Fairer  than  the  sun  at  morning. 

Was  the  star  that  told  His  Mrlh, 
To  the  world  \t*  God  announcing, 

Seen  in  fleshly  form  on  earth. 

'  Eastern  sagpa  at  His  cradle. 

Make  oblations  rich  and  rare ; 
See  them  give.  In  deep  devotion, 
Gold,  and  ftanUncense,  and  myrrh.' 

Is  there  not  an  old  child's  charm 
about  the  story?  The  new  star, 
bright  and  dazzling  in  the  sky,  and 
the  Eastern  astrologers — led  by  I 
know  not  what  remnant  or  report  of 
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prophecy,  ezpectiog  even  then  the 
ralfilment — soddeoly  beholding  its 
bright  unique  radiance  one  night  or 
one  day,  and  thereupon  implicitly 
trofiting  tbemselyes  to  its  guiding. 
'  Oan  we  not  picture  to  ourselves  the 
excitement  and  amazement  in  Jeru- 
salem, as  those  bravel-stained  men 
.  entered  into  the  city  of  David  with 
the  one  question  on  their  lips, 
"  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  ot 
the  Jews?*" 

We  wonder  sometimes  about  them, 
fhey  came  so  suddenly,  and  as  sud- 
denly disappear.  And  then  we 
hear  no  more  of  them.  What  I 
did  they  return  to  their  own  land 
after  that  profound  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Infant,  who,  marvel  of 
marvels,  was  indeed  their  God :  and 
did  all  that  wonderful  Life  and 
Death  and  Besurrection  and  As- 
cension, attract  them  no  whit ;  nor 
oause  them  to  make  any  sign? 
This  were  strange,  that  they  should 
so  earnestly  seek  at  the  beginning, 
and  having  so  far  found,  subside 
into  apathy.  A  common  thing  in 
I)Oor  human  ''nature,  this  eager  be- 
ginning and  slack  continuance.  But 
we  need  not  impute  such  lukewarm- 
ness  to  these  £astem  kings;  no; 
thirty  years  had  passed  before  the 
Babe  was  anointed  for  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  and,  doubtless,  the 
sages  were  watching  from  another 
world  the  development  and  fulfil- 
ment of  that  course  which  they, 
almost  alone  among  the  world's 
inilUons,  had  perceived  and  sought 
out  in  its  beginning. 

Well,  but  now,  leaving  these 
deeper  speculations,  we  turn  to 
the  keeping  of  this  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  this  much-watched-for 
Twelfth-day,  among  our  English 
boys  and  girls,  yea,  in  the  time  of 
our  own  youth.  It  is  the  feast,  I 
say,  of  boy  and  girl  lovers,  espe- 
cially. And  why?  Well,  we  shall 
before  long  perceive  the  ground  on 
which  I  build  this  assertion. 

Only,  by  the  way,  we  must  re- 
mark upon  how  real  this  toy-love 
seems  and  is.  Have  we  not  at 
twelve  to  fourteen  felt  fiercest  rap- 
ture, jealousy,  despair?  Have  we 
no  old  pocket-book  in  which  we 
treasured,  ay,  for  years,  the  tattered 
gold  of  the  cracker  that  she  held 


with  us,  the  motto  that  leapt  out  to 
our  share,  the  flower  that  she  gra* 
ciously  gave  us  in  an  acquiescent 
hour; — possibly,  yes,  posstUy,  the 
brown  or  golden  tress,  whose  grant- 
ing quickened  the  ecstasy  of  our 
soul  to  almost  delirium?  Do  we 
not  still  find  sweetness  in  the  magic- 
touch  of  the  lips,  behind  the  rock- 
ing-horse, in  Ae  twilight,  or  even 
yet  writhe  with  madness  at  our  folly 
and  chicken-heartednesB  in  fearing 
and  failing  to  snatch  that  intoxica- 
tion from  the  pouting  twelve-year 
old  lips,  that  dia  (we  perceive  after- 
wardSi)  even  challenge  a  taste  of 
thttr  wild-rose  wealth  ? 

Ah,  what  follies  for  a  grave  maa 
to  write  about !  Well ;  I  know  not, 
I  see  a  tender  beauty  in  the  mimic 
(yet  real)  earnestness  of  the  throbs 
and  stingings  of  that  time  of  minia- 
ture and  undeveloped  manhood  and 
womanhood.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot 
describe  Twelfth-day  without  it,  for 
indeed  the  zest  of  this  evening,  es- 
pecially and  pre-eminently,  arises. 
from  its  connection  with  this  boy 
and  girl  love-making. 

But  let  us  call  up  the  Twelfth- 
night  evening  of  long  ago.  It  is  to 
be  at  our  own  house:  cleaning  of 
rooms,  preparing  of  good  things, 
laying  ""of  supper- tebles,  these  pre- 
liminaries (like  the  setting  the  bella 
before  the  peal)  have  kept  up  the 
somewhat  more  than  gentle  excite- 
ment all  day.  It  grows  keener  and 
more  irrepressible  as  five  o*clock 
draws  near,  and  the  elder  brother 
is  expected  from  London — ^with  the 
Twelfth-cake!  And,  lo!  we  hear 
his  key  in  the  front  door,  and  the 
younger  ones  are  dancing  about 
him  as  he  stamps  off  the  snow  and 
tediously  rub6  his  boote  on  the  mat. 
But  a  cry  of  delight  has  greeted  the 
large  square  deal  box  that  he  has 
brought  with  him;  and  many 
tongues  are  eager  with  questions. 
'  Is  it  a  large  one  ?*  '  Is  it  a  pretty 
one?'  '  What  is  the  middle  orna- 
ment ?'  '  Is  there  any  curled  citron 
in  it?'  '  What  are  the  characters 
like?'  To  each  and  all  of  these 
interrogatories  the  brother  preserves 
an  unmoved  and  tantalizing  silencec 
like  Randolph  Murray,  in  Aytoun's 
splendid  'Edinburgh  after  Flod- 
den.'     'What  a  shame T  resounds 
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"olter  his  disappearance  idth  the 
prise  into  the  pantj^ ;  but  there  is 
4x>n8olation  in  having  seen  that  the 
box  was  a  big  one.  And  presently 
the  children  are  admitted  to  a  sight 
of  the  sheet  of  characters  and  their 
ooTer,  with  its  hnge  pictured  twelf th- 
«ake.  Of  course  the  characters  are 
not  pretty,  nor  even  fairly  comic; 
but  they  will  serve  their  purpose. 
The  only  pretty  ones  I  ever  saw 
were  a  Iset  of  flowers ;  a  flower  to 
«ach  character,  which,  on  being 
xaised,  disclosed  some  fay  of  the 
«onrt,  and  the  &iry  king  and  queen. 
Onoe  only,  however,  I  have  met  with 
this  more  gracefal  rendering.  How 
mnch  scope  for  elegant  or  witty 
thoughts  might  be  found  by  some 
-enterprising  purveyor  in  this  de- 
partment of  Art!  And  even  a 
slight  matter,  if  it  be  worth  doing 
<at  ally  is  worth  doing  well.  Let  me 
give  one  or  two  suggestions.  The 
court  and  principal  men  at  any 
given  time  in  English  History.  The 
characters  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 
The  Court  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

But  my  young  people  are  busy 
•enough  cutting  up  the  characters, 
whateoever  they  may  be,  and  fold- 
ing them;  smooth  for  the  gentle- 
men; crimped  for  the  ladies;  these 
to  be  in  a  salver,  those  in  a  hat. 
And  so  the  preparations  are  com- 
plete,  and  carriage  load  after  car- 
nage load  of  the  dramatis  personce 
is  set  down;  and  mists  of  rose  and 
white  and  ^y  muslins  float  about 
the  rooms.  Then  before  a  thaw  has 
set  in,  does  the  young  Englishman 
behave  as  though  frozen  to  his  seat, 
or  to  some  wall  of  the  room ;  any 
pretence  of  being  at  his  ease  utterly 
forsakes  him;  his  arms  and  hands 
aeem  impertinent  excrescences;  hor- 
rible dumbness  comes  upon  him,  and 
bashfulness  overwhelms  him,  and 
lie  is  bitterly  conscious  of  looking 
exceeding  foolish  just  where  and 
when  he  most  wished  to  appear  at 
his  wittiest  and  best.  AJasl  that 
when  he  has  got  rid  of  the  dreadful 
•consciousness  of  superabundant 
limbs,  and  has  thawed  from  con- 
straint and  dumbness  into  ease  and 
eloquence  in  the  sunny  presence 
and  under  the  arch  eyes  —  alas, 
that  then  the  delightful  evening 
must  have  an  end,  and   the  de- 


licious familiar  footing  have  given 
place  to  frigid  awkwardness  again 
by  the  next  time  that  the  amused 
girl  and  the  self-hating  youth  shall 
meet 

But  the  games  goon,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  blind-man's-buff,  or, 
•  How,  when,  and  where,'  or  may  be 
(graceful,  I  think,  for  the  quite 
yoang),  a  country  or  other  dianoe 
got  up,  the  young  i)eople  are  soon 
at  home  with  each  otheri  and  ready 
for  the  great  event  of  the  evening, 
which  comes  early,  for  very  many 
of  the  party  are  tiny  children. 
For  them  this  great  event  of  the 
evening  is  the  throwing  open  the 
doors  of  the  room  where  tea  or 
supper  is  set  out  in  glittering  array 
—-jellies  trembling  in  every  limb  at 
this  sack  of  the  city,  blancmanges 
with  all  trace  of  colour  fled  from 
their  cheeks,  piles  of  noble  oranges, 
lofty  architectural  sponge  ct&es 
(to  be  cut  at  the  foundation),  flat 
and  luscious  figs,  large  fleshy  black 
plums,  preserved  cherries,  yea, 
plates  of  rough  candied  fruits,  green- 
gages, apricots,  angelica;  heaps  of 
crackers  everywhere,  above  ail,  a 
simply  sublime  Twelfth-cake. 

So  far  as  this  writer  is  concerned, 
the  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
inclination  and  digestion  went  hand 
in  hand  to  commend  the  consump- 
tion of  that  swart  and  heavy  com- 
pound ;  rich  deep  mould,  it  seems, 
when  you  dig  into  it,  through  the 
stratum  of  thick  snow  at  the  top. 
Still,  however,  it  pleases  him  much 
to  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  a 
shop  full  of  Ihese  cakes.  The  flne 
white  covering ;  why,  when  we  were 
young,  were  we  res&ained  from  the 
tempting  morsel,  it  being  repre- 
sented to  us  as  chalk?  It  is,  ma- 
torer  years  reveal,  but  a  hazmless 
compound  of  sugar,  drifted  sugar, 
and  white  of  egg.  Then,  the  divers- 
hued  fringe  of  papers  which  fence  in 
the  domain,  and  which  afterwards 
serve  as  a  crown  for  the  (child)  king 
and  queen.  The  ornaments,  again 
represented  to  us  (alas,  only  too 
truly,  too  often  1)  as  uneatable^  but 
very  fascinating  to  the  juvenile 
mind.  Binglets  of  pink  and  green 
citron  dividing  the  white  surface 
into  segments.  In  the  old  time, 
flat   painted  chalk  houses,   birds. 
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Bailors,  castles^  cows,  what  not?  6ut 
in  later  times  semi-opaqoe  sweet- 
meats  filled  with  liqueur.  Birds 
or  buliterflies  tvembliog  en  spiral 
wire,  over  nests  or  flowers;  slabs 
of  ]Mnk  or  dull-white  sugar  in  their 
gelatine  envelopes ;  towering  above 
all,  the  graDdeur  of  tiie  middle 
ornament  I  In  extreme  eases,  a 
Paiian  statuette ;  but  this  is  raUier 
an  innovation.  A  choice  box  of 
sweetmeats,  surmounted  by  Father 
Christmas,  or  some  other  coloured 
%ure — this  seems  the  more  ortho- 
dox adornment  What  an  event  it 
used  to  be  to  us  children,  as  doubt- 
less it  is  to  many  others  now,  to  find 
the  year's  array  of  cakes  set  out  at 
the  comer  shop,  Easseirs,  the  village 
confectioner,  and  to  wonder  which 
of  them  all  would  fall  to  our  lot, 
sent  by  that  beneficent  Mend  whose 
delight  it  was  to  keep  us  almost 
weekly  supplied  with; good  things 
and  toys !  Rarely  does  such  a  bene- 
factress fall  to  the  lot  of  the  small 
commonwealth  of  the  schoohroom 
and  nursery. 

Well,  the  twelfth-cake  this  even- 
ing proves  to  be  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  already  many  a  bright 
eye  has  longingly  scanned  the  noble 
centre-piece,  whidi,  of  old  custom, 
falls  to  the  portico  of  the  queen  of 
fhe  evening.  Who  will  this  be? 
Ah,  who?  It  is  not  oaly  the  chil- 
dren vHioee  hearts  beat  eagerly  at 
the  question.  For  if,  oh  if  only  Ethel 
thouid  prove  to  be  queen,  and  then 
if  Edgar  could  but  draw  the  cha- 
racter of  king,  why  then,  yon  see, 
there  are  certain  kingly  privileges, 
and  Edgar  is  now  thoroiigfaiy  thawed^ 
and,  he  fidels,  equal  to  the  occasion. 
So  the  thrilling  moment  comes,  the 
smooth  slips  and  the  crinkled  slips 
are  handed  round ;  those  who,  sjHte 
of  (vders,  surreptitiously  peep  at 
their  fate  or  fortune,  are  rewarded 
by  just  disappointment;  at  last  the 
woid  is  given,  and  eager  fingers  are 
at  work.  Had  no  one  drawn  the 
queen?  Bat  one  catches  Ethel's 
look,  smiling  and  demure,  with 
colour  a  little  heightened ;  '  0, 
Ethel  is  queen — ^Ethol  is  queen?' 
And  she  holds  up  hex  magic  lot 
Who  has  drawn  the  king,  then? 
For  a  moment  they  are  on  a  wrong 
scent,  and  Harold  is  proclaimed  as 


monarch.  But  Edgar,  witli  spark- 
ling eyes,  flushed  face,  heart  vio- 
lently thumping  his  white  waistcoat^ 
with  triumphant  look  exhibits  his 
credentials,  and  extinguishes  his 
rival.  'Tis  EtheFs  turn  to  look  shy 
now ;  she  tries  to  abdicate  her  sove- 
reignty on  behalf  of  a  youngling  of 
nine  years,  but  the  united  Toice  of 
her  subjects  compels  her  to  retain 
her  honours.  How  Edgar's  heart 
had  died  down  for  a  moment!  But 
now  his  honr  of  triumph  has  come ; 
Mistress  Ethel  cannot  stand  against 
the  law  ^of  her  kingdom,  and  the 
clamour  of  her  subjects;  the  king 
also  has  gained  courage  which  sur- 
prises himself;  she  leins  towards 
ittm— half  frowning,  half  laughing, 
all  blushing,  and— yea,  incredible 
and  ecstatic  delight  ~  tiieir  lips 
meet! 

What  a  moment!  followed  by  what 
an  evening !  Little  sleep  for  either 
Harold  or  Edgar  that  night,  be  sure. 
Nay  this  absurdity  is  the  fact— that 
the  little  enthusiast  will,  for  at  least 
the  next  day,  carefully  avoid  wash- 
ing the  lips  which  were  so  ravish- 
ingly  honoured.  '  Little  fools,'  do 
you  say  ?  Well,  well,  I  shall  not 
chime  in  with  your  growl.  I  know 
myself  that  the  ecstasies  and  de- 
spairs of  that  age  are  at  the  time 
real  things  enough.  True,  these 
loves  will  come  to  nothing.  True, 
they  are  unset  blossoms.  But,  for 
all  that,  I  toll  you  that  the  memory 
of  that  evening  will  always,  even 
into  old  age,  be  dear  to  the  maa 
who  has  1^  all  kept  tlie  child's  heart, 
without  which  maturity  is  deteriora- 
tion. And,  pish  and  pshaw  it  as 
you  will,  I  aver  that  the  tarinmph 
and  the  nectar  of  that  boy  and  girl's^ 
kiss  will  ever  be  one  of  llie  sweetest 
and  choicest  of  the  refections  wi^ 
which  memory  will  spread  the  table 
on  her  gala  days.  I  have  modi  in«> 
deed  to  say  about  child-love.  How- 
ever, it  is  possible  that  I  may  de- 
velop the  subject  in  some  congenial 
February  musings. 

The  cmckers!  Wlnle  we  aio 
trifling  away  ten  minute«  with  visit- 
ing these  ghosts  of  those  old  selves, 
the  innocent  follies  of  old  diild-days, 
let  us  not  forget  the  fun  and  the 
earnest  of  these.  The  nervousness 
of  the  pull,  the -miss-fire,  the  sharp. 
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cncky  the  unwieldy  bonbon— and 
jQst  the  light  motto,  no  doubt>  for 
Ethel  won't  show  it  However,  Ed- 
gar finds  means,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  to  get  a  peep  at  it— 
and  to  improve  the  occasion.  Here, 
again,  let  me  psjenthesize — since 
the  amusement  is  pretty  general, 
some  more  aptness,  wit,  and  ele- 
gance might  be  applied  to  the  mot- 
toes. At  present  the  best  that  I 
can  recall  is  one  suggested  in  the 
pages  of '  Punch :' 

*  Accept  thfese  beaateoos  lamps  of  cfa&Ik  and 

P^nt. 
Aadckt  them  if  joa're  dly^Whlch  jon  ain't  I* 

It  is  well  to  transfer  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  evening  fdso  to  ibe 
fcitnhen.  Truly,  masters  uid  mis- 
tniBaes  are  not  careful  enough  often 
to  consider  that  below  stairs  there 
are  the  same  capadties,  the  same 
needs  for  enjoyment ;  and  to  make 
the  whole  household  one  family  as 
iar  as  possible.  There  are  some  ad- 
mirable remarks  on  this  subject  in 
'  Companions  of  my  Solitude.'  Our 
old  home-custom  has  ever  been  to 
cat  a  goodly  wedge  of  the  cake,  not 
foigetting  to  add  some  gleaning  of 
the  ornaments,  and  to  crown  sundry 
beakers  with  wine,  and  further,  col< 
lecting  a  sufficiency  of  the  characters, 
to  transfer  the  merriment  to  the 
kitchen.  Unless  it  were  a  regular 
party  up-stairs,  we  children  used  to 
Bteal  down  also,  and  enjoy  the  repe- 
tition of  excitement  as  to  who  should 
gain  the  royal  dignity. 

Indeed,  I  have  by  me  a  cutting 
which  may  be  worth  giving  as  a 
record  of  the  innocent  mirth  of 
more  old-&8hioned  times  —  times 
more  simple  and  less  prim,  genial  to 
remember,  if  not  wholly  advisable 
to  emulate: — 

'  Yes '  (an  old  friend  wrote  to  me) 
'yes,  I  recognized  our  juvenile  re- 
minisoences  in  your  paper.  Our  dear 
niece  and  you  were  very  tiny  things 
<m  one  occasion  at  Great  Eusseil 
Street,  when  she  declared — ^seeing  the 
dining-room  table  glorious  with  toys 
and  dolls  and  coins—"  I  never  can 
be  80  happy  again !"  dancing  round 
the  board  with  deUght.  And  do 
you  remember,  on  Twelfth-night, 
all  yon  children  assembled  when  we 
drew  characters,  how  (good,  dear 


Aunt  Mary  not  taking  precautions) 
/  drew  King,  the  very  pretty  nurse- 
maid chancing  to  get  Queen — ^when, 
with  a  shout  most  joyous,  to  Aunt 
Mary's  dismay,  you  all  bore  me 
along  in  triumph  up-stairs  to  my 
partner,  who  rose  to  receive  her 
regal  lord;  and  how,  overcoming 
my  constitutional  reluctance,  I  did 
kingly  homage  to  her  sweet,  queenly 
fail  cheek?  Well,  these  were  the 
merry  days  of  yore.' 

Ah,  fie!  grave  and  revered  sir! 
Yet  you  plead  that  you  were  the 
creature  of  circumstances;  so  we 
will  not  be  over  hard  on  you. 

Well,  it  is  time  that  tiiis,  perhaps 
over- frivolous  train  of  reminiscent 
musing  should  draw  up  to  its  ter- 
minus. Let  me  gradually  put  on 
the  break,  and  gradually  bring  it  to 
a  standstill  by  the  platform,  that  the 
passengers  whom  it  has  borne  for  a 
half-hour's  journey  may  emerge 
from  it,  and  disperse  to  their  grave 
employments.  But  as  we  slacken 
speed,  and  you  gather  your  books 
and  parcels,  let  me  remember  a  say- 
ing of  Disraeli,  the  Adaptable.  He 
happens  to  be,  in  this  instance,  toy- 
ing with  the  Conservative  mood.  He 
says  accordiogly,  Qontemplating  the 
spirit  of  the  day,  the  spirit  which 
could,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  not 
pausing  to  ask  whether  they  were 
obsteuctive,  or  indeed  well-placed, 
useful,  ornamental—pluck  up  and 
root  out  venerable  and  far-sprasding 
trees,  for  the  sole  reason  that  our 
forefathers  had  planted  them,  and 
that  they  bad  struck  their  roots  deep 
in  our  soil— contemplating,  I  say, 
and  deprecating  this  spirit,  he  re- 
minds Englishmen  that,  'notwith- 
standing the  rapid  changes  in  which 
we  live,  and  the  numerous  improve- 
ments and  alterations  which  we 
anticipate,  thii  country  is  still  Old 
England,  and  the  past  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  our  power.' 

And  I  really  think  that  the  keep- 
ing up  of  innocent  and  genial  old 
CT^toms  has  ite  place  in  this  whole- 
some conservatism  which  vainly 
now-a-da>s  tries  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  rabid  novelty,  clumge,  uprooting 
of  old  things.  The  *  Delirium  Tre- 
mens' newspaper,  the  'Pell-mell 
Gazette,'  Reviews,  also,  whose  vision 
seems  well  labelled  as  included  in.. 
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the  bound  of  a  fortnight's  foresight 
and  a  fortnight's  retrospect— well, 
they  have  not  yet  started  a  pro- 
posal to  borrow  a  custom  from  the 
East,  and  to  kill  our  grandfathers, 
as  well  as  murdering  all  that  is 
of  the  almost  sacred  past.  Ah! 
Cyril,  my  boy,  you  77iay  live  to  see 
England  a  republic,  and  a  hodge- 
podge of '  all  denominations '  in  her 
ancient  churches,  as  now  they  have 
crept  into  public  toasts — nay.  Mor- 
monism,  for  all  I  know,  the  *  Estab- 
lished Church '  of  the  land  (every- 
body knows,  now-a-days,  that  a 
church— having  no  essence,  but 
being  only  a  jumble  of  accidents- 
is  makeable  or  destroyable  at  the 
sole  fiat  of  a  Parliament  of,  it  might 
be,  Romanists  and  Dissenters,  In- 
iidels  and  Jews),  the  'present' 
Church  having  at  least  made  a  stand 
against  the  modest  proposal  to  ar- 


range a  bench  of  bishops  composed 
of  £e  seven  Essayists  (but  one  of 
them  is  dead,  and  one  a  layman), 
and  a  few  more  such  selections — 
the  rising  generation  may,  I  say, 
see  these  and  other  strange  sights; 
but  I,  at  least,  am  too  old-fashioned 
for  theuL  I  seem,  however,  to  have 
brought  my  train  of  musings  to  an 
end  with  a  shrill  whistle— with  a 
scroop  and  a  creak. 

Well,  it  is  difficult  to  be  patient 
with  everything,  to  aoquiesoe  in 
everything,  in  this  day  of '  improve- 
ments;' I  shall,  however,  venture 
to  be  heretical  enough  to  <ding  to 
old  customs,  ay,  and  old  beliefis, 
none  the  less  dearly  and  closely  that 
they  are  old.  And  even  Jthe  spray 
of  life  which  I  have  been  describing 
shall  be  confessed  to  owe  half  its 
deamess  and  delight  in  memory,  to 
its  connection  with '  Auld  lang  syne.' 


'  t  k 
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THE  firigate  Andromede,  in  which 
Lohis  Napoleon  embarked  at 
lorient  on  the  aist  of  Noyember, 
1836,  did  not  land  him  in  the  United 
States  until  the  sothof  March,  1837. 
Although  set  at  liberty,  for  four 
long  months  he  was  kept  in  what 
Dr.  Johnson  called  a  prison  with  the 
chance  of  being  drowned.  The  An* 
diomMe  should  haye  been  rechris- 
tened  the  Festina  lente^the  Hasten 
Slowly — ^for  he  was  taken  to  his  des- 
tination with  moet  leisurely  speed. 
It  was  possibly  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health  that  the  sea  yoyage  was  pro- 
longed to  that  extent  Once  arriyed 
in  America,  he  was  projecting  a  stay 
there  and  an  attentiye  study  of  that 
zemarkable  country,  when  he  re- 
oeiyed  the  following  letter  from  his 
mother: — 

'  Mr  DBiB  SoN,-~I  shall  soon  haye 
to  undergo  an  operation  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Should  it  not  suc- 
ceed, I  send  you  my  blessiog  through 
the  means  of  this  letter.  We  shall  meet 
again— shall  we  not?— in  a  better 
world,  where  you  will  come  to  re- 
join me  as  late  as  possible,  remem- 
bering that,  in  leaying  this,  I  regret 
nothing  but  you — nothing  but  your 
affection,  which  has  conferred  on  my 
life  its  only  charm.  For  you,  my 
dear  friend,  it  will  be  a  consolation 
to  think  that  your  kindness  has 
rendered  your  mother  as  happy  as 
she  was  capable  of  being.  The 
thoughts  of  my  loye  for  you  will 
giye  you  courage. 

'  Think  that  the  dwellers  in  an* 
other  world  eyer  keep  an  affectionate 
and  watchful  eye  on  those  whom 
they  haye  left  in  this.  Assuredly, 
relations  meet  in  heayen.  Belieye 
in  this  consoling  idea ;  it  is  too  in- 
dispensable not  to  be  true.  My  dear 
friend,  I  press  you  to  my  heart.  I 
am  perfectly  calm,  completely  re- 
signed, and  entertain  hopes  that  we 
shall  still  see  each  other  again  in 
this  world.  God's  will  be  done. 
'  Your  tender  mother, 

'HOBTENSX. 
-l-hia  jid  April,  x8j7/ 

The  course  of  his  moyements  was 


at  once  decided.  He  could  not 
hesitate  what  step  to  take.  As  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  had 
entered  into  no  engagement,  made 
no  promise,  preyious  to  embarking 
for  the  United  States.  He  had 
simply  yielded  to  force ;  and  there- 
fore had  the  right  to  return  to 
£urox)e  wheneyer  he  pleased,  espe- 
cially for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  duty  as  the  closing  a  mother's 
dying  eyes.  He  fortunately  arriyed 
in  time.  He  reached  Arenenberg  at 
the  end  of  September,  i837>  and 
Queen  Hortense  expired  on  the  5th 
of  October  following. 

Louis  Philippe's  goyerament,  in 
their  newspaper  organs,  had  treated 
Louis  Napoleon  with  ridicule  and 
contempt,  calling  the  Strasburg  at- 
tempt a  '  childish  enterprise'  and  a 
'  foolish  prank.'  Now,  howeyer,  they 
were  seriously  uneasy  at  his  re- 
newed residence  in  Switzerland, 
although  he  liyed  in  the  strictest 
retirement,  mourning  his  irrepar- 
able loss.  Ck)ntradictiDg  their  dis- 
dain for  his  'boyish  fi^s,'  they 
applied  to  the  President  of  the 
HeWetic  Republic  to  get  him  ex- 
pelled from  the  federal  territory. 
The  President  had  the  courage  to 
reply  that  he  saw  no  reason  for 
obliging  the  Prince  to  leaye  Switz- 
erland. In  consequence,  there  came, 
in  August,  1838,  a  diplomatic  note, 
containing  what  reads  yery  like  a 
threat :  '  France  would  haye  pro- 
faned to  owe  only  to  the  sponta- 
neous will  and  the  friendly  feeliugof 
her  faithful  ally  a  measure  which 
she  owes  it  to  herself  to  insist  on, 
and  which  Switzerland  surely  will 
not  delay.'  The  French  ambassador 
at  the  same  time  communicated  a 
letter  from  M^Mol6,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  concluding 
thus :  '  You  will  inform  the  Yorort 
that  if,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
Switzerland,  making  common  cause 
with  the  indiyidual  who  so  grayely 
compromises  her  repose,  refuses  the 
remoyal  of  Louis  jBonaparto,  yon 
are  ordered  to  demand  your  pass- 
porte.'  This  was  plain  speaking. 
It  was  telling  Switzerland,  '  Submit 
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with  a  good  gnoe^  or  piepaxefbr 
war.' 

Bat  Switzerland,  having  in  a 
manner  adopted  Loiub  Napoleon  by 
making  him  an  honoraiy  citizen  of 
the  Oanton  of  Thnrgaa,  and  not 
choosing  to  abandon  her  own  rights 
and  dignities  aa  a  fiee  and  neatnd 
State,  wonld  not  sabmit  with  a  good 
grace  or  a  bad  ona  In  spite  of  her 
comparative  weakness,  she  refused 
to  eat  hnmble  pie  to  Lonis  Philippe's 
govemment.  Neither  party  would 
yield ;  war  was  imminent;  the  wolf 
was  growling  at  the  Iambus  troabling 
the  watets,  when  the  sabject  of  the 
quarrel,  to  avert  the  conflict,  of  hia 
oim  accord  retired  to  £ag^and,  after 
addressing  a  spirited  and  right- 
minded  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Gonndlbf  the  Canton  Thorgao.  All 
Louis  Philippe  gained  by  the  bnsi" 
ness  was  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
Napol6(m's  nephew  really  made  him 
uneasy,  however  contemptuously 
the  aspirant  might  be  treated  by 
the  journals  uiuier  govemment  in- 
fluence. 

While  in  London,  the  Prince 
thought  the  time  arrived  to  make 
another  desperate  trial  of  his  for- 
tunes. Some  of  his  reasons  are 
known,  others  not  known,  others 
surmised;  whilst  others  sugc^ested 
are  really  no  reasons  at  all.  For  in- 
stance, supposing  the  English  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  AfiGurs  had  been 
publicly  civil  to  the  exiled  Prince ; 
that  Lovd  Palmmrston  had  called  on 
him  in  secret;  that  the  Russian 
Ambassador  had  given  him  encou- 
ragement, it  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable that  those  personages  would 
recommend  an  anned  attack  on  a 
friendlv  power.  The  remains  of 
Napoleon  L  had  been  transferred 
from  Si  Helena  to  the  Invalides  in 
Paris,  reviving  the  memory  of  tiie 
Bonaparte  fiEwiily.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  several  regiments  whom 
Louis  Napoleon  had  known  at  Stras- 
bnrg  were  now  garrisoned  in  towns 
on  me  north  and  westwn  coasts  of 
France.  Moreover,  he  was  in  com- 
munication with  a  great  number  of 
high  fnnctionanes,  generals,  and 
political  personages — who  they  were 
exactly  is  less  easily  known — who 
said  to  him,'  March;  we  are  with 
you!' 


Healso  might  be  egged  on  to  the 
enterprise  by  enemies  as  well  as  by 
friends.  Agents  of  the  July  Govem- 
ment might  urge  him  to  the  at- 
tempt, in  Older  to  entrap,  a  dan- 
gerous rivaL  Louis  Philippe,  they 
say,  having  complained  to  ]l.Thien 
that  he  did  not  keep  a  suffideotly 
sharp  eye  on  the  Prince,  Thiers 
replied  that  he  had  only  to  give  a 
little  more  activity  to  the  manoeu- 
vres which  caused  uneaamess,  to 
Sit  a  speedy  end  to  their  fears, 
oreaetifitywas  given  aoeoidingly. 
Certain  it  is  that  Louis  Phitippe'a 
govemment  knew  where  the  Prmce 
was,  and  what  he  was  doing,  day  by 
day  and  hour  by  hour. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution 
taken,  a  steamer,  the  Edinburgh 
Castle,  was  hired  for  a  month,  at 
the  rate  of  lool.  per  week,  for  a 
parti/  (fpUaxure^  to  go  whererfer  the 
Prince  and  his  friends  thought  fit. 
What  is  singular  is,  that  this  de- 
voted band  -comprising  M.  de  Per- 
signy.  General  Montholon,  Dr.  Con- 
neau,  M.  de  M^nan,  and  others 
—embarked  witiiout  knowing  the 
object  of  their  voyage.  They  were 
told  nothing,  and  they  asked  no 
questions.  When  they  were  all  on 
board  and  fairly  out  at  sea,  the 
Prince  assembled  them  on  the  deck 
and  acquainted  them  with  his  reso- 
lution. To  avoid  suspicion,  they  had 
been  picked  up  at  different  points 
of  the  passage.  They  were  unani- 
mous in  their  approval,  and  swore 
to  follow  him.  Arms,  ammunition, 
uniforms,  a  carriage  and  horses,  and 
a  tame  eagle  which  the  Prince  was 
to  set  at  liberty  on  touching  the 
coast  of  France,  had  previously 
been  put  on  bond.  This  last  ex- 
cited some  ridicule  at  the  time,  and 
even  now  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
a  serious  item  of  the  expedition. 

This  second  morning  call  on 
France  occurred  on  the  6th  of 
Augost,  1840,  at  about  four  in  the 
morning,  on  tiie  beach  of  Wime- 
reux,  about  a  couple  of  miles  north 
of  Boulogne  (by  the  coast ;  fiarther 
distant  by  the  road).  Lieutenant 
Aladeoize  was  waiting  there,  with 
three  men.  The  Prince  had  counted 
on  three  hundred,  drawn  up  in 
battle  array.  The  little  troop,  com- 
poaed  of  twenty-seven  perwms,  com- 
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meneed  their  maicb,  bearing  a  tri- 
eokmred  flag  Barmonnted  with  an 
eagle.  Three  or  four  ciiatoms-mcn, 
"Who  lan  np  to  see  what  was  going 
CD,  were  forced  to  follow  them  to  the 
town.  A  xxiet  of  soldiers  of  <lie43nd, 
whom  they  passed  on  their  way, 
vere  in  yain  luessed  1^  Alade- 
nize  to  join  the  cortege.  They 
xeaefaed  the  barracks  of  the  42nd 
•boat  five  in  the  morning.  The 
o£fioec8  were  still  absent  Alade- 
Bize  made  the  drams  beat.  The 
soldiers  got  np.  He  drew  them  np 
in  two  ranks,  and  presented  the 
Prinoe,  who  made  them  a  short  and 
pithy  speeeh.  There  were  cries  of 
*YiT8  I'EmperenrT  Batatnmnlt 
«ron  at  the  barrack-gates.  Three 
officers  were  hastening  to  join  their 
aokiieiB. 

*  G^Mn!'  shouted  M.  de  Meso- 
nan  to  Captain  Gol-Paygelier,  who 
commanded  the  two  companies  of 
the  43nd,  and  who  was  not  in  the 
Mcret  of  what  was  to  happen  that 
day,  '  be  one  of  ns,  and  yonr  for- 
toneismade.'        « 

The  captain,  sabre  in  hand,  tried 
to  give  tiie  word  of  command,  but 
his  Toiee  was  drowned  by  cries  of 
'  Vive  le  Prince  Loms!' 

'Bat  where  is  he?"  he  asked, 
straggling  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  penoBS  who  held  him. 

'Qefe,'  said  the  Prince,  stepping 
forward.  '  I  am  Prince  Loai&  Join 
ns,  and  you  shall  have  whateyer 
yon  wish.' 

'  Prince  Louis  or  no,'  interrapted 
the  captain, '  I  see  in  yon  nothing 
but  a  oooBpirator.  Clear  the  bar- 
racks! Harder  mel'  he  added, 
teetog  firearms  pointed  at  him.  '  At 
least  I  have  done  my  daty.' 

AladffnJT^e,  roahing  forward,  threw 
his  araw  nnmd  the  captain,  crying, 
'  Don't  fire  I  lespect'tthe  nsptain.  I 
am  aaswesable  for  his  life !' 

'  Th^  are  deceiving  yon.  Yiye 
le  fioit  Yiye  Lonis  Philippe!' 
sfaoated  the  captain  to  the  snbal- 
tans  who  hastened  to  release  him 
fiom  the  grasp  of  his  assailants. 
Tiwn  sdyancing  towards  the  Prince, 
he  agam  orddnad  him  to  quit  the 


In  the  straggle  between  the 
tnraers-ont  and  those  who  would 
not  be  tamed  oat,  the  Prince  un- 


'  intentionally  pressed  the  trigger  of 
a  pistol  which  he  carried  for  his 
personeJ  defence.  The  ball  struck 
a  grenadier  in  the  face,  but  the 
wound  was  not  serious. 

The  soldiers  of  the  42nd,  seeing 
one  of  their  men  fall,  looked  at  each 
other  in  consternatbn  and  uncer- 
tainty what  to  do.  While  Captain 
Col-Pnygelier  profited  by  the  mo- 
ment to  regain  the  ascendency  he 
had  lost,  tbe  Prince  gaye  his  friends 
the  order  to  go  with  him  and  take 
possession  of  the  Upper  Town. 

Arriyed  there  .they  found  the 
gates  shut,  and  were  unable  to  force 
them  open.  His  friends  then  urged 
him  to  retreat  and  re-embark  on 
board  the  steamer,  which  still  might 
easily  haye  been  accomplished.  'No, 
noT  he  cried,  'I  will  not  leaye 
France  again.  Liying  or  dead,  I 
will  remain  (m  French  soil.' 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  foot 
of  the  column,  which  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Grand  Army,  once 
assembled  on  that  spot  for  the  in- 
yasion  of  England.  One  of  his  par- 
tisans, M.  Lombard,  entered  the 
column  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
a  flag  on  the  summit,  but  they  were 
pursued  by  gendarmes,  national 
guards,  and  troops  of  the  line.  The 
Prince  wanted  to  reoeiye  tilieir  fire 
without  returning  it ;  which  would 
haye  been  certain  death.  His  ad- 
herents carried  him  off  by  force  and 
dragged  him  towards  the  beach. 
They  threw  themselyes  together 
into  a  bark  that  was  lying  on  the 
shore,  and, which,  by  great  exor-> 
tions,  they  got  into  the  sea.  The 
boat  upset;  and  while  they  were 
struggling  with  the  wayes,  their 
assailants  fired  at  them  frem  the 
top  of  the  cliffl  There  were  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
men  against  fifteen  or  twenty  de- 
fmoeless  persons.  It  was  a  cruel 
and  a  sayage  human  battue,  whose 
barbarity  can  be  extenuated  only 
by  the  hot  blood  and  exsggerated 
passions  of  the  moment.  Two  of 
Louis  Napol^n's  friends,  the  Comto 
Bnnin  (a  Polish  nobleman)  and 
M.  Faure,  were  killed  by  his  side. 
Seyeral  others  were  senouely 
wounded.  He  himself  was  hit  by 
three  bullets,  two  of  which  merely 
tore  his   clothes;   the  third  only 
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slightly  wounded  him  in  the  arm, 
and  did  not  prevent  his  swimming 
oat  in  the  direction  of  his  steamer, 
the  Edinburgh  Castle.  When  the 
firing  ceased,  several  boats  put  off 
to  pick  up  the  fugitives  floundering 
in  the  sea.  One  of  them  rowed  up 
to  M.  de  Mdsonan,  whose  strength 
was  already  beginning  to  fail  him. 
He  cried  to  the  men,  'Save  the 
Prince;  you  will  save  me  after- 
wards.' They  and  others  were 
easily  fished  out  of  the  water,  and 
immediately  put  safe  under  lock 
and  key  i^  the  gloomy  old  chateau 
which  crowns  the  Upper  Town  of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.  Thus  ended 
what  one  would  call  as  bad  a  morn- 
ing's work  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
without  actually  losing  one^s  life. 
The  Prince  never  seemed  to  think 
so.  When  he  visited  Boulogne, 
after  becoming  Emperor,  we  saw 
him  point  out  to  the  Empress  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  he 
had  been  confined  in  that  dmgy 
stronghold. 

His  stay  there  was  brief.  On 
leaving,  seeing  the  other  prisoners 
at  their  respective  windows, '  Adieu, 
my  friends,'  he  said;  'I  protest 
against  this  removal.' 

'Adieu,  mon  Prince,'  they  cried. 
M.  de  Persigny  added,  '  The  shade 
of  the  Emperor  will  protect  you.' 

His  protest  was  little  heeded. 
The  colonel  of  the  Municipal  Guard, 
who  had  charge  of  him,  told  him, 
on  taking  his  seat  beside  him  in  the 
carriage,  that  if  he  made  the  least 
movement  he  would  blow  his  brains 
out  He  was  conducted  first  to 
Ham,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  jodged  in  the  Gonciergerie, 
au  secret,  that  is,  without  being 
allowed  to  communicate  with  a 
oreature.  A  good  deal  was  made 
of  his  having  been  put  into  the 
same  cell  which  had  held  Fieschi, 
the  would-be  assassin  of  Louis 
Philippe.  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  first  and  paramount 
quality  of  a  prison  is  to  be  a  place 
of  safe  keepmg,  we  think  that  the 
minor  merits  of  a  dungeon  are 
hardly  worth  disputing  about 
Whoever  may  or  may  not  have 
inhabited  it,  a  dungeon  is  always 
a  dungeon  still;  and  the  most  re- 
spectable  of  dungeons  is  not  so 


cheerful  an  abode  as  to  make  its 
tenure  a  matter  of  congratulation. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  Young 
Troublesome  this  time?  Sending 
him  to  travel  for  his  health  was 
evidently  useless.  They  hesitated 
to  bring  him  to  trial  before  a  joiy, 
because  a  jury  perhaps  might  take 
it  into  its  head  to  acquit  him ;  so  he 
was  brought  before  a  higher  tri- 
bunal, more  complaisant  to  the 
p3wers  that  be,  the  Chamber  of 
reers,  where  he  appeared  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1840.  Ever 
since  his  disaster,  the  government 
journals  pursued  the  same  course 
as  they  had  after  the  Strasburg 
affair,  peltmg  him  with  ridicule,  in 
order  to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation,  and  insisting  on  the  in- 
sufl^ciency  of  his  means,  in  order  to 
incite  him  to  self* justification  by 
stating  his  probable  resources  and 
so  betraying  the  persons  from  whom 
he  expect^  aid.  Louis  Napoleon 
was  far  too  wise  and  wary  to  fall 
into  such  a  shallow  trap  as  that 

We  omit  the  speeches  pro  and 
con,  high  flown  but  uninteresting; 
for  the  trial  had  not  the  excitement 
of  uncertainty  as  to  its  result  A 
single  passage  from  the  Prince's 
address  will  serve  as  a  specimen: 
'  One  last  word.  Messieurs :  I  repre- 
sent before  you  a  principle,  a  de&at, 
a  cause.  The  principle  is  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people;  the  cause, 
that  of  the  Empire;  the  defeat, 
Waterloo !  The  principle,  you  have 
recognised  it;  the  cause,  you  have 
served  it;  the  defeat,  you  have 
wished  to  avenge  it  No;  there 
is  no  disaccord  between  yon  and 
me;  and  I  will  not  believe  that 
I  can  ix)66ibly  be  singled  out  to 
bear  the  penally  of  others*  apoetacy/ 

Of  course  Louis  Napol^n  was 
found  guilty;  but  not  choosing  to 
apply  the  law  and  condemn  the 
prisoner  to  death,  the  Court  of 
Peers,  using  its  discretionary 
powers,  sentenced  him  to  a  punish- 
ment not  provided  in  the  code, 
namely,  to  imprisonment  for  life 
in  a  fortress  situated  on  the  con- 
tinental territory  of  the  kingdom. 
Tbey  did  not  want  another  Elba. 
The  fortress  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose was  Ham. 

'  Where  did  your  Majesty  con- 
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triTe  to  acquire  snch  Taried  in- 
formation?' a  courtly  diplomatist 
inquired  one  day  of  Napol^n  III. 

'At  the  University  of  Ham/  \?as 
ilie  frank  reply. 

In  fact,  it  was  at  Ham  especially 
that  he  rendered  himself  capable  of 
filling  the  station  which  afterwards 
fell  to  his  lot  The  'secret  yoice' 
told  him  that  his  captivity  would 
not  he  endless.  It  lasted  six  years ; 
vhieh^  howeyer,  were  anything  but 
lost  time  in  the  end.  While  in- 
creasing his  store  of  knowledge  by 
flerioos  studies,  he  oontrived  to  at- 
tract the  favourable  attention  of  the 
I)eop]e  of  France.  His  correspond- 
ence invariably  deolared  that  he 
preferred  a  prison  in  his  native 
eountry  to  freedom  in  a  foreign 
land.  Moreover,  he  was  preoccupied 
by  another  thought  which  is  strongly 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Bles- 
sinig^ton.  'I  do  not  desire  to  quit 
my  present  habitation;  for  here  I 
am  in  my  place.  With  the  name 
I  bear,  I  must  have  either  the  gloom 
of  a  dungeon  or  the  sunshine  of 
power.' 

Louis  Napoleon's  prison  is  gloomy 
enough.  The  fortress  of  Ham, 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  impresses 
you  at  first  sight  by  its  sombre 
aspect  It  is  a  square  flanked  at 
each  comer  with  heavy  towers.  The 
spacious  windows,  which  once  ad- 
mitted the  light  of  day,  have  been 
filled  with  brickwork,  leaving  only 
a  few  small  openings  which  are 
half  choked  by  iron  bars,  convert- 
ing it  into  the  semblance  of  a  mau- 
soleum for  the  dead  rather  than 
that  of  a  dwelling-place  for  living 
men. 

On  entering  the  fortress,  y^  ob- 
serve to  the  left  an  aged  elm,  oppo- 
site to  which,  at  the  further  end  of 
an  inner  court,  is  a  long  damp 
building  buried  in  the  shade  cast 
by  the  earth-slopes  of  the  grassy 
ramparts.  To  the  right  is  a  little 
door  respectably '  famished  with 
bolts  and  bars.;  'That's  it,'  says 
the  guide  to  the  curious  yisitor. 
Ton  enter.  The  ground-floor,  con- 
sists of  four  small  rooms,  two  of 
which  were  (General  Montholon's 
lodgings;  who,  together  with  Dr. 
Conneau,  was  tiie  Prince's  com- 
panion ;in  captivity.     On  the  first 


floor  are  two  small  rooms;  one, 
barely  ten  feet  square,  waa  Louis 
Napoleon's  bedroom;  the  other 
served  him  for  drawing-room,  li- 
brary, and  study.  Two  other  rooms 
similar  to  the  alx)ve  were  occupied 
by  Dr.  Conneau— a  sort  of  dining- 
room,  and  a  little  cabinet  in  which 
the  Prince  made  chemical  experi- 
ments. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  allowed  to 
walk,  at  certain  hours,  over  a  plat- 
form forty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide, 
on  the  parapet  of  the  eastern  ram- 
part, overlooking   the   canal.     In 
these  walks,  however,  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  keeper,  who  followed 
him  as  close  as.  his  shadow.    He 
could,  moreover,  grow  flowers  in  a 
little  garden,  which   he   carefully 
cultivated.      At   the   foot   of  the 
Constable's  Tower,   he   planted  a 
honeysuckle,  to  hide  the  bars  and 
gratings  of  his  prison.    Beneath  the 
honeysuckle,  in  a  sort  of  niche  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  he  fixed  a  semi- 
circular bench,  which  was  scrupu- 
lously preserved,  and  probably  is  so 
still.    In  this  retreat  the  prisoner 
passed  perhaps  the  six  best  years  of 
his  life.    As  some  consolation,  he 
breathed  the  air  of  France.     And 
besides,  thick  as  were  his  prison 
walls,   they   did  not   exclude   all 
knowledge  of  what   was   passing 
outside  them.     Every  day  he  re- 
ceived the  journals  and  all  the  new 
boobi.    He  could  take  part  in  his 
country's  intellectual  proceedings, 
if  not  mingle  in  her  active   and 
eyeryday  life.    Considering  all  the 
circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  he  was  harshly  treated.    His 
historical    and   dramatic    reading 
might  remind  him  of  times  when 
an  angry  monarch  would  have  said, 
'  Off  with  his  head  I    So  much  for 
Napol^n  (Louis)  1'    Nay  more,  he 
might  rejoice  that  Louis  Philippe 
had  not  set  his  pretensions  at  rest  in 
the  way  his  uncle  had  disposed  of 
the  poor  Due  d'Enghien's. 

Much  of  his  time  was  occupied  by 
authorship,  which  was  varied  by  the 
visits  of  democratic  leaders.  One 
day,  in  the  course  of  a  long  conyer- 
sation,  Louis  Blanc  said  to  him, 
'The  popularity  of  your  name 
would  give  a  great  support  to  the 
democratio  party.    In  case  of  sue- 
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eesB,  yon  would  become  the  head  of 
the  ezecniiTe  power,  but  subordi- 
nate to  the  (X)mmittee8,  if  the  gOTcro- 
ment  were  revolntionary,  or  subor- 
dinate to  the  National  Assemblj,  if 
the  gOYemment  were  normal.'  Bat 
the  Prince  seeming  little  inclined 
to  content  himself  with  the  task  of 
signing  measures  in  which  he  had 
no  initiative,  they  parted  without 
coming  to  any  oonclnsion.  That 
was  not  hi8  line  of  business.  His 
tendencies  lay  rather  in  an  imperial 
direction.  When  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  him  sainted  him  in  an 
undertone  with  *  Vive  TEmpereur/ 
while  be  was  taking  his  walk, '  You 
are  always  talking  about  the  Be- 
public,'  he  said  to  a  friend  who 
witnessed  these  secret  manifesta- 
tions ;  '  but  even  here  you  may  see 
how  France  is  longing  for  her  Em- 
peror/ 

More  than  once,  the  soldiers 
ofifered  to  assist  his  escape.  One 
day,  Greneral  Chan  gamier  arrived 
at  the  fortress  of  Ham.  Without 
visiting  the  prisoner,  he  sent  the 
whole  garrison  out  of  the  fortress, 
leaving  only  a  subaltern  and  thirty 
men  to  guard  it.  The  subaltern, 
pretexting  some  reason  for  ap- 
proaching the  Prince's  prison,  whis- 
pered, 'We  are  only  a  handful  of 
men,  and  our  one  and  sole  thought 
may  be  easily  guessed.  If  the 
prisoner  wishes  to  escape,  we  shall 
all  be  blind.'  '  I  thank  the  brave 
fellow  who  tells  me  that,'  Louis 
Napol^n  replied;  'but  I  do  not 
wish  anybody  to  run  into  danger  on 
my  account' 

At  another  time  a  regiment  had 
bivouacked  before  the  fortress  gate. 
A  stone  fell  at  the  Prince's  feet, 
wrapped  in  a  paper,  on  which  was 
written,  'The  regiment  desires  to 
be  passed  in  review  by  you  to- 
morrow morning.'  And,  in  fact^  on 
taking  his  usual  walk  next  day,  he 
saw  the  regiment  filing  off  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

These  demonstrations  in  Louis 
Napol^n's  favour  caused  the  au- 
thorities such  uneasiness  that,  in 
the  early  days  of  bis  confinement, 
the  garrison  was  several  times 
changed  without  any  warning. 
Afterwards  it  was  determined  to 
change  it  every  fortnight,  to  pre- 


vent the  troops  having  the  time  to 
take  too  much  interest  in  the  cap- 
tive's position. 

The  *sixth  year  brought  a  cruel 
trial.  One  day  a  pressing  letter 
reached  Ham,  informing  him  that 
his  father,  the  ex-king  of  Holland, 
advanced  in  years  and  serioai^  ill, 
desired  to  see  him  once  more  before 
he  died.  The  Prince  wrote  to 
IL  Budtifttel,  tiien  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  promising,  on  his  honour, 
if  the  government  allowed  him  to 
go  to  Florence,  to  return  and  place 
himself  at  tbeir  disposal  immedi- 
ately they  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
should  do  so. 

The  Council  of  Ministeni,  after 
considering  the  request,  declared 
themselves  incompetent,  and  re- 
ferred the  Prince  directly  to  the 
king  himself.  A  letter  was  there- 
fore addressed  to  Louis  Phili]^  on 
the  Z4th  of  January,  1846,  and 
warmly  supported  by  M.  Odillon- 
Barrot.  The  king  at  first  seemed 
satisfied  with  the  letter;  he  even 
said  to  Marshal  Ney's  son,  who 
delivered  it,  that  the  guarantee 
offered  by  the  Prince  was  sufficient. 
Subsequently  he  was  advised  to 
exact  a  formal  application  for  par- 
don, and  a  promise  on  oath  not  to 
disturb  the  existing  order  of  things 
in  France.  The  Prince,  feeing  that 
his  agreement  to  such  conditions 
would  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country,  indignantly  refused, 
exclaiming,  '  Better,  a  thousand 
times,  to  die  in  prison  than  dis- 
grace my  character  I  My  fiither 
will  pardon  me,  fully  understand- 
ing uie  motives  whidi  prevent  my 
going  to  close  his  eyes.'  The  an- 
noyance felt  at  the  conduct  of  the 
government  was  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend :  '  Whenever  I 
leave  this  place,  it  shall  be  'either 
for  the  cemetery  or  the  Tuileries.' 

The  ex-king  of  Holland  getting 
worse  and  worse,  only  one  course 
lay  open,  if  i»raeticable— flight  The 
Prince,  once  determined  to  make 
his  escape,  watched  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  putting 
it  in  execution.  An  order  having 
been  given  about  this  time  to  repair 
certain  portions  ff  the  fortress  of 
Ham,  and  notably  a  staircase,  a 
great  number  of  masons  were  em- 
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ployed  on  the  worfcs,  imder  the 
oireotion  of  a  gnaid  of  engineers. 
Lonui  Nap(d6oa  acquainted  himself 
with  their  goings  and  comings, 
tlieir  irays  and  hal)its,  and  resolved 
to  leave  the  prison  in  the  disguise 
of  a  lahoYiier.  In  this  scheme  he 
was  admirahly  seconded'  by  his 
TBlet  de  chambre,  Charles  Th^lin, 
who  had  obeerved  that  the  men 
were  most  strictly  watched  at  the 
time  of  their  coming  to  and  leaving 
work;  but  he  also  observed  that 
much  less  attention  was  paid  to 
those  who  went  ont  to  fetch  mate- 
rJala  aeeessuy  for  the  reparations. 
He  also  noticed  that,  at  a  certain 
boor  of  the  morning  one  of  the  two 
fceepeiB  lefb  the  fortress  to  fetch 
the  letters  and  newspapers.  On 
these  data  the  plan  of  escape  was 
concocted  between  Thdlin,  Doctor 
Goanean,  and  the  Prince.  General 
Montholoo,  being  advanced  in  yeazs 
and  ill  at  the  time^  was  not  let 
into  the  seerei. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  Louis  Napo- 
Ikm  was  visited  by  some  English 
gentlemen  whmn  he  had  known  in 
London.  He  begged  them  to  lend 
Inm  their  passports,  on  tiie  ground 
that  his  valet,  who  wanted  to  ti^e 
a  short  jonmey,  wonld  find  them 
nseliil  in  procuring  post-horses. 
The  tiavellerB,  whether  suspecting 
any  move  or  not,  were  happy  to 
lender  the  service,  if  triflii^^,  still 
non  h^py  if  important  1^  this 
means  in  the  evening  of  the  35th 
Thi^lin  managed  to  engage  for  the 
next  day  a  cabriolet  in  Ute  village 
of  Ham. 

On  the  asth  the  Prince  rose 
early,  eat  off  his  moustaches  and 
imperial,  and  put  on  the  prepared 
diBgaiaa — a  complete  labourer's 
dieasy  eonsnting  of  blue  linen 
bkmflB  and  troossrs,  a  dilapidated 
eap;,  roi^h  wooden  shoes,  and  dirty 
i^noo.  The  costume  was  com- 
pleted by  blaekened  eyebrows,  a 
rough  black  wig  hanging  about 
his  ears,  a  painted  fkoe,  and  a  short 
clay  pipe.  In  spite  of  the  rU  of 
keemg  about  him  papera  which 
might  betmy  his  identity,  he  would 
not  part  with  a  couple  of  letters, 
one  ftom  his  mother,  the  other 
from  the  Emperor.  He  might 
eq^edally  value  the  latter  from  its 


containing  the  sentence:  'I  hope 
that  Louis  Napoldon,  as  he  grows 
up,  will  make  himself  worthy  of  the 
destinies  which  await  him.' 

At   seven   in  the   morning  the 
masons  entered  the  fortress  to  re- 
sume their  work.     Th^lin  offered 
them    something    to    drink,   and 
having  got  them  together  round  the 
table  in  the  vestibule,  ran  to  tell 
his  master  that  the  moment  was 
come.    The  Prince,  shouldering  a 
plank  procured  beforehand,  walked 
down  the  stairs,  avoiding  the  vesti- 
bule where  the  men  were  drinking. 
Th61in,  dressed  as  for  a  journey, 
also   stepped  into  the   courtyard, 
leading  his  dog  by  a  string,  and 
walking  a  few  paces   before  the 
Prince.     As  he  had  obtained  per^ 
mission,  the  previous, evening,  to 
go  to  Saint-Qnentin,  the  keepers 
wished  him  a  pleasant  journey ;  at 
which   he   stopped   to   chat  vrith 
them,  to  divert  their  attention  from 
the  Prince,  who  was  gravely  ad- 
vancing  with  the   plank   on   his 
shoulder,  held  in  such  a  way  as  to 
screen  his  face.    So  impossible  was 
it  to  guess  who  he  was,  that  a 
labourer,  taking  him  for  one  of  his 
comrades,  went  up  to  him  to  speak  to 
him ;  but  Th6Iin,  with  great  address, 
directed  his  attention  to  something 
else.    A  little  further  on  he  met  an 
officer,  who,  luckily,  was  busy  read- 
ing a  letter.    Then  he  had  to  pass 
through  a  group  of  thirty  soldiers 
assembled  in  front  of  the  guard- 
house.    Finally,    having     passed 
through  all  the  courts,  he  came  to 
the  outer  lodge.    The  porter,  feap* 
ing  a  blow  from  the  plank,  quickly 
drew  back  his  head.    A  few  paces 
beyond  the  last  sentinel,  ^o  fol- 
lowed him  with  his  eyes,  the  Prince 
dropped  his  pipe  and  picked  it  up 
agauL     The  movement  served  to 
hide  his  fsoe,  already  half  concealed 
by  the  plank. 

At  last,  crossing  the  two^draw- 
bridges,  he  was  free ! 

Th^tk  ran  to  fetch  Hie  cabriolet 
he  had  hired  the  day  before. 
During  his  absence  the  fugitive 
waited  with  feverish  impatience  on 
the  road  to  Saint-Qnentin.  Unoon- 
scioaa  of  the  weight  of  his  wooden 
shoes  he  soon  leaehed  the  cemetery 
of  Saint-Sulpice,  nearly  a  mile  out- 
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side  of  the  Tillage.  He  thzew  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  crncifiz 
which  rises  in  the  midst  of  the 
graves,  and  thanked  Heaven  for  the 
happiness  vouchsafed  to  him.  He 
saw  Th61in  advancing  with  his  cab- 
riolet; but  another  carriage  was 
following.  He  waited  till  the  latter 
had  passed  it.  Then,  jumping  into 
the  cabriolet,  he  threw  his  wooden 
shoes  into  a  field,  and  took  the 
reins,  now  playing  the  part  of 
driver.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
two  mounted  gendarmes  rode  out 
of  Saint-Sulpioe.  But  they  took 
another  direction ;  namely,  towards 
Pdronne. 

Before  entering  Saint-Quentin, 
which  is  a  busy  manufacturing 
town,  Louis  Napoleon  got  oat  of  the 
cabriolet  and  walked  through  the 
streets  till  he  left  the  town  by  the 
road  to  Cambrai,  where  Th^lin  was 
to  pick  him  up  with  another  ve- 
hicle. 

He  waited,  and  waited;  no  Th^lin 
came.  He  sat  down  by  the  road- 
side, leaning  his  head  on  his  hands, 
and  asking  himself  whether  he  was 
again  to  be  made  the  victim  of  a 
third  disappointment.  He  felt  some- 
thing gently  jogging  his  shoulder. 
It  was  the  dog  that  Th6h*n  had  led 
out  tied  with  a  string,  running 
before  the  carriage,  and  come  to 
caress  him.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
were  sitting  behind  a  good  pair  of 
post-horses  on  the  road  to  Valen- 
ciennes, where,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  they  took  the  train 
from  Paris  which  stops  there  on  its 
way  to  Brussels. 

While  the  Prince  was  thus 
hastening  towards  Brussels,  Dr. 
Oonneau,  who  remained  in  the  for- 
tress, employed  every  possible  stra- 
tagem to  give  him  the  time  to  cross 
the  Ax)ntier.  He  placed  a  puppet 
or  effigy  in  the  Prince's  bed,  to 
make  believe  he  was  taken  ill; 
closed  the  door  of  the  bedroom 
which  opened  into  the  passage; 
lighted  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  kept  a  supply  of  coffee  hot 
before  it.  When  the  man  who 
waited  on  them  arrived, '  We  will 
breakfiast  in  my  room,'  said  the 
doctor.  'The  little  table  will  suffice, 
because  General  Montholon  is  indis- 
posed.' 


That  morning  the  cure  was  ex- 
pected to  celebrate  mass.  The 
doctor  sent  him  a  letter,  which  the 
Prince  had  written  overnight,  beg- 
ging him  to  defer  saying  mass  till 
another  day.  He  then  paid  a  short 
visit  to  General  Montholon,  who 
was  still  in  bed.  At  nine  o'clock 
the  conmiandant  of  the  fortress 
Bent  to  make  inquiries  about  the 
Prince.  He  replied  that  the  Prince 
was  indisposed. 

The  trick  which  the  doctor 
played,  to  confirm  this  bulletin,  was 
particularly  ingenious,  if  it  was  not 
a  plagiarism  from  Vaucanson's  duck. 
That  artist,  amongst  other  mecha- 
nical marvels,  produced  an  auto- 
maton duck,  which  not  only  ate 
and  swallowed,  but  digested  its 
food — that  is,  it  ejected,  in  due  time 
after  eating,  the  apparent  results 
of  digestion ;  which  really  were  an 
artful  mixture  of  spinach,  chalk, 
and  other  ingredients.  Now,  the 
cunning  doctor,  a  little  after  ten 
in  the  morning,  displayed  a  com- 
position of  coffee,  milk,  bdled 
bread,  nitric  acid,  and  eau  de  Co- 
logne, in  proof  of  the  Prince's  vo- 
missements.  At  one  o'clock,  the 
commandant,  remembering  the  effi* 
ciency  of  the  master's  eye,  came 
himself  to  see  how  things  were 
going  on.  The  doctor  told  him 
the  Prince  was  very  fatigued,  and 
required  repose.  At  seven  in  the 
evening  the  conmiandant  returned, 
declaring  that  as  the  Prince  had 
been  ill  all  day  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  report  of  it:  with  which 
intent  he  entered  the  bedroooL 

'The  Prince  is  asleep,'  said  the 
doctor.  '  Make  as  little  noise  as 
possible.' 

'  It  is  strange,'  observed  the  com- 
mandant, '  that  he  was  not  awakened 
by  the  rolling  of  the  drums  just 
now.'  So  -saying,  he  stepped  up  to 
the  bed,  and  laid  his  hand  on  a 
bundle  on  the  pillow,  which  was 
•  a  capital  imitation  of  a  sick  man's 
head  bound  round  with  a  silk 
pocket-handkerchief. 

The  doctor  was  arrested  inmie- 
diately.  But  what  was  that  to 
him?  The  bird  was  fairly  flown, 
and  safely  housed  in  Brussels.  It 
would  have  been  no  use  setting  the 
telegraph  to  work,  even  had  a  tele- 
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f^raph  in  those  days  connected 
Ham  with  the  lines  of  railway. 
•  He*s  o'er  toe  border,  and  awaV 
tK)t  with  Jock  o'  Hazeldean,  but 
'with  Charles  Th61in  and .  his  fa- 
Toarite  retriever.  Being  pretty 
Trell  assared  of  that,  what  did  the 
^^ood  doctor  care  about  being 
marched  off  to  P^nne,  in  hand- 
cnfife  like  a  common  felon,  between 
a  conple  of  gendarmes?  For  a 
prisoner  to  escape,  when  no  vio- 
lence to  his  keepers  has  been  com* 
mitted,  has  always  been  held  a  ve- 
nial offence;  for  a  fellow-prisoner 
-to  aid  that  escape  is  held  to  be  still 
more  pardonable. 

For  this  oifenoe  he  was  tried  at 
Peronne  on  the  15th  of  July,  1846. 
He  neither  extenuated  nor  vaunted 
the  act  of  which  he  was  accused. 
fie  simply  said  that  what  he  had 
^one  was  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  heart,  his  attachment, 
and  his  gratitude.  In  spite  of  the 
eloquence  of  his  couiisel,  Maitre 
Kogent-Saint-Laurent,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  advocates  of  the  court 
of  Paris,  who  said  very  fine  things 
very  little  to  the  purpose,  he  was 
condemned  to  three  months'  impri- 
eonment,  a  sentence  which,  under 
ihe  circumstances,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  another  form  of  '  severely 
reprimanded ;'  because  when  a  man 
has  undergone  a  five  years'  impri- 
eonment,  and  remains  in  prison 
After  its  expiration  for  the  sake  ot 
attending  a  prisoner  for  life,  it  is 
laughable,  contemptible,  to  give 
that  man  'three  months'  for  help- 
ing the  perpetual  prisoner  to  regam 
his  liberty.  Charles  Th^lin,  never 
a  prisoner  himself,  but  merely  a 
prisoner*8  valet  de  chambre,  was 
oofndemned  par  contumace,  in  his 
absence,  because  he  did  not  present 
himself  to  take  his  trial,  to  six 
months  of  durance  vile.  Whether 
as.  months  or  sixty  would  be  all  the 
same  to  him  when  once  beyond  the 
gripe  of  the  French  gendarmes. 
We  may  here  add  that  when  Louis 
Napoleon  became  Prince  President, 
Br.  Conneau  was  still  his  physician 
and  friend. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  England, 
Louis  Napoleon  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  then 
French  ambassador  at  Jx>ndon. 

VOL.  xvn. — HO.  xovn. 


'MONSIBUR  LE  COMTB,— I  Write  to 

declare  frankly  to  the  man  who  has 
been  my  mother's  friend  that  in 
escaping  from  prison  I  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  renewing 
against  the  French  government  the 
attempts  which  have  already  proved 
so  disastrous.  My  only  object  was 
to  go  and  see  my  aged  &ther. 

'  Before  taking  this  determination 
I  have  exhausted  every  means  of 
solicitation  to  obtain  permission  to 
proceed  to  Florence,  and  I  have 
offered  every  guarantee  compatible 
witli  my  honour;  but  my  overtures 
having  been  repulsed  I  have  done 
what,  under  similar  circumstances, 
in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  the  Dues 
de  Guise  and  de  Nemours  did. 

*  I  beg  you  toacquaint  the  French 
government  with  my  pacific  inten- 
tions, and  I  hope  that  this  com- 
pletely spontaneous  declaration  on 
my  part  will  hasten  the  deliverance 
of  tbe  friends  whom  I  have  left  in 


prison. 


'L.N.  BONAPABTE. 


*  London.  2Sth  May,  1846/ 

It  is  possible  that  in  this,  his 
formal  renunciation  of  any  armed 
contest,  Louis  Napoleon  was  partly 
inflaenced  by  a  presentiment  of  the 
approaching  downfall  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty,  and  by  expectations,  in 
that  event,  of  being  called  upon  to 
present  himself  by  France. 

He  failed,  however,  in  his  object 
of  bidding  his  father  a  last  farewell. 
The  Tuscan  minister  in  London  re- 
fused to  grant  him  passports,  and 
the  Grand  Buke  himself  when 
pressed  to  allow  the  Prince  to  enter 
Italy,  replied  that  French  influence 
did  not  permit  him  to  tolerate  the 
Prince's  stay  in  Florence  even  for 
four-and-twenty  hours.  The  ex- 
king  of  Holland  expired  shortly 
after  without  the  satisfaction  of 
having  seen  his  son.  Bat  Louis 
Philippe,  while  acting  thus  harshly, 
must  surely  have  had  hard  work 
in  remembering  to  forget  certain 
family  obligations.  Bis  mother,  in 
her  need,  had  not  vainly  applied  to 
the  generosity  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
mother,  Queen  Hortense,  who  had 
obtained  from  the  Emperor,  for  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Orleans,  a  pen- 
sion of  400,000  francs,  or  16,000^. 

s 
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With  his  escape  from  Ham  the 
Early  Bays  of  Napol^n  III.  are 
closed,  and  another  coarse  of  action 
is  entered  on.  Of  the  two  leading 
events  which  we  have  had  to  relate 
— ^the  attempts  at  Strashorg  and 
Boulogne— we  are  impelled  to  ask« 
Gould  they  hy  any  possibility  have 
succeeded  ?  Of  the  first  it  has  been 
said  that  the  local  success  was  not 
doubtful,  if  the  moTcment  had  not 
been  strangled  in  its  birth  by  being 
penned  up  in  a  narrow  barrack- 
yard  ;  but  even  with  the  whole  of 
Strasburg  to  back  it,  the  Bonapartist 
cause  was  far  from  its  triumph. 
Under  a  constitutional  goyemment, 
like  that  then  existing  in  France, 
the  army  has  not  sufficient  preponr- 
derance  to  effect,  by  itself  alone,  a 
revolution  so  complete  as  that  pro* 
jected  by  the  imperial  pretender. 
The  peace  and  prosperity  then  en- 
joyed by  the  country  made  the  mid- 
dle classes  averse  to  any  violent 
change.  The  people,  who  had  little 
to  complain  of,  were  indifferent  to 
dynastic  straggles.  Both  the  Cham- 
bers were  warmly  attached  to  Louis 
Philippe,  and,  with  such  support^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  would  have  found 
an  army  to  defend  it.  It  is  hardly 
probable,  even  had  Louis  Napol^n 
been  for  an  instant  triumphant  at 
Strasburg,  that  his  standard  would 
have  flown,  like  wild-fire,  to  Paris, 
as  happened  at  his  uncle's  memo- 
rable return  from  Elba. 

Add  to  the  above  considerations 
that  an  established  government, 
whatever  its  form  or  its  ostensible 
chief,  is  always  slow  to  fall,  through 
the  mere  via  inertias  of  people's 
minds  and  the  hesitation  with  which 
a  nation  accepts  a  change.  Before 
there  is  a  possibility  of  upsetting  it 
it  must  have  committed  many  grave 
faults.  History  proclaims  that  it  is 
always  morally  dead  before  the  hour 
of  its  actual  dissolution.  On  the 
30th  of  October,  1836,  that  fatal 
hour  had  not  yet  struck  for  the 
July  dynasty,  but  its  hold  on  the 
national  confidence  and  esteem  was 
greatly  weakened,  if  not  completely 
broken.  The  damaging  discovery 
had  been  made  that  Louis  Philippe 
thought  more  of  his  family  interests 
than  he  did  of  the   interests  of 


France ;  and  if,  at  that  time  even, 
the  people  could  have  quietly  de- 
cided, by  vote,  whom  they  would 
prefer  as  their  chief,  Louis  Philippe 
or  Louis  Napol6on,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  choice  would  have 
fsdlen  upon  the  latter. 

Louis  Napol^cm's  own  opinion 
was  that  he  might  have  succeeded. 
'  I  shall  be  asked/  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  on  board  the  ship  which  was 
carrying  him  to  America, '  what  im- 
X>elled  me  to  relinquish  a  happy 
existence,  to  run  the  risks  of  a 
ha2sardous  enterprise.  I  answer 
that  a  secret  voice  dragged  me  on, 
and  that  for  no  inducement  in  the 
world  would  I  have  delayed  an  at- 
tempt which  presented  so  many 
chances  of  success. 

'And  what  gives  me  the  most 
pain  to  think  of  is  that  now  that 
my  suppositions  are  replaced  by  the 
reality,  and  that  I  have  seen  what 
is  instead  of  imagining  what  might 
be,  I  am  able  to  form  a  judgment 
I  retain  tike  helief^  more  convinced 
than  ever  that,  if  1  had  been  abU  to 
follow  out  my  original  plan,  instead 
of  now  being  under  the  equator,  I 
should  be  in  France.  What  matter 
to  me  the  cries  of  the  vulgar  who 
call  me  a  madman  because  I  have 
failed,  and  who  would  have  exag- 
gerated my  merits  had  I  triumphed? 
I  take  upon  myself  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  issue,  because  I 
have  acted  from  conviction  and  not 
through  passion.' 

The  Boulogne  affair  seems  still 
more  desperate—at  least  to  all  who 
were  not  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
time.  What  has  astonished  every- 
body, and  the  result  on  which  no 
uninspired  mortal  could  at  that 
time  calculate,  is  the  final  event  of 
the  Second  Empire.  In  fact,  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  poli- 
tical game  is  played  do  more  for  its 
success  than  the  most  intelligent 
efforts,  the  cleverest  oombinatioos. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that, 
but  for  the  faults  committed  by 
Louis  Philippe's  government,  Louis 
Napol6on  might  now  be  living  as  a 

Erivato  individual,  eating  his  own 
eart  through  disappointed  hope 
and  frustrated  ambition.  Here  is  a 
man  who,  twice  running,  at  four 
years'  interval,  conspired  against  an 
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esiablifilied  goYemmeoit ;  who  twice 
engaged  in  an  impoeBible  atrnggle, 
and  each  tnne  failed  thiongh  the 
powerlesBnefiB  of  his  own  {woper 
canaa  He  ia  exiled,  oondemiied« 
imprisoned,  systematically  made  tiie 
Imtt  of  ridiooJe.  For  fifteen  years 
— ^when  not  forgotten— he  is  looked 
npon  as  an  enthnsiast  lathar  than 
as  a  hero;  and  then,  when  oomes 
the  tide  in  the  afihirs  of  msa,  tax 
millions  (tf  Totes  bear  him  on  to 
fortune ! 

Illogical  and  absnrd,  bat  tme! 
Two  grand  mistakes,  Strasborgand 
Boulogne,  prodnced  the  election  of 
the  lotii  of  Deoember.  Had  Loois 
Napoleon  not  shown  himself,  at  all 
zisks,  as  a  pretender  to  the  Empire, 
he  wDold  not  hare  been  President 
of  the  French  Eepnblio.  Other 
members  of  the  imperial  £unily, 
namely,  the  sons  of  Lnden  and 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  were  not  slow  in 
appearing  on  the  republican  stage  ; 
but  they  attracted  a  yery  moderate 
degree  of  attention.  They  moonted 
gtuurd  as  simple  and  patriotic  Tolnn- 
teers  at  the  gates  of  the  provisional 
gOTemment.  They  were  elected  by 
Corsica,  and  took  their  seats  without 
recalling  any  souyenirs  or  raising 
any  expectations.  They  had  done 
neither  Sfcrasburg  nor  Boulogne. 

The  Boulogne  affi&ir  was  more 
sereiely  judged  by  the  Prince  him- 
sell  When  President  of  the  Be- 
public  he  Tisited  the  fortress  oi 
Ham.  To  a  toast  proposed  by  the 
mayor  he  replied,  'I  am  deeply 
touched  by  the  kind  reception  ac- 
corded to  me  by  your  fellow-citi- 
zens; butbelieTeme,if  Ihaveoome 
to  BDeuu,  it  is  not  out  of  pride  but 
gratitude.  I  had  it  at  heart  to 
thank  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the 
town  and  its  entirons^  farthemaarks 


of  sympathy  which  they  ceaselessly 
bestowed  during  my  mjafortunes. 
Now  that,  elected  by  Franee,  I  am 
become  the  legitimate  head  of  a 
great  nation,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  boast  of  a  captiyity  caused 
by  an  attack  on  a  regular  goyem- 
ment  When  one  has  seen  how 
many  eyils  follow  in  the  train  eyen 
of  the  most  justifiable  reyolutiona, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  man 
can  have  the  courage  to  take  iipon 
himself  the  terrible  refpoiwibUity  cf 
a  change.  I  thetefiffe  make  no  com- 
plaint at  baying  expiated  here,  by  a 
six  years'  imprisonment,  my  rath  ia- 
frotction  if  the  laws  of  my  country; 
and  I  am  happy,  on  tiie  yeiy  spot 
where  I  haye  suffered,  to  propose  a 
toast  to  the  men  who,  in  spite  of 
their  conyiotions,  are  determined  to 
respect  the  institutions  of  their  na- 
tiye  land.' 

Finally,  we  will  quote  a  short 
passage  fircm  H  de  Beaumont- 
Yassy's  '  Hjstoire  da  mon  Temps.' 
'There  are  destinies  from  which 
neither  dynasties,  nor  peoples,  nor 
indiyidoals,  can  escajM.  The  des- 
tiny of  the  Bonaparte  family  is  to 
dethrone  nothing  but  anarofay — a 
grand  destiny  if  eyer  there  was  one. 
Napoleon  L,  the  successful  general 
— siipposiDg  he  had  wished  it,  and 
certainly  he  would  not  haye  wished 
it— could  never  haye  upset  the 
feeble  Louis  XYL  His  strength 
would  haye  spent  itself  against  ^ak 
weakness.  But  he  had  to  set  his 
foot  upon  the  hideous  and  formi- 
dable revolutionary  dragon.  It  was 
not  allotted  to  Napoleon  III.  to  de- 
throne Louis  Phihppe,  of  whom  be 
was  to  be  the  successor.  To  every 
man  his  providential  task  in  the 
world,  to  every  dynasty  its  appointed 
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IT  woald  be  a  sad  blow  to  the 
British  were  Boulogne  taken  by 
the  French.  The  love  of  Calais  to 
Qneen  Mary  was  merely  engraren 
on  her  heart  The  loes  of  Boulogne 
would  be  a  wound  inflicted  upon 
our  national  habits— a  serious  per- 
sonal inconyenience  to  many  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen,  who,  for 
purposes  permanent  or  temporary, 
as  the  case  may  be,  make  the  plaoe 
their  home.  Half  English  it  has 
been  for  many  years :  it  is  now  three- 
quarters  at  least,  as  far  as  the 
moneyHBipending  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants are  concerned.  There 
have  been  some  symptoms  during 
the  last  year  or  two  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Gauls;  and  at 
one  time  the  French  Tidtors  are 
said  to  have  out-numbered  the 
English.  Such  an  unnatural  state 
of  things  will  occur  now  and  then 
when  touriste  from  inland  grow 
tired  of  other  parte  of  the  coast; 
but  the  British  element  in  Boulogne 
is  too  strong  to  be  easily  eradicated, 
and  the  Boulogne  people  them- 
selyes  would  be  the  last  to  desire 
the  departure  of  the  friendly  in- 
vaders. For  our  army  of  occu- 
pation is  an  army  that  brings 
plenty,  and  an  assurance  of  peace ; 
the  X)eople  recognise  us  as  nos  amis 
Us  ennemis,  and  desire  no  better 
allies. 

The  character  of  the  town  is  pro- 
claimed at  the  first  glance.  En- 
glishman as  you  are,  you  have  no 
sooner  landed  than  you  find  your- 
self at  home.  The  women  who 
come  on  board  for  your  baggage 
are  decidedly  not  English,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  remind  you  of  your 
native  land  in  the  Douane  ofiSciaJs — 
who  do  their  spiriting,  by-the-way, 
very  gently  in  these  days,  when 
Custom  Houses  are  becoming  things 
of  the  past  But  the  people  as- 
sembled to  see  you  debark  are  all 
British  to  a  fault— to  a  whisker  and 
a  chignon  at  any  rate — and  the 
spirit  of  jocularity  in  which  the  ap-  ' 
pearance  of  the  passenger  is  dis- 
cussed breathes  of  your  island 
home.  The  criticism,  by-the-way, 
is  peculiarly  jocular  if  the  passage 


has  been  rough ;  but  in  any  case  it  in 
sufficiently  keen;  for  people  already 
located  always  claim  an  advantasre 
over  newcomers — a  characteristic 
which  you  may  observe  in  a  modi- 
fied degree  any  day  in  a  steamer  or 
a  railway  carriage.  I  believe,  indeed , 
that  prisoners  in  a  jail  look  uix>n 
new  arrivals  as  interlopers,  and 
resent  their  intrusion  for  the  first 
few  days. 

The  town,  as  you  see  it  piled  up 
from  the  port,  is  unmistekably  con- 
tinental ;  and  the  hotels  and  other 
houses  that  line  the  shore  are  too 
uniformly  white,  and  have  too 
many  green  jalousies  to  be  taken 
for  English.  But  look  at  the  in- 
scriptions upon  the  walls  and  the 
announcements  in  the  shop  win- 
dows: the  French  language  is  no- 
where except  upon  sufferance,  with 
an  English  tnuislation  appended. 
British  habits  too— assumed  for  you, 
of  course — are  consulted  on  all 
sides.  Pale  ale  is  evidently  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  necessity  of  the 
visitor,  who  is  greeted  on  all  sides 
with  invitetions  from  Bass,  Allsopp, 
and  Ind  and  Goope.  Brandy,  too, 
greete  him  in  equal  profusion,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  may  be  had 
for  next  to  nothing  per  bottle,  and 
some  still  less  appreciable  sum 
per  glass;  while  there  are  not 
wanting  intimations  in  which  Mr. 
Einahan  is  concerned,  and  playful 
pictures  of  tom  cate  on  labels  and 
show-boards,  proclaiming  the  supply 
of  a  humbler  but  not  less  loved 
liquid. 

The  town  teems  with  hotels.  Go 
to  almost  any  of  them,  and  you  will 
seek  in  vain  for  any  need  to  air 
your  French.  Though  the  waiters 
be  native  in  some  instances,  they  all 
affect  the  language  gf  the  foreigner 
more  or  less ;  and  none  among  them 
are  more  determined  to  talk  to  you 
in  English  than  those  who  are  least 
able.  In  the  ^ops  it  is  the  same. 
There  are  some  severely  national 
people  who  talk  French,  and  carry 
out  the  farce  even  to  the  extent  of 
not  knowing  English ;  but  the  ma- 
jority make  a  -poini  of  meeting  the 
stranger  upon  his  own  colloquial 
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groTmd.  Yon  do  not  see  many 
announcements  of  English  spoken:' 
the  fact  is  taken  for  granted.  And 
to  make  sure  that  the  English  shall 
lose  nothing  by  ignorance  of  French, 
the  inscriptions  in  the  shops  and 
elsewhere^  when  coached  in  that 
lai^gnage^  are  invariably  accom- 
panied by  a  translation.  The  wants 
of  onr  conntrymen,  too>  are  care- 
folly  considered  in  the  nature  of  the 
prevalent  trades;  and  it  would  be 
diflieult  to  think  of  any  article  of 
current  requirement  vrhich  cannot 
be  obtained  in  the  Grand  Hue,  the 
Bue  Napol^n,  or  the  Eue  Neuve 
OhausB^.  The  retail  commerce  of 
tile  town  must  have  greatly  in- 
creased of  late,  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  new  shops — some  of 
which  are  of  Parisian  pretensions, 
and  give  themselves  metropolitan 
airs  generally. 

Next  to  pale  ale  and  cojgnac^  it 
appears  to  be  the  prevailing  im- 
pression that  the  English  visitors 
are  most  immediately  in  want  of 
hijouttrie ;  for  the  supply  of  which 
there  are  new  establishments  on  a 
large  scale — ^the  prices  being  so 
minute  as  to  put  even  the  Palais 
Boyal  to  the  blush.  They  present, 
in  fiact,  the  pleasing  combination  de- 
scribed by  French  schoolgirls  as 
*  rnagnifique  ct  pas  cfiere.'  What 
becomes  of  them  after  they  are 
bought  is  a  mystery ;  for  nobody  is 
ever  seen  wearing  them  in  England. 
I  onoe  asked  the  question  of  a  local 
jeweller,  who  told  me  that  the  better 
class  of  persons  bought  only  the 
better  class  of  articles  for  their  own 
use :  those  of  an  inferior  kind  were 
purchased  for  presents.  He  seemed 
to  consider  the  destination  of  the 
latter  articles  to  fully  account  for 
their  disappearance. 

The  people  for  whom  all  these 
pretty  things  are  mainly  intended— 
of  course  I  mean  the  English — 
belong  to  two  different  classes,  the 
residents  and  the  visitors.  The 
residents,  according  to  popular 
belief^  are  divisible  into  two  classes 
— ^residents  from  choice  and  resi- 
dents from  necessity.  The  residents 
from  choice  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  place,  and  i^ect  to  have 
syU  less.  They  have  certainly  no 
influence  upon  its  outward  charac- 


teristics. They  live  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Haute  Yille,  beyond  tbo 
ramparts,  which  may  be  considered 
the  Faubourg  St  Germain  of  Bou- 
logne, not  only  as  regards  the 
English,  but  the  French  inhabitants. 
The  latter  are  not  unafiBftble  in  in- 
tercourse. But  from  their  eminence 
the  JSnghsh  are  believed  to  look 
down  with  superb  scorn  upon  the 
other  classes  of  their  countrymen, 
seldom  appearing  in  the  most  fre- 
quented places,  and  leading  a  life  of 
intense  respectability— just  a  trLSe 
dull,  I  fancy — among  themselves. 
Some  of  their  number,  it  may  be, 
belong  to  the  involuntary  class; 
but  as  they  do  not  make  the  avowal, 
there  is  no  ostensible  ground  for 
including  them  in  the  category. 
Indeed  very  few  people  among  the 
British  settlers  are  so  frank  as  to 
ioform  you  of  such  a  fact,  and  it  in 
only  by  inference  that  you  are  led 
to  assume  it  There  are  certainly 
a  great  many  inhabitants  of  Bou- 
logne who  are  supposed  to  stay 
there  for  the  benefit  of  their  pecu- 
niary health,  and  some  among  them 
doubtless  do.  But  the  number  is 
very  small  compared  with  what  it 
was,  owing,  I  believe,  to  a  certain 
change  in  the  British  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  enacted  a  few  years 
since.  An  old  resident  told  me  the 
other  day  that  the  sociely  of  the 
place— hejmeant  the  English  society, 
of  course— had  been  quite  broken 
up  by  the  new  Bankruptcy  Act, 
which  allowed  the  leaders  to  go 
home.  '  Boulogne,'  he  added,  plain- 
tively, '  has  seen  its  best  days,  and 
will  never  be  again  what  it  was/ 
I  am  inclined,  indeed,  to  think  that 
the  residents  from  necessity  are  but 
few  and  fax  between,  and  that  the 
old  reputation  of  the  place  is  but 
little  deserved.  Time  was  when  it 
was  taken  for  granted  tiiat  nine 
X>ersons  out  of  ten  whom  you  met 
on  the  pier  had  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  a  foreign  flag  for  strictly 
personal  reasons,  and  had  come  to 
'settle'  in  anything  but  a  pecuniary 
sense  of  the  word.  Then  it  was 
that  the  majority  of  the  men  whom 
you  met  reminded  you  irresistibly 
of  Tennyson's  line  about — 

'  Sbady  coves  upon  some  stumy  shore/ 

and  nobody  doubted  the  appro- 
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priatenefis  of  another  writer's  address 
to  the  place^  beginning— 

*  BMUtlftil  Boologne !  I  Und  thee  in  wng ; 
^  Home  of  Um  itnoger  who'e  done  wimfthtng 
wrong.' 

But  tunes  have  changed.  Yon 
no  longer  see  the  wletfal  glances 
which  nsed  to  follow  the  departing 
boa^  nor  hesr  the  continual  as- 
soranoes  which  yon  nsed  to  reoeive 
from  lingering  visitors  that  they 
were  going  to  England  immediately. 
Still  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  there 
are  a  great  nnmber  of  persons 
haunting  Boologne  for  mysterious 
leasoDs;  end  though  they  are 
all  probably  sans  peur  and  sans 
rqfrocke,  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
among  them  are  at  least  influenced 
by  the  inezpensiTeness  of  the  place 
as  a  domestic  residence.  In  this 
respect  Boulogne  is  scarcely  com- 
parable to  MtJta,  where  it  is  pro- 
verbial that  yon  may  dine  off  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl  liar  sixpence ;  nor  to 
tin  Ohannel  Islands,  where  it  is 
also  proverbial  that  you  may  have 
a  glaM  of  liquor  at  a  cafe  and  get 
ti^vepence  change  out  of  your 
ahilling—a  happy  arrangement  ex- 
plainea  by  the  fiict  that  the  local 
ahilling  is  worth  a  baker's  dozen  of 
pennies.  But  Boulogne,  though 
not  so  cheap  as  it  was,  has  still 
considerable  attractions  in  this  way 
compared  with  another  land  upon 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  make  per- 
sonal reflections.  The  £Act  is,  of 
course,  not  quite  apparent  to  casual 
visitors  who  go  to  the  hotels, 
though  some  of  these  establish- 
ments are  all  that  the  most  stingy 
person  could  desire,  and  there  are 
ODly  two  or  three  where  they  charge 
anything  like  Paris  prices.  Those 
most  affected  by  fieunilies  take  you 
in  by  contract,  and  are  very  mild  in 
the  matter  of '  ecctras.'  People  who 
would  not  look  upon  one  another  in 
England,  without  special  intro- 
ductions, there  live  together  for 
weeks  or  months,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  very  considerable  harmony ; 
and  in  odo  hotel  at  least  the  a&- 
bility,  which  is  the  prevailing  cba- 
zacteristio  of  the  local  manners,  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
visitors  have  balls  and  private 
theatricals  together  upon  the  most 
intimate  terms.    The  place  to  which 


I  allude  is  a  cniiosity  in  its  way. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  a  couple 
of  arcsdes  dividing  two  principal 
streets.  They  were  chiefly  occupied 
by  cheap  shops,  so  cheap  as  to  be 
equally  unprofitable  to  purehasers 
and  proprietors.  They  did  not  pay, 
in  fact,  and  were  gradually  absorbed 
by  an  hotel  keeper,  who  turned  the 
shops  into  bed-rooms,  and  tibe  tho- 
roughfures  into  coffee-rooms — a 
rather  hazardous  arrangement,  as  it 
seemed  at  first,  but  one  which  has 
resulted  in  perfect  success.  The 
public  department  is  extremely 
public,  bat  the  visitors  take  to  it 
with  charming  confidence,  and  may 
be  met  after  dinner — ^ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen— enjoying  their  tea 
and  coffee  in  a  scene  which  conveys 
the  impression  to  a  passing  stranger 
of  a  combination  of  the  Burlington 
Arcade  and  the  Garden  of  Boccaccio. 
Such  unreserved  habits  can  be  met 
withonly  on  the  Continent,  of  course ; 
but  it  happens  tiiat  the  people  here 
are  nearly  all  English ;  and  my  im- 
pression of  my  countj^rmpn  abroad 
IS,  that  they  take  to  strange  ways  of 
living  rather  more  readily  than  any 
other  nation.  When  they  once  set 
about  acoonunodating  themselves 
to  foreign  customs,  the  amount  of 
acconunod'ation  they  will  undergo  is 
wonderful.  I  remember,  for  in- 
stance, a  lady — ^not  perhajMS  a  pro- 
foundly wise  person  even  in  her 
native  land — ^being  seen  by  a  friend 
who  had  sought  the  shelter  of  a 
shop,  marching  up  the  Bue  Na- 
poleon, in  a  state  of  perfect  ccxn- 
posure,  under  a  pelting  shower  of 
rain.     'What  are  you  doing,  my 

dear  Mrs. ?*  he  asked,  as  she 

was  passing  him;  'you  are  getting 
wet  through;  why  not  come  in 
here  Y  Her  response  was  a  glance 
of  reproof,  mingled  with  pity,  as  she 
said,  with  a  cosmopolitan  air, '  We 
must  do  in  France  as  the  French 
do.'  The  principle  is  an  excellent 
one ;  but  in  other  ways,  besides  the 
one  in  question,  may  be  carried  to 
the  extent  of  doing  in  France  as  the 
French  don't. 

To  one  particular  institution  of 
the  French,  the  English  in  Boulogne 
are  accommodating  themselves  to 
any  extent  We  have  nothing 
lil^  the  Etablissement  des  Bains 
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4»  Mer  in  England,  except  a  veiy 
mild  approach  to  it  in  tiie  shape 
of  the  'libraries'  of  some  of  our 
old-fashioned  watering  places.  Bat 
joa  would  sappoee,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  compatriots  make 
oA  of  ttie  Etablissement,  that  it 
was  a  necessity  to  our  national 
habits.  The  Etablissement  at  Bon- 
logne,  though  on  a  larger  and 
generally  superior  scale,  is  Tery 
much  like  the  Efablissement  iX 
Dieppe,  TrouYUle,  or  elsewhere  on 
the  French  coast.  It  resembles  in 
most  respects  the  German  kursaals, 
except  that  there  is  no  trente  et 
qnarante,  nor  public  play  of  any 
kind — that  is  to  say  general  play 
presided  over  by  the  direction.  The 
ostensible  object  of  the  Etablisse- 
ment is  of  coarse  bathing ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  its  final  cause.  The 
greater  number  of  the  bathing* 
machines  upon  the  beach  belong  to 
the  institution,  and  you  get  your 
tickets  and  your  towels  in  a  bureau 
Attached  to  the  building,  which  has 
otherwise  nothing  to  do  with  your 
<d  fresco  ablutions — these  being  a 
matter  entirely  between  yourself 
and  the  British  Channel.  For  the 
zest,  the  Etablissement  proYi'des 
swimming,  and  what  may  be  called 
'fancy'  Utths.in  outlying  parts  of 
the  premises,  whero  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen are  equally  welcome. 

The  main  part  of  the  structure  has 
a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  balls 
than  bathing.  The  hall  in  the  centre 
is  devoted  to  dancing  and  music, 
and  the  man  who  could  deny  its 
admirable  adaptability  to  both  pur- 
poses would  be  unworthy  the  name 
of  Briton.  There  are  not  many 
public  rooms  in  London  that  can 
matoh  it  for  size,  while  for  sight  and 
for  sound  it  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed anywhere.  The  former  re- 
<»mmendation,  I  shoald  explain, 
oonsiBts  in  the  view  enjoyed  from 
the  enclosed  galleries  above  of  the 
•open  scene  below.  But  there  is  a 
still  better  recommendation  in  the 
-floor,  which  people  who  can  dance 
npon  it  say  is  polished  to  perfection. 
Th^e  are  people  who  can't  dance 
npon  it,  and  they  declare  that  it 
is  slippery  to  a  fault;  but  a  little 
eostom,  1  believe,  reconciles  most 
persons  to  the  arrangement,  which. 


by-the-way,  is  far  fjK)m  unknown  to 
dancing  places  in  England,  though 
we  used  to  chalk  our  floors  ii)at<^ 
of  polishing  them  not  many  years 
ago. 

The  remainder  of  the  building  is 
given  up  to  the  usual  purposes  of  a 
club,  with  some  additions,  caused 
by  the  fiict  that  the  members  are 
not  confined  to  one  sex,  and  that 
nothing  like  severe  business  in  the 
way  of  recreation  can  well  be  enter* 
tained.  There  are  billiard  rooms 
where  ladies  may  play  if  they  please, 
and  apartments  where  other  games 
are  transacted  in  common.  Of  Uiese 
the  Top  ffoUandaise  is  an  espeoiid 
favourite,  owing,  doubtless,  to  its 
simple  chAacter,  which  l»ings  it 
within  the  range  of  the  meanest 
capacity;  the  principal  requirement 
of  the  player  being  what  is  described 
in  the  language  of  Ireland  as  'moie 
power  to  the  elbow.'  The  whist 
room  alone  is  reserved  for  the  ex- 
clusive occupation  of  the  male  kind. 
It  was  not  always  so.  A  few  years 
ago  ladies  formed  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  its  frequenters.  But  their 
presence  became  somehow  not  gene- 
rally acceptable.  Susceptible  men 
found  them  a  dangerous  distraction 
and  unsusceptible  men  found  them 
an  intolerable  bore.  On  the  one 
side  it  was  apparent  that  heiurte 
were  trumps  to  an  inconvenient 
exteiit;  that  a  man  was  as  likely 
as  not  to  trump  his  partner's  queen 
when  the  queen  of  his  affections  was 
looking  over  his  shoulder ;  and  that 
instead  of  playing  the  knave  he  fre- 
quently found  himself  playing  the 
fool.  On  the  other  side  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  ladies  al  trays  won, 
or,  when  they  lost,  never  paid  their 
losses,  which  was  almost  as  bad; 
and  some,  it  was  even  insinuated, 
resorted  to  practices  not  permitted 
by  Hoyle,   and   for   which    Major 

A would  inevitably  be  cashiered. 

So  the  ladies  were  hauished  at  last 
from  the  Paradise  of  Play,  and  al- 
lowed only  the  privilege  of  Peris  at 
the  Gate— afforded  by  a  certain  win- 
dow from  which  a  view  of  the  apart- 
ment can  be  obtained.  They  are  a 
loss  in  one  respect,  no  doubt,  but  the 
games  get  on  all  the  bettor  for  their 
absence. 

In  another  department  of  the  place. 
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too,  the  ladiea  are  not  very  popular. 
I  mean  the  reading  room.  There  are 
newspapers  and  magazines  enough 
in  this  apartment  for  the  reading  of 
a  small  army;  but  no  mere  man 
was  oTer  known  to  get  the  publica- 
tion he  wanted,  and  when  he  wanted 
it.  Perhaps  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  fulfilment  of  both  these 
conditions  when  general  accommo- 
dation has  to  be  considered,  ^ut 
some  persons  are  exacting  to  this 
extent,  and  make  bitter  complaints 
of  the  &ir  ahonnees.  Enter  the  room , 
for  instance,  any  time  between  three 
o'clock  and  dinner  time,  when  the 
London  journals  of  the  day  are  fresh 
and  in  demand ; — ^you  are  certain  to 
see  a  dozen  men  fuming*  about  like 
the  animals  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens during  the  mauvais  guatt 
(Vheure  before  feeding-time.  Pro- 
minent among  these,  say,  is  Gram- 
pus, whom  you  are  accustomed  to 
meet  at  your  club  at  about  the  same 
hour,  grumbling,  to  be  sure,  but  not 
for  want  of  his  literary  refreshment. 
•  Look  here,'  he  says,  fiercely,  when 
you  ask  him  what's  the  matter ;  '  I 
haye  been  waiting  just  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  by  my  watch  to  catch  a 
sight  of  one  of  the  London  papers, 
and  those  two  women  have  got  them 
all,  sir.'  The  two  persons  whom  he 
calls  by  the  opprobrious  name  of 
women  are  a  couple  of  fair  young 
things  of  some  thirty  summers,  with 
legs  and  wings  and  pieces  of  the 
breast  of  birds  in  their  hats,  who 
are  placidly  perusing  their  broad 
sheets  in  apparent  unconsciousness 
of  causing  anybody  inconyenience. 
They  are  evidently  going  through 
their  papers  upon  system.  They 
have  read  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  to  begin  with.  They  have 
glanced  at  the  leading  articles  and  the 
telegrams.  They  have  conned  every 
word  of  their  favourite  Paris  letter 
whose  author  goes  everywhere, 
knows  everybody,  and  eiJjoys  with 
such  happy  carelessness  the  confi- 
dence of  ambassadors  and  crowned 
heads.  They  have  had  a  look  at  the 
sx)orting  news,  thoroughly  mastered 
the  minor  paragraphs,  and  are  now 
deep  in  the  advertisements  —  not 
only  the  announcements  relating  to 
novelties,  but  those  having  refer- 
ence to  such  stereotyped  matters 


*as  macassar  oil  and  Mr.  Blftnd'<» 
dancing  lessons,  with  the  Misses. 
Bland  officiating  as  partners.  They 
clearly  intend  to  read  until  the  first, 
dinner-bell  has  sounded  at  their 
hotels.  *  But/  you  suggest  to  Gram- 
pus, '  these  ladies  are  monopolisifeg 
only  two  of  the  papers;  surely  the 
others  are  about  the  room.'  The- 
suggestion  drives  him  into  depth» 
of  indignation.  I  suppress  his  ex- 
pletives, but  his  rejoinder  winds  ufv 
with,  'Yes,  they  are  reading  only 
two  of  the  papers,  but  I  tell  you, 
sir,  they  are  Bitting  upon  the  others !" 
So  there  is  really  some  ground  for 
Grampus's  ill  temper,  and  you  am 
not  disinclined  to  agree  with  his 
subsequent  reflection,  that  persons 
whom  he  calls  women  are  not  club- 
bably  constituted.  'By  Jove,  sir,' 
he  adds,  '  when  they  have  got  votes^ 
they'll  want  to  come  in  among  us  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  when  they  do  I  know^ 
where  the  blackballing  will  be.'  It 
must  be  said,  however,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  interesting  sex,  that 
they  usually  content  themselves 
with  the  *  Vie  Parisienne,'  of  mis- 
cellaneous dates,  and  odd  volumes 
of  the  'Petit  Journal  Pour  Rire' — 
with  which  improving  publications 
they  pass  many  blameless  hour& 
during  the  day  on  the  adjacent 
terrace  overlooking  the  sea  and  the 
bathing-machines.  This  is  a  plea- 
sant place  at  all  times,  and  the  phde 
and  glory  of  the  Etablissement  Hero 
you  meet  ladies  who  are  a  great  deal 
too  lovely  to  read,  however  they  may 
be  the  cause  of  reading  in  others ;. 
for  I  suspect  they  originate  a  great 
deal  of  the  lighter  fiction  of  the  day 
by  furnishing  subjects  for  observing 
writers.  Many,  when  they  appear- 
upon  the  terrace,  have  just  come- 
out  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  sun,^ 
has  dried  their  hair  and  brightened 
their  complexions,  they  look  ratheir 
bewildering  than  otherwise.  If  you 
listen  to  gossiping  people — that  is  to 
say  to  nearly  everylxxiy  you  meet — 
you  will  hear  an  entire  little  history 
connected  with  each.  How  theii^ 
birth,  parentage,  education,  and  for- 
tunes become  known  as  they  do  ia 
a  wonder  to  weak  people  like  my- 
self; but  I  can  only  suppose  that; 
sea  air  assiste  the  imagination.  Ona 
young  lady  this  season,  whose  only 
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obiioiiB  oSbnoes  were  a  fait  face, 
flowiiig  hair,  and  a  candid  engaging 
maimer,  I  found,  according  to  a  pre- 
Talent  report,  to  have  ran  away  from 
her  hnaband  and  small  fomily,  and, 
according  to  another  prevalent  re- 
pdK,  to  hare  no  hnsband  at  all, 
nATing  dispoeed  of  that  inonmbrance 
fay  a  long  course  of  ill-treatment,  in 
which  a  course  of  strychnine,  it  was 
whispered,  had  some  share.  Which 
of  these  stories  was  most  true  it 
would  be  difficulty  to  say;  for  their 
subject,  to  the  certain  knowledge  of 
her  friends,  never  had  a  husband  to 
run  away  from  or  to  kill,  could  pass 
a  oompetitive  examination  in  re- 
spectability, and  is  simply  engaged 
to  the  gentieman  whose  attentions 
to  her  were  a  cause  of  scandal. 
Tills  is  sad,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
Bofulogne  that  it  should  be  so.  But 
there  are  people  about  the  place 
who,  of  course,  justify  speculative 
reflections.  I  do  not  here  allude 
to  men,  who  are  usually  easy  enough 
to  make  out  When  they  happen 
to  be  damaged  there  is  seldom  much 
mystery  concerning  them.  Their 
names  alone  are  snfficient  to  recall 
the  drcumstanoes  of  some  court- 
martial,  or  civil  proceedings  in  which 
tbey  may  have  come  to  grief.  But 
the  antecedents  of  the  ladies  are 
more  doubtful;  and  when  they 
travel  about,  alone  or  in  pairs,  and 
show  signs  of  being  extremely  mar- 
riageable, they  are  of  course  talked 
about  and  not  always  kindly  treated 
I7  the  popular  tongue.  However, 
th^  seem  to  have  a  pleasant  time 
of  it,  and  are  a  decided  acquisition 
to  the  livelier  society  of  the  place. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
more  fafurm  in  these  than  is  con- 
tauied  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
moat  frequently  widows,  living  upon 
pensions,  and  they  would  doubtless 
marry  more  frequently  than  they  do 
but  for  the  hard  condition  imposed 
by  an  ungratefol  country,  that 
pensiona — service  pensions,  at  any 
rato— invariably  cease  when  the  re- 
cipient changes  her  name.  Bou- 
k^ne  has  a  speciality  for  widows, 
and  always  had,  and  their  number 
is  further  increased  by  those  of  the 
'  grass '  description,  who  come  prin- 
dpaUy  from  India.  It  is  the  com- 
tnnatxm  of  the  two  elements  which 


gives  the  peculiar  tone  to  the  out- 
of-door  society  of  the  place ;  for  ex- 
tremely marriageable  young  girte 
are  of  course  to  be  met  everywhere. 
And  if  the  widows— of  both  classes 
— go  about  rather  miscellaneously, 
they  have  at  any  rate  the  same 
excuse  as  that  advanced  by  a  late 
learned  judge,  who,  when  condoled 
with  for  having  to  take  his  turn  at 
staying  in  London  during  the  Long 
Vacation,  replied,  'Well, it  doesn't 
matter  to  me— a  man  must  be  some- 
where.' Sir  Nicholas  Tindal,  who 
was,  I  think,  the  author  of  this  phi- 
losophical remark,  was  contented, 
because  he  lived  in  his  profession, 
and  all  places  were  much  the  same 
to  him ;  but  his  dictum  applies  to  a 
great  many  men  and  women  about 
Europe,  upon  different  grounds. 

It  is  at  night  that  the  Etablisso- 
ment  is  in  its  glory ;  for  every  even> 
ing,  in  addition  to  the  whist,  and  the 
billiards,  and  all  the  other  games, 
including  the  eternal  Top  Hot- 
landaise,  there  is  a  ball.  There  has 
been  a  concert  during  the  afternoon, 
when  everybody  has  met,  and  when 
the  time  for  the  ball  comes  every- 
body meets  again.  This  is  a  triffe 
monotonous,  perhaps,  but  most  of 
the  people  are  differently  dressed, 
which  is  some  kind  of  relief.  Dress- 
ing, by-the-way,  is  de  rigueur  only 
on  Fridays,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  great  ball  of  the  week;  but 
many  of  the  visitors,  who  are  press* 
ing,  as  they  gay  in  legal  proceedings^ 
for  immediate  execution,  and  cannot 
afford  to  make  an  effect  only  once  in 
seven  dajs,  kindly  consent  to  come 
in  full  toilette  every  night — to  the 
advantage  of  the  entertainment,  as 
may  be  supposed.  On  Wednesdays 
the  great  Imll  is  relieved  by  what 
may  be  literally  described  as  a  littie 
one.  It  is  juvenile — ^up  to  ten 
o'clock  at  least,  when  the  children 
are  sent  home,  and  the  rest  of  the 
society,  who  have  arrived  at  the 
more  interesting  period  of  life  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  know  better,, 
take  possession  of  the  floor  for  the 
next  couple  of  hours.  The  young 
ball  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things 
you  ever  saw,  exaggerating  as  it 
docs  to  any  extent  the  characteristics 
of  juvenile  parties  in  private  life. 
The  light  fantastic  Lilliputians  are 
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of  conise  dzessed  within  half  an 
inch  of  their  lives,  and  they  do 
their  litUe  flirting  with  an  ariour 
which  18  derived  donbtless  from  a 
flense  of  esoape  from  domestic  re- 
straint, and  the  feeling  that  they  are 
on  a  tapis  franc  where  they  may 
disport  themselyes  to  ttieir  hearts' 
content,  or  their  hearts'  discontent 
as  the  case  may  h^  *;!  suggest  the 
alternative  because  the  goings  on 
of  these  young  peo^o  are  simply 
awfol,  and  calcoiatea  to  put  a  great 
many  grown*up  drawing-rooms  to 
the  blush.  And  here  I  make  no 
reference  to  the  infantine  excesses 
in  the  way  of  romping  or  other  un- 
rulinees.  The  most  flagrant  disor- 
der which  ever  scandaUzed  gover- 
nesses or  infuriated  nurses  would 
be  a  blessed  relief  from  the  horrible 
propriety  of  the  proceedings.  Every 
email  girl  is  a  little  lady ;  every 
small  boy  is  a  little  gentleman. 
They  are  men  and  women  in  minia- 
ture ;  they  assume  grown-up  airs  and 
graces ;  their  affectation  is  of  the 
mostmatured  kind ;  they  notonly  flirt 
but  they  coquette ;  and  they  do  both 
with  the  coldness  and  calculation  of 
the  most  hardened  people  of  the 
world.  They  not  only  get  jealous 
— all  children  get  that—but  they 
play  out  their  jealousy,  inflict  men- 
tal blows  and  stabs  upon  one  an- 
other in  remorseless  spirit,  and  don't 
seem  to  mind  either,  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner  of  society.  The  little 
wretches,  too,  affect  languid  airs,  and 
to  be  taught  by  bitter  experience  that 
the  sort  of  thing  is  a  bore.  A  young 
monster  in  knickerbockers  will  tell 
his  partner  that  the  thing  i&  getting 
slow  and  he  shall  go  home.  A  young 
minx  (I  believe '  minx '  is  considered 
a  term  of  reproach  among  ladies)  in 
the  most  limited  of  skirts  and  the 
most  profuse  of  legs,  will  assure  her 
neighbour  that  the  parties  have 
£Billen  off  and  she  doesn't  think  she 
shall  come  to  them  again.  One  says 
that  the  music  is  bad — which  it 
certainly  is  not— and  another  that 
there  are  too  many  polkas  on  the 
card — ^which  is  an  unfounded  charge 
also,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  French 
taste  is  concerned,  and  even  in  Eng- 
land the  long-neglected  dance  is  un- 
dergoing a  process  of  revival.  But 
I  need  not  follow  the  failings  of 


these  little  people.  What  Ofor  gnmd- 
mothers  and  great-grandmothers — 
who  are  always  held  up  as  models 
of  decorum  and  domestic  virtues — 
would  say  (^  them  I  am  afraid  to 
think.  I  tnink  they  would  do  some- 
thing more  thanedio  the  opinidl  of 
a  British  matron,  exprosBod  in  my 
hearing  the  other  night,  that  these 
precocious  votaries  of  ftshion  ought 
to  be  all  whipped  and  sent  to  bed. 
But  the  proceeding  would  seem 
nothing  less  than  scsadaloos  in  the 
case  of  such  boys  and  such  girls 
— ^you  would  as  soon  think  of  whip- 
ping Sir  Charles  Grsndison  or  an 
Austrian  archduchess.  And  iiiese 
boys  and  these  girls  are,  as  Ckt  as 
the  majority  are  concerned,  not 
French  but  English  to  the  ba<dc- 
bone.  The  French,  to  be  sure,  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  showing  them 
the  way  they  should  f^  There  is  a 
little  weekly  publication  called  'La 
Saison,' — an  'organ  '  of  the  Etar 
blissement — which  contained  a 
'  leading  article,'   the    other  day, 

gointing  out  tiie  advantages  of 
aving  your  diildren  taught  danc- 
ing by  a  professor  attached  to  the 
place.  In  addition  to  the  improve- 
ment in  deportment  derived  &om 
his  lessons,  the  writer  assures  us 
that  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
gain  greatly  inconfldenoe,  and  in  all 
those  little  arts  of  society  which  can 
be  learned  only  in  drawing-rooms. 
Among  these  he  espedaliy  men- 
tions the  art  of  saying  agreeable 
nothings  in  a  great  many  w(»-ds — 
scattering,  in  fact,  the  small  change 
of  society  without  any  necessity  for 
having  a  balance  at  your  banker's. 
He  teaches  all  these  lyings,  it  seems, 
and  a  great  deal  more;  and  no 
spectator  of  the  juvenile  balls  can 
doubt  that  he  has  wonderfully  apt 
pupils. 

The  bathing  at  Boulogne  is  not 
considered  so  good  as  at  some 
places  on  the  English  coast,  and  is 
not  without  danger  at  certain  times 
of  the  tide ;  but  there  is  a  Humane 
Society  which  provides  sorveill ants, 
some  of  whom  attend  in  boats  to 
warn  the  bathers  when  thev  are  not 
in  safety.  You  are  invited,  too,  by 
the  printed  announcement  in  the 
machines,  to  consult  these  oflBicials 
before  going  into  the  water  as  to 
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the  moet  eligible  places,  bat  I  never 
heard  of  any  persons  taking  this 
precaatioii.  The  society's  men,  how- 
ever, are  very  assidaoTis  in  calling  to 
yon  when  they  think  yon  are  going 
oi(t  too  hx,  and  I  suppose  they 
woa]d  take  equal  trouble  to  rescue 
you  when  you  happened  to  be  drown- 
ing;  but  the  latter  supposition  is 
doubted  by  persons  claiming  parti- 
cular experienoe;  and  there  was  an 
ooeasion  of  a  wreck  not  long  since, 
when  these  officials  were  said  to  have 
oonsulted  their  own  safety  to  an 
extent  inappropriate  to  their  call- 
ing.   The  English   translation,  by 
the  way,  of  the  society's  announce- 
ment already  r^erred  to  is  rather 
w^himsacally  expressed.    The   sur- 
-veillants,  we  are  told,  are  forbidden 
to  reoeive  any  '  gratification '  frma 
the  bathars,  which  is  hard  upon 
ihsm   oouideiring    the   humorouB 
antics  they  are  obliged  to  witness. 
The  coachmen  who  drive  you  into 
the  flea  are  also  prohibited  from 
reoeiTing  any  *  retribution '  for  their 
pains;  and  as  the  said  coachmen 
keep  you  waiting  an  unconscionably 
long  time,  and  after  depodtmg  you 
high  and  dry  assail  you  with  start- 
ling thumps  upon  tibe  side  of  the 
machine  to  enforce  their  inevitable 
appeal  for  '  bakhsheesh,'  this  rule 
seems  rather  hard  upon  the  bathers. 
For  the  rest  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  ingenious  translator  talks  about 
the  danger  being  greatest  when  the 
sea  is  '  ruff.'    The  bathing,  it  may 
be  here  observed,  is  conducted  with 
that  combined  attention  to  decorum 
and  ornament  whidi  is  observed  at 
all  French  waterii^-places.  A  very 
slight  garment  is  required  on  the 
part  of  gentlemen  bathing  alone ; 
those  who  bathe  with  ladies  must 
wear  a  little  more;  and  the  ladies 
themselves  affect  such  pretty  cos- 
tumes as  a  general  rule  that  tiiey 
need  not— and  to  all  appearances 
don't—^nind  who  sees  them.    The 
local  ideas  upon  the  latter  point 
were  illustrated  the  other  morning 
by  one  of  the  machine  men,  who 
t^d  me  that  it  was  very  early  to  go 
into  the  sea  then,  it  being  only  half- 
past  seven  o*clock.    I  had  better, 
he  added,  wait  until  one,  when  there 
would  be  beaucoup  du  mtrnde. 

There  is   very   little   organized 
amusement  in  Boulogne  beyond  the 


Etablissement;  and  as  this  belongs 
to  the  municipality,  the  latter,  I 
suppose,  is  not  very  anxious  to  en- 
courage rival  attractions.  Otherwise 
there  would  surely  be  cafi^s  chant- 
ants,  and  other  recreations  of  the 
kind,  which  experience  proves  to  be 
as  congenial  to  the  English  as  to 
the  French.    The  theatare,  however, 
is  an  institution  which  our  neigh- 
bours are   not  likely  to  dispense 
with.     Of  course  there  is  one  in 
Boulogna  It  is  of  varyingfortunes, 
but  generally  achieves  a  moderate 
success.     For  the   last  couple  of 
years  or  more  it  has  been  devoted 
to  opera—of  a  light  and  Offenbaehy 
character,  suited  to  the  calibre  of 
the  oompany,  which  is  not  quite 
equal  to  efforts  on  a  grand  scale. 
Last  year  it  presented  us  with  the 
*  Grande  Duchesse,'  among  otiber 
attractions,  very  satisiiEtctonly  ren- 
dered ;  this  year  we  have  had  the 
'  Domino  Noir/  and  other  pieces  of 
tiie  same  class,  with  an  attempt  at 
Gounod's '  Fausi'  Our  countrymen 
do  not  take  to  the  class  of  perform- 
ance quite  so  readily  as  they  would 
to  the  general  drama ;  and  they  are 
not  quite  so  much  in  the  majority 
here  as  they  are  at  most  public 
places  in  Boulogne.    The  manage- 
ment look  to  the  English  as  a  consi- 
derable source  of  support,  and  idiow 
no  signs  of  being  disappointed ;  but 
the   British  visitors   incline  more 
readily  to  out-of-door  entertainments 
— in  the  true  spirit  of  people  upon 
their  travels;  and  hence  it  is  that 
they  appear  in  such  force  at  the 
balls  provided  on  Mondays  at  the 
Tintillerie  Gardens— balls  given  by 
the  benevolent  society  of  the  town, 
in  a  true  spirit  of  French  generosity 
— and    intended    mainly   for   the 
humbler  classes  of  French,  but  at 
which  our  countrymen  are  exten- 
sively represented  in  the  capacity 
of  lookers-on.    Here  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the   waiters 
who  have  served  them  at  dinner 
figuring  in  the  dance,  and  the  young 
lilies  who  superintend  the  washing 
of  their  clothes  assisting  at  the  same 
amusement    The  English  visitors 
must  be  greatly  in  the  way  at  such 
a  place,  bat  can  partake  with  pro- 
priety of  one  common  attraction — 
the  fireworks  with  which  the  enter- 
tainments conclude. 
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The  Emperor's  fete  and  the  fStes 
in  honour  of  our  Lady  of  Boulogne 
occur  in  the  height  of  the  English 
season.  The  pilgrimaged,  which 
are  made  in  procession,  give  the 
streets  a  very  animated  appearance 
during  the  latter  half  of  August; 
and  any  person  who  should  say  that 
during  that  time  he  had  not  revelled 
in  girls,  white  muslin,  and  flowers, 
to  his  eyes'  content,  must  indeed  he 
difficult  to  satisfy. 

There  are  certain  amusements  in 
Boulogne  which  are  not  dependent 
upon  special  provision,  but  arise 
out  of  the  regular  course  of  things. 
Foremost  among  these— as  at  cer- 
tain places  on  our  own  coast — is  that 
of  seeing  the  steamers  out  and  in.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  not 
a  greater  attraction  to  some  people 
than  is  afforded  by  the  Etablisse- 
ment  itself.  There  are  some,  of 
oourse,  who  go  to  speed  the  parting, 
or  welcome  the  coming  guest,  as 
the  case  may  be;  but  the  majority 
attend  upon  these  occasions  in  a 
spirit  of  sheer  curiosity — a  morbid 
craving  to  know  who  is  going  away, 
or,  still  worse,  the  depraved  appe- 
tite already  alluded  to,  for  the 
spectacle  of  suffering  presented  by 
the  new  arrivals.  For  whatever 
the  state  of  the  sea,  there  are 
always  some  among  the  latter 
who  are  the  worse  for  it — who  cling 
to  a  basin  as  a  chronic  appurte- 
nance while  afloat,  and  would  be 
overcome  by  a  painted  ship  upon  a 
painted  ocean,  if  they  haa  an  idea 
that  either  were  real.  These  in- 
fatuated sight-seers  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
include  the  everybody  of  Boulogne. 
The  habitues  form  a  class  of  them- 
selves, and  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  mental  dram-drinkers  or 
opium-eaters,  who,  given  up  to  the 
baneful  practice,  find  ^themselves 
unable  to  overcome  it.  Now  and 
then  one  of  the  number,  who  has 
gone  on  board  a  crossward-bound 
boat,  and  lingered  a  little  too  long, 
gets  taken  over  to  Folkestone.  The 
involuntary  voyage  is  ioconvenient 
in  any  case,  but  more  especially  to 
one  who  has  sought  'the  land  of 
the  free '  for  proverbial  reasons,  and 
is  not  in  a  position,  therefore,  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag.  Occasionally,  however,  when 
a  lengthened  sojourn  upon  foreign 


soil  has  robbed  it  of  its  original  re- 
commendation, instances  have  beea 
known  of  such  a  mistake  being  met 
halfway,  and  turned  to  profltabl& 
account  England,  with  all  her 
faults,  is  found;  welcome  when  an 
alien  land  has  proved  ungratetnl. 
Inadvertences  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, are  usually  transacted  at  night, 
and  by  the  London  boat 

The  least  welcome  comers  by  the 
boats  of  any  kind,  are  the  English 
excnrsionistB.  They  swarm  on 
Sundays  and  Mondays  during  the 
season,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
resident  visitors,  who,  I  suspect, 
would  cheerfully  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  French  government 
for  disposing  of  them  in  the  most 
crud  manner  ever  conceived  by 
despoi  And  it  must  be  canfessed 
that  these  holiday  Britons  are 
nothing  less  than  nuisances.  They 
are  not  uniformly  sober  when  they 
arrive,  and  their  condition  has  at 
least  not  improved  when  they  de- 
part What  becomes  of  them  dur* 
ing  the  greater  part  of  their  stay» 
nobody  knows.  There  must  be 
special  haunts  provided  for  them; 
for,  after  a  fitful  appearance  in  the 
port,  and  in  the  principal  thorough* 
fores,  during  which  time  their 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  buy  brandy 
and  grapes,  they  disappear  until 
a  little  before  the  departure  of  their 
boat,  when  they  again  swarm  about, 
and  do  their  best  to  confirm  the 
un&vourable  impression  formed  of 
them  on  landing.  Som^  among 
them  doubtless  are  more  correct  iu 
their  deportment ;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  reputation  of  these  weekly 
expeditions,  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule  are  not  recognimd  as  excur- 
sionists. It  is  right  to  mention  this 
fact,  and,  of  course,  the  tounsts 
who  do  not  abuse  the  privilege  of 
refreshing  themselves  economically 
up6n  foreign  soil,  who  do  not '  chaff ' 
the  natives,  and  who  do  not  make 
ludicrous  demonstrations  of  their 
inability  to  speak  French,  axe  not 
included  in  my  remarks. 

I  have  said  that  nobody  knows 
what  becomes  of  our  chance  country- 
men during  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  stay.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  they  are  taken  to  some  of  the 
Eoglish  drinking- placei^  which  aie 
among  the  least  lovely  attractions 
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of  Bonlogne.  I  have  not  had  the 
onriofiify  to  gain  personal  experi- 
ence of  these  hostelries  in  iJie 
present  day ;  but  it  may  be  snp- 
posed  that  they  have  the  same 
•characteristics  as  of  old;  and  a 
few  years  ago  there  were  several 
which  the  student  of  manners 
would  find  well  worth  a  visit  The 
principal  of  these  was  kept  by  a 
retired  steward  and  stewardess, 
whilome  of  the  General  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company's  service,  who,  of 
course,  made  their  new  abode  as 
ranch  like  their  old  one  as  possible. 
The  bar  was  in  appearance  a  com- 
pound of  a  cabin  and  a  cupboard, 
where  bottles  were  mixed  up  with 
brushes,  and  kept  steady  upon  their 
shelves  by  means  of  ledges,  while 
napkins,  in  evident  commission, 
were  thrust  into  every  vacant  space. 
The  parlour  was  long  in  proportion 
to  its  width,  famished  with  narrow 
iables,  with  a  continuous  sofa  fixed 
to  the  wall,  from  which  you  in- 
stinctively rose  with  caution,  expect- 
ing to  knock  your  head  against  an 
upper  berth.  The  host  had  that 
nautico  -  commercial  appearance 
which  belongs  to  his  class,  from 
pursers  downwards :  he  wore  a  round 
jacket,  and  was  dean  shaven  except 
as  to  a  tuft  upon  his  chin;  he  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  an  American, 
as  nautico-oommercial-looking  peo- 
ple generally  may.  The  hostess  was 
a  stewardess  still ;  she  could  never 
be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  That 
ifctigued  look  of  hers  belonged  un- 
mistakably to  ship-board.  Weari- 
ness, indeed,  seemed  her  normal  con- 
dition, and  I  fimcy  that  her  sleep 
tired  her  quite  as  much  as  any  exer- 
tion she  underwent  while  awake.  She 
appeared  to  half  pity,  half  despise, 
the  guests,  and  handed  them  their 
lefr^ments  as  if  she  hoped  they 
might  do  them  good,  but  did  not 
fiee  much  chance  for  them.  Her 
connection,  being  principally  naula- 
4sol,  understood  her,  so  that  no 
liarm  was  done ;  and  her  husband 
VTM  as  good-tempered  as  people 
connected  with  ships  usually  are 
-when  they  are  not  responsible  for 
anything  the  elements  may  choose 
io  do.  He  prided  himself  upon 
his  foreign  liquors,  and  flattered 
himself  that  there  was  not  a  man 
in  Boulogne  who  could  give  you 


a  better  glass  of  cognac  or  scheidam. 
Very  different  from  this  was 
another  house  not  far  off.  There 
the  host  and  hostess  were  ofethe 
land,  and  nothing  but  the  land. 
Th^  had  never  crossed  the  sea 
until  they  came  to  Boulogne,  and 
nobody  could  tell  what  had  induced 
them  even  to  .make  the  excursion; 
the  surmise,  however,  being  that 
the  motive  had  something  to  do 
with  the  breakdown  of  a  business 
at  home.  Their  house,  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  it,  was  British  to 
any  extent  The  landlord  thanked 
his  blessed  stars  that  though  he  had 
been  twenty  years  in  the  country, 
he  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  con- 
founded lingo.  His  wife  knew  a 
dozen  words,  I  dare  eay.  His 
daughter  was  the  only  one  of  the 
fiftmily  who  had  profited  in  this 
respect  by  residence  in  France.  In- 
de^,  she  would  playfully  declare 
herself  a  native  of  the  country, 
where,  indeed,  she  was  bom;  but 
her  father  always  dissipated  the  idea 
by  quoting  the  well-known  parallel 
about  the  stable  and  the  horse.  At 
this  hostelry  there  was  a  British  bar, 
where  British  refreshments  were 
served  out  in  British  style — pewter 
pots,  and  little  measures  of  the  same 
metal  for  spirits  included ;  there 
was  a  British  coffee-room,  conducted 
upon  the  British  lucus  a  nan  lucendo 
principle  of  not  supplying  coffee, 
and  constituted  with  thoroughly 
British  regard  to  the  discomfort  of 
its  patrons,  who  included  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  British 
drunkards,  as  you  may  suppose. 
They  were  a  strange  set  —  the 
habituds  of  that  room.  There  were 
a  proportion  of  gentlemen  among 
them ;  but  a  long  course  of  sporting, 
and  not  being  able  to  pay,  had  so 
changed  their  original  appearance 
and  habits,  as  to  leave  less  distinc- 
tion than  could  be  desired  between 
them  and  the  conunon  people — ^the 
latter  indeed  being  by  far  the  more 
respectable  of  the  two  classes.  But 
the  saddest  specimen  among  them 
all  was  not  only  a  gentleman,  but 
a  scholar.  He  was  a  '  professor ' — 
that  iB  to  say,  he  taught  English 
and  German  to  anybody  who  would 
learn  it,  and  would  have  taught 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  the  grown 
men  of  the  town  did  not  want  those 
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langtia^ies*  and  the  piofeBsor  was  nob 
exactly  the  man  to  whom  they  would 
send  their  ohjldren.  So  this  gentle- 
man and  scholar  attended  to  his 
pupils  just  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  hold  together  in  some  my»- 
terions  lodging,  and  pay  his  tavem 
score  after  his  work  was  done.  He 
was  of  remarkably  handsome  and 
intelligent  appearance,  but  disguised 
in  most  ways,  and  more  particularly 
in  a  proverbial  way  associated  with 
refreshment,  towanls  the  end  of  the 
eyening;  He  was  not  one  of  those 
spurious  persons,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  they  can  be  gentlemen  when 
they  choose  to  be  so.  He  was 
always  so  without  choosing,  and  was 
curiously  ill-assorted  to  the  com- 
pany he  most  affected.  I  doubt  if 
there  was  one  amongst  them  who 
understood  half  he  said,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  cashiered  officer,  who 
sometimes  capped  his  quotations, 
and  always  inclined  more  towards 
him  than  any  of  the  rest  The 
general  conyersation  of  the  room, 
I  should  here  obserye,  was  not  like 
that  of  the  riyal  house.  You  neyer 
heard  anything  about  the  wind  and 
the  weatiier,  which  were  the  usual 
starting-points  at  the  nautical  place ; 
the  talk  was  all  of  home,  and  not 
the  best  phases  of  home  society  by 
any  means,  the  common  ground  of 
the  talkers  being  that  kind  of  life  in 
London  which  is  represented  by 
'Bell's.' 

There  are  stranger  places  than 
the  tayems  I  have  mentioned  in 
most  towns ;  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  there  were  no  haunts  of 
the  kind  in  Boulogne.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  one-half  of  the  world 
knows  yery  little  of  the  habits  of 
the  other  half.  Paris  itself  is 
full  of  quiet  families,  who  are  as 
far  remoyed  from  the  floating  popu- 
lation of  trayellers  as  if  they  were 
at  Timbuctoo— dignitaries  of  do- 
mesticity who  hold  restaurants  to 
be  wrong  and  cafSs  horrible,  and 
recognise  theatres  only  in  connexion 
with  the  highest  art.  In  Boulogne, 
as  I  haye  hinted,  the  British  settle- 
ment includes  persons  who  decline 
haying  anything  to  do  with  the 
amusements  eyen  of  the  best  class, 
of  yisitors;  who  may  go  to  the 
hotels  to  see  special  friends,  but 
regard  the  socie^  of  the  Etablisse- 


ment  as  a  great  deal  too  promiscuous. 
Among  the  British,  as  among  the 
French,  «/  y  afagats  et  fa^ioU,    Bat 
it  must  be  said,  for  the  outward 
manners  of  the  place,  that  they  are 
decorous   in   the   highest  degree. 
The  streets,  which  know  no  dis- 
orderly passengers  at  any  time,  are 
deserted  by  eleyen  at  night;    the 
latest  places  where  people  stay  are 
the  two  English  clubs,  and  these 
carry  quietness  to  an  extent  un« 
known  to  clubs  elsewhere.    Tex  the 
order  prevailing   in  the  town  we 
are  of  course  indebted  to  the  French 
authorities,  and   France  generally 
is  a  proverbial  pattern  to  England 
in  this  respect.    But  the  influence 
of  the  British  visitors  has  had  one 
effect  which   is   very   uncommon 
among  our  neighbours.    On  Sun- 
days,  at  least,  two-thirds  of  the 
shops  are  closed,  and  an  air  per- 
vades ilie  place  which  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  rest.     The   French 
nu^e  holiday,  I  suppose,  but  there 
is  no  demonstntion  of  festivity  in 
the  town,  and  the  day  is  decidedly 
more  quiet  than  the  other  days  in 
the  weelL    To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
concert  at  the  Etablissement  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  performance  at  the 
^eatre  at  night;   but  the  French 
will  be  French,  especially  in  their 
own  country  ;  and  if  the  English  to 
some  extent  assist  at  these  amuse- 
ments, it  is  doubtless   upon,  the 
principle  of  my  frierd  who  got  wet 
through  in  the  Rue  Napol^n— that 
of  doing  in  France  as  the  French 
do.    There  is  a  little  dancing,  too, 
at  the  Etablissement  on   Sunday 
evenings,  and  some  of  the  English 
help  even  at  that;  but  the  latter 
are  in  a  decided  minority,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  are  properly  looked 
down  upon  by  their  more  orthodox 
friends.     For  the  rest,  it  must  be 
said  for  the  British,  that  they  do 
everything  they  moderately  can  to 
make  the  Sabbath  refipected  among 
their  neighbours.     The  gentlemen 
put  on  chimneypot  hats  instead  of 
the  deer-stalkers  or  wide-awakes, 
which  they  have  deemed  sufficient 
homage  to  the  week,  and  the  ladies 
wear,  more  rich,  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly less  eccentric  costumes  than 
is  theur  everyday  habit    The  latter 
change  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
costames  of  a  fancy  character  have 
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been  a  marked  feature  of  Boulogne 
society  for  tiie  last  season  or  two. 
The  tendency  of  the  walking-dress 
is  to  become  as  mnch  like  a  bathing- 
dress  as  possible,  while  the  ten- 
dency of  the  bathing-dress  is  to 
meet  the  walking-dress  half  way. 
One  of  these  days,  perhaps,  we  shidl 
find  that  the  two  oostomes  can  be 
worn  in  common;  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  is  a 
consummation  dcToutly  to  be  wished 
for  by  the  head  of  families  who  have 
to  pay  for  both.  At  the  English 
chapels  on  Sundays  the  effect  of 
the  female  toilettes  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  suggestiTe  of  the  Etablisse- 
meat;  but  ^ere  are  modifications 


observed  as  to  some  details.  Thus, 
some  ladies  who  wear  hats  every- 
where else,  make  a  point  of  wearing 
boDuets  at  churolL  You  may  ob- 
serve the  same  difference  in  London. 
I  suppose  a  bonnet  is  less  worldly 
than  a  hat,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why. 

Pending  a  solution  of  this  im- 
portant problem,  I  wiU  conclude 
my  sketch  of  the  British  settlement 
at  Boulogne.  The  French  are  of 
course  a  matter  of  detail  in  the 
place,  and  may  be  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  such  future  travellers  as 
may  find  anything  new  to  say  about 
them. 

Sn>KSY  L.  Blakohabd. 


THE  GBANVILLB  BALL. 

I  WENT  to  Bamsgate  lately ;  not 
To  walk  upon  tne  pier. 
I  saw  a  vulgar  little  hoy  ; 

Said  I,  •  My  lad,  look  here— 
Go  call  a  fly/    Some  two  or  three 
Such  vehicles  were  near. 
That  gandn  did  as  he  was  bid.    Ho  hailed,  with  shrill '  Ahoy/ 
A  four-wheeled  trap,  and  touched  his  cap,  although  a  vulgax  boy. 

The  flyman  drove  hia  gallant  screw 
Along  the  road  that  well  he  knew, . 

And  all  should  know  as  well. 
It  was  a  raw  and  murky  night 
Through  which  he  steered  his  course  aright, 
TJpto  the  summit  of  the  height 

Where  stands  the  new  hotel. 
And,  having  paid  the  man  his  fare, 
I  straight  engaged  a  hed-room  there. 

And  in  that  room  I  did  array 
Myself  in  garments  rich  and  gay, 
For  which  may  I  have  casli  to  pay 

When  Morris  sends  the  bill  1 
(ASf  from  acquaintance  I  have  made 
With  other  artists  in  his  trade, 
Tm  rather  more  than  half  afraid, 

He,  some  fine  morning,  will.) 

But  while,  in  that  apartment  high. 
Madly  I  struggled  with  my  tie, 
And  got  it  more  and  more  awry, 

Socmded  the  third  quadrille. 
The  mosio  of  the  Sappers'  band 
IMd  not  assist  my  trembling  hand. 

Ah,  well  I    The  time  has  come  and  gone  : 
The  vision  fiides  that  brightly  slione ; 
And  finm  the  cloud  of  beauty  bright 
One  form  remains,  *  a  part  of  sight,* 
As  Byron  says^  you  know. 
3ae  did  not  waltz,  that  lordly  bard, 
Or  he,  perchance,  had  trodden  hard 
(Prophetically  off  his  guard) 

On  Mrs  Beecher's  toe. 
But  DO  relation  this,  at  all, 
Has  to  the  Pugin-Gxanviile  Ball.  ^ 
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Wliat  need  that  I  should  tell  jou  more 
Of  danoea  danced  beyond  the  Nore  ? 
What  need  that  I  should  tell  you  less 
Than  lies  in  that  one  woid,  *  Success?' 
And  yet,  Fd  some  thought,  I  may  freely  confess — 

If,  instead  of  a  page 
To  enlighten  the  age, 
I  were  granted  a  chapter  my  views  to  express — 
Of  mentioning  other  adornments  than  dross. 
Oo,  look  I  ere  you  carelessly  sneer  or  deride : 
'Tis  only  a  bali-room,  and  by  the  sea-side. 

The  cockneys  repair, 
For  the  health  of  the  air, 
To  Bamsgate,  and  mias  their  amusements  when  there. 
Henceforward,  no  loss  of  the  kind  they  sustain, 
But  a  lesson  in  taste  they  may  count  as  a  gain. 

*  «  4>  * 

We  danced  until  four,  and  (don*t  name  it  in  Gktth) 

We  smoked  until  seven,  like  fury. 
And  the  rising  young  barrister  rose  before  eight — 
Without  going  to  bed — and  to  town  he  went  stiaij^ht* 
As  the  railway  could  take  him,  for  cases  won't  wait ; 
Though  he  went  into  court  ratlier  more  of  a  mind, 
I  fancy,  for  taking;  a  Turkish  bath 

Than  addressing  a  British  jury. 


HEADS  OF  SOCIETY. 


THE  'heads 'in  the  Illnstration 
are  not  'heads  of  society/  in 
the  sense  of  being  leaders  in  rank  or 
fashion.  They  do  not  represent 
tiiat  djstingoished  Upper  Five  Hun- 
dred who  may  be  considered  the 
officers  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Upper  Ten  Thousand.  They  are 
rather  types  of  the  many  classes  of 
society  tlutt  exist  in  this  metropolis 
— of  different  '  circles/  some  more, 
some  less,  associated,  and  others  not 
associated  at  all. 

Of  .these  circles  what  an  endless 
Tariety  go  to  make  np  society,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term !  Yon  can- 
not ^take  np  a  newspaper  withont 
seeing  them  referred  to  as  so  many 
little  worlds : — 

'It  is  whispered  in  fashionable 
circles ' 

'  A  mmour  is  current  in  legal 
circles ' 

'  The  present  subject  of  conyersa- 
tion  in  military  circles ' 

'  A  question  much  affecting  naval 
circles ' 

'  A  case  of  great  interest  in  medi- 
cal circles ' 

*  A  report  is  preyalent  in  theatri- 
cal circles * 

'  There  has  been  some  excitement 
in  sporting  circles * 


'  There  is  considerable  discussion 
in  artistic  circles ' 

These  are  all  stock  phrases.  And 
in  addition  we  hear  contmnally  of 
'  financial  circles/  and  '  commercial 
circles,'  of '  serious  circles/  and  even 
'comic  circles/  when  they  hapjpen 
to  be  agitated  by  questions  affecting 
their  opinions  or  tastes.  'Circles 
likely  to  be  well  informed '  are  con- 
tinually appealed  to,  and  '  circles 
likely  to  be  Tnis-informed/  though 
never  seriously  invoked,  have  no 
doubt  many  representatives.  Then 
there  are  other  circles  lyhich  do  not 
generally  meet  with  recognition,  but 
which  exist  for  all  that  We  should 
be  somewhat  scandalized  to  see  an 
announcement  in  the  journals  that 
'  swindling  circles '  had  been  thrown 
into  a  painfal  state  of  excitement  .by 
a  new  development  of  the  detective 
art,  or  that  'burglarious  circles' 
were  pervaded  by  considerable  ap- 
prehension in  consequence  of  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  alarum  which  was 
likely  to  oome  into  general  use. 
But  there  are  veritable  circles  of  the 
kind,  doubtless,  where  such  subjects 
have  an  engrossing  interest,  and 
where  matters  of  mere  national  or 
social  import  are  deemed  unworthy 
of  notice.  In  all  purely  professional 
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aoeiefyy  indeed,  politics  meet  with 
bat  little  attention.  Lawyers  in 
good  practioe—unless  they  have  an 
eye  to  Parliament  and  public  life— 
seldom  troable  themselves  much 
about  snoh  matters.  Medical  men 
even  more  rarely  avow  political 
opinions,  unless '  standing'  for  some 
office  in  which  party  considerations 
are  concerned.  Artists  and  actors 
have  usually  the  vaguest  notions  of 
pablicaffuxs.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  supposed  that  persons  who 
wage  war  with  society,  and  who 
make  the  violation  of  the  law  a  pro- 
fession, will  care  much  to  learn  that 
her  Majesty's  ministers  have  suc- 
cessfully vindicated  the  national 
honour,  or  that  they  have  been 
doing  something  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  houjBst  and  respect- 
able portion  of  the  public. 

These  considerations,  however, 
eany  ns  somewhat  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  subject — tiie  sketch 
on  the  opposite  i>age — ^in  which  the 
artist  hia  not  descended  to  the 
lower  depths  referred  to.  The 
'heads  of  society '  which  he  has  so 
well  portrayed,  our  readers  need 
not  be  f^aid  to  meet.  Tbe  greater 
number  maybe  safely  encountered 
at  dinner -tables  and  in  drawing- 
rooms,  and  none  need  give  cause  for 
apprehension  out  of  doors,  even  on 
a  dark  night.  Here  we  have  very 
Mr  tjpea  of  many  'respectable' 
people.  A  few  years  ago  we  should 
not  have  been  so  sure  of  the  fact ; 
lor  the  last  decade  has  made  such 
changes  in  the  outward  appearance 
of  Britons  of  both  sexes,  that  their 
very  mothers  would  scarcely  know 
them  again,  if  they  did  not  happen 
to  be  previously  informed.  In  the 
men  Vbd  difference  is  more  particu- 
larly marksd.  In  the  year  of  grace 
1853,  that  genUeman  near  the  left- 
hand  upper  comer  of  the  plate, 
bearded  and  moustached,  and  wear- 
ing a '  Melton '  hat,  would  have  been 
taken  for  a  foreigner  probably,  and 
a  swindler  certainly.  He  would 
scarcely  get  beyond  the  door-mat  in 
a  respectable  house,  and  if  he  did 
manage  to  intrigue  his  way  into  the 
dining-room,  a  sharp  eye  would  be 
kept  upon  the  spoons.  Look,  too,  at 
the  gentleman  m  the  travelling  cap 
and  neat  beard  and  moustache,  a 
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little  below  to  the  right.  Would 
any  prudent  person  in  those  days 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  such 
a  man  in  connexion  with  a  pack  of 
cards?  or  anything  to  do  with  him 
at  all,  unless  under  compulsion? 
Even  that  cheerful-looking  gentie- 
man  still  further  below  and  nearer 
the  centre  would  have  been  noted  as 
having  too  much  whisker  to  be 
strictly  honest,  while  the  moustache 
would  have  condenmed  him  in  tiie 
eyes  of  all^  right-minded  persons. 
As  for  the  men  with  beards  utter^ 
uncontrolled— of  which  there  are 
several  specimens  in  the  plate,  and 
who  have  so  many  representatives 
in  London  society  —  they  would 
have  been  consideored  as  so  many 
models  for  artists,  or  maniacs,  or 
ruffians  on  their  own  account. 
When  the  'moustache  movement' 
was  first  suggested,  the '  Times '  de- 
clared that  the  appendage  in  ques- 
tion belonged  to  only  two  classes  of 
men — the  guard  and  the  black- 
guard, and  prophesied  that  it  would 
never  be  tolerated  in  English  so- 
ciety. Even  so  great  an  authority  as 
the '  Times '  cannot  be  always  right, 
and  that  it  was  wrong  in  this  esse 
is  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
1870  the  'heads'  we  have  noted 
belong  to  the  most  ordinary  speci- 
mens of  our  countrymen  whom  we 
encounter  in  the  streets  and  the 
parks,  in  steamboats  and  railway 
carriages,  in  private  houses  and  in 
public  assemblies.  The  most  bri- 
gand-like among  them  may  apper- 
tain to  persons  pursuing  such  serious 
pursuits  as  banking  and  stock- 
broking^for  even  City  men,  though 
late  to  yield,  have  caught  the  infec- 
tion and  are  almost  as  deeply 
marked  with  it  as  any  other  class. 
And  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  beards  in  the  col- 
lection may  belong  i)  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Such 
things  have  been  of  late,  and  are  so 
still,  we  believe;  and  we  have  never 
heard  that  even  the 'bishop  whose 
hirsute  appendages  were  made  a 
public  topic  a  few  years  ago,  has 
ever  condescended  to  shave.  Bar- 
nsters  have  been  long  since  aban- 
doned to  the  new  fashion;  and  al- 
though the  leading  men  of  the 
profession  still  set  their  £Aces  against 
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ity  md  beards  and  brie&  aro  not 
oonaidered  to  be  frequently  asso- 
dated,  it  is  justifiable,  at  any  late,  in 
the  oam  of  those  who  are  members 
of  Yolonteer  Corps,  and  who  have  a 
military  as  well  as  a  legal  character 
tomippori 

Got  artist— confining  his  atten^ 
tion  to  'heads' — ^has  not  bronght 
to  notice  many  changes  which  have 
presenM  tiiemselTee  of  late  years 
m  tiM  outward  man  of  iBritona 
But  the  most  marked  of  all  comes 
within  his  soopa  Where  are  the 
'  stocks '  of  other  days  ?  A  few  spe- 
cimens may  still  be  found;  bat  we 
are  for  the  most  part  a  baie-necked 
nation;  and  the  Englishman  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  made  it  a  matter  of 
stem  priociple  to  wear  his  collar 
standing  so  high  and  so  inflexibly  as 
to  endanger  his  ears,  now  actnally 
tarns  it  down!  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  Lord  Byron  saffered  social 
xnuurtyrdom  for  indalging  in  this 
easy  fiuhion— for  many  were  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  the  collar  rather 
than  the  character  which  mide  the 
noble  poet  so  obnoxioos  to  English 
society.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that 
some  of  his  contemporaries  deserved 
greatw  conderonation  than  his  un- 
fortanate  lordship,  and  if  they  did 
not  incur  it,  it  mast  have  been 
because  they  bore  irreproachable 
collars,  and  did  not  give  outward 
offence.  The  present  genemtion  is 
happily  exempt  from  this  kind  of 
control,  and  may  go  about  with  no 
cravat  to  speak  of,  and  oollani 
which  concern  nobody  but  the 
wearer.  It  is  a  great  reform,  and 
has  made  everybody  so  comfortable 
that  the  nation  has  ceased  to  care 
to  any  other.  Who  shall  say  bow 
much  we  owe  to  the  freedom  given 
to  oar  necks,  the  absence  of  po- 
litical agitation  in  these  latter  days  ? 
The  Orimean  war,  to  which  these 
dianges  are  admittedly  due,  may 


have  aecompliahed  greater  ends 
than  it  is  customary  to  sappose. 

And  now  let  na  Look  at  the  ladies. 
They  are  at  least  as  much  changed 
as  the  men.  As  in  oar  sketch  the 
peg-tops  are  concealed  in  Hie  one 
case,  80  is  the  crinoline  in  the  other. 
But  the  'heads'  even  are  not  the 
heads  of  ten  years  ago.  Who 
would  then  have  dreamed  of  the 
alligator  bonnet  or  the  turban  hat  ? 
At  that  period  bonnets  were  nothing 
more  than  caps,  and  hafts  of  the 
varieties  then  known  were  generally 
reserved  for  riding.  As  ibr  thte 
style  of  the  ooiffure,  it  was  then 
quite  uniform,  and  any  deviation 
was  considered  in  bad  taste.  Mow 
its  name  is  legion,  and  ladies  wear 
their  hair  exactiy  as  it  pleases  them 
— with  due  regard  to  the  pleasing 
of  other  people,  of  coarse. 

We  si^  nothing  of  the  Highway- 
men hats,  of  the  Robespierre  cra- 
vats, of  the  walking-stickB,  which 
are  finding  fiftvour  with  ladies.  The 
first  are  general  already,  and  the 
seoond  are  not  noticed  as  very  par- 
tioalar.  The  third,  we  fancy,  are 
not  likely  to  hold  their  ground  ex* 
cept  among  very  reckless  young 
ladies,  at  very  wild  watering  places. 
We  note  the  existence  of  these  inno- 
vations only  to  mark  the  complete 
metamorphosis  that  our  country- 
women, as  well  as  men,  have  under- 
gone. That  a  great  many  of  the 
changes  are  for  the  better;  is  gene- 
rally  admitted  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other.  But  several  questions  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  ladies  present 
such  astounding  difficulties,  that  we 
will  not  venture  te  gn^le  with 
them.  We  therefore  respectfully 
but  firmly  dedine  to  draw  a  moral 
in  this  matter,  or  to  hazard  a  deduc- 
tioB  of  any  greater  profundity  than 
the  remark  that  we  live  in  asosaticiL 
times. 
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WHO  WBOTE  EOBINSON  CRUSOE  ? 


DAiKIEL  DEFOE,  of  course; 
tbe  tiUe-mge  says  so,  and 
oQ|^  to  be  beuered.  Tnie;  bat 
it  »  MirertbelesB  a  euioin  Utat 
tiMit  soBse  penoDS  have  beiieved 
otberwJae.  There  was  no  aatfaor 
origmally  named  on  the  title-page, 
irtiea  the  work  fixst  made  its  ap* 
peannoe  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
save  the  te-&ined  Crusoe  himself; 
and  other  oircomstances  led  to  a 
dinskm  of  opinxm  upon  the  sub- 
ject It  is,  however,  satisfiwtoiy  to 
know  ttiat  the  evidenoe  in  support 
of  the  popular  opinion  is  hx 
sirunger  thni  that  in  the  opposite 
direotion.  We  say  '  satisfiftctory;' 
seeing  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  one's  favourite  idols  knocked 
do^m  (as  Dick  Whittington's  cat 
has  veooitly  been),  unless  for  the 
very  sirongest  reasons.  The  con- 
oeelioQ  between  the  names  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  Bobinson  Crusoe,  and 
Daniel  Defoe  ib  so  renuffkable,  that 
sooaething  must  be  known  about  the 
first  before  the  relation  between  the 
second  and  the  third  can  be  under- 
stood; for  the  triad  oonsistB  of  a 
wajih  between  two  realities. 

Alezsader  Selkiric,  a  Fifeshire 
man  fared  up  to  the  sea,  started  off 
about  the  begimiing  of  the  Isst 
century  on  a  voyage  to  America, 
half  oommeroial  and  half  piratical, 
in  a  way  much  in  £Etthion  in  those 
days.  Captain  Stradling,  com- 
maader  of  the  ship,  having  taken 
some  otSsDoe  against  Selkirk,  put 
him  on  shore  on  the  uninhabited 
island  of  Juan  Femandea,  with  one 
day's  food,  a  sea-chest,  dothes, 
bedding,  a  little  tobacco,  a  few 
books  and  nautical  instruments, 
some  powder  and  ball,  a  gun,  knife, 
axe,  and  a  kettie  or  boiler.  Thus 
Wiethe  kmely  Soot, (m  a  September 
day  in  1704,  left  to  shift  for  him- 
self en  an  island  about  eighteen 
miles  lang  by  ^  broad,  and  at 
lesst  four  hundred  miles  distant 
finnn  the  nearest  mainland  (the 
Fseific  coast  of  South  America). 
When  he  recovered  from  the  first 
feeling  of  dismay  and  despondency, 
he  set  to  work  and  built  two  huts 
oi  pimento  wood,  one  as  a  dining 


and  bed  room,  the  otiier  is  ft 
Idtohen ;  he  rooM  them  wi&  kng 
grass,  and  by  degrees  gave  them 
a  warm  hning  of  goaM^&s.  Strips 
of  the  same  kind  of  wood  mipplied 
him  with  fire  and  ligh^  homing 
very  clear,  and  emitting  an  agree- 
able, frs^ut  odour.  His  chief 
food  was  boiled  goats'  fleah  and 
crawfish,  seasoned  with  pimento 
fruit,  but  sadly  in  need  oi^a  little 
salt,  of  which  he  had  none  save  tbe 
bvaoldsh  bitter  salt  of  sea-water. 
When  his  clothes  wsere  worn  out  he 
made  goat-skin  garments,  using  % 
nail  for  a  needle  and  narrow  strips 
of  bark  or  i^in  for  thread.  As 
for  shoes,  he  soon  learned  to  do 
without  them  altogether.  Many 
cats  and  goats  were  foimd  cm  tfao 
island;  the  former  helped  to  scare 
away  the  rats,  whidi  at  first  were 
very  troublesome;  while  the  goats 
served  him  as  playfeUows  and  as 
a  supply  of  food.  While  his  am*' 
munition  lasted  ,he  shot  down  the 
goats;  when  it  was  exhausted  he 
caught  them  by  running;  and  so 
expert  did  he  become  that  he  conld 
run  down  any  of  them,  (hice  he 
fell  over  a  precipioe  while  thus 
engaged,  and  only  escaped  destruc- 
tfon  by  falling  on  the  animal  on  the 
beach  below.  During  his  stay  on 
the  island  he  appropriated  five 
hxmdred  goats  to  food  and  clothing, 
and  set  free  another  five  hundred 
after  marking  them  on  the  ears. 
(Thirty  years  afterwards,  when  An- 
son*s  crew  landed  on  the,  island,  the 
first  goat  they  shot  was  one  of  those 
which  Selkirk  had  thus  maricied.) 
When  his  knife  was  worn  out  he 
forged  others  from  old  iron  hoops. 
Thus  did  the  lonely  man  pass  four 
years  and  four  months;  when,  in 
February,  1709,  he  was  rescued  by 
a  vessel  commanded  by  Oaptam 
Woodes  Rogers.  Although  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  returning  to  the 
use  of  speech,  and  in  reconciling 
himself  to  the  ship*s  provisions  and 
usages,  he  gradually  became  fitted 
to  act  as  mate  to  tlM  ship,  in  which 
he  came  to  Gnglaud  in  17 11. 

Such  was  the  true  story  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  in  which,  it  will  be 
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Been,  there  were  no  Indians  and  no 
man  Friday.  The  story  hecame 
incorporated  in  an  account  of 
Bogers's  voyage.  Sir  Bichard  Steele 
drew  public  attention  to  the  matter 
in  No.  26  of  the  'Englishman' 
(Dec.  ist,  171 3).  He  said:  'I  had 
the  pleasure  frequently  to  converse 
with  the  man  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  England  in  the  year  1711.  It 
was  a  matter  of  great  curiosity  to 
hear  him,  as  he  is  a  man  of  good  sense, 
give  an  account/  &g^  &c.  After 
presenting  the  outline  of  the  nar- 
rative, Steele  adds:  'Even  if  I  had 
not  been  led  into  his  character  and 
story,  I  could  have  discovered  that 
he  had  been  much  separated  from 
company,  by  his  aspect  and  ges- 
ture; there  was  a  strong  but 
cheerful  seriousness  in  his  manner, 
and  a  certain  disregard  to  the  ordi- 
nary things  about  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  sunk  in  thought'  Another 
form  in  which  the  account  appeared 
was  under  the  title  of  '  Providence 
Displayed ;  or,  a  Surprising  Account 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Selkirk,  Master 
of  a  Merchantman  called  the  Cinque 
Ports,'  &o. 

In  1 71 1,  then,  Selkirk  came  to 
England:  in  1712  and  171 3  ac- 
counts of  his  adventures  were  pub- 
lished. And  now  we  come  to  the 
second  name  in  the  before-men- 
tioned triad.  In  the  spring  of  17 19 
a  new  book  appeared  with  a  very 
long  title :— '  The  Life  and  Strange 
Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner,  who 
lived  Eight  and  Twenty  Tears  all 
alone  on  an  uninhabited  Island  on 
the  Coast  of  America,  near  the 
Mouth  of  the  Great  Eiver  of  Oroo- 
noqne;  having  been  cast  on  Shore 
by  Shipwreck,  when  all  the  Men 
perished  but  himself.  With  an 
Account  how  he  was  at  last 
strangely  delivered  by  Pyrates. 
Written  by  Himself.'  The  work 
created  a  prodigious  sensation;  four 
editions  were  sold  in  four  months. 
The  Preface  was  written  as  if  an 
editor  had  simply  arranged  a  Nar- 
rative prepared  by  Eobinson  Crusoe 
himself.  In  the  autunm  of  the 
same  year  appeared  a  Sequel,  with 
the  title, '  The  Further  Adventures 
of  Eobinson  Crusoe:  Being  the 
Second  and  Last  Part  of  his  Life^ 


and  of  the  Strange  Surprising  Ac- 
count of  his  Travels  round  other 
Parts  of  the  Globe.  Written  by 
Himself.  To  which  is  added  a  Majy 
of  the  World,  in  which  is  delineated 
the  Voyages  of  Bobinson  Crusoe.*^ 
Incited  evidently  by  the  profitable 
and  continuous  sale,  those  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  published  in* 
1720  another  Sequel,  'Serious  Be- 
flexions  during  the  Life  of  BobinsoU' 
Crusoe,  with  his  Vision  of  the  An- 
gelic World.'  But  this  *  was  a 
failure;  the  public,  enamoured  of 
his  Adventures,  cared  little  for  hia 
'  Beflexions.' 

The  wonderftd  success  of  Bobin> 
son  Crusoe  (the  first  part,  which  is- 
the  Bobinson  Crusoe  of  scores  of 
editions)  was  mainly  due  to  a  belief 
in  its  thorough  truthfulness.  Its- 
probabilities  and  improbabilities, 
were  alike  so  masterly  rendered  aa 
to  stamp  upon  it  an  impress  of  verity^ 
The  public  did  not  at  first  associate- 
the  book  in  any  way  with  Daniel 
Defoe;  but  this  was  speedily  done- 
by  other  literary  men  of  the  day ;. 
.one  of  whom,  Charles  Glides,  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn  of  17 19  'The- 
Life  and  Strange  Surprising  Ad- 
ventures of  Mr.  D.  de  F.,  of  Lon- 
don, who  lived  above  Fifty  Yeaxsi 
by  himself  in  the  Kingdom  of  North 
and  South  Britain.  The  various 
Shapes  he  has  Appear'd  in,  and  the 
Discoveries  he  has  made  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Country.  In  a  Dia- 
logue between  him  and  his  Man 
Friday.  With  Bemarks  Serious  and 
Comical  upon  the  Life  of  Crusoe.'' 
It  was  a  poor  affair,  just  sufficient 
to  show  that  Defoe  was  believed  to^ 
be  the  real  Crusoe,  and  to  point 
him  out  as  a  target  for  his  many 
enemies  (Defoe  was  always  in  hot 
water  as  a  pamphleteer  and  poli- 
tical writer)  to  shoot  at 

A  question  arose  soon  afterwardS;,, 
and  has  been  raised  many  times 
since,  whether  Defoe  really  owed 
anytliing  to  Selkirk's  story ;  and  K 
any,  how  much?  What  arrange- 
ment he  made  with  his  publisher  ia 
not  known,  but  both  of  them  evi- 
dently wished  the  story  of  Bobinson 
Crusoe  to  be  taken  as  mainly  (if  not 
wholly)  true.  No  sooner  had  the* 
first  volume  (the  Crusoe)  appeared 
than  numerous  abridgments  werd 
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>anfnxty  pabluihed.  In  the  Preface 
-to  the  Second  Yolnme  Defoe  com- 
plained of  this,  saying :  '  The  iojory 
these  men  do  the  proprietor  of  this 
irork  is  a  practice  all  honest 
^nen  abhor ;  and  he  heUeyes  he  may 
challeDge  them  to  show  the  differ- 
•enoe  between  that  and  robbery  on 
tiie  highway,  or  breaking  open  a 
honse.'  He  pointed  oat  that  the 
abridging  had  been  mainly  effected 
by  leaving  out  the  moral  reflexions, 
and  added :  '  By  this  they  leave  the 
work  naked  of  its  brightest  oma- 
menta  And  if  they  would,  at  the 
same  time,  pretend  uiat  the  Anthor 
had  snppiied  the  story  oat  of  his 
invention,  they  take  from  it  the  im- 
provement which  alone  recom- 
mends that  invention  to  wise  and 
good  men.' 

That   the  anthor  or  editor  of 
'Bobinson    Gmsoe'    was    Daniel 
Defoe^  Boon  became  generally  ad- 
mitted;   but   thronghont  the   last 
•centory  the  other  question  above 
-advearted  to  was  much  discussed. 
By  some  the  work  was  ascribed  to 
Arbathnot,  by   others   to   Harley, 
£arl  of  Oxford.     There  is  a  me- 
TDorandam  in  the   handwriting  of 
Thomas  Warton,  the  poet  laureate 
(in  the  British   Museum),   which, 
imder  date  July  loth,  1774,  runs 
40  follows:   'In  the  year  1759  I 
was   told   by   tbe  Bev.  Benjamin 
Holloway,     Bector    of    Middleton 
Stony,  ^in  Oxfordshire,  then  about 
•seventy  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
^early  part  of  his  life  domestic  chap- 
lam  to  liovd  Sunderland,  that  he 
had  6Rea  heard  Lord  Sunderland 
say,  that  Lord  Oxford,  while  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  wrote  the 
Ihcst  volume  of  the  "History.of  Bobin- 
eon  Crusoe,'*  merely  as  an  amuse- 
ment under  confinement,  and  gave 
it  to  Daniel  Defoe,  who  frequently 
visited  Lord  Oxford  in  the  Tower, 
and  was  one  of  his  pamphlet  writers. 
That  Defoe,  by  Lord  Oxford's  per- 
misBionf  printed  it  as  his  own,  and, 
enoonnis^    by  its    extraordinary 
soooess,  added  himself  the  second 
volume,  the  inferiority  of  which  is 
generally  acknowledged.    Mr.  Hoi- 
K>way  also  told  me,  from  Lord  Sun- 
darlttid,  that  Lord  Oxford  dictated 
«ome  parts  of  the  manuscript  to 
Deioa    Mr.  Holloway  was  a  graye. 


conscientious  clergyman,  not  vain 
of  telling  anecdotes,  very  learned, 
particularly  a  good  orientalist, 
author  of  some  theological  works, 
bred  at  Eton  School,  and  a  Master 
of  Arts  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  used  to  say  that"  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe,"  at  its  first  publication, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was 
universally  received  and  credited  as 
a  genuine  history.  A  fictitious  nar- 
rative of  this  sort  was  then  a  new 
thing.*  This  Idnd  of  testimony,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  not  very  reliable; 
for  Warton,  who  wrote  the  memo- 
randum,  heard  the  story  from  Mr. 
Holloway,  who  heard  it  from  Lord 
Sunderland ;  but  Lord  Sunderland, 
fromwhomdidhehear  it?  Another 
form  of  accusation  was  that  Defoe 
derived  the  story,  not  from  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  but  from  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk :  '  The  public  curiosity  respect-' 
ing  him  being  excited,  he  was  in- 
duced to  put  his  papers  into  the 
hands  of  Defoe,  to  arrange  and  form 
them  into  a  regular  narrative.  These 
papers  must  have  been  drawn  up 
after  he  left  Juan  Fernandez,  as  he 
had  no  means  of  recording  his  trans- 
actions there.  From  this  accoxmt  of 
Selkirk,  Defoe  took  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing a  more  extensive  work,  "  The 
Bomance  of  Bobinson  Crusoe,"  and 
very  dishonestly  defrauded  the  origi- 
nal proprietor  of  his  share.'  There 
were  other  forms  which  the  accusa- 
tion assumed,  but  these  were  the 
principal. 

The  refutation  has  been  tolerably 
complete.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  relations  between  Harley  and 
Defoe  at  the  time  were  such  as  to 
render  the  former  little  likely  to 
place  himself  in  the  power  of  the 
latter;  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Harley*s  style  to  denote  a  power  of 
imitating  the  remarkable  style  in 
which  '  Bobinson  Crusoe  *  is  written ; 
and  that  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  ihe  celebrated  work  are  evidently 
from  the  same  pen,  however  fi&r  the 
second  may  be  from  equalling  the  first 
in  interest  And  as  to  Defoe  having 
stolen  the  ideas  of  Selkirk,  the 
theory  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
scrutiny.  Except  that  a  man  was  left 
on  a  desolate  island  to  shift  for  him- 
self, the  romance  and  the  reality  have 
yery  little  in  common*  Isaac.Disraeli^ 
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in  Iris  tkarmtsLg '  Coriosiiies  of  Lito- 
rKinie/  mid :  '  No  one  has,  or  pei- 
loipt  oould  have  converted  the  hkr 
iarj  of  Selkirk  into  the  wondmrfal 
steiy  we  poflBesB  bat  Defoe  himsell' 
Sir  Waiter  Soott  said:  '  BeaUy  the 
stery  of  SeUdric^  vhi^  had  been 
pnbtiabed  a  few  years  befote,  appears 
to  hare  foniBhed  oar  anthor  with 
ao  little  beyoad  the  bare  idea  of  a 
naa  living  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  that  it  seems  qnite  imma- 
terial whether  he  took  the  hint 
from  that  or  any  other  similar 
Bfcory.'  The  late  Arohbisbop  Whate- 
}j  wrote  a  remarkable  Eaeay  to 
jnoTe  that  Defoe  conld  not  have 
taken  Alexander  Selkirk  as  a  modd. 
The  story  was  meant  to  be  reeeived 
aa  true;  and  the  archbishop  notices 
tiie  rare  skill  with  which  this  has  been 
accomplished:  'One  part  of  the  act 
\fj  wluch  Defoe  gives  lus  tale  an 
SBT  of  reality  ooasists  in  hia  fre- 
quently reeording  minute  partiea- 
mrs  and  trifling  occonences  which 
kad  to  no  fosalt,  and  therefore  are 
jost  such  as  yon  wonld  be  likely  to 
find  in  a  real  diary,  and  which  most 
wipers  of  iction  wonld  omit,  be- 
eanse  there  seems  no  reason  at  all 
ibt  mentioning  them  except  tiiat 
they  rei^  to<^  pbee.  Another  ap- 
paient  iaaicatioB  of  reality  is,  that 
rack  impfobahiHties  as  there  are 
lie  pcedsely  in  the  opposite  (|Qart«: 
from  that  in^whioh  we  shonki  ezpeet 
to  find  them.'  He  givea  instances 
to  illustrate  his  meaning,  too  long 
to  be  quoted  here,  but  quite  snffi- 
oient  tosopport  the  statement  that 
Defoe  wished  his '  Bobinson  Crusoe' 
to  be  rsfurded  as  an  iDdependeot 
and  veritable  history — wim  what 
marvelloaB  aueoess^  we  can  all  bear 
witness.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Lee,  in  lus 
leeently-pablished  'life  and  Newly- 
DiseoveredWritingBof  Daniel  Defoe^' 
gives  a  prodigioas  list  of  more  than 
two  hondied  and  fif^  works  which 
roKj  fiuriy  be  attribated  to  his  pen; 
and  among  tliem  there  is  amply 
enffioient  to  show  Defoe's  almost 
matchless  skill  as  a  story-teller.  Mr. 
Lee  points  out  that  the '  Seiione  Be- 
flezions,'  forming  the  third  volume  or 
aerieSy  however  inferior  to  the  other 
two  (especially  the  first)  in  interest, 
bear  sttetnal  merka  of  Defoe's  tone 
of  ttioii^t  on  sach  matters. 


We  may,  then,  safeiy  settle  down 
into  the  belief  that  our  dearly- 
chonshed  book  was  written,  not  by 
Arbuthnot,  nor  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
nor  by  Selkirk,  but  by  Daniel  Defoe: 
that  the  idea  was  meiely  su^^sested 
to  him  by  the  known  but  bnef  nar- 
rative cl  Selkirk's  life ;  and  that  the 
story  is  so  wondnfolly  kept  up,, 
that,  if  not  true,  it  ought  to  have 
been.  Let  us  not  be  surprised  that 
several  plaees  lay  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  been  that  at  which 
Defoe  wrote  his  book.  Halif^  puis 
in  a  plea;  so  does  Gateshead;  so 
does  Hartley,  in  Kent;  so  doee 
HaiTow  Alley,  Whitechapel;  but 
the  probabilities  are  in  iavour  of 
Defoe's  house  at  Stoke  Newington. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
trusty  belief  entertained  by  most 
readers  in  Defoe's  time  in  the  tznth- 
f uli^ess  of  this  ev€^■firesh  stcsy.  So 
it  has  been,  in  a  great  measure^ 
throughout  the  whole  period  of 
exactly  a  century  and  a  half  whicb 
has  elapsed  since  the  book  was 
published;  and  so  it  is  to  this 
day,  among  a  much  larger  number 
of  persoDs  than  we  ore  apt  to  sup- 
pose. So  vivid  is  the  impression- 
produced  by  the  facta  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  narrative,  that  a  senr 
timent  of  truthfulness  seems  to  per- 
vade it.  Many  a  regret  has  been 
folt,  perhaps  many  a  tear  shed> 
when  the  mformadon  has  been  re- 
oeived  that '  Bobinson  Crusoe  is  not 
true.'  Nay,  instanoea  have  bee& 
known  of  persons  believing  that  the 
veritable  Crusoe  stood  before  them, 
in  his  own  pioper  ooiporeal  pexaon. 
One  such  anecdote  wis  toftd  of 
Madame  de  TaUeyxand,  wife  ef  the 

£9at  ctipknatist— a  lady  wiiA,  to 
ve  been^naose  remarkable  for 
beauty  than  for  sense.  Many  ver^ 
sions  of  the  stoiy  have  been  given. 
One,  in  Thomas  Moore's  '  Jonxnal,^ 
is  to  the  following  effect :  '  One  day 
her  huiJsand  having  told  her  that 
DenoB  (the  great  explorer  of  Eigyp- 
tian  antdquities)  was  coming  to 
dmner,  bid  her  read  a  little  of  his 
book  upon  Egypt,  just  published, 
in  order  that  she  might  be  enabkd 
to  say  something  to  him  upon  it; 
adding  that  he  would  leave  the 
vohiaie  for  her  on  his  study-taiUe. 
He  forgot  this,  however,  and  madame^ 
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on  going  into  the  stady,  fonnd  a 
Tolume  of  '^Bobinson  Crnioe^'  on 
the  table,  whioh  haying  read  very 
attetrvely,  she  was  not  long  in 
opening  upon  Denon  at  dinner^ 
about  the  dowgt  island,  Ida  manner 
of  Irvimg,  4bQ.,  to  the  great  aatoniah* 
SMttt  of  poor  DenoD,  w1k>  oonld  not 
make  head  or  tail  of  whatehe  meant. 
At  laat,  npoa  her  saying,  "£tpuis 
OS  c^  Fendnaddf  he  perodyed  that 
ahe  took  him  for  no  less  a  petaen 
tina  BobuyDQ  Grosoe.'  The  al- 
Ivmm  to  'that  dear  Enday'  rnnst 
have  been  delieioafl.  It  has  been 
leeentiy  stated,  on  apparently  good 
aatiioiity,  that  the  djaner  in  ques- 
tion to(dc  place  at  Paris  in  1806. 
Kiss  Dickenson,  danghter  of  the 
oelebrated  meaEotinto  eBtgrwer,  was 
damede  oampagnie  to madame  oA  the 
lime.  In  her  yemion  of  tiie  story, 
TalleyzBnd  did  not  promise  to  plaoe 
Denon's  book  on  thestndy-table,  bat 
told  madame  to  go  and  proooie  the 
book  at  a  library  or  bookseller's. 
The  lady  forgot  the  title,  bat 
thought  she  ooold  not  be  fiir  wrong 
in  asking  for  'the  celebrated  book 
of  irayela.'  The  worthy  bibliopole 
deemed  it  probable  that  she  meant 
'Bohnson  Crasoe/  and  gaye  her  that 
book  aecoidingly — ^wit£  the  result 
noticed  aboySi 

Bat,  nnleBB  coe  story  has  been 
boih  upon  anotiber,  or  two  stones 
on  the  same  incident,  it  is  yery  re- 
mailable  that  something  »tmiiar 
wss  sMd  to  haye  occonejf  in  Paris 
&r  back  in  the  last  century.  In 
Biaaoe  Walpole's  letter  to  8ir 
Horace  Mann,  under  dato  Oc- 
tober sand,  1741,  mention  is  made 
of  one  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson,  of 
BxMbj  Park,  who  was  sometimes 
called  'Long  Sur  Thomas,'  on  ao- 
eoont  of  his  lofty  statore,  tJid  some- 
tiflMB  '  New  Bobinaen  Oraioe.'  In 
a  note  it  is  remarked:  'Be  was  a 
tall,  uncoath  man,  and  his  stature 
was  oftan  vendeied  stUl  more  re- 
markable by  his  hunting  drees— a 
postilion's  cap,  a  light  green  jacket, 
and  backskin  breeches.  He  was 
liable  to  sadden  whims.  Once  he 
set  off  QD  a  aadden  in  his  hunting 
Boit  to  yistt  his  sister,  who  was 
married  and  settled  at  Paris.  He 
ariiyed  while  there  was  a  large 
eompaitj  at  dimuv.     The  servant 


announced  M.  Bobinson;  and  he 
came  in,  to  the  great  amazement 
of  the  guests.  Among  others,  a 
Frendi  abb^  thrice  lifibed  hk  ferk 
to  his  mouth,  and  thrice  laid  it  down 
with  on  eager  stare  of  eurprise.  Un- 
able to  reatrain  his  cnriositT^  any 
longer,  he  burst  out  with—  "  £sMDBe 
me,  sir;  are  you  the  famous  Bohin- 
son  Crusoe  so  remarkable  in  his- 
tory?"' There  are  other  stones 
afloat  more  or  leas  similar,  one 
connected  with  the  name  of  Sir 
George  Bobinson,  who  liyed  many 
years  afttf  ihe  Sir  Thomas  here 
mentioned. 

So  lasting  is  the  name  of  Bobinson 
Crusoe,  that  certain  relics  are  as- 
signed or  set  down  to  this  redoubt- 
able hero  because  they  really  be- 
longed to  Alexander  Selkirk. 
Edinburgh  has  recently  acquired 
two  sod  relies.  It  appeam  that 
when  Selkirk  was  on  his  island  at 
Joan  Fernandez,  he  had  a  chest 
which  was  yery  useful  in  his  scanfy 
fumitnre.  Ha  brought  tiiis  cheat 
with  him  when  Captain  Woodes 
Bogers  oonyeyed  him  back  to  Scot- 
land. 1%  was  used  by  Selkirk  at 
Largs  to  contain  his  clothes;  and 
after  he  left  that  place  it  remained 
for  a  long  period  in  the  poaaeseion 
of  his  rdatiyes.  Some  yean  ago  it 
was  sold  to>  gentleman  in  London. 
Becently,  an  opportuni^  haying  00- 
cuned  for  securing  it  for  Scotland, 
Sir  Bayid  Baster  purchaaedit,and 
pioseutod  it  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries of  Scotland.  The  chest  is 
made  of  mahogany  or  some  similar 
wood,  and  has  the  initials  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk  rudely  cut  in  11 
Another  article,  preeented  at  the 
aame  time  to  the  aame  muaeom,  is 
a  cup,  earyed  out  of  a  cocoa-nut  by 
Selkirk  while  on  the  island.  Three 
more  (so-called^  Bobinson  Crosoe 
relics  Tare  carefully  preaeryed  in 
Sootiand,  Tiz.:  Selkirk's  musket, 
his  brown  ware  can,  and  his  walk- 
ing-stick. 

P.S.  Mr.  Hotten  has  just  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  K>f  '  Bobinson 
Crnaoe,'  printed  verbatim  horn  the 
<Mrigmal  edition,  in  all  the  homely 
but  yi^orous  language  of  Befoe — 
eschewmg  the  so-called  'improye- 
menta '  (^  modem  editors. 
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A  LOITERER  in  the  rear  of  the 
anny  of  tonrists  who  annoAlly 
inYade  the  northern  division  of  the 
kingdom,  I  found  myself  towards 
the  middle  of  one  NoTember  the 
guest  of  an  old  friend  in  Dnndmm- 
iSiire.  There  is  nothing  particu- 
larly picturesque  or  attractiye  in 
IMs  region  of  Sootland.  It  is  a 
rolling  country,  with  here  and 
there  a  range  of  hills,  red-ploughed 
Ifmds  interspersed  with  tracts  of 
pasture,  long  stretches  of  heath  and 
moss,  and  bogs  of  rich  black  peat 
It  did  not  iake  long  to  exhaust  the 
lions  of  the  neighbourhood— the 
heap  of  stones  in  a  field  that  marks 
the  site  of  an  old  keep  of  the  Arm- 
strongs— i^eir  seat  furthest  &om 
the  scene  of  tiieir  raids ; — ^the  parish 
church,  which  had  once  been  barri- 
caded against  the  '  colick'  (collect) 
curates,  and  in  which  one  of  these 
unhappy  wights  had  been  pelted  in 
the  pulpit  by  enraged  Presbyteri- 
ans; the  more  interesting  church- 
yard, with  many  a  moss-grown 
tombstone  (often,  I  dare  say,  touched 
up  by  Old  Mortality),  recording  that 
the  bones  below  were  those  of  men 
who  had  died  to  testify  against  ty- 
ranny, perjury,  and  prelacy;  the 
Haunted  Dingle,  Slain  Man's  Lee, 
and  other  secluded  spots  where  Goye- 
nanters  gatheringfor  prayer  had  been 
slaughtered  by  the  ruthless  troopers. 
I  soon  saw  all  the  show-places, 
but  the  greatest  sight,  as  my  host, 
Mr.  Maitiand,  of  Headrig  Farm, 
assured  me,  was  yet  to  coma  This 
was  tiie  bonspiel,  or  curling  match, 
between  the  adjoining  parishes  of 
Dumbog  and  Knockdunder.  Last 
year  our  parish — that  is,  Dum- 
bog— had  been  beaten,  and  hence 
was  impatient  to  retrieve  the  de- 
feat But  before  you  can  curl  you 
must  haye  ice  (though  there  is  a 
story  of  some  Scotchmen  in  India 
who  contriyed  an  artificial  ground 
of  resin  and  wax  which  answered 
the  purpose),  and  the  weather  was 
proyokingly  mild  for  the  season. 
As  yet  there  had  been  barely  snow 
enough  to  powder  the  tope  of  the 
hills,  and  not  a  particle  of  ice.  It 
really  looked  as  though  the  spriog 


might  come  before  a  drop  of  water 
had  been  frozen.  The  state  of  the 
weather  was,  therefore,  a  subject  of 
deep  anxiety  from  the  laird's  ha*  to 
the  codger's  cabin.  The  minister, 
himself  a  'keen,  keen  curler,'  of 
course  rebuked  the  murmuring  of 
his  flock,  and  preached  sermon  after 
sermon  inculcating  the  duty  of 
being  thankful  for  any  and  every 
sort  of  weather:  but  as  the  year 
wore  out  without  any  sign  of  ice, 
he  was  evidently  put  to  sad  shifts 
to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence 
to  men.  There  were  prayers  for 
rain.  'Why  should  the  same  ex* 
])edient/  asked  the  enrlers,  'not  be 
resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  ice?' 
llie  orthodoxy  of  that  part  of  Don- 
drumshire  was  clearly  in  a  dan- 
gerous way. 

When  old  Maitland  heard  that 
this  was  a  sport  I  had  never  wit- 
nessed his  regrets  at  the  mildness 
of  the  season  were  redoubled.  He 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  the  be- 
nighted Southron  departing  with- 
out having  seen  the  noble  play. 
The  minister  and  he  vied  with  each 
other  in  proclaiming  the  merits  of 
the  game.  It  braced  the  nerves, 
cheered  the  spirits,  fostered  good 
feelings  and  genial  humanity. 
'  Who  ever  heard  of  a  sick  curler?' 
asked  the  farmer.  'Or  a  cynical, 
surly  one?'  asked  the  parson. 
Whether  the  malady  be  moral  or 

Ehysical,  the  roaring  game  is  the 
est  cure: — 

'Get  Btanes  and  a  broom;  tak'  a  sMaon  o* 

CUTliOg, 

And  the  pahifl  o'  dliMse  in  a  giffy  will  flee/ 

'Ay,  and  what  says  the  old 
maker,  Pennycuick?'  cried  Mait- 
land, eager  to  cap  the  other's  verse. 

*To  curl  on  tbe  ice  doth  greatlj  please,  ] 
Being  a  manly  ezerciae ; 
It  clears  the  brain,  stire  ap  the  native  heat. 
And  glT€8  a  gallant  appetite  for  meat.' 

And  then  the  two  set  to  fighting 
their  battles  o'er  again,  and  show- 
ing how  games  were  won.  It 
was  an  unknown  tongue  to  me. 
I  could  make  nothing  of  pat-lids, 
in- wicks,  and  out-wicks,  hog-scores, 
and  bronghs.  It  was  some  conso- 
lation to  the  curlers  to  talk  over 
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ibrmer  exploits  and  arrange 
iheir  plana  for  the  next  Sandy 
Fei^aon,  the  smith,  nsed  to  assist 
At  these  conferences,  for  he  was  the 
'skip/  or  leader  of  the  Dnmbog 
party,  and  a  donghty  champion 
-with  the  channel-stanes.  Never  did 
''stroke'  of  the  Oxford  or  Gam- 
bridge  boat  choose  his  crew  with 
more  anxions  care  than  did  Sandy 
the  repreeentatiyes  of  Dnmbog  in 
the  cnrling  match.  There  was  not 
a  man  in  the  parish  whom  he  had 
not  considered  fiom  this  point  of 
view;  and  even  in  the  kirk  nis  eyes 
were  continnally  wandering  over 
the  congregation  in  search  of  a 
tnuty  partisan.  It  was  indeed  a 
seriooB  matter,  for  wss  not  the 
faononr  of  Dmnbog  at  stake  ? 

At  last  the  list  of  players  was 
completed,  and  the  ^lockdnnder 
party  sent  word  that  they  too  were 
Teady  for  the  contest  All  that  was 
now  wanting  was  the  ice,  and  as 
-Qie  weather  was  still  mild  and  I 
had  only  a  few  days  more  to  re- 
main, I  gave  np  all  hope  of  being 
-a  spectator  of  the  great  and  to  me 
novel  contest  One  morning,  how- 
eyer,  my  host  burst  into  my  bed- 
Toom,  soon  after  daylight,  shonting 
^xnltingly,  'Horrah,  my  lad  I  it's 
freeong,  freezing.  Ton'U  see  the 
play  yet  i'  And  off  he  mshed  to 
nonsuit  with  Sandy  the  smith  as  to 
the  final  preparations  for  the 
match.  If  the  frost  held  it  was  to 
•come  off  the  next  day.  The  inter- 
yening  hoars  proved  a  season  of 
wnte  trial  to  the  barometers.*  How 
ihey  were  knocked  and  knnckled! 
It  was  tap-tap  on  their  cases  all  day 
long,  by  way  of  incessant  reminder 
that  the  time  was  critical,  and  al- 
most a  menace  that,  if  they  did  say 
'rain,'  it  wonld  be  the  worse  for 
ifaem^  How  long  all  faces  grew 
when  a  mmonr  came  that  the  ice 
had  cracked ;  and  how  heartily  that 
''door  deeyil,'  Mnngo  M'Crabbie, 
the  taxman  and  general  trcmble-feU 
<ji  Dnmbog,  was  (ktested  as  he  went 
«bottt  prophesying  thaw  I 

At  night  Sandy  the  skip  came 
tip  to  the  fimn,  in  great  distress, 
with  the  news  that  Donald  Grant, 
ihe  cobbler,  was  disabled  by  rhenma- 
tism.  Harry  Maitland,  the  fttrmer's 
aephew,  who  had  arrived  the  day 


before,  was  therefore  pressed  into 
the  service;  bat  the  skip  had  not 
mnch  faith  in  him,  and  insisted  on 
his  having  some  practice  with  the 
stones  by  moonlight  on  a  neigh- 
booring  pond.  '  I'd  rather  be  ont 
of  it,' cried  Harry,  at  sapper;  'it's 
too  heavy  a  responsibility.'  'For 
shame  r  said  his  coasin  Bfaggie. 
'  Would  you  leave  Dnmbog  in  the 
lurch?'  'Eaint  heart  never  won 
&ir  lady/  chimed  in  the  cheery 
nnde;  'and  there's  no  saying  what 
may  come  of  it  if  you  are  clever  at 

Sat-lids  and  keep  well  over  the 
og-scora'  At  which  Maggie's 
Sretty  blush  told  what  was,  per- 
aps,  no  great  secret  to  any  one.  The 
eventful  morning  broke  cold  and 
clear,  !with  the  frost  more  intense 
than  ever,  and  there  was  general 
rejoicing.  Before  ten  o'clock  there 
was  a  large  muster  from  the  rivid 
parishes  at  the  scene  of  the  contest. 
It  was  a  secluded  tarn,  in  a  littie 
valley  not  fiir  &om  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  districts. 
The  sun  sparkled  dazzlingly  on  tbe 
fresh  snow,  the  trees  gleamed,  as  it 
were,  in  silver  lace  and  tassels,  the 
air  was  clear  and  exhilarating,  and 
a  bright  greyish>blue  sky  bent  over 
all 

The  company  is  motley  both  in 
rank  and  raiment.  There  is  our 
laird,  a  tall,  robust  man,  with  a 
broad  kindly  face,  round  which  clus- 
ters bushy  red  whiskers,  just  tinged 
with  gr^  at  the  tips,  as  though  the 
frost  had  caught  them,  clad  in  a 
suit  of  rough  tweed.  He  is  the  near 
kinsman  of  a  noble  house  and  mem- 
ber for  the  county,  but*  without  any 
airs  of  condescension  he  is  chatting 
familiarly  about  tbe  chances  of  the 
game  with  Allan  Baps,  the  baker, 
who,  on  his  part,  aoes  not  seem 
particularly  oppressed  by  the  ho- 
nour. Honest  Allan  knows  his  shot 
may  perhaps  be  of  as  much  service 
to  his  cause  as  the  big  man's.  The 
littie  gentleman  in  the  grey  shooting- 
coat,  with  spectacles,  is  convener  of 
the  county;  the  young  man  with 
moustaches,  in  the  Glengarry  cap, 
who  is  smoking  the  '  brief  plebeiaa 
pipe,'  and  listenmg  deferentially  to 
the  instructions  of  Hugh  Muckle- 
worth,  tailor,  the  Knockdunder 
'skip,'  is  Lord  Cowdenknowes,  the 
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Earl  of  Douirs  boo— hk  moiher»  yoa 
knoWyisaFarintoeh.  There  areothfin 
of  the  gentry  here,  who  hare  oome 
either  to  play  or  to  look  oo,  but  one 
and  all  are  fraternizing  pleasantly 
with  the  fanners,  and  ahopkeepeis, 
and  all  the  small  folks  of  the  ooua- 
try  side,  who,  on  their  part,  mani- 
fest the  same  excellent  spirit,  not 
forgetting  respect  bat  aToiding  sep- 
yility.  Every  class  is  represented. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  microcosm  of  sociefy, 
•but  the  grades  are  leyeiled,  the 
laddffi  is  on  the  ground.  Here  ail 
meet  on  the  oonmion  footing  of 
sp(Mrt  and  good-fellowship,  az2d  the 
physical  frost  has  for  the  moment 
wrought  a  moral  thaw.  The  rink 
is  a  charmed  circle,  and  it  is  a  pity 
men  can  meet  within  it  so  seldom. 

The  sides  in  the  present  match 
were  as  follows: — Dombog:  Alex. 
Ferguson,  smith  (skip);  Sir  Rode- 
rick Duncan;  William  Maitland, 
fjBurmer;  Harry  Maitland,  writer; 
£e7.  Andrew  Somerville,  minister ; 
Allan  Baps,  baker.  Enoekdunder : 
Hugh  Muckleworth,  tailor  (skip) ; 
CoddJe  Stott,  sheph^ ;  Loid  €!ow- 
denknowes ;  Archie  Neeps,  grazier ; 
Peter  Parten,  minister's  man ;  Al- 
lan Gondy,  grocer. 

Before  the  play  begins  I  have 
time  to  pick  up  a  few  hints  as  to 
its  character  and  phraseology.  Carl- 
ing  is  a  game  at  bowls,  under  such 
modiftoa£k>ns  as  are  neoeasitated  by 
tho  sabsUtatioQ  of  ice]  for  green 
sward,  as  the  battle-field.  Thus  in- 
stead of  balls,  stones  are  used,  whi(di 
do  not  roll  but  slide.  Imagine  an 
ordinary  Ck>uda  cheese,  flattened  at 
the  BoleB,  beyelled  a^  the  sides, 
which  slope  away  to  a  greater 
breadth  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  and  fitted  on  the  upper  sorfiboe 
with  a  handle  into  which  the  hand 
can  be  inserted  so  as  to  take  a  firm 
grip—and  you  will  have  a  good  idea 
of  the  shape  (tf  the  'ehannti  stane.' 
Sometimes  it  ib  ornamented  in  an 
artistic  and  costly  manner— the 
stone  being  of  fine  granite,  beauti- 
fully polished  and  mounted  with 
silver.  Each  player  has  a  couple  of 
these  stones,  and  also  a  little  besom, 
generally  of  broom,  with  which  to 
sweep  away  dust,  snow,  and  such 
fragments  of  ice  in  the  path  of  the 
stone  as  might  otherwise  impede  its 


progress.  The  feet  of  the  players 
must  also  be  shod  with  crampets 
(crtunparts)  of  item,  in  order  to  give 
theed  steadkiess  oa  the  slippery 
stage.  The  rink  is  the  ground 
within  whidi  the  game  is  played, 
and  usually  embraoes  a  space  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  at 
each  end  of  which  is  pkMsed  amark 
ealled  the  '  tee.'  Bound  the  tee  ia 
drawn  a  brugh  or  circle,  out  of 
which  stones  do  not  count,  and  aU 
are  lost  which  fall  short  of  another 
line,  called  the  hog-sc(«e.  Taking 
their  station  at  one  tee,  the  players 
aimat  theother,  the  objeotof  each  side 
being  to  get  as  many  stones  as  pos- 
sible near  the  tea  To  accomplish 
this  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  strategy 
has  to  be  exercised.  It  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  good  shot  bat  to  guard  it 
and  to  drive  all  rivals  out  of  the 
way.  As  one  of  each  side  plays 
alternately,  the  state  of  the  field  is 
liable  to  constant  alteration,  and 
there  are  great  fluctuations  of  for- 
tune. The  skip  delivers  lus  instruc- 
tions to  those  on  his  side,  as  to 
what  they  should  aim  at,  and  is 
permitted  to  assist  them  by  warking 
the  spot  with  his  Inroom. 

Everything  is  now  ready.  All  the 
players  have  arrived,  the  rink  ia^ 
cleared,  and  the  eager  competitors 
open  fire  with  a  roond  of  trial  shots, 
which  the  skips  watch  nervously  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  merits  or  de- 
fects in  each  man's  style  of  playing. 
Peter  Parten,  the  ministers  man 
at  Enockdonder,  is  theonly  one  wha 
makes  a  pat-lid,  that  is,  puts  his 
stone  dose  upon  the  mark,  but  he 
gets  no  glory  by  it,  for  having  for- 
gotten to  pat  on  hia  eramnets,  he 
overbalances  hims^  in  discnarging 
the  stone,  and  fisilla  back  wiu  a 
great  orash  on  the  ice,  where  he  lie» 
stupefied  for  a  second  or  two  b«t  is* 
restored  by  a  timely  glass  of  whis- 
key, along  with  which  Muckle- 
worth, his  leader,  does  not  fail  to 
adminiater  an  upbraiding  koture  on 
an  old  text— the  mora  haste  the  less 
speed.  After  this  the  game  com- 
mences in  earnest,  and  with  about 
equal  success  on  eaeh  aide.  The^ 
p&y  is  slow  and  delilierate.  Over- 
caution  produces  several  hogs,  and 
the  skips  are  calling  for  'mair 
pouther,  maix  poutherT     Pat-lida 
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are  made  and  nomade,  guards  are 
set  and  then  sent  spinning  ont  of 
the  ring.  Now  a  stone  which  has 
been  placed  as  an  ohstacle  is,  hy  a 
clever  inrwick  (cannon),  made  use  of 
by  the  enemy  to  enter  the  broagfa, 
and  again  a  player,  in  trying  to  re- 
mofe  a  boeUle  shot,  hy  a  clumsy 
oiii^wiek  sends  his  own  stone  ca- 
veening  out  of  the  scene  of  action. 
There  are  shots  which  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  sweeping  to  bring  up 
to  the  proper  point,  and  some,  too 
•troog,  which  cause  the  skip  to  cry 
'Up  hands'  and  forhid  the  assist- 
aaoe  of  the  besoms.  Our  side  i&  ra- 
ther too  sore  about  its  last  defeat  and 
too  anxious  about  winning  to  hare 
that  eoolness  and  self-possession 
which  is  essentia]  to  success.  Some 
of  the  shots  haye  been  rather  wild, 
and  the  skip  is  almost  beside  him- 
aelf  with  rage  and  anxiety.  On  the 
other  side  there  is  no  very  brilliant 
play,  but  none  fall  short  of  a  certain 
aTerage  excellence.  When  the  game 
is  suspended  for  lunch,  Knockdunder 
is  eight  a-head,  and  in  a  high  Btate 
of  exultation,  our  champions  being 
rather  chapfallen,  but  not  disfaeart- 
ened.  Such  is  the  state  of  affiiirs, 
when,  profiting  by  the  interval  of 
peace,  I  hasten  off  to  Headrig  to 
bring  down  the  ladies  for  the  close 
of  the  match. 

On  my  retnm  with  my  fiur  ooa- 
"WQj  I  find  that  the  game  is  being 
eosduoted  with  a  great  deal  more 
spint  than  in  the  first  staga  The 
stones  rush  buz;|ing  and  booming 
over  the  ice,  in  a  more  dashing,  de- 
cided way.  Out-hroughs  and  not 
bogs  are  the  danger  now.  The 
besoms,  too,  are  being  plied  with 
troMcndous  enei^,  as  though  they 
vonldsweep  ahoteintheioe:  and 
thsve  ia  altogether  more  noise  and 
excstemeot.  Hairy  fc<m  been  Tnairing 
some  capital  shots,  and  there  is  a 
honah  foi  one  of  them,  as  we  ap- 
pear. Maggie  flushes  up  when  she 
knows  who  is  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
bat  does  not  find  much  to  say  when 
he  comes  up,  wiping  his  forehead,  to 
receive  her  eongratulatioDs.    He  is 


off  in  a  minute  again,  for  his  broom 
is  needed.  Fortune  has  turned 
round,  and  Dumbog  is  now  two 
a-head.  Our  men  are  all  in  first- 
rate  cue.  Knockdunder  has  been 
careless  through  over-confidenoe, 
and  is  now  struggling  desperately 
to  recover  the  lead.  The  game 
goes  on  with  increasing  zest  and 
lire.  Fortune  varies,  but  still 
Dumbog  gains  on  its  rival  At 
length  we  are  within  a  few  shots  of 
victory.  The  laird  has  made  a 
capital  pat-lid,  but  his  guard  has 
been  driven  away,  and  he  has  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  dislodged. 
The  hostile  stones,  however,  which 
surround  him  are  a  protection ;  but 
now  it  is  necessary  for  Dumbog,  if 
possible,  to  clear  the  ring  of  the  foe 
and  open  a  port  or  passage  for  its 
own  shots.  This  duty  fsdls  to 
Harry's  lot.  'Be  sure  and  steady,' 
says  fafe  laird.  '  Mind  your  poutiier> 
Harry,'  cries  his  uncle.  '  Tak*  a 
nick  at  my  cowe!'  shrieks  Sandy. 
Then  settling  himself  well  on  his 
crampets,  clapping  his  left  hand  on 
his  knee,  and  taking  good  aim  Harry 
launches  his  stone.  'Soop-soopT 
shout  Sandy  and  his  men,  as  uie 
missile  flies  among  the  enemy, 
Bcatt<uring  them  right  and  lefL  The 
fence  is  broken  and  the  laird  is  left 
secure.  One  or  two  other  shots. 
are  played,  but  Harry's  has  settled 
the  game,  rendering  it  easy  for  hiS' 
comrades  to  do  their  part  and  hope- 
less for  the  other  side  to  retrieve 
lost  ground.  That  evening  there 
was  rejoicing  in  Dumbog;  and 
after  the  indispensable  fea«t  of 
beef  and  greens,'  you  may  be  rare 
Hairy's  health  was  drunk  with  all 
the  honours.  Sandy,  the  skip,  was 
full  of  genennis  remorse  for  having 
ever  donbted  him ;  his  uncle  was  as 
prood  as  if  he  had  w<m  the  battle 
himself;  and  Maggie  said  little  but 
looked  a  good  deal. 

That  day,  I  &ncy,  Qarry  won  more 
than  the  Bonspiel ;  and  it  will  be  a 
wonder  if  another  generattonof  Mait- 
lands  benot  brought  up  with  aspecial 
enthusiasm  for  the '  roaring  game.' 
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I  CONFESS  I  am  of  the  number 
of    those   who    exclaim   with 
mnoh   fervour,   '  Thank   God   we 
Tiave  a  House  of  Lords!'     Their 
proceedings,  indeed,  are   too  qui- 
escent while  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  session  they  subsist  in  a  sort 
of  gorgeous  indolence ;  but  towards 
the  close  of  each  session  the  Upper 
House   kindles    into   sudden   and 
gorgeous  efflorescence.  I  then  know 
of  no  greater  intellectual  treat  than 
to  attend  the  great  debates  in  that 
most  august  and  imperial  Chamber. 
The   pitched   battle  of  debate   is 
•generally  limited  to  four  nights,  a 
space  of  time  too  limited  to  insure 
a  fair  hearing  for  all  who  desire  to 
address  their  peers  and  the  country; 
but  there  are  no  debates   in  the 
Lower   House,  no   discussions   in 
•contemporary    literature,   that    in 
point,   weight,   and    purpose   can 
fiurpass  or  even  equal  those  nights 
of  memorable  debate  in  the  Lords. 
But    it   would    be  inaccurate   to 
gauge  our  Hereditary  Chamber  by 
ihe  rare  splendour  of  a  crowded 
liouse  or  magnificent  oratory.    Le- 
gislative wisdom  and  the  vulgarer 
business  faculty  are  largely  present 
i;here,    and    bills    are    sometimes 
passed  with  little  scrutiny  by  the 
Commons  which  break  down  before 
the   cautious,  thorough,  and   im- 
pf^al   sifting  of  the  Lords.     If 
public  business  were  more  equably 
•diffused  over  the  two  Houses  there 
would  be  a  larger  amount  of  useful 
^legislation  for  the  country,  and  a 
remedy  would  be  afforded  for  that 
^plethoric  absorption  of  all  functions 
dnto  itself  which  is  more  a  danger 
^han  a  strength  to  the  House  of 
Commons.    At  the  present  moment 
the  political   conditions   presented 
•by  the  House  of  Lords  are  very 
remarkable,  replete   with   interest 
and  importance.    The  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  two  Houses  are 
^diametrically   antagonistic.     Great 
•changes  have  recently  occurred,  and 
more  are  perhaps  about  to  happen 
in   the  Upper  House  which  may 
iiave    important   political  results. 


The  House  of  Commons  is  dis- 
tinctly LilMsral  and  even  Radical; 
there  is  a  greater  majority  to  follow 
Mr.  Gladstone  than  has  followed  any 
Minister  during  the  reign.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  distinctly  Con- 
servative; the  Tory  peers  have  a 
compact  and  overpowering  majority 
in  their  Chamber.  In  the  &ce  of 
such  serious  legislation  as  is  now 
impending  on  such  fundamental 
subjects  as  land  and  education 
there  is  a  constant  danger  of  col- 
lision. The  problem  for  the  ma- 
jority of  Tory  lords  will  be  nolMng 
less  than  how  to  preserve  their  own 
entirety,  to  avoid  a  collision  with 
democratic  forces,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  prevent  themselves  degene- 
rating into  the  mere  armorial  bear- 
ings with  which  the  Lower  House 
may  stamp  and  gild  its  edicts.  The 
lamented  death  of  Lord  Derby  and 
the  change  in  the  Tory  leadership 
by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Cairns 
are  events  that  greatly  change  the 
personnel  of  the  House,  and  may 
also  be  fraught  with  important  poli- 
tical influences.  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  turn  any  number  of  Liberal 
gentry  into  peers,  but  in  the  Upper 
House,  according  to  pretty  uniform 
experience,  their  Liberalism  will 
most  probably  assume  a  mild  type, 
and  be  not  infrequently  transformed 
into  a  very  genuine  Toryism. 

Amid  all  the  varying  and  conflicting 
feelings  that  attend  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  session  we  will  make 
bold  with  all  confidence  to  predicate 
what  will  be  ihe  first  and  the  uni- 
versal feeling  among  the  assembling 
lords.  It  will  be  the  thought  of  the 
absent,  the  chivalrous  and  noble  form 
for  ever  gone,  the  lofty  eloquent  voice 
for  ever  silent  It  will  be  with  the 
keenest  sensations  of  grief  and  re- 
gret that  Edward  Geoffrey,  late 
Earl  of  Derby,  will  be  missed.  The 
peers  had  themselves  almost  seen 
the  grand  old  man  maintaining  the 
conflict  with  grim  hereditary  dis- 
ease, the  outward  man  decaying, 
the  lofty  spirit  unconquerable,  the 
lofty  thought  imperishable.     One 
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aefisian,  while  a  prey  to  Tiolent  dis- 
ease, he  had  come  down  to  the 
House  to  maintain  his  policy  with 
CTery  risk  that  he  woald  meet  with 
Chatham's  fate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Only  last  session  they  had 
heard  his  prophetic  words,  the  very 
soul  of  dignified  pathos, '  My  lords, 
1  am  an  old  man :  my  official  life  is 
over,  my  political  life  is  nearly 
over,  and  m  the  course  of  nature 
my  natural  life  will  soon  he  over/ 
And  soon  he  was  Ijing  on  a  dying 
hed  by  which  all  England  watched 
indeed,  from  the  Qacen  herself  to 
the  poorest  Lancashire  operative, 
for  whom  he  had  worked  and  whom 
he  had  assisted,  and  which  was 
watched  with  a  passionate  love  and 
veneration  by  those  who  best  knew 
hia  worth  and  goodness.  Orator, 
statesman,  poet,  scholar,  grandee 
on  one  side  of  his  character;  most 
tender  to  children,  most  consci- 
entious, charitable,  earnest,  unaf- 
fectedly religious  on  the  other  side ; 
in  every  way  knight  and  gentleman, 
the  chfuncterof  Lord  Derby  loomed 
large  and  brilliant,  the  noblest 
decoration  to  our  peerage.  There 
was  one  narrow-minded,  ignorant 
man  who  asserted  in  a  'Times' 
leader,  the  feeblest  of  all  leaders 
written  on  a  great  occasion,  that 
the  late  Lord  Derby  was  not  a  great 
man;  but  it  was  the  national  feel- 
ing that  'a  prince  and  a  great 
man'  had  fallen.  Although  other 
men  may  have  surpassed  him  in 
f  pecial  directions  there  was  in  Lord 
Derby  a  constellation  of  great  quali- 
ties which  will  make  his  name  al- 
most unique  in  our  political  annals. 
The  writ^  of  this  paper  has  some- 
times been  asked  by  poor  people  to 
give  them  a  line  of  recommendation 
to  Lord  Derby,  and  he  would  be 
sure  to  relieve  them;  one  more 
proof,  if  such  were  needed,  of  a 
charity  as  unbounded  as  it  was 
humble  and  unostentatious.  Pro- 
perly to  appreciate  the  greatness  of 
Lord  Deroy's  mind,  the  political 
student  should  follow  the  course 
of  his  speeches  and  his  policy 
through  the  many  years  of  his 
career.  Such  a  career  has  neces- 
sarily its  failures  and  its  errors,  but 
its  general  effect  is  thoroughly  to 
establish  the  impression  of  Lord 


Derby's  goodness  and  greatness. 
We  scarcely  know  of  anything  so- 
instructive  or  so  spirit-stirring  a& 
to  read  those  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  which,  as  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, he  first  achieved  his  great  ora- 
torical triumphs,  when  the  feelings 
of  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  become 
excited  with  that  same  intense  en- 
thusiasm which  he  excited  in  his 
auditory.  The  'Times'  reporter  is 
then  mirdly  able  to  find  term& 
adequately  to  express  the  marvel- 
lous efiect  produced  by  that  ringing,, 
trenchant  eloquence.  We  forgive 
to  youth  that  scorpion  scorn,  but  a» 
we  progress  from  point  to  point  in 
his  career  we  recognize  clearly  how 
we  have  the  model  life  of  an  English 
peer  and  statesman,  and  the  valoroua 
honour  and  intellectual  genius  are 
stamped  even  on  his  error&  Such  a 
career  is  one  of  the  most  precious  in- 
heritanSes  of  our  count^.  Such  a 
memory  will  be  retained  in  the 
deepest  love  and  honour  while  the 
most  precious  traditions  of  our 
England  endure.  Achilles  sleeps, 
but  he  is  not  forgotten.  Li  the  words 
of  old  Homer,  with  whom  lus  own 
nature  had  so  much  affinity — 

It  was  one  of  the  great  happi- 
nesses of  Lord  Derby's  life  that  he 
has  left  behind  him  a  son  who  is 
a  worthy  inheritor  of  his  name  and 
honours.  Li  statesmanship  he  who 
was  so  lately  Lord  Stanley— that 
well-remembered  title  dormant  now 
—is  probably  not  one  whit  behind 
his  sir&  In  all  practical  work, 
in  insight  into  the  wants  and  cha- 
racter of  our  age,  in  administra- 
tive ability,  he  is  probably  supe- 
rior. In  the  keen  sense  of  honour^ 
in  intellectual  power,  in  the  weighti- 
ness  of  speech,  though  not  in  the 
lightning  of  eloquence,  he  upholds 
the  old  Stanley  traditions.  We  be- 
lieve  that  never  were  father  and 
son,  each  to  each,  so  loving  and  be- 
loved.  Lord  Stanley's  advent  to 
the  Upper  House  is  a  most  preg- 
nant event  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  wide  sympa- 
thies, lus  intellectual  tastes,  even 
his  very  temper  and  temperament^ 
make,  however,  a  wide  divergence 
between  him  and   a  considerable 
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section  of  his  party.  Those  ones- 
tioos  are  now  cleared  away  in  wnich 
his  sympatiiieB  rather  lay  with  the 
party  of  progress  than  with  the 
Oonstitutional  party.  On  the  ques- 
tions that^will  prominently  eme^ 
in  Idle  nett  and  future  sessions  his 
mentibl  attitude  will  probably  be 
more  markedly  with  the  Tories 
ihtax  it  has  heretofore  been,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  travel  in 
that  same  groove  which  his  father 
and  Edmund  Burke  trod  before 
him.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Conservatives,  who  have  now  hardly 
any  adequate  supporter  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  have  a  positive  embarrass- 
ment about  their  possible  leader  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  .  It  seems  most 
probable  that  the  nobleman  who 
has  succeeded  Lord  Derby  in  the 
most  £plendid  of  his  honours,  that 
of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  will  also  succeed  him  in  the 
onerous  vanguard  as  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has 
sucoBeded,  while  yet  young,  to  the 
full  maturity  of  honours,  to  the 
great  office  held  successively  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Earl  of 
Derbv.  That  magnificent  career 
whicn  has  of  late  years  been 
crowded  with  such  remarkable  suc- 
cesses wafi  noted  at  the  onset  by  a 
few  comparative  or  superlative  fai- 
lures. Lord  Bobert  Cecil  was  to 
have  attained  great  academical 
honours,  but  the  honours  were  not 
obtained.  He  was  to  have  achieved 
great  literary  fame,  but  the  fame  did 
not  come  at  once.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  illustrious  stock 
and  from  an  opulent  house,  but  it 
seemed  that  he  was  destined  for  the 
narrow  fortune  of  a  younger  brother. 
Yet  the  successes  came.  It  is  no 
secrot  that  both  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Eeview '  and  the  '  Saturday  Review ' 
Lord  Bobert  exhibited  remarkable 
proofe  of  literary  ability  such  as 
might  have  qualified  him  for  a  place 
in  any  future  edition  of  '  Boyal  and 
Noble  Authors.'  But  he  was  des- 
tined to  exhibit,  in  a  practical  way, 
the  very  same  great  abilities  which 
he  had  been  exhibiting  in  a  literary 
and  scientific  mode.  It  is  not  given 
to  every  man  to   express  himself 


calmly  u^n  paper  in  a  cynical, 
cool,  incisive,  trenchant  way,  and  to 
exhibit  precisely  the  same  qualities 
before  a  crowded  auditory.  But 
this  was  exactly  what  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  did.  He  became  known  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  damaging  of  de- 
baters. Lord  Bobert  was  indeed 
exceedingly  restive  in  his  nominal 
allegiance  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  it 
became  a  question  then,  as  it  is 
a  question  now,  how  fax  he  will 
be  able  to  act  coidially  wilb  the 
last  Tory  Premier,  ia.  England 
character  goes  at  least  as  &r  as 
ability  in  forming  the  estimate  in 
which  the  chaiaoter  of  public  men 
is  held.  It  was  given  to  Lord 
Bobert  that  he  should  be  able  to 
afford  singular  proofs  of  adherence 
to  political  pnnciple  and  to  manly 
independence.  He  satisfied  himseu 
by  long  calculation  that  the  Con- 
servative Beform  Bill  was  extend- 
ing the  franchise  in  a  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the 
party,  and  he  forthwith  dropped  a 
letter  into  the  penny  post,  informing 
the  Premier  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  a  member  of  his  Govern- 
ment. It  was  well  known  at  the 
time  that  the  emoluments  of  office 
wero  then  very  far  from  being  below 
his  consideration ;  that  he  was  mak- 
ing a  great  reputation  as  an  adminis- 
trator; and  that  by  this  step  he  was 
sentencing  himself  to  political  isola- 
tion and  possibly  to  social  ostracism. 
The  step  was  taken,  with  an  utter 
disregard  to  consequences,  on  the 
issue  of  principle.  From  that  time 
his  public  character  has  been  ex- 
alted in  public  estimation  to  a  sort 
of  moral  pinnacle.  The  sudden 
death  of  his  blind  brother  and  his 
father's  decease  have  made  him  a 
great  territorial  magnate.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  he  immediately 
achieved  even  a  higher  position 
than  he  held  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. To  the  force  and  acuteness 
of  his  mind  there  is  added  a  moral 
intrepidity  which  infinitely  heightens 
the  intellectual  value  of  his  speeches. 
Lord  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  speakers.  Once  heard 
he  is  never  forgotten;  you  long 
to  hear  him  again,  and  greet  his 
rising  with  pleasure.    There  is  an 
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tistramo  dcnKxntttic  fchool  to  whuut 
he  18  as  l»tefdl  as  ever  mus  Stm^ 
fiM«l  to  ttie  tettdera  of  the  Long 
PtaliMB0Dt»  laMmadi  as  be  is  tin 
highest  exponent  of  a  oonsisteiiti 
logical,  inteiiectoal  Toryim ;  hat  fior 
ell  that  perhttiB  the  time  is  sot  ¥017 
ffeoioto  when  Loid  Salisbiizy  may  he 


The  &ct  that  Locd  Oainis,  after 
ihe  leadership  of  a  angle  session, 
has  fMgiwrf  hk  position  m  the 
fioase  and  towaids  his  party,  will 
give  in  some  leapeot  a  chiuiged 
aspect  to  the  Upper  Chsmber. 
l%ere  inll  he  deep  and  genenl 
isgret,  that  the  some  oanse  whieh 
led  to  the  ahdioition  of  Liord  Derby 
hai,  in  its  toniv  oecssioped  the  ah* 
dioation  of  Lord  Quzas.  Siagalarly 
rapid,  hiflliant,  and  impoBing  has 
been  tiie  elevation  of  thit  great  buol 
He  ivas  the  learned  and  SKUoit  equity 
advoeate  "Who  prored  about  the  most 
formidable  of  legal  competitors  to 
nush  men  as  Bethell  and  Palmer.  In 
the  Souse  of  Commons  he  attained  a 
pariiaBBSfttaiy  reputation  whioh  no 
gieat  lawyer,  whether  of  the  Ofaan* 
oery  or  OommoB  Law  Bar  has  ever  at- 
tuned—not  BetiieU,  nor  PalaBer,Bor 
Ooekbani,norCMeBidge.  Thennioa 
of  ]»w  and  stahBSuamhip  is  of  a 
fvj  lave  and  dffioolt  fcnkl.  Men 
wondered  whettier  there  was  really 
ever  sodi  a  nnion  in  the  case  of 
Hngh  Macaknont  Oaims.  Men  who 
knew  him  in  the  conrts  aoknoW" 
Mged  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
learned,  proftiiand,  and  skilfdl  ci  ad* 
WMates,  hot  ooold  not  at  all  nnder> 
stand  that  he  eonid  be  a  statonnaB 
of  the  Tecy  flnt  Older  of  eloqaenoe, 
oomprehoasiveneaB,  and  ability. 
Those  who  heard  him  oondnde  a 
bog  debate  with  hoar  after  boor 
of  Indd,  foroible,  argumentative 
speech,  conld  hardly  understand 
how  a  man,  apparently  so  fit  for 
the  haghest  departments  of  policy 
and  administratioB,  could  so  ado- 
qsatsly  deal  with  idl  the  petty  and 
eambmrn  detais  of  ordinary  litiga- 
tion. Of  the  legal  oaieer  of  this 
great  man  we  m^  not  penuit  our- 
selves to  speak.  One  littie  anecdote 
ws  may  ventme  to  give,  ^diich  has 
come  witiiin  onr  own  personal  know- 
Icdfse,  and,  slight  as  it  is,  affords  an 
indidx  to  a  noUe  and  generous  char 


raoter.  We  knew  of  a  case  sub- 
mitted to  him,  when  at  the  bar,  for 
an  opinion,  in  which,  unhapinly, 
the  law  was  one  way  and  justice 
anotiier.  If  this  seems  too  strong 
an  expression,  we  may  say  that  the 
legal  hwsring  of  the  esse  involved 
great  hardships  on  an  individual 
Sir  HughVi  opinion  was  clearly  ad- 
verse to  his  client  but,  as  a  mark 
of  his  sympathy,  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  return  his  fees.  Of  his 
senatorial  career  as  contrasted  with 
his  career  at  the  bar  it  is  competent 
for  any  of  ns  to  form  an  opinion. 
There  ha^  been  great  lawyers  who 
have  been  sUent  in  the  house,  or,  at 
least,  .utterly  uninfluential.  There 
are  some,  of  whom  the  present  Lord 
Ofaief  Justice  of  England  is  the  most 
eminent  example^  who  have  suc- 
ceeded to  adn^ration  in  the  occa- 
sional set  speeches,  but  have  evi- 
denced nothing  of  that  political 
talent  which  can  both  subserve  a 
party  and  also  promote  imperial 
interests.  Oaims  had  a  twofold  vo- 
cation, that  of  law  and  that  of 
statesmanship,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  for  statonnanship.  But  he 
did  double  work,  and  he  did  it  ad- 
mirably, until  the  two  lines  of  life 
nierged  together  on  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage  and  office  of  High  CSian- 
cdlor  at  an  early  age  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  Great 

But  it  is  '^not  given  to  every  man 
to  bear  such  Atlas  labours  on  his 
lAoulders,  to  compress  into  a  life- 
tinw  an  amount  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity BO  far  tnmsoending  that  of 
most  statesmen  and  lawyers.  As 
Attoiaey-Oeneral,  Sir  Hugh's  legal 
gains  could  have  been  enormous, 
hut  his  immense  labours  were  be- 
gimuDg  to  toll  on  his  powerful 
frame,  and  he  relinquished  his 
mixied  legal  and  political  life  for 
tin  comparative  repose  of  the  Lord 
Jnstwesfaip.  Almost  the  solitary 
political  change  made  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, when  he  became  Premier,  was 
to  dis^ace  Lord  Chelmsford  from 
the  Ohancelliwship  and  confer  that 
mat  dignity  on  Lord  Ghims.  Lord 
Chehnsford  is  the  most  amiable, 
pleasant,  and  gentlemanly  of  law 
torda  He  could  at  times  also  give 
ugiy  slashes,  as  he  showed  in  the 
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duello  between  himself  and  Lord 
Westbary.  Bat  Bomething  very 
different  to  this  was  required  by 
the  grave  impending  legislation. 
The  elegant  cut-and-tbrnst  swords- 
manship of  a  Chelmsford,  that  in- 
effably-irritating hissing  contempt 
of  a  Westbury,  were  like  old-world 
artillery  compared  with  the  broad, 
massive,  sabstantial  ordnance  of 
Lord  Cairns.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
in  a  lawyer's  nature  to  refose  the 
highest  prize  in  his  profession;  and 
his  ohiyalrous  loyalty  to  his  party 
would  have  forbade  him  to  decline 
any  post  where  he  might  best  serve 
his  cause  and  countiy.  But  the 
post  of  honour  was  also  the  poet  of 
danger.  Whispers  prevailed  that 
the  Chancellor's  health  was  hardly 
equal  to  his  mighty  mental  energies. 
I  was  sorry  to  find  him  runniog 
down  to  Torquay  for  a  brief  respite 
from  his  parliamentary  duties.' 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  diag- 
nose the  state  of  health  from  the 
quality  of  voice  noticed  with  regret 
in  the  great  orator  a  certain  reedi- 
ness  of  speech,  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently tasting  water,  and  an  occa- 
sional failure  in  the  latter  syllables 
of  his  sentences.  Lord  Cairns'  in- 
firm health  authorizes  the  only 
genuine  criticism  that  we  have 
heard  passed  on  his  speeches.  He 
evidently  gathers  up  his  energies 
by  a  strong  physical  effort  for  a 
set  oration.  Bjs  power  and  earnest- 
ness, his  commanding  presence  and 
his  ringing,  impressive,  and  at 
times  even  thrilling  tones  produced 
some  of  the  best  effects  of  eloquence ; 
but  he  is  not  eloquent^  as  we  used 
to  call  Lord  Derby  eloquent  and'  asi 
Mr.'  Gladstone  is  eloquent.'^  Lord; 
Derby,  entered .  the  parliamentary 
fray  with  a  genuine  joy;  he  loved 
*  to  drink  delight  of  battle  with  his 
peers;'  his  the  proud  elan,  the  fiery 
onset,  the  rapt  oration.  Lord  Cairns 
in  the  Upper  House  hardly  mani- 
fested this.  He  wound  hinoiself  up, 
obviously  and  laboriously,  for  a 
mighty  effort,  that  had  infinite  force, 
yet  infinitely  little  fire.  It  was  the 
very  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter, 
but  still  it  was  possible  to  detect 
flagging  corporeal  energies.  One 
felt  that  to  lead  the  majority  of  the 
peerage  of  England  required  greater 


spirits  and  more  elasticity — compa- 
ratively trivial  gifts  in  comparison 
with  the  greater  gifts  possessed, 
but  the  absence  of  which  infinitely 
mars  and  maims.  For  a  parlia- 
mentary leader,  even  in  the  Oppo- 
sition and  even  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  en- 
gagements and  anxieties;  and  Lord 
Cairns  is  happily  able  to  combine 
iustioe  to  hims^  with  justice  to> 
his  party  in  retiring  from  that  po- 
sition of  leadership  in  which  he  haa 
won  golden  opinions  and  warm  af- 
fections such  as  are  rarely  excited 
by  any  public  man.  The  chief  mis- 
fortune of  Lord  Cairns  is  that  he 
has  not  been  a  great  territorial 
magnate  like  most  peers ;  his  chief 
fault  and  almost  the  only  direction 
in  which  the  advocates  bias  indi- 
cates itself,  is  that  in  controversy  ho 
sometimes  takes  an  undue  advan- 
tage, and  is  not  always  the  fEurest  of 
opponents. 

Lord  Hatherley,  the  Chancellor, 
has  concihated  in  many  quarters 
respect  and  regard.  It  is  true  that 
in  nis  speeches  he  sometimes  ser- 
monizes, and  in  his  sermonizing  he 
sometimes  twaddles ;  and  as  a  judge 
he  had  rather  a'gift  of  wrapping  up 
the  weightiest  judgment  in  the  ob- 
scurest language,  which  was  hardly 
the  happiest  Imack  for  the  of&cial 
Speakerof  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  speeches, 
though  disfigured  at  times  by  occa- 
sionid  warmth,  have  been  always 
earnest  and  gentlemanly.  Though 
a  lawyer,  he  is  not  even  as  other 
lawyers  are.  He  is  a  wealthy  man 
apart  from  his  profession,  having, 
among  other  things,  derived  much 
property  from  the  old  miser.  Jemmy 
Wood,  of  the  Westgate  Street,  Glou- 
cester. >  He  likes,  the  gospel  better 
than  he  likes  the  law.  He  never 
fails  to  attend  early  morning  service 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  to  take  a 
boys'  class  in  the  Sunday- school, 
just  as  Sir  Boundell  J^mer  does. 
Whenever  he  goes  to  a  Ctty  dinner, 
with  an  amiable  garrulity  he  re- 
counts the  old  connection  which  the 
old  Devonshire  man.  Sir  Matthew 
Wood,  had  with  the  City,  and  fighta 
over  again  the  story  of  his  career, 
how  he  has  attained  the  dignity  of 
which  he  had  never  an  expectation* 
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He  IB  gnttly  liked  as  %  Chancellor, 
tkfibrding  thereby  as  great  a  contrast 
as  may  be  to  that  cashiered  Liberal 
<3haiioellor.  Lord  Weetboiy.  This 
learned  lord  now  leares  his  Inxnri- 
OQ8  Italian  retreat^  where  he  has  a 
prospect  like  that  from  Richmond 
flill,  to  earn  the  fiye  thousand  a 
year  retiring  pension.  He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  oar  lawyers,  and  has 
pot  the  penny  press  nnder  deep 
obligation  to  mm  by  the  institation 
of  &  BiTorce  Conrt  Bnt  we  mnst 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Lord  Maccles- 
field before  we  can  find  anything 
•of  a  parallel  to  the  circnmstaDces  of 
his  mlL  In  his  mincing,  sarcastic 
tones  there  nsed  to  be  something 
pecoliarly  Titriolic,  especially  in 
those  days  when  he  spoke  with  the 
lips  of  power.  He  would  then  use 
eeomfm  language,  such  as,  to  use 
an  expression  of  Baron  Alderson^ 
Lord  Salisbury's  iatherin-law,  God 
Almighty  would  not  use  to  a  black- 
beetle.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
peer  had  given  the 'impression  on 
his  mind/  Lord  Westbu^,  in  refei^ 
ring  to  him,  said,  '  As  to  what  the 
noUe  lord  has  been  pleased  to  call 
bis  mind — ^  aikl  thereby  pretty  well 
oeeaaimed  what  reporters  call  *a 
scene.'  Lord  Derby  arose  and  said 
that  in  that  House  their  lordships 
were  not  accustomed  to  such  lan- 
guage. It  does  not  so  much  matter 
now  when  or  how  Lord  Westbnry 
apeaka.  The  Whigs,  although  the 
geoeial  majority  of  the  Lords  is 
dead  against  them,  haye  generally 
lesolTed  to  have  at  least  a  majority 
of  law  lords.  Lord  Romilly  has 
proved  himself  such  a  true  friend 
to  literature,  by  throwing  open  the 
areldTes  of  the  Bolls,  that  we  shall 
attempt  no  unfavourable  criticism 
<n  him,  either  as  a  judge  or  as  a 
speaker.  Lord  Penzauce  is  so  new 
io  hu  peerage  that  it  would  be  pre- 
matoie  to  criticise  the  quondam  Sir 
James  Wilde.  When  we  lost  Sir 
Cresswell  Gresswell  it  was  supposed 
that  the  loss  was  quite  irreparable ; 
bat  Sir  James  Wilde  soon  demon- 
strated that,  in  a  large  experience 
and  a  peculiar  order  of  mind,  he 
was<imte  able  to  carry  on  Sir  Gress- 
weirs  work.  We  look  upon  him 
with  admiration  as  we  think  of  his 
aceamulated  stores  of  knowledge  re- 
VDU  XVII. — HO.  xovn. 


specting  the  varieties  of  fiaminine 
character,  and  what  a  popular  book 
he  would  write  if  he  were  to  give  the 
world  a  volume  of  his  most  strik- 
ing incidents  and  his  most  original 
reflections.  Lord  Penzance  is  well 
known  for  his  contempt  of  the  mere 
chicanery  and  technicalities  of  law, 
as  was  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Hayes; 
and  if  any  large  measure  of  law 
reform  should  be  ever  brought  for- 
ward, he  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  stamping  his  name  on  an  im- 
proved system  of  our  jurisprudence. 
Bnt  it  is  time  that  we  should 
look  at  the  illustrious  Whig  leader 
of  the  House,  Lord  Granville.  He 
wears  the  velvet  glove,  but  there  is 
steel  beneath.  He  is  the  best  con- 
ceivable leader  for  Qovemment  in 
the  Lords.  It  must  be  rather  de- 
pressing for  him  to  feel  that  the 
geueral  sense  of  the  House  is  pretty 
uniformly  against  him;  but  it  must 
be  an  endle^  source  of  satisfaction 
to  him  to  contemplate  the  thought 
of  that  'tyrant  majority'  in  the 
neighbouring  room.  '  Granville  the 
polite/ might  be  a  phrase  expressly 
coined  for  the  noble  lord,  he  is  so 
deferential  and  courteous,  with  such 
pleasant  manners,  such  vast  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  such  urbanity 
and  desire  to  be  urbane. .  There  is 

Eerhaps  something  almost  too 
onied  and  polite — complaisance 
carried  to  an  extreme  pomt— about 
Lord  Granville,  that  gives  an  im- 
pression rather  unfavourable  to  the 
notion  of  much  intellectual  strength. 
Lord  Granville  certainly  does  not 
belong  to  the  first  order  of  mind: 
and  the  idea  could  never  be  carried 
out — which  we  can  well  understand 
to  be  a  favourite  with  such  Whigs 
as  think  Mr.  Gladstone  too  demo- 
cratic— that  he  should  be  the  Liberal 
Premier.  But  Earl  Granville  has 
formed  for  himself  a  vast  body  of 
political  opinions  and  experiences ; 
but  for  an  English  statesman  he  is 
perhaps  rather  too  cosmopolitan  in 
his  notions,  and  his  point  of  view  a 
little  too  exclusively  that  of  the '  edu- 
cated foreigner,'  who  seems  to  have 
been  developed  from  Macaulay's '  in- 
telligent schoolboy.' 

We  now  turn  to  that  truly  memo- 
rable and  historical  Whig,  Earl  Rue- 
sell,  whose  present  political  status 
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oontraRts  Bitongly  wiih  that  recent 
gieatoeas  when  he  led  the  House,  and 
was,  for  the  third  time.  Premier.  He 
§SoidB  a  melancholy  instance  of  ilie 
fragility  of  human  greatness.  Very 
few  and  quaint  are  the  peers  that 
will  follow  Lord  Hussell,  for  any 
peculiar  Russell  notion,  into  the  di- 
vision lobby.  His  personal  follow- 
ing has  probably  been  much  less 
than  ordinarily  attaches  itself  to  a 
man  who  has  been  Premier.  He  has 
not,  indeed,  the  Ishmaelitish  isoia- 
tioti  of  Loid  Grey,  whose  party  has 
neyer  extended  bey<»id  the  solitary 
unit  of  his  own  indiyiduaiity.  Lord 
Bu8€ell  is  now  the  most  '  historical 
statesman'  we  haye;  but  there  haa 
always  been  something  essentially 
unsound  about  his  poaition.  It  is 
tibe  Tulgarest  popular  delusion  to 
fliuppose  that  to  him,  in  any  special 
sense,  is  to  be  assigned  that  silent 
xeTolution  of  the  Beform  Act  ot 
1833.  He  was  merely  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  party,  on  the  occasion 
of  asking  leaye  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 
and  was  not  eyen  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  There  has  always  been 
an  element  of  weakness  and  clap- 
trap about  Lord  John  which  ren- 
ders an  adjudication  on  his  character 
extremely  difficult  He  is  a  man 
ooBoeming  whom  men  often  mani- 
fest an  edreme  fertility  in  the  use 
of  abuaiye  terms.  He  is  not  very 
acceptable  to  his  own  friends,  and 
nothing  at  ail  in  that  way  to  bis 
enemies.  He  ha8  been  obyiously 
convicted  of  infinite  presumption,  of 
courting  popularity,  of  immense 
blunders,  of  ungenerosity  towards 
his  own  friende ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone 
doubtless  said  the  truth  when  he  said 
that  Lord  Buseell's  breast  might 
very  well  be  ooyered  with  a  mass  of 
medals  for  the  great  achteyements 
be  had  wrought  The  Earl  once 
declared  that  he  never  knew  what  a 
pecuniary  obligation  was  until  he 
became  Prime  Minister ;  a  sentence 
that  speaks  volumes  for  Earl  Buesell 
and  for  British  statesmen. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  that 
right  reverend  bench  of  bishops. 
Last  session  they  quite  bore  away 
the  honours  of  debata  If  ever  a 
time  should  come  when  bi*>hop8 
would  lose  their  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  if  they  were  allowed  to  be 


eljgiUe  for  eiiedica,  some  of  thf  on 
would  be  sure  to  secure  seats.  The 
presence  of  that  bench  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is,  after  all,  very  limited 
compensation  for  the  uUer  cxclu* 
sion  of  the  clergy  from  Parliament. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  State 
gaina  by  this  utter  elimination  of  an 
order  at  least  aa  learned,  oonscien- 
tious,  and  enlightened  as  any  oiher. 
It  is  rather  a  hardship  that  dissent- 
ing ministers  should  be  allowed  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  GommoDS — Mr. 
Miall  and  Mr.  Bichacda  (Merthyr 
Tydfil)  are  examples— while  such  a 
distinctifHi  is  debarred  to  those  who 
have  received  episcopal  ordination. 
Among  the  prelates  there  are  as 
skilful  debaters  and  eloquent  aratons 
as  any  in  the  House.  The  Arch- 
bishop, of  Ganterbury  was  alwaya 
clear,  able,  and  effocUve  aa  a  de^er. 
All  must  most  deeply  regiet  that 
his  future  appearances  in  tibe  House 
should  be  so  extremely  problema- 
tical. A  most  kindhearted  man  is 
the  Archbishop,  singularly  fiedr  and 
moderate,  with  a  strong  da[sh  of  plea- 
sant humour,  which  was  hardly  suffi- 
ciently known  and  appreciated — 
theologically  and  politiodly  a  many- 
sided  man,  holding  very  firmly  a 
Presbyterian  groundwork  of  simple 
truth,  but  beyond  that  tolerant  and 
receptive  of  all  ideas.  He  must 
have  had  great  abilities  b^des 
great  good  fortune,  in  w(Mk]ng  him- 
self up  from  a  red-cloaked  studentin 
Glasgow  college  to  the  marble  chair 
of  St  Augustine.  The  Archbishop'a 
lamented  illness  will  cause  an  ele- 
ment in  that  remarkable  change  of 
the  personnel  of  the  House  of  Lords 
which  next  session  will  witness.  His 
most  reverend  broths  of  Ebor^,  whe 
looks  every  inch  an  archbishop,  is 
not  a  skilful  debater;  but  he  can 
make  a  good  set  speech,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  strong  thought  in 
them — an  inteUectual  and  literary 
power  very  unusual  in  speeches. 
We  need  not  discuss  the  Iruh  arch- 
bishops, save  fof  Bishon  Alexander, 
whoFe  absence  will  baraly  cause  any 
diminution  in  the  debating  power 
of  the  House. 

Having  duly  observed  the  order  of 
precedence,  we  may  discuss  the 
ot  her  prelates.  Up  to  last  session  it 
would  have  been  promptly  said  that 
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BiAop  Wilberftxroe— it  is  so  strange 
to  little  to  drop  the  familiar  phrase 
'  the  Bishop  ik  Oxford'— wse,  par 
eretUence,  the  best  speaker  among 
the  taUhopSv  and  not  surpassed  any- 
where in  the  Hoiue.  Bat  the  great 
episeopal  speech  last  session  was 
that  of  Dr.  Magee,  the  Bishop  of 
Peterbowmgh.  We  neter  heard  in 
fvor  liTW  a  speech  of  more  wonder- 
fed  ekxpiflDoe.  But  there  is  an 
adioitneBB,  8appIeiiesB,and  sabtlety 
afaoat  *  Bishop  Wilb^oroe  whieh 
nnd«r  him  a  consammatemastor  in 
aQ  tiie  enft  of  parliamentary  de- 
hatsL  Br.  Magee  is  a  man  of  sim- 
pler and  move  earnest  mind,  and  on 
gseat  occasions  he  may  be  tmsted 
tomakeontMNDsof  athnUing  power 
iHddft  cannot  be  surpassed  even  by 
tiw  faigheet  flints  in  the  speeches  <yf 
Mr.  GteMone  and  Mr.  Bright  Sach 
gseat  occasionst  howefer,  come  bat 
nnly ;  and  in  ^  ordinary  debating 
the  stttehlasB  Tersatitity,  wit,  and 
ease  <tf  Bishop  Wilberforce  will  bear 
tmwf  the  palm,  as  has  always 
been  tiie  ease.  This  great  rersatility 
of  the  Uabop's  most  at  times  be  a 
msitter  of  sinoerest  regret  to  his 
gnatest  adminan.  His  speech  on 
the  Irish  Chnich  Bill,  in  1868,  was 
adnlmbley  and  so  also  was  his 
ipeeoh  on  the  same  sabject  in  1 869. 
Mt  how  the  same  man  ooald  ba^ 
made  both  speeches,  and  bow  both 
speeches  are  to  be  reconciled,  will, 
we  imagine,  be  amatter  of  the  deep- 
est intoest  It  is  the  foshion  in  the 
Honae  of  Lords  always  to  pit  the 
Bake  of  Argyll  against  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  two  men  are 
almost  the  moral  and  inteUectual 
antiix)deB  of  each  other.  The  bishop 
is  a  singalarly  complex  character; 
he  combines  the  cooings  of  innn- 
meiable  doyee  with  the  sagacity  of 
innmneiable  serpents.  The  duke  is 
a  man  of  simple,  straightforward 
mental  habits.  The  bishop  likes  a 
gMgeooa  eedesiastioism,  with  a  not 
mptasing  dash  of  ritcalibm ;  oyer 
all  the  dnke's  speeches  writ  lu^ 
is  Ibe  word  Pmbyterian.  The 
bidK>p  iM  gDrgeoos,  rbetorieal,  emo- 
tMNMd;  tlMdoke  is  eevere,  logical, 
aeieiitfle.  There  are  hardly  any  two 
■peates  in  the  House  between 
whom  ihete  exists  such  a  thorough 
and  insftte  antagonism  as  between 


his  grace  of  Argyll  and  the '  sapona- 
ceous' one.  Of  coarse  the  leader 
has  heard  the  bishop's  reputed  ex- 
planation of  the  '  soapy '  term — ^that 
ids  hands  are  always  in  hot  water 
and  always  get  clean.  By-the-way, 
what  a  change  it  is  ftir  the  clergy  of 
the  Winchester  diocese,  from  their 
extremely  Low  Ohurdi  bishop,  Br. 
Samner,  with  his  uniform  silken 
soayity  and  mikl  horticultural 
tastes,  to  the  fiery  energies  of  the 
new  lord  of  Winchester  Uouae ! 

Maoh  might  be  said  of  the  other 
prelates,  and  it  mif^t  be  pointed 
out  how  many  ci  them  have 
achieTed  thev  poeiti<ms  by  sheer 
stress  of  ability  and  force  of  charac- 
ter. Br.  Magee  was  for  years  a 
poor  corate  on  his  eighty  pounds  a 
year,  and  had  not  eren  the  advan- 
tage, such  as  it  is,  of  a  training  at  an 
Ef^lish  xmiTersity.  The  Bishop  of 
St.  BaTid's  is  simply  a  prodigy ;  he 
commenced  his  authorship  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  and  his  wisdom 
and  learning  seem  to  have  been  ao- 
cumulating  at  an  aeoelenting  ratio 
ever  since.  His  argument  against 
the  limb,  bishops  was  thought  a  very 
conclnsnre  one;  but  it  was  quite  as 
conduaive  against  Welsh  bishops. 
In  cutting  ot  other  people's  legs  he 
cut  off  l]iB  own  as  well.  There  are 
bishops  who  spei^  so  wdl  out  c^ 
the  House  that  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  that  they  never  speiik 
in  it  There  were  also  some  pio- 
mimng  debaters  who  have  disap- 
peared as  Irish  prelates.  But  Br. 
Magee  is  the  oratorical  flower  and 
outcome  of  episcopal  oratory.  His, 
too,  is  that  growing  mind  which,  in 
orderly  progression,  has  powerfully 
expanded  and  has  not  reached  ito 
acm^  yet  Br.  Temple  vnll  be  a  new 
'  force'  on  the  episcopal  bench. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  neither  the 
Commons  nor  the  country  reap  the 
full  benefit  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  true, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  urged,  that  they  do 
not  come  &esh  from  a  contact  with 
the  country ;  but  on  this  account 
they  enjoy  a  freedom  from  mists  and 
storms,  &at  are  local  and  tempo- 
rary, an  immunity  that  is  consonant 
with  those  highest  parliamentary 
privileges  of  the  right  of  protest 
and  the  posseesion  of  appellate  ju- 
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rifldiotion.    We  s:ay  here  inquire 
why  the  appellate  jarisdiction  of 
the  Hoofie  of  Lords  should  not  be 
expanded  in  its  exercise.  When  we 
see   Lord  Dufferin  sitting  on  the 
bench  with  a  Lord  Justice,  and  Lord 
Salisbury    associated    with    Lord 
Gums   in  one  of  the  heayiest  of 
arbitration  cases,  we  begin  to  ask 
whether  lawyers  are  absolutely  all- 
in-all  in  settling  complex  cases,  and 
whether  sonae  addition  might  not  be 
profitably  made  from  the  body  of 
the  House  to  the  few  law  lords  in 
whom  the  appellate  jurisdiction  is 
Tirtually  vested.  Despite  the  storms 
that    occasionally  stir   even    the 
serene  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  is    still   a  calnmess 
and  eleyation  of  tone,  a  breadth  and 
philosophy  in  discussion,  which  give 
the  debates  in  the  Lords  a  higher 
moral   and  intellectual    character 
than  ordinarily  belongs  to  the  other 
Chamber.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  sittings  are  oomparatfyely  infre- 
quent, and  also  that  so  many  of  the 
younger  peers  are  so  chaiy  of  their 
attendance;  but  if  bills  were  sent 
up  earlier  from  the  Commons,  as 
they  themseWes  desire,  much  more 
might  be  done.   Considerable  legis- 
lative fodder  will  be  required  to  feed 
men  of  such  keen  business  habits  as 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Salisbury. 

Nothing  more  notes  the  high-bred 
courtesy  of  the  lords  than  a  certain 
ease  and  freedom  in  the  debates.  A 
nobleman  never  gets  uncomfortable 
in  his  speech,  though  he  may  stam- 


mer in  his  utterance,  and  cannot 
find  his  notes,  and  the  papers  he 
wants  cannot  be  found  among  those 
which  he  has  in  his   hands.    He 
knows  that  he  is  among  gentlemen 
who  will  give  him  trust  and  kind- 
ness to  any  extent.    If  he  is  ever  so 
bad  a  speaker,  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  stammer  through  with  it — 
he  is  heard  with  respect  and  atten- 
tion.   The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is 
by  many  degrees  the  worst  speaker 
we  have  ever  heard ;  but  a&  a  large 
Irish  proprietor,  as  a  man  of  im- 
mense   mind  and    knowledge,  as 
Chancellor  of   the   University  of 
Cambridge,  he  was  listened  to  witii 
deep   interest,  and  his  speech — 
thanks  to  the  reporters— read  with 
a  fluency  which  never  in  iiie  least 
degree  belonged  to  it.  The  ordinary 
peer  is  not  a  good  speaker,  and  the 
ordinary  sittings  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  not  int^jeeting  sittings; 
but  on  a  great  mght,  when   the 
House   is   full,  when  the  &ithfnl 
Conmions  cluster  round  the  throne, 
when    the   strangers'    gallery    is 
throUged,  and  all  around  the  other 
three  sides  are  the  most  gorgeous  of 
England's  great  dames,  and  high 
delate  proceeds  until  the  morning 
lights  gleam  through  the  painted 
glass,  we  feel  conscious  that  the 
world  has  no  more  imposing  sight 
to  show,  and  that  we  have  ahnost 
in  this  imposing  spectacle,  a  veiy 
representation  of  the  spirit  of  English 
history. 


{To  he  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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LONG  XKaAGianENTB. 


IF  you  should  happen  to  discuss 
with  elderly  aod  experienced 
ladies  the  subject  of  Long  Engage- 
ments, you  will  find  that  they  will 
shake  their  heads  steadily  and  at 
once  pronounce  an  unequivocal  ver- 
dict of  disapprobation.  Like  the 
celebrated  colonial  judge,  they  are 
perhaps  not  so  happy  in  their  argu- 
mentation as  in  their  decision,  but 


they  fall  back  upon  their  verdict  as 
characterised  by  the  most  impieg^ 
nable  wisdonL  If  you  come  to  in- 
vestigate their  reasons,  they  candidly 
avow  themselves  empirics;  their 
opinion  is  merely  a  generalisation 
01  limited  individual  experiences. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the 
British  mothers  reasons  generally 
resolve  themselves  into  two;  firs^ 
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they  say  that  if  an  engagement  is 
ndefinitely  prolonged  the  daughter's 
health  is  apt  to  suffer  rery  greatly ; 
and  nezt»  they  say  that  the  long  en- 
gagement has  an  inherent  tendency 
to  disintegration—that  it  is  apt  to 
reeoWe  and  come  to  nothing.  The 
sabject  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
pnctiGal  importance,  and  may  repay 
an  attempt  at  elacidation. 

Of  coarse  extreme  instances  are 
to  be  avoided.  But  these  instances 
ahoold  be  avoided  both  on  the  one 
ade  or  on  the  other.  Sometimes  a 
"veiy  brief  is  worse  than  a  very  long 
engagement  Most  people  have 
heard  in  their  time  some  queer 
stfflies  of  Teiy  short  engagements. 
I  remember  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  mm  going  oat  as  a  missionary. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  was  going  al 
frtteo  among  the  sayages,  bat  rather, 
I  shoold  think,  to  some  district 
where  Europeans  can  live  yery 
comfortably  despite  the  surround- 
ing preyalent  heathenism.  I  be- 
lieye  that  it  is  an  understood  prin- 
ciple,  for  reasons  easily  intelligible, 
that  a  missionary  is  best  married. 
Thin  gentleman  had  neglected^  how- 
eyer,  to  the  yery  last,  to  provide 
himself  with  such  a  necoasary  ad- 
junetto  his  labours.  He  was  taking 
tea  with  a  nice  family,  and  he  an* 
noonced  that  he  had  to  depart  for 
the  East  the  day  after  the  morrow, 
and  also  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
his  peracmal  arrangements.  Ayouns 
lady  who  was  present  rather  liked 
him  as  an  individual,  and  greatly 
^mpalhised  with  him  as  a  mis- 
skmary.  The  result,  which  may  be 
stated  in  an  abridged  form,  simply 
was  that  the  young  lady  who  saw 
him  one  day  married  him  the  next 
and  sailed  away  with  him  to  India 
on  the  third.  We  do  not  wish  to 
bode  ill  for  this  interesting  young 
couple,  but  we  are  sure  that  a  ter- 
rific paper  might  be  written  on  hasty 


Now  let  me  give  a  case  in  point 
on  the  other  Me  of  the  question. 
Sevesal  long  engagemente  of  a  truly 
yenerable  character  have  come  to 
my  knowledge.  There  was  a  man 
in  Australia  who  was  engaged  to  a 
lady  in  England  for  twenty  years. 
The  lady  pleaded  that  she  could  not 
leave  her  mother.  I  wonder,  by  the 
way,  whether  she  had  ever  asked  her 


mother.  I  am  not  sure  that  young 
ladies  always  fdUy  understend  their 
mothers  on  these  points.  The  gen- 
tleman allowed  the  plea,  and  a  lan- 
guid, semi-Platonic  correspondence 
went  on.  One  fine  morning  the 
gentleman  was  surprised  by  a  letter 
from  his  andent  finend,  informing 
him  that  her  mother  was  now  de- 
parted this  life  and  that  she  was 
ready  to  come  out  and  marry  hinou 
This  was  rather  a  serious  demand 
to  make  upon  a  middle-aged  man 
wliile  cracking  his  egg  at  breakfast 
But  he  considered  that  he  had  given 
his  acceptance,  and  did  not  fail  to 
honour  the  draft  in  the  most  busi- 
ness-like way. 

Here  is  another  case  of  a  quasi 
long-engagement  character.  A  cler- 
gyman was  walking  in  a  beautifdl 
park  to  note  a  famous  castle  and 
the  surrounding  landscape.  At  a 
sudden  turn  of  a  walk  he  met  a 
lady,  whose  face,  though  somewhat 
chiuiged  by  time,  he  remembered 
well.  It  was  that  of  a  lady  to 
whom  the  parson  had  been  en- 
gaged twenty  years  before.  They 
had  loved  each  other  greatly  tiien, 
but,  according  to  their  notions  of 
living,  there  did  not  appear  the  most 
forlorn  chance  of  a  union.  Under 
these  circumstences  the  lovers  agreed 
that  they  would  postpone  matt^nrs 
indefinitely,  and  that  each  should  be 
considered  at  liberty.  The  lady 
went  out  to  India  as  a  speculation 
and  dropped  into  a  good  thing.  The 
gentleman  stuck  with  pertinacity 
to  his  curapy,  and  remained  on  the 
same  spot  for  the  whole  twenty 
years.  Then,  after  such  a  long 
parting,  they  at  last  met  again,  in 
this  accidental  way,  in  the  great 
'show'  park.  She  was  a  widow, 
with  an  only  child,  rich,  and  was 
handsome  stilL  Walking  slowly 
beneath  the  swinging  chestnut 
boughs,  they  discussed  old  friends, 
old  times.  And  then  the  parson 
said  that  he  proposed  to  forget 
those  past  twenty  years,  to  erase 
them,  as  if  they  had  never  been, 
and  to  revert  once  more  to  the  old 
days  of  their  engagement  And  the 
lady  said,  in  mild  phrases  meaning 
much,  that  she  had  no  objection. 
And  the  long  engagement  revived 
in  the  form  of  a  very  short  one. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  look- 
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log  upon  the  sabject'in  an  empirio 
way,  citing  opposite  instanoea  and 
not  laying  down  a  principle.  It 
woold  be  eaay  to  make  a  wid»- 
sweeping  generalisation — ^if  we  oonld 
only  see  onr  way  to  it.  Bat  the 
subject  mast  be  taken  in  cases,  and 
the  cases  must  be  decided  on  their 
merits.  It  is  a  snbject  for  that 
noble  science  of  casuistry,  which* 
onoe  diligently  potsned  both  by 
Bomanist  and  Puritan,  seoBW  now 
relegated  into  the  region  of  ethical 
curiosities.  The  only  genend  con- 
sent on  the  sabjeet  is  that  adopted 
by  mothers,  who  look  upon  long 
engagements  with  an  iU-diagnised 
ayersion;  and  when  they  take  you 
into  their  confidence  and  tell  you 
how  yexed  and  anxious  they  are 
about  their  nice  girls,  and  enlarge 
on  that  dispiriting  hopeleasneBS, 
w^oh  is  a  k&Ml  of  shadow  to  long 
engagements,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
sympathise  with  their  tronbks  and 
be  persuaded  by  their  rhetoria  A 
great  deal  of  satire  is  often  larished 
upon  worldly  mothers.  But  in  this 
so-called  worldliness  good  mothers 
are  often,  unworldly  tmd  unselfish. 
They  only  want  to  know  &r  certain 
what  is  really  for  the  true  good  of 
their  girls,  and  they  will  be^sure  to 
doit 

There  is  geneially  a  oonsiderable 
amount  of  poetic  intsrest  abost  a 
young  engaged  pair.  But  in  a  kmg 
engsgement  thegr  frequently  dis- 
coimt  their  raptures  at  a  kmg  date 
and  with  a  heaTy  saorifioe.  AmoDg 
friends  and  in  the  &mily  the  smue 
of  interest  at  the  outset  isexehanged 
for  the  smile  of  pity  in  the  issue.  A 
giri  feels  irritated  and  indi^punt 
when  she  knows  that  she  is  nitied. 
There  is  often  some  amount  of  affeo- 
tation  about  an  engaged  girl,  whidli 
is  sometimes  amusing,  and  some- 
times absurd.  She  is  apt  to  retire, 
like  a  stricken  deer^  to  some  lonely 
glade  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  considers  generalsooiety  as  mere 
intrusion,  and  all  men,  exoept  the 
'object,'  as  mere  nonentities.  She 
will  exemplify  that  selfishness  which 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  bekmgs  to 
loTe.  Her  own  home  will  have  for 
her  a  subordinate  and  deereasing 
interest.  She  will  lose  the  fresh  love 
of  nature  and  the  keenneas  of  her 
.zest  for  study.    Her  mind  will  be 


obviously  unsettled.  Hot  gbrlhood 
seems  yanished,  and  a  premature 
womanhood  sets  in.  If  there  is  any 
constitutional  weakness  in  her  sys- 
tem now  is  the  time  to  look  out  for 
its  manifestation.  Yon  will  detect  a 
cough,  a  hectic  flush,  a  weakness  in 
the  back,  what  Mr.  BobertBon  in  his 
'  School '  calls '  a  floating,  or  a  fainlr- 
ing,  or  a  sinking,  or  a  swimming.' 
Perhaps  a  marriage  is  patched  up, 
when  the  young  people  are  not  a 
whit  better  prepared  to  many  than 
they  were  years  ago,  and  perhaps 
with  a  disturbing  feeling  that  some 
of  the  best  yean  of  life  have  been 
unwisely  spent  in  a  long  delay  that 
has  nothing  to  show  for  itsell 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a  wise 
mother  will  seek  to  take  a  dsnghter 
from  such  an  eminently  unsati»- 
faetory  condition  of  ai&ira.  She  is 
not  to  be  thought  hard  and  worldly, 
if,  with  a  presoient  ^e,  die  detects 
possible  entanglementa  and  state- 
gically  guards  against  them.  She 
has  a  well-rounded  ayenioQ  and  ob- 
jection to  the  impeemuoas  detri- 
mental. If  the  mischief  is  really 
done,  we  adrise  her  to  make  tiie 
best  of  things.  We  are  I7  no  means 
certain,  eren  if  we  put  ounsWes  into 
a  very  hard  and  worldly  attitude, 
that  the  roogh-aadrieady  metiiod  of 
getting  rid  of  an  ngudksous  en- 
gagement by  the  simple  process  of 
breaking  it  oif  is  really  the  hetL 
The  prindplA  is  that  if  gMB  cannot 
fbnn  long  engagements  without  up- 
setting thsmseTves  in  this  sort  of 
way,  so  far  as  poariUe  the^  ought 
to  be  kept  firom  ftnming  long  sih 
gagements.  The  demurrer  w3i  be 
thsA  the  young  lady  who  bean  tins 
set  of  ciieumrtaneea  so  itt  most  be 
a  pale,  ocdourless,' thin,  unsubstantial 
character.  The'ic^oinder  is,  that 
young  ladies,'  although  we  w&  not 
apply  to  them  aneh  undril  a4jso- 
tiyes,  do,  as  a  rule,  bear  ill  the  trial 
of  long  engagements.  Perhaps  they 
would  also  bear  ill  the  trials  of  wife- 
hood and  motheriiood,  ecfpeenally  in 
a  chronic  state  of  impeounioaity.  It 
may  be  allowed,  also,  that  there  are 
some  bright  elastic  natures  on  whom 
a  long  engagement  has  a  positiTely 
inrigoreting  effeei  The  body  of 
exoeptioDs  which  ^bej  furnish  indn 
cates  the  eortreme  difficulty  of  lajing 
down  any  general  law  on  the  snbject. 
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If  w»  might  ventaie  to  firame  a  gene- 
ralisiiicm  of  any  sort,  we  shcmld  say 
thai  tiie  long  engagement,  which 
has  such  an  nnaettlii^  effeet  on  the 
htdj,  has  frequently  a  settling  effect 
on  the  man.  It  makes  and  keeps 
him  simple,  and  steady,  and  earnest. 
If  tiie  lorer  is  worth  haying,  the 
lover,  oae  woold  almost  think, 
would  be  worth  waiting  fop.  The 
mottier  o(  oonrse  says  that  ike  long 
engagement  affords  such  a  hazard 
that  it  will  be  broken  off,  and  her 
draghler,  after  wasting  her  best 
yens  and  best  feelings,  may  be 
jiUed«  Perhaps  however,  it  is  an 
inaBearale  use  of  language  to  say 
that  what  is  earliest  is  best  The 
aignment  mer^  ents  in  a  different 
way  alflo,  that  it  may  often  saye  a 
girl  from  an  imworthy  maniage. 
These  is  certamly  a  constant  pea- 
stfaOity  of  a  kncAk  off,  when  the 
beteothid  IB  not,  as  in  Germany,  a 
solemn  oevemony  of  the  highest 
pnUioi^. 

There  are  certain  people  to  whom 
an  engagement  of  marriage  would 
be  ahi^tber  Ihrbidden  'if  some 
saaetion  were  not  giyen  to  the  long 
eqgagsment  The  corato  in  the 
ehm^,  the  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
the  eierk  in  the  bank,  each  amiable, 
domeslie,  weU-edacated,  well-man* 
nend  yoong  people  wonld  make 
eoeh  satMiaetory  husbands,  if  only 
thai  ynlgar  dement  oi  filthy  lucre 
€sMed  in  aitfSeient  force.  Strange 
tfaaft  tiie  mineral  snbstances  of  gold 
and  silyer  should  make  snch  a  dif- 
fennee  io  immortal  souls!  Bat 
th^,  too,  am  God's  creatures  as 
wirtl  as  those  who  can  afford  to  keep 
ag^.  Thegr may  say  that  they  fall 
in  lovo^and  beooma  engaged,  not 
beflaiiBO  they  keep  a  bankii^  ao- 
eonttt,  bnl  on  the  simple  ultimate 
groand  tiat  they  w^  human  beings. 
Wettunk  tbat  it  would  be  difficult 
to  rosial  this  plea  as  a  matter  of 
kgitimata  argument.  But  a  man 
«aanoi  be  both  hare  and  harrier. 
Ha  cannot  take  broad  human 
gromid  in  one  direction  and  nar> 
row  eonrentiooal  ground  in  another 
diiectiofu  He  should  not  make 
an  engagement  on  the  plea  that  he 
is  a  man,  and  then  make  the  en- 
gagemeBi  indefinitely  long  (m  the 
pirn  that  he  ia  the  cieatcae  of  ci« 


yillsition.  If  he  makes  the  kind 
of  engagement  which  is  long,  he 
should  reaolye  that  it  shall  not  be 
prolonged  bey<nid  a  certain  date. 
Although  the  ladies,  with  their 
graceful  impetuosity,  say  that  six 
months  is  quite  long  enough,  yet 
we  think  that  the  Boman  law  was 
probably  quite  fair  in  permitting  a 
term  of  two  years.  Afber  that,  let 
the  pair,  if  the  pair  have  made  up 
their  minds,  that,  for  them,  maa> 
riage  is  the  supreme  earthly  good, 
get  married  at  any  risk.  Let  them 
emigrate,  keep  a  school,  live  in  an 
attic,  work  with  their  hands,  go 
without  sugar  and  butter,  let  the 
lady  make  the  bed  and  lay  the 
tablecloth,  and  the  gentleman 
answer  the  bell  and  black  his  own 
boots.  Haying  made  their  log^ 
house  in  the  backwoods  of  social 
life  in  their  youth,  they  will  pro- 
bably shake  down  into  some  good 
thing  before  they  haye  finished. 
Bat  if  they  are  people  who  fear 
Mrs.  Grundy,  and  who  are  nothing 
if  they  are  not  genteel,  they  sro 
hardly  entitled  to  the  dangerous 
luxury  of  a  long  engagement 

The  chief  terrors  that  for  the 
parent  birds  surrotmd  a  long  en* 
gagement  arises  from  the  wretch- 
edly-mistaken yiews  of  maniage 
that  preyail  among  the  majority  of 
women.  Any  one,  we  think,  who 
attempts  to  take  a  wide  and  impar- 
tial yiew  of  life  would  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  giye  a  clear, 
unyayering  note  in  Ihyour  either 
of  marriage  or  celibacy.  When  the 
chances  are  so  eyenly  balanced  we 
cannot  imagine  why  there  should 
be  such  morbid  anxiefy  on  either 
side.  We  often  think  that  a  woman 
of  liberal,  refined  tastes,  fond  oflife, 
of  society,  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
makes  a  disastrous  exchange  when 
she  surrounds  herself  with  multi- 
tudinous cares  of  lifa  Eyen  if  we 
take  the  extreme  case  of  those  vrho 
must  do  something  fbr  their  own 
liyelihood  if  they  do  not  marry, 
there  are  still  undoubtedly  dia- 
ooyerable  equiyalents  or  consola- 
tion. Moth^  and  daughters,  for 
the  most  part,  attach  an  exagge- 
rated importance  to  marriage.  They 
regard  it  as  an  end-in>itself  instead 
of  being,  as  it  really  is,  a  means  to 
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an  end.  Marriage  is  not  life,  bat 
the  aooident  of  iSe.  Whether  mar- 
ried or  unmarried^  whether  en- 
gaged or  not  engaged^  the  active  or 
the  Bpiritual  Bide  of  religion,  intel- 
leotuai  pnzanita,  social  and  family 
claims,  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
relationship,  the  elevation  and  de- 
velopment of  one's  nature,  will 
make  np  the  main  snbstanoe  of 
a  wise  and  good  woman's  life. 
Maniage,  per  se,  onght  not  to  be 
necessary  for  usefulness  or  happi- 
ness, and  certainly  could  not  alone 
confer  them.  When  these  bene- 
ficent energies  are  present  either 
state  may  be  taken  as  Qod  may 
send,  and  even  a  long  engagement 
may  be  cheerfully  borne,  without 
the  risk  either  of  ridionle  or 'com- 
passion. 

DB.  LKK  OF  BDmBUBGH.* 

Mr.  Story,  of  Boseneath,  who 
before  now  has  written  a  remark- 
able and  successful  work  in  bio- 
graphy, has  given  us  two  portly 
volumes  respecting  Dr.  Lee,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  cha- 
racters of  Edinburgh,  and  known 
far  and  wide  beyond  Edinburgh 
limits.  We  think  that  some  sort 
of  biography  was  due  to  Dr.  Lee, 
but  the  present  work  has  absurdly- 
exaggerated  dimensions,  and  might 
very  conveniently  have  been  cut 
down  to  about  one-fifth  of  its 
bloated  proportions.  Mr.  Stoiy 
would  have  done  well  if  he  had 
imitated  the  succinctness  of  the 
graceful  and  earnest  preface  afl^ed 
to  his  work  by  that  charming  writer 
Mrs.  Oliphant.  Dr.  Lee  was  a  fine, 
manly,  vigorous  character,  utterly 
free  from  a  kind  of  religionism  ^at 
frequently  degenerates  into  cant, 
straightforward  and  consistent.  Li 
that  great  quarrel  which  he  had 
with  the  Gieneral  Assembly  our 
sympathies  are  warmly  with  him. 
He  wanted  to  use  a  Liturgy,  and  he 
used  it  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  points  of  con- 
tact and  unity  that  are  nnceasingly 
acknowledged  between  the  Epis- 
copalian    and     the     Presbyterian 

*  *  Life  and  Remains  of  Robert  Lee,  D.D., 
•tc*  By  R.  H.  Story.  Two  vols.  Hurst 
aod  Blackett, 


ehuzohes.  The  organ,  the  paintedP 
glass,  the  shortened  manuscript 
sermon,  the  liturgical  prsyers  wmab. 
would  have  made  the  Covanantera 
'gasp  and  stare'  su£BcientIy  indi- 
cate that  it  is  impossible  that  good 
men,  when  fashion  and  stnmbling- 
blodu  are  removed,  should  not 
approximate  nearer  and  nearer  to- 
each  other.  We  hold  that  Dr.  Leo 
was  quite  right  to  insist  on  having, 
a  Liturgy  for  Greyfriars  church^ 
But  there  was  some  force  in  tho^ 
objection  of  the  Assembly  to  the^ 
use  of  a  printed  Liturgy  for  tho 
congregation,  as  being  revolntionuy 
to  tiie  constitution  of  the  Soottii^ 
Kirk.  It  was  never  known  that  &. 
single  individual  composed  and 
authorized  a  liturgy  for  a  Church ;. 
even  Baxter  signally  fiuled.  Dr». 
Lee  pressed  his  point  too  hr  and* 
too  persistently.  He  had  a  vast 
parish  to  work,  but  he  seemed  to- 
prefer  to  spend  his  energies  oa 
logomachy  and  controversy.  His. 
sermons  were  exceedingly  acute  and 
.  intellectual,  but  hardly  what  Ten- 
nyson calls  'preaching  simple 
Christ  to  simple  men.'  He  had. 
a  great  deal  of  fiunily  trouble^  in- 
which  we  sincerely  qr  mpathize,  but: 
his  public  troubles  were  pretty 
much  of  his  own  seeking ;  bat  h» 
was  not  without  his  compensations, 
for  them  in  powerful  friends,  a  very- 
conspicuous  position,  and  a  larger* 
share  in  this  world's  goods  thaiL. 
generally  fiEdls  to  the  lot  of  the  Scot- 
tish clergy. 

In  the  bulk  of  these   volumes 
even  the  professed  theological  stu- 
dent will  take   only  a  wearisome- 
interest,   and   the   general  reader 
will  be  glad  that  we  have  abeady 
said  our  say  on  the  central  subject 
of  the  work.    Scattered  about  there- 
are  a  few  shrewd  remarks,  good^ 
stories,  quaint  reminiscences,  and* 
touches  of  contemporary  manners.. 
When  Dr.  Lee  left  his  first  parish 
he  frankly  told  his  people  that  he< 
went  away  to  get  better  pay.    '  It's, 
weel  kent,'  said  a  shrewd  Scotch- 
man, 'that  the  Lord  never  gies  a. 
call  to  a  puirer  steepend.'    People 
called  him  Erastian  as  they  call 
Archbishop  Tait  Erastian,  and  he 
wrote  a   book  about  Erastus   to- 
show  them  how  littie  they  under— 
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stood  the  natnxe  of  the  tenu  they 
employed.    Maoaulay  wrote  to  him 
about  it,  aiding, '  I  have  only  had 
time  to  look  yery  lapidly  over  the 
intereetiiig    acooout    of   Enustus, 
which  oontaiDs  much  that  is  new 
to  me.'    Dr.  Lee  gave  his  political 
support  to  MacaoJay,  and  Macanlay 
helped  to  get  him  a  profeasoiship. 
When  Macanlay  lost  his  election  m 
1847,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Lee  two  years 
later:  'I  have  every  reason  to  be 
gratefol  to  yonr  fellow-citizens.    If 
th^  had  not  dismissed  me  to  my 
libiary,  I  should  have  been  unable 
to  complete  my  two  volumes  till 
1850.'      Archl^op    Trench    last 
session  addressed  the  Lords  as '  bre- 
thren ;'  a  converse  is  afforded  by  an 
aneodoto  of  Dr.  Lee  addressing  his 
congregation  as '  Gentlemen.'  There 
are  some  very  human  touches  in 
his  Diary.     'Jack  —  appeared 
hare  this  evening  and  told  me  he 
was  living  at  the  Boyal  Hotel     I 
found  he  had  come  here  three  days 
ago,  and  having  no  money,  like  a 
prudent  man,  he  set  himself  down 
in  the   most  expensive   hotel   he 
oould  find.    I  paid  his  bill  for  the 
poor  fooL    He  had  smoked  twice  as 
much  money  as  would  have  kept 
a    person   who    had    any   sense.' 
Here  is  an  imaginary  sketoh  of  Lee's 
of  what  a  certain  pastor  said  to  his 
congregation;   perhaps  he  said  it 
lumself,  or  woiUd  have  done  so  if 
he  dared,    'pon'i  think  I  wish  to 
oome  here  smiply  to  draw  the  sti- 
pend.   I  have  another  end  in  view. 
I  believe  that  you  are  a  set  of  hypo- 
oritica],   canting,  lying,   cheating, 
tippling,  psalm-singing,  and  pray- 
ing scoundrels,  and  I  should  like  to 
try  my  hand  at  pulling  off  the  mask 
from,  your  faces.    And  I  give  you 
fior  warning  that  if  I  come  here  by 
the  grace  of  Gkxl  I  will  not  spare 
you.* 

Dr.  Lee  was  more  than  once 
called  upcm  to  preach  before  her  Ma- 
jesty,  at  Crathie.  His  notices  of 
such  evente  do  not  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting. After  the  sermon  he  had 
'  the  honour  of  meeting  the  Qaeen, 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Princess 
Boyal,  and  of  dining  at  the  Castle, 
and  remaining  there  all  night  The 
Prince  Consort  came  to  my  room 
beiore  dinner,  and  telked  somewhat 


more  than  an  hour,  in  a  very  intel- 
ligent manner.  The  Queen  was  very 
gracious ;  commanded  me  to  sit  at 
her  right  hand,  and  chatted  like 
any  other  well-bred,  sensible  lady.^ 
Here  is  another  Balmoral  touch,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Story :  <  Talking  to^ 
me  afterwards  of  the  members  of 
the  Boyal  Family,  whom  he  had 
met,  he  spedally  mentioned  Prince 
Arthur,  who  had  been  at  Balmoral 
at  this  time.    Dr.  Lee  said.  that, 
after  breakfast  he  had  gone  out  to- 
smoke  a  dgar,  and  wsa  tiding  to 
strike  a  light,  when  he  was  joined, 
by  Uie  Prince  at  the  door.    The 
match  missed  fire,  and  he  was  look* 
ing  about  for  something  on  which 
to   strike  it  again,   when  Princa 
Arthur,  taking  it  from  him,  struck 
the  matoh  on  the  sole  of  his  boot,, 
and  handed  it  back  duly  lighted. 
Dr.  Lee,  thanking  his  Boyal  High- 
ness, said  he  would  remember  this, 
lesson    in     matoh-lighting ;     and 
jokingly  added  that,  when  his  bio- 
grapby  came  to  be  writtten,  it  should 
be  recorded  that  his  cigar  at  Balmo- 
ral was  lighted  for  Mm  by  Prince 
Arthur;   whereat  the  Prince  had 
laughed  and  said  he  should  be  glad 
to  have  his  name  associated  with 
Dr.  Lee's  in  that  or  any  way.' 

From  our  point  of  view  it  is. 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  more 
of  Dr.  Lee.  He  died  of  paralysis  at. 
Torquay.  He  was  a  good  man  ac- 
cording to  his  lights,  but  at  times  his. 
lights  were  very  confused  and  waver- 
ing. We  really  believe  that  ther& 
are  circles  where  the  debates  of  the 
General  Assembly  are  of  the  keenest 
interest,  and  here  these  volumes 
will  be  received  '  with  effusion ;'  buU 
to  those  who  do  not  share  those- 
tastes,  we  would  whisper — 'By  all- 
means  take  the  second  volume,, 
after  the  manner  of  corporate  ad- 
dresses to  royalty,  as  read.' 

THE  nfPBOVSD    GONDITIOK    OF    THK 

POOR. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  proofs  afforded  by  constant, 
observation  of  the  very  improved 
condition  of  the  poor.  There  is  in- 
finitely much  that  requires  to  be  done^ 
—and  I  am  afraid  that  the  rate  of 
improvement  in  the  South  is  muchr 
more  languid  than  that  in  the  North. 
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Bat  it  is  truly  delightful  to  see  the 
impfoyement  in  the  North  country— 
evidenced  by  the  greater  leisure,  the 
cheaper  pleasures  and  conyeniences, 
the  intellectual  pursuits,  the  taste 
for  social  amusement  and  locomo- 
tion, evidenced  in  what  would  appsr 
rently  be  a  hopeless  population  of  a 
manufacturing  district.  In  such  a 
district  there  are  frequently  artisans 
who  enjoy  themselves,  as  their  so- 
called  '  betters'  do,  and  often  with 
a  keener  zest  Even  people  who 
work  in  mills  or  mines  will  take  a 
day  of  rest  beside  the  Sunday,  will 
have  their  social  tea-fight,  will  cul- 
tivate a  genuine  taste  for  mosie, 
will  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
political  and  religious  questions,  and 
will  often  obtain  a  week's  holiday 
at  the  sea-side.  I  don*t  despair  of 
seeing  the  day  when  a  lalK>uring 
man*  earning  his  three  pounds  a 
week,  will  have  a  honey-suckled 
cottage,  and  drive  down  to  his  place 
of  employment  in  hia  own  chaise.  I 
will  mention  some  very  cheering 
instances  of  imx)rovement  which  I 
lately  observed  in  Yorkshire.  The 
elevation  of '  Titus  Salt,  of  Saltaire,' 
as  be  is  best  known  in  his  own 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  a  baronetcy 
by  Mr.  Gtedstone,'  was,  on  DMny 
accounts,  a  graceful  act  of  the  Pre- 
mier's, and  calculated  to  give  wide- 
spread satisfaotion.  It  is  mueh 
more  than  giving  a  political  reward 
to  an  earnest  and  influential  sup- 
portcff  of  a  political  party.  Mr.  Salt 
has  ereafed  Saltaire,  and  Saltaire 
has  a  place  of  its  own  in  industrial 
history.  Those  who  have  ever 
visited  Saltaire,  or  even  that  part 
of  the  oomitry,  will  know  how  mueh 
is  conveyed  by  this  reminder.  Where 
the  river  Aire,  in  a  most  picturesque 
part  of  Airedale,  runs  beneath 
wooded  banks  that  expand  into 
moorland  the  Salts  have  one  of  the 
vastest  manufactories  in  the  country, 
and  have  built  the  town  of  Saltaire. 
That  manufactory,  employing  some 
four  thousand  hands,  is  in  itself  a 
spectacle  not  easily  forgot,  and 
would  repay  almost  any  amount  of 
intelligent  study.  Those  various 
processes  which  are  generally  dis- 
tributed among  different  classes  of 
manufiicturers  are  here  brought  to- 
gether into  one  vast  laboratory.   In 


one  compartment  are  huge  piles  of 
wool  brought  in,  freshly  imported 
from  Constantinople  or  South  Ame- 
rica, and  we  are  able  to  trace  their 
transit  through  different  processes 
until  they  emerge  in  &brics  fit  for 
a  &ir  woman  to  wear.  In  one  di- 
rection we  see  an  engine-house  neat 
and  burnished  as  some  glittering 
hall,  and  in  another,  on  a  vast  floor, 
we  see  a  thousand  looms  plying  at 
once.  The  great  manufoctory  of 
Saltaire  is  one  of  the  highest  indus- 
trial triumphs  of  Yoi^shire.  Titus 
Salt  threw  himself  with  energy  into 
the  alpaca  trade  in  its  infancy,  and 
is    generally   accredited  with   the 

g)ssession  of  an  enormous  fortune, 
is  benefactions,  in  any  case,  are 
most  numerous  and  on  a  most  large 
and  beneficent  scale.  It  seems  a 
mere  circumstance  to  him  to  give 
away  five  thousand  pounds  at  a 
time.  But  the  town  which  he  has 
called  into  existence  at  Saltaire  is 
truly  remarkable  and  in  many  re- 
spects might  be  taken  asamodd. 
The  workmen  possess  cottages^ 
where  for  the  same  prioe  or  lees 
than  a  London  artisan  pays  for  a 
crowded  garret,  he  has  a  building 
of  two  stones,  furnished  with  every 
comfort  and  convenience.  He  has 
a  large  dining-hall  where  he  may 
take  his  meals  or  be  furnished  with 
the  best  provisions  at  cost  price. 
They  have  reading-rooms,  and  bath- 
rooms; and  both  may  be  obtained 
for  twopence  or  threepence,  and  the 
luxuiy  of  an  exoellCTft  Turkish  bath 
— which  seems,  however,  to  be 
hardly  appreciated  by  the  workmen 
—can  be  obtained  for  sixpenoe.  Shr 
Titus  has  built  and,  we  brieve,  en- 
dowed a  splendid  chi^pel,  of  the  most 
ample  and  decorative  kind,  and  with 
a  decided  resemblanoe  to  a  metro- 
politan music-hall,  and  libendly 
supports  other  religious  bodies  in 
all  good  works.  No  public-house 
is  permitted  within  the  town,  but 
they  cluster  on  the  confines;  and 
it  might  perhaps  be  better  if  eacoe 
were  allowed  within  bis  territory, 
subject  to  his  supervision.  Children 
are  only  allowed  to  work  half  time 
at  the  mill  and  for  the  rest  are  sent 
to  school.  Altogether,  we  have 
rarely  investigated  any  district  with 
greater  pleasure  and  instruction. 
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Sach  a  system  goes  fiur  to  show  how 
class  may  be  associated  with  ohiss^ 
and  the  confiictisg  claims  of  capital 
and  labour  be  reconciled.  Workmen 
are  too  much  d^giaded  into '  hands/ 
and  often  there  is  a  thorough  want 
of  sympathy  and  mntual  good  un- 
derstanding between  masters  and 
men.  Sir  Titos  Salt  has  shown  an 
excellent  example  of  a  better  state 
of  things;  ana  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  satis&ctory  of  all  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's recent  layish  promotions, 
wlndk  almost  threaten  to  cheapen 
and  Tolgarias  the  hononxB  of  the 
Crown. 

SAGBXD  FOJBIBT. 

£s  the  world  of  letters  there  tie 
ceftain  still,  seoliided  nooks  which 
lie  attogeUier  away  fiNm  the  beaten 
thotongbtee,  not  ofkeoa  Tisited,  and 
xeqmring  a  pazged,  instmoted  eye 
for  the  pereq>tion  of  their  beanties, 
bat  satisf^g  the  mind  with  a  feel- 
ing of  rest,  re&eshment  and  delight 
There  never  fiuls  a  sncoesBion  of 
those  who  axe  England's  sacred 
poets,  who  ssonxe  an  andieBee '  fit 
and  few'  for  themedTBB,  althongh 
their  course  is  little  noticed  by  eon- 
tempomy  Utantua  People  in 
genenl,  petliaps,  tan  littte  tot  sach 
«  ftet  as  that  an  appendix  has  been 
issoed  to  *  Hymns  Aneient  end  Ho- 
^eni/  althoorii  tirave  are  Tast  nnm- 
ben  (rf  pecnue  to  whom  snob  aflsust 
is  of  the  highest  interest  Criticism 
may  ooneem  itself  with  tiie  litmzy 
merits  of  sneh  poetry,and  even  oor- 
reeUy  gauge  their  decp»e  of  intellec- 
tnal  exoellence;  bn^for  the  most 
part,  the  snbstantiTe  matter  of  such 
poems  lies  in  a  xenpon  higher  than 
mere  eritic»my  «kl  is  hardly  sabjeot 
totheir  csnona*  Our  saered  poets 
would  also  affim^  with  truth,  that 
the  reviews  of  eoBtemporary  critics 
are  ocmipaiatively  of  slight  moment 
to  them,  and  ttiat  they  sre  quite 
content  to  be  forgotten  in  the  rush 
of  novelties,  if  only  they  nny  have 
a  durable  effect  in  imputing  conso- 
lation and  in  building  up  chEiracter. 

Tet  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to 
enumerate  some  half-dozen  poets 
who,  more  or  less,  dese/re  the  name 
of  sacred  poets;  who,  more  or  less, 
have  names  fiimiliar  to  large  au» 
4Uenee  of  readers;  whose  poems  are 


expected  with  eager  interest,  and, 
though  little  noticed  in  contempo- 
rary criticism,  pass  through  as  large 
editions  as  current  books  whose 
merits  are  everywhere  canvassed. 
Such  a  degree  of  popularity  could 
not  be  obtoined  by  any  amount  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  unless  the 
sesthetio  sense  were  satisfied  as  well 
as  the  religious  sense,  unless  these 
poems  folly  met  the  requirements 
of  culture.  The  danger  to  the 
reading  public  is  that  t^  theologi- 
cal colour  of  such  poetry  should 
deter  from  an  examination  of  the 
poetry  itsell  We  often  wish  that 
religious  people  had  tastes  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  enable  them  to  un- 
dcffstuid  the  higher  departments  of 
secular  literature;  and  the  regret 
may  be  reversed  when  we  think  of 
the  undisguised  indifference  to  sacred 
poets  which  exists  in  so  many  cul- 
tivated minds.  As  watching  the 
current  of  literature^  we  believe  we 
shall  do  rightly  in  bringing  before' 
our  readers  some  of  onr  eontempo- 
rary  sacred  poets,  with  a  few  care- 
fuHy-selectea  citations.  We  espe- 
cially be^  mith  one  revered  name, 
the  great  successor  to  Charles  Wes- 
ley and  George  Herbert. 

Since  we  last  spoke  of  Mr.  Eeble 
in  tiiese  pages,  a  new  edition  of  his 
life,  by  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  has  ap- 
peeked.  It  embodies  some  of  the 
correspondence  withHurrell  Froude, 
so  ourioiffily  discovered,  together 
with  some  old  jewellery.  Stilfmore 
valuable,  we  consider,  is  the  reli- 
quary volume  of  Eeble,^the  book  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  edited,  we 
believe,  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  It  is  a  new  aspect  in 
which  to  contemplate  the  venerable 
Eeble;  to  see  bun,  fresh  from  col* 
lege,  writing  love  veraes  on  the 
sweet  Devonian  coast,  or  in  green 
old  age  writing  cheerfal  sprative 
lines  for  the  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  We  gain  much 
from  such  home  revelations  oi  the 
poet*6  character,  for  they  are  pro- 
foundly natural,  and  bring  him  more 
from  the  dim  religious  light  into 
the  common  day.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cial poems,  such  as  the  hymn  which 
he  wrote  for  a  meeting  oi  the  Bri- 
tish Association,  or  the  poem  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  installation 
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at  Oxford,  or  on  leaTing  Corpus 
Christi  for  Oriel  College,  axe  foil  of 
personal  interest.  Otir  space  for 
quotation  is  limited,  but  we  must 
qnote  a  few  lines  which  he  wrote  in 
the  albnm  at  Oaddesden.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  now  leaves  Cud- 
desden  for  Winchester;  bnt  the  re- 
collections of  the  glorious  society 
that  assembled  there,  the  wits  and 
politicians,  the  saints  and  paistor,  will 
long  remain  there,  never  to  be  snr- 
passed.  The  vicioity  of  Oxford,  in 
historical  times,  has  often  witnessed 
many  noble  gatherings ;  as  Claren* 
don  tells  ns  of  the  gatherings  at  Lord 
and  Lady  Falkland's,  and  we  all 
know  something  of  the  gatherings 
at  Blenheim.  Those  at  Cuddesden 
will  hardly  be  less  memorabla  Here 
are  the  lines  which  Eeble  wrote  in 
that  album : — 

'  Whoe'er  from  Caddesden's  pastoral  shade 

Shall  aeek  the  green  hill's  pointk  and  gaie 
On  Oxford  in  the  watery  glade, 

And  Mem  half  lost  in  memory's  mase, 
Mooh  wuoderiDg  where  his  thoughts  of  good 
HsTe  flown  since  last  in  that  lone  nook  he  stood ; 
But  wondering  more  untiring  Love  should  be 
So  busy  round  the  nnworthlest ;  let  him  see 
There  hath  before  him  been  one  moalng  e'en 
as  he.' 

Among  our  sacred  poetesses  theie 
are  hardly  any  we  can  name  of 
sweeter,  purer  minstrelsy  than  Dora 
Greenwell.  Her  '  Carmium  Crucis ' 
adds  one  more  volume  to  the  most 
touching  and  elevating  department 
of  our  literature.  Much  of  her  gene- 
ral poetry  is  deservedly  popular, 
but  she  is  now  especially  taking  her 
place  as  a  sacred  poet.  Were  ever 
strains  more  earnest  and  consola- 
tory than  these  which  follow? 

Yxspsss. 

'  When  I  hsTS  said  my  quiet  soy, 
When  I  have  sung  my  little  song, 
How  sweetly,  sweetly  dies  the  day 
The  valley  and  the  hill  along ; 
How  sweet  the  summons,  "  Come  away  f 
That  calls  us  from  the  busy  throng ! 

*  1  thought  beside  the  water's  flow 
Awhile  to  lie  beneath  the  leaves, 

I  thought  in  autumn's  harvest  glow 
To  rest  my  head  upon  the  sheaves  ; 
But,  lo  I  methinks  the  day  was  brief 
And  clondy ;  flower  nor  fruit  nor  leaf 
1  bring,  and  yet  accepted,  free, 
And  blest,  my  Lord,  1  come  to  Thee. 

•  What  matter  now  for  promise  lost, 
LThrongh  blast  of  spring  or  snmmer  i»lns? 


What'matternow  for  purpose  crosL 
For  broken  hopes  and  wasted  painsf 
What  If  the  olive  UtUe  yields? 
What  if  the  grape  be  blighted  ?    Thine 
The  com  upon  a  thoosand  flekis. 
Upon  a  thousand  hilla  the  vine. 

' ThoQ  iorest  sttll  the  poor;  oh,  tlest 
In  poverty  beloved  to  be ! 
Lesa  lowly  is  my  choice  oonliMa'dy 
I  k>ve  the.ridi  ia  loving  Thee  1 
My  spirit  bare  before  Thee  stands ;  .  ^ 

I  telng  no  gift,  I  ask  no  sign. 
I  come  to  Thee  with  empty  hands, 
The  same  to  be  fill'd  fiom  Thine !' 

Another  lady  who  writes  sacrecl 
poetry  with  a  uniform  degree  of  ex» 
cellence  rarely  excelled,  is  Misa 
Frances  R.  Havergel  Her  '  Ministry 
of  Song '(Christian  Book  Society)  is 
really  one  of  those  books  which  one 
would  desire  to  keep  in  the  case  of 
treasured  volumes  which  lies  nearest 
to  us  on  our  table,  and  firom  whidi 
one  is  never  long  absent  Almost  at 
random  we  select  the  touching  pieoe^ 
entitled 

•My  SwBtr  Woodbitff. 
'  No  more  the  flowers  of  spring  are  seen. 
And  silence  fills  the  sammer  noon  ; 
The  woods  have  lost  the  tnA  bright  gnea 
Of  May  and  Jane, 

*  Bnt  yesterday  I  found  a  flower, 
Deep  sheltered  fhnn  the  withering  rays 
Which  might  have  shown  the  snn  and  shower 
OfAprUdays. 

'  I  did  not  think  again  to  find 
Such  lender  relic  of  the  spring ; 
It  thrills  such  gladness  through  my  m\nA^ 
1  needs  must  sing. 

'  My  girlhood's  spring  has  passed  for  aje» 
With  many  a  fairy  tint  and  tone : 
The  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
Are  better  known. 

'  But  by  my  summer  path  has  sprung 
A  flower  of  happy  love,  as  fair 
As  e'er  a  subtle  fragrance  flnng  < 

On  spring's  clear  air. 

'  T  hardly  thought  to  feel  again 
Such  dewy  Iresbness  in  my  heart, 
And  so  one  little  loving  strain 

Must  upward  shook 

'  There  was  spring-sonshtne  in  my  eyes* 
I  had  such  Joy  in  finding  yon 
So  full  of  all^I  love  and  prize. 
So  dear  and  true. 

•  My  heart  Is  richer  far  to-day. 
Than  when  I  came  a  week  ago ; 
,  How  near  to  me  such  treasure  lay 

I  <yd  not  know. 
'  The  long  parenthesis  Is  o'er. 
And  now,  in  letters  all  of  light. 
The  sioiy  of  our  love  once  more 

Wo  both  may  write. 
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•*  I  lunre  no  wonto  to  breathe  the  pralie 
Vrhicfa  DOW  for  His  "  good  gift "  I  owe ; ) 
▲  woidlnB  ftDthem  I  mutt  ralM^ 
Bat  HbwUI  know/ 

The  Bey.  Charles  Tamer's  two 
Tolnmes  of  soniiets  have  obtained  a 
reoognition  for  their  great  literary 
merits,  which  extend  far  beyond  the 
esoteric  circle  of  religions  readers. 
Mr.  Tomer  is  the  eldest  brother  of 
Alfred  Tennyson  the  Laureate.  The 
sonnets  haTe  many  wonderfol  lines 
which  the  yonnger  brother  nught 
haye  written:  lines  not  unworthy  of 
the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton.   We  select  two ; — 


How 


TBB 


**H]eiIKR  CSITICJ8K'' 
BiBLK. 

'Too  ay  'tiB  urn  Ood't  Book.*8tiU  tnie  and 


Tboo^  700  have  shorn  it  of  its  noblest  parts, 
IMqparsffed  all  Its  great  biographies, 
And  left  no  nonrishment  for  pining  hoarts ; 
But  that* i  a  foodleas  river,  where  the  fish 
An  Btolen  from  the  watera,  every  fin, 
.  WlMDoe  thieves  have  harried  all  that  Qod  pnt 

to. 
And  qnred  no  scarce  enough  to  freight  a  dish ; 
"So  have  jon  stolen  away  onr  food  for  fUth — 
With  Moaes  disallowed,  and  Panl  reviewed. 
And  Gfariat  Himself  by  rival  pens  pursued. 
Hint  raoa  eadi  other  through  His   life  and 


It  irks  ny  soul  to  see  how  bland  yon  look, 
<>iving  your  fuoUsh  blessing  to  the  Book !' 

*Thb  Bbb-wibp. 

'  Onr  window-panes  enthral  onr  summer  bees 
(To  inasci  woes  I  give  this  little  page)-* 
Wo  bear  them  threshing  in  their  Idle  rage 
Thoflc  crystal  floors  of  famine,  while,  at  ease,  ] 
Tbetr  outdoor  comrades  probe  the  nectaries 
Of  flowen,  snd  Into  all  sweet  bloawms  dive ; 
Tlwn  faone^  at  sundown,  to  the  happy  hive, 
Onfiinratdwlng^  straight  throng  the  dandog 

fUes: 
For  sodi  poor  strays  a  fUl-plnmed  wisp  I  keep, 
And  when  I  see  them  pining,  worn,  and  vest, , 
1  brush  them  softly  with  a  downward  sweep 
To  the  raised  saBh    all  angered  and  perplezt : 
So  nan,  the  insect,  stands  on  his  defenco 
the  very  hand  of  Frovidenoe  f , 


We  will  yentnre  to  say  that  two 
finer  sonnets  than  these  are  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of 
English  literatnie.  It  is  to  ns  a 
matter  of  absolute  amazement  that 
Mr.  Tamer's  immense  poetical 
powers  haye  not  been  manifested  on 
a  larger  field  than  that  exhibited  by 
these  two  slight  volumes.  But  we 
cannot  say  that  the  time  has  been 
misspent  which  has  been  passed  in 
the  actiye  duties  of  a  Lincolnshire 
parish. 

Mr.  Tumer—it  may  interest  our 
readers  to  be  informed — ^is  the  bro- 
ther to  whom  is  addressed  a  section 
of '  In  Memoriam.' 


'More  than  my  brothers  are  to 
Let  not  this  vex  thee,"nobLB  souL' 

If  our  space  pemiitted  we  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  poems  of  those 
clergymen  of  whom  the  world  will 
probably  hear  more,  Herbert  Todd, 
J.  S.  Stone,  and  Eichard  Wilton. 
We  will  once  more  recur  to  the  son- 
net, and  take  one  of  Mr.  Todd's.  It 
has  been  hitherto  unpublished,  and 
refers  to  the  lake  scenery. 

'  Bobbowsalb.  "' 

*  As  one  who  after  a  long  sultry  day 
Of  pilgrimage  mid  monntatns  rude  and  vast, 
Spent  and  ontwearied  with  the  Journey  past. 
Draws  near  Uie  hostelry  where  he  shall  stay ; 
His  feet  so  bruised  by  the  length  of  way 
They  lag  though  hastening;  bis  strength  down- 
cast 
By  utter  feebleness ;  he  sees  at  h»fc 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  ni{^t(he  ruddy  ray 
Of  his  low  inn  delighilea.    Even  so 
We  see  with  age's  dim,  indifferent  eyes, 

;  With  JoylesB  hearts  that  beat  faintly  and  low, 
The  grave  at  hand,  gateway  of  Pandise, 
Too  tired  with  life's  long  march  of  pain  and 


To  hail  at  lasfc'our  homestead  hi  the  skies.' 
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'ewsfapir-Bbaixus  (or  iome  of 
them)  have  veoently  been  a 
little  perplexed  to  ondentand  how 
it  ean  be  that  a  ship  is  erer  in 
troable  beoaoae  in  a  oorffit.  We  are 
so  aocufitomed  to  associate  nautical 
miseries  with  raging  fauzricsnes, 
waTesmonntainfr^iighyShoals,  bieak- 
eiB,  sunken  rooks,  aod  savage  difb, 
that  we  find  it  easy  to  realise  mari- 
ners' perplezitifiB  when 

*The  ■toraqr  winds  do  blow ; 

and  we  do  not  &il  to  remark  that 
ihe  'gentlemen  of  England'  who 
live  (more  or  lees,  sometimeB  less) 
at  home  at  ease  are  reproached  in 
the  lines 

*  How  If  ttle  do  yoa  think  Ji^tm 
The  dttgera  of  Uie  seM.'  2 

But  it  is  rather  new  to  us  to  hear 
the  seafaring  world  bemoanios  over 
the  absence  of  winds  and  the  Uke. 

Of  course  the  miseries  arising 
from  contrary  winds  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  though  still  more 
distressing  in  their  results.  In  the 
days  when  the  Atlantic  was  only 
crossed,  if  orcMsed  at  all,  by  sailing 
Bhifs,  there  was  one  occasion  in 
which  west  winds  prevailed  for  six 
weeks  together ;  ships,  even  the  fine 
'  liners,'  were  so  completely  baffled 
on  the  TQyage  out  to  America  that 
eighteen  mails  were  overdue  at  New 
York  at  one  tima  The  British  ship 
'  Diamond '  was  aotnaily  one  hundred 
days  from  Liverpool  to  that  poat,  in 
the  early  months  of  1837.  The  con- 
sequences were  most  pitiable,  even 
harrowing.  There  were  a  hundred 
and  eighty  i)as8eDger8  on  board, 
many  of  whom  were  literally  starved 
to  death.  The  crew  were  put  upon 
short  allowance,  which  became  very 
short,  though  kept  up  to  the  end ', 
but  the  poor  steerage  paeseDgers 
suffered  intensely.  One  man  lived 
nine  days  on  potato  peelings  soaked 
in  his  scanty  allowance  of  water. 
Some,  who  had  exceptional  stores 
of  food,  sold  portioDS  of  their  stock 
to  less  fortunate  or  less  provident 
persons.  At  first  these  fiales  were 
at  moderate  prices;  but  as  the 
scarcity  became  more  fully  deve- 
loped, as  much  as  half  a  sovereign 


was  given  for  a  pint  of  meal :  nay, 
in  one  case,  when  matters  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  desperate, 
a  sovereign  was  offered,  and  refused, 
far  a  potato  while  roasting  at  the 
fire! 

But  let  us  attend  to  our  calm. 
On  the  ytii  of  the  reeent  month  of 
August,  warm  and  dry,  her  Ma- 
jestj's  frigate '  Topaze,*  on  her  way 
from  the  Pacific,  got  into  a  dead 
calm  in  that  psoi  of  tiie  Atlantic 
which  lies  a  little  north-west  of  the 
Azoras.  At  sunset  on  thai  dsj,  no 
fewer  than  sixty-six  sailing  ships 
were  lying  motionless  on  the  sleep- 
ing waters  near  one  another,  in  that 
loodity.  Not  a  breatli  of  wmd  ruf- 
fled the  glassy  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  splash  (tf  a  flying  fish  wasquite 
an  event ;  and  the  ftdliag  of  a  beef- 
bone  overboard  was  equally  nnifced 
as  a  disturbance  of  tranquillity.  One 
of  the  ships,  the  'Agra,'  had  been 
locked  in  this  trance  of  natue  for 
fourteen  days;  and  the  frigate  had 
to  supply  her  with  provisioM — 
seeing  that  she  could  not  move  to 
fetch  f9od,  nor  could  any  of  the 
sailing  ships  bring  food  to  her.  Not 
one  puff  a(  vrind  to  blow  a  single 
flag;  aU  kst  the  Uvettam  vdnch 
seems  to  belong  naturally  to  a  flag; 
all  hung  down  in  mopish  quietuae. 

The  truth  is,  that  calmsazequite 
as  natural  as  storms  in  the  ocean, 
thoi^^h  far  less  freqneni  The 
Taryiog  heat  at  the  smfaee  of  iiie 
earth  is  the  main  cause  of  both  of 
them.  Trade  winds,  monsoons, 
simooms,  siroccos— all  depend  on 
the  fact  that  one  locaJity  is  wanner 
than  another,  and  that  air  zudies 
in  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer 
region&  The  daily  rotation  of  the 
earth  determines  the  direction  of 
some  of  these  winds,  but  the  vrinds 
themselves  owe  their  origin  to  the 
cause  just  named.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  calms—those  which  depend 
permanently  on  the  latitude,  and 
those  which  result  from  temporary 
peculiarities  in  winds  counteractive 
of  each  other.  The  former  are  far 
the  more  important  of  the  two. 
There  is  a  region  <f  ccdms  near  the 
Equator.    When  the  sun  is  in  the 
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northem  hemisphere  (our  gummer) 
this  region  extends  as  &r  north  as 
1 5°  N.  Sit.,  with  a  south-east  trade 
wind  between  it  and  the  Equator ; 
but  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  (our  winter),  the  calms 
extend  nearly  from  the  Equator  to 
the  latitude  of  England.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  this  wide-sproid- 
ing  vQgion  is,  however,  calm  at  any 
oiie  time,  a  belt  Tazying  from  two  to 
ten  d^prees  of  latitude  in  width :  this 
belt  is  always  north  of  the  Equator 
in  the  Atlimtic— a  fact  supposed  to 
be  due  in  some  degree  to  the  rela- 
tive oonformation  of  AMca*  and 
America. 

It  is  often  a  terrible  time  while  a 
ship  is  passing  through  these  calms. 
If  the  yeesel  be  a  steamer,  she  can 
finge  along  by  paddle  or  screw 
whether  there  be  any  wind  or  not; 
but  if  an  ordinary  sailing  ship,  she 
remains  like  a  log  on  the  water — 
her  sails  almost  utterly  useless, 
^e  temperature  in  those  latitudes 
is  usually  very  high;  and  in  such 
oases  the  mariners  are  exposed  to 
a  fierce  heat  which  there  is  no 
escaping.  The  old  navigators,  be- 
fore the  days  of  steam,  sugared 
ooore  from  the  calms  than  the  go- 
ahead  seamen  of  the  present  day; 
and  their  nanrativee  ocmtain  fre- 
quent allusions  to  these  matters. 
AdamscMiy  who  coasted  along  the 
wdsk  side  of  Africa  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago,  says : 
'  At  the  time  when  we  were  within 
two  hundred  leagues  of  the  coast, 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  de- 
grees of  latitude,  a  calm  came  on 
which  lasted  almost  fifteen  days, 
with  snfEbcating  heate:  it  was  so 
still  that  the  ship  did  not  seem  to 
change  situation.  There  is  nothing 
more  tiresome  than  to  be  in  a  vessel 
becalmed ;  and  nothing  more  dread- 
ful than  to  be  far  out  at  sea  when 
provisions  begin  to  run  short' 

The  effect  of  this  quiescent  stag- 
nant condition  during  torrid  heat 
was  capitally  described  by  the  late 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  whose  narra- 
tives of  voyages  and  sea-life  are 
among  the  best  in  the  language. 
Onoe,  when  commanding  a  man-of- 
war  convojing  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
laen,  he  was  beset  by  a  calm.  '  The 
fiiint  zephyrs,  which  had  coquetted 


with  our  languid  sails  for  an  hour 
or  two»  at  length  took  their  leave, 
first  of  the  courses,  then  of  the  top- 
sails, and  lastly  of  the  ro^s  and 
the  smaller  flying  kites  alofL  We 
could  distinguish  nothing  around, 
save  one  polished  dark-heaving  sea, 
and  the  bnght  clear  sky  in  the  mir- 
ror beneath.  From  the  heat,  winch 
soon  became  intense,  there  was  no 
escape,  either  on  dedc  or  below, 
aloft  in  the  tope  or,  still  higher,  on 
the  cross-trees.  Neither  could  we 
find  relief  down  in  the  hold;  for 
it  was  all  the  same,  except  tlukt  in 
the  exposed  situations  we  were 
scorched  or  roasted,  in  the  other 
suffocated.  The  useless  wheel  was 
lashed  amidships;  the  yards  were 
lowered  on  the  cap ;  and  the  boats 
were  dropped  into  the  water  to  fill 
up  the  cracks  and  rente  caused  by 
the  fierce  heat  A  listless  feeling 
stole  over  us  all,  and  we  lay  about 
the  decks  gasping  for  breath,  in 
vain  seeking  some  alleviation  to 
our  thirst  by  drink  1  drink!  drink! 
Alas!  the  tnmsient  indulgence  only 
made  the  matter  worse/ 

But  the  extraordinaiy  part  of  this 
phenomenon  is  the  danger  which 
ships  sometimes  incur  of  slowly 
grinding  and  crushing  each  other. 
It  is  about  the  very  last  thing  we 
should  expect,  in  yessels  lying 
motionless  on  the  water.  Some 
kind  of  attraction  seems  to  arise, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  been 
fully  aseorteined.  CSaptain  Basil  Hall 
states  that  manj  such  instances  as 
the  following  are  known  to  have 
occurred.  An  anxbus  alarm  springs 
up  among  the  crews  when  they  per- 
ceive two  ships  slowly  drifting  to- 
wards each  other.  The  motion,  slow 
and  gentle  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye,  becomes  irresistible  in  ite  force. 
As  the  chances  are  against  the  two 
vessels  moving  exactly  in  the  same 
direction  at  the  same  moment,  they 
must  speedily  grind  or  tear  each 
other  to  pieces.  Supposing  them 
to  come  in  contact  side  by  side,  the 
first  collision  would  probably  tear 
away  the  fore  and  main  chains  of 
both  ships  by  interlacing  the  lower 
yards ;  and  eutengling  the  spars  of 
one  ship  with  the  shrouds  and  back- 
steys  of  the  other,  would  in  all 
likelihood  bring  down  the  masts  of 
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both  Bbipe— not  piecemeal,  but  in 
one  furious  crash.  '  Beneath  the 
rains  of  the  spars,  the  coils  of 
(rigging,  and  the  enormons  folds  of 
canvas,  might  be  cmshed  many  of 
Ahe  best  hands,  who,  from  being 
Always  the  foremost  to  spring  for- 
ward in  such  seasons  of  danger, 
.are  sorest  to  be  sacrificed.  After 
Ihe  first  catastrophe,  the  ships 
would  probably  drift  away  from 
one  another  for  a  little  while,  only 
to  tumble  together  again  and  again, 
till  they  had  ground  one  another  to 
'ttie  water's  edge,  and  one  or  both  of 
^em  would  fill  and  go  down.  In 
such  encounters  it  is  impossible  to 
etop  the  mischief,  and  oak  and  iron 
break  and  crtimble  to  pieces  like 
49ealingwaz  or  piecrust' 

Of  course  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  such  terrible  disasters  are 
Always,  or  even  generally,  the  result 
of  being  becalmed.  Only  under 
special  circumstances  is  such  the 
case.  More  usually,  the  mariners 
are  able  to  detect  the  approach  of 
this  Tery  unfratemal  hug  in  time  to 
prevent  it  They  hoist  out  the 
boats  in  readiness,  and  tow  ^e  two 
ships  to  a  safe  distance  apturt;  or 
(which  is  generally  sufficient),  turn 
the  heads  in  directly  opposite  posi- 
tions: seeing  that  every  ship,  by 
its  very  build,  has  naturally  a  ten- 
dency to  move  ahead  rather  than 
astern.  When  there  is  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  act  upon  the  sails,  there 
may  still  be  a  slight  current  in  the 
water  beneath ;  and  the  sailors  have 
a  method  of  ascertaining  in  which 
direction  this  current  tends.  They 
row  a  boat  out  to  a  little  distance 
from  the  ship,  and  throw  overboard 
«  plummet  weighing  forty  pounds 
or  so,  attached  to  a  line ;  this  they 


lower  to  a  depth  of  two  hundred 
fathoms,  where  it  acts  (so  nearly 
still  is  the  sea)  as  a  kind  of  anchor 
to  keep  the  boat  in  its  place ;  the 
boat  turns  its  head  in  the  direction 
of  whatever  current  there  may  be, 
as  it  would  do  if  anchored. 

Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
calm  latitudes  are  often  absolutely 
calm :  else  such  steamers  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's 'Topaze'  would  espy,  those 
fleets  of  helpless  sail  almost  every 
time  of  steaming  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic.  Light  breezes  sometimes 
blow  in  the  R^on of  Calms,  usually 
from  some  point  between  south  and 
west;  and  besides  this,  the  calm  is 
commonly  interrupted  every  day  by 
a  wind  which  laste  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes.  Soon 
after  noon  a  black  and  well-defined 
cloud  forms  near  the  east,  and  is 
followed  by  a  sharp  gust  of  wind 
for  a  few  minutes,  accompanied  by 
a  few  drops  of  rain;  all  this  soon 
clears  off,  and  the  calm  resumes  its 
monotonous  reign.  The  navigator 
makes  use  of  every  such  puff  of 
wind  as  a  Gk)d-send,  helping  him 
by  some  short  distance  across  the 
Region  of  Calms.  At  the  very  best, 
however,  these  calms  are  wearisome 
and  disheiurtening  affisurs.  A  com- 
mentator on  the  '  Topaze '  spectacle 
has  aptly  observed  that  human  life 
and  a  sea -voyage  present  soipe 
analogy  here :  '  Better  half  a  gale 
than  glassy  swelter ;  bettor  trouble 
in  life  than  stagnation  and  dead 
calm.'  True,  those  who  have  to 
bear  the  said  life-troubles  yearn  for 
a  calm ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  long  run,  a  little  diver- 
sity IB  better,  both  on  shore  and  on 
sea,  than  a  monotonous  equality  of 
events  and  conditions. 
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rpHBEE  -very  difierent  breakfut-  pben  BMhTood's,  in  Tirtae  ol  his 

X  tablei  were  linked  together  one  enperior,  thongh  not  Tery  exalted, 

moniing  by  euh  leoeiTing  an  invi-  rank  of  baronet 

tfttion  to  the  eune  oonntry  house.  He  wae  alone  with  his  mother. 

The  first  place  belonga  to  Sit  Stfr-  who  held  in  her  hand  an  open  ktter, 
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and  lookmg  up  from  it  said, '  Dear 
Stephen,  you  must  go,  to  please  m^.' 
The  last  words  said  so  pleadingly, 
in  such  a  soft,  sweet  voice,  that  it 
seemed  strange  to  hear  him  answer 
sternly,  *No,  mother;  you  know 
how  little  I  care  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  A  gay  party  in  such  a  house 
as  the  Dudley  Harewoods'  is  the 
last  I  should  wish  to  join.  I  am 
really  becoming  an  old  man,  and  I 
mean  to  stay  at  home  now.' 
'  You  ar6  not  forty  yet.' 
'  Thirty-nine.  Quite  old  enough 
to  be  allowed  to  give  up  dissipation 
and  take  care  of  my  mother.' 

'  Give  me  one  year  more,  Stephen. 
I  cannot  give  up  my  hope  of  a 
pretty  young  mistress  for  the  old 
Court.  Don't  look  so  sad,  dear;  it 
is  fifteen  years  since  Annie  died. 
Even  if  she  had  been  your  wife  you 
have  mourned  her  too  long.  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  all  the  brightness  of 
your  life  buried  in  her  grave.* 

Sir  Stephen  wal]^ed  to  a  window 
and  looked  out  on  his  beautiful 
park  for  some  minutes,  but  his  eyes 
had  an  absent  look,  and  all  he  saw 
was  a  white  marble  cross  in  a 
churchyard  far  away. 

He  came  back  to  Lady  Dash  wood 
at  last,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, '  I 
will  go  to  this  place,  as  you  wish  it 
so  much.  As  to  marrying,  I  have 
often  told  you  I  would  marry  if  I 
could  care  for  any  one ;  but  no  one 
has  made  my  heart  beat  faster  since 
— since— years  ago.  Dearest  mother, 
why  will  you  not  be  content  to  be 
the  only  woman  I  love?' 

'  Content  1  Yes,  for  myself;  but 
I  should  be  so  happy,  Stephen,  to 
leave  this  dear  old  place  to  your 
wife,  and  to  go  and  wait  in  my  own 
little  home  for  the  time  for  me  to 
meet  your  dear  father  again.  An 
old  woman  may  wait  to  rejoin  the 
husband  she  loved  for  thirty  years ; 
but,  indeed,  your  case  is  different' 

'  My  dear  mother,  I  never  thought 
of  comparing  it.  I  have  promii^. 
1  will  go  to  Birchleigh ;  but  what 
on  earth  has  that  to  do  with  my 
marrying?' 

'  Why,  in  your  letter,  did  you  not 
see  the  Ashleys  are  asked  ?' 
'Well?' 

'I  like  Miss  Ashley  so  much. 
She  is  such  a  nice,  sensible  girl. 


Not  less  than  twenty-six,  so  that 
she  would  not  be  too  young.  Good- 
looking,  so  well  connected,  on  her 
father's  side,  and  an  heiress!  Not 
that  you  need  marry  for  money,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  you  could  do 
here  with  it' 

'So  she  is  the  selected  victim! 
I  grant  she  is  pleasant  and  hand- 
some. However,  unfortunately, 
there  are  two  serious  objections  to 
your  plan,  my  dear  lady.  I  do  not 
care  for  her,  and  I  am  sure  she  does 
not  care  for  me.' 

'You  must  make  yourself  care 
for  her.  And  then,  my  dear  boy, 
do  you  suppose  any  woman  could 
help  caring  for  you  ?'  And  the  fond 
mother  looked  up  with  pride  at  her 
really  very  handsome  son. 

He  laughed  good-humouredly. 
'  Youj^g  ladies  are  not  so  infatuated 
as  you  are ;  but  I  promise  to  go  to 
this  place,  and  also  to  try  to  like 
Miss  Ashley ;  only  my  firm  convic- 
tion is  that  I  shall  come  back  as 
heart-whole  as  I  go.'  And  Sir  Ste- 
phen 8ighe4  as  he  thought  how  very 
far  he  was  fro|^  being  heart-whole. 
The  old  sorrow,  nevertheless,  had 
partly  changed  into  a  sad  memory, 
and  his  mothej:  h^d,  at  last,  made 
him  almost  JsieUeve  that  it  was  veiy 
irksome  tp  her  to  takq  charge  of  his 
hospitable  )^ouse,  and  also  that,  as 
the  last  of  an  ancient  race,  it  waa 
his  positive  duty  to  marry.  Caring 
for  no  one,  he  was  now  almost  ready 
to  propose  to  any  one  his  mother 
wisned,  partly  to  please  her,  partly 
from  a  sad  weariness  of  the  subject. 

'  When  people  think  they  are  safe 
they  are  often  in  most  danger,'  an- 
swered Lady  Dashwood. 

'  And  there's  dancing  in  the  case, 
too,'  groaned  her  son,  as  he  took  up 
his  invitation  again.  'What  does 
Mrs.  Harewood  say  ?  "  Dear  Mary's 
birthday  is  on  the  20th,  and  she  has 
set  her  heart  on  a  ball."  /  certainly 
bless  "dear  Mary"  for  the  thought. 
Am  I  to  dance  at  my  age,  mother?' 

*Yes,  yes;  you  quite  weary  me 
with  your  age.  I  can't  bear  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  all  sensible  people 
cgree  with  me.' 

Sir  Stephen  sighed.  'Then  I 
desert  you  on  Monday  week?' 

'  Yes,  of  course :  and  now  I  must 
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go  and  look  after  yoiir  tiresome 
household  afibirs.  Write  at  once 
and  accept,  hefore  yoa  have  time  to 
repent' 

The  second  breakfast  was  that  of 
the  Ashleys,  already  mentioned. 
Mr.  Ashley  was  a  good  specimen  of 
an  English  country  gentleman.  His 
life  had  beim  marred,  however,  by 
one  mistake— his  wife.  Youth  and 
beauty  had  hidden  her  innate  tuI- 
garity>from  him,  while  riches  had 
made  his  fiather  overlook  her  ine- 
quality of  position.  Bfr.  Ashley 
was  a  sensible  man,  so  he  made  the 
best  of  it,  and  had  now  got  accus- 
tomed to  his  burden ;  while,  for  his 
sake  partly,  partly  for  her  own  real 
kindliness  of  disposition,  his  wife 
was  always  well  received  by  bis 
friends.  As  they  now  sat  at  their 
luxurious  breakfast-table  they  looked 
as  if  they  had  always  lived  pros- 
perous lives,  with  plenty  round 
theuL  This  was  really  the  case; 
but  the  last  few  years  a  great  sor- 
row had  gained  on  Mrs.  Ashley. 
This  was,  that  her  daughter  was 
unmarried.  Her  only  daughter,  her 
eldest  child,  so  handsome,  so  well 
educated,  so  popular,  and  an  heiress 
(through  her  godmother,  Mrs.  Ash- 
ley's sister),  that  sJte  should  be  un- 
married seemed  dreadful!  There 
was  no  reason  for  this,  save  that 
Caroline,  with  heart  untouched,  and 
yery  happy  at  home,  saw  no  reason 
to  accept  any  one  of  her  numerous 
suitors.  Sundry  hints  had  been 
given  to  Mrs.  Ashley  by  Lady  Dash- 
wood  of  her  willingness  to  consent 
to  a  marriage  between  the  heiress 
and  Sir  Stephen,  but  Mrs.  Adiley 
had  never  mentioned  the  subject  to 
her  daughter.  However,  this  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Dudley  Harewood,  who 
was  well  aware  how  much  her  friend 
Lady  Dashwood  desired  the  match, 
bad  said  in  her  letter  of  invitation 
that  she  expected  Sir  Stephen  Dash- 
wood  would  join  their  party,  and 
consequently,  as  she  had  hoped, 
Mrs.  Ashley  was  all  eagerness  to 
accept  the  invitation. 

'  John,'  she  said— and  Mr.  Ashley 
looked  up,  rather  annoyed  by  the 
interruption,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
one  idea,  and  breakfast  was  now 
occupying  his  thoughts — *  John, 
there  is  nothing,  I  hope,  to  prevent 


our  going  to  the  Dudley  Harewoods 
on  the  1 8  th?' 

'  I  have  meetings  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday.' 

'  Oh !  you  can  manage  to  get  back 
in  time  on  Friday,  and  yon  must 
send  an  excuse  for  Tuesday.' 

'Whafs  the  good  of  going? 
We've  just  got  home.' 

'  They  are  going  to  have  a  dance, 
and  of  course  you  will  have  some 
excellent  shoiting.' 

'  I'm  quite  content  with  my  own.' 

'Oh,  nonsense,  my  dearl'  this 
good-humouredly  and  coaxingly; 
'such  a  nice  house  to  stay  in. 
Carrie  will  like  some  dancing,  and 
it  is  so  good  of  Mrs.  Harewood  to 
ask  Jack  and  Willie  too,'  glancing 
at  two  tall  youths  who  made  up  the 
breakfiist-party. 

'  Well,  well,  I  suppose  I  must  go, 
so  you  can  write  and  accept.  Come 
along,  boys ;  I'm  going  to  the  farm.' 

Left  alone  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ashley  felt  nervous.  If  Carrie 
was  to  marry  Sir  Stephen  it  was 
perhaps  time  to  speak  to  her  on  the 
subject;  and  with  much  trepidation 
she  gave  her  the  letter,  hoping  for 
some  remark  that  might  serve  to 
introduce  the  idea. 

Carrie,  however,  handed  back  the 
letter  in  silence,  and  Mrs.  Ashley 
plunged  into  her  subject 

'  Carrie,  my  dear,  I  hope  Sir  Ste- 
phen Dashwood  will  be  there.' 

Carrie  opened  her  large  eyes  a 
little  wider,  and  raised  her  well- 
marked  ^ebrows.  '  Do  you,  mamma? 
I  always  think  he  is  heavy.' 

'  Oh,  no;  it  is  his  way  to  be  rather 
silent — so  much  better  than  the 
rattle  of  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day.' 

A  lonp  pause  followed.    Then— 

'  Came,  did  you  never  think  Sir 
Stephen  admired  you?' 

'Not  more  than  most  people.' 
This  was  said  so  prettily  that  it  did 
not  sound  pert;  and  she  added, 
sadly, '  Ah,  mother !  a  fortune  is  a 
great  beautifier.' 

'Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  my 
dear.  So  much  admired  as  you 
have  always  beenl  But  I  do  wish 
you  would  marry ;  you  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  please,  I  am  afraid  you  will 
end  by  being  an  old  maid.' 

Carrie'  flashed  ^n^y,  but  she 
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answered  in  her  usual  low  voice, 
'Pray  do  not  speak  as  if  that  were 
any  degradation.  I  am  yery  happy 
as  I  am,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
marry  unless  I  am,  what  people 
call,  "  in  love."  The  world  thinks 
men  so  fascinating  it  cannot  be- 
lieve a  girl  can  have  reached  twenty- 
six  without  &lling  in  love  with  some 
one  of  them.  It  makes  me  furious 
the  way  people  talk !  A  girl  who 
marries  the  first  man^rho  asks  her 
is  allowed  to  live  in  peace.  A  girl 
who  does  not  wish  to  marry,  who 
has  refused  a  dozen  offers,  and 
might  with  a  little  trouble  have  re- 
fused another  dozen,  is  worried  till 
she  is  almost  ready  to  marry  the 
next  person  who  asks  her.  Is  the 
disgrace  of  old  maidiem  in  the  mere 
fact  of  not  being  married,  or  in 
being  supposed  not  to  have  been 
asked  ?  for  in  the  latter  case  I  might 
get  a  certificate.' 

Mrs.  Ashley  was  rather  bewil- 
dered, and  answered,  'Certainly, my 
dear,  but  it  is  not  usual.' 

Caroline  began  to  laugh,  and  Mrs. 
Ashley  returned  to  the  charge. 

*  Well,  my  dear,  /  like  Sir  Ste- 
phen very  much,  and  so  does  your 
papa;  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  Sir  Stephen  is  devotedly  at- 
tached to  you.' 

This  romantic  sentunent  was  ut- 
tered in  all  good  futh.  Lady  Dash- 
wood,  in  taikmg  to  Mrs.  Ashley, 
had,  perhaps  unintentionally,  al- 
lowed her  to  imply  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  really  the  case. 

Carrie  flushed  again,  but  not  this 
time  with  anger.  Sir  Stephen  was 
a  man  whose  love  a  girl  might  well 
be  proud  of,  even  though  she  could 
not  return  it. 

A  pause  foUowed.  Then  Mrs. 
Ashley  said,  as  she  rose  to  leave 
the  room, '  I  beg.  Caroline,  that  you 
will  not  be  rude  to  Sir  Stephen. 
I  am  sure  you  would  easily  leam  to 
like  him;  and  it  would  be  such  a 
oomfort  to  us  to  leave  you,  with 
your  large  fortune,  safe  with  such  a 
good  man.' 

*  Which,  me  or  the  fortune  ?'  was 
Miss  Ashley's  answer  to  this  appeal, 
adding,  quickly,  '  I  beg  your  par- 
don, mamma ;  I  do  like  him,  only  I 
don't  want  to  marry  him,  or  any 
one  else.'         V  :  ...   .    :   - 


Mrs.  Ashley  was  gone. 

'  Oh  dear  me !'  was  Carrie's  mut- 
tered exclamation,  *who  would  be 
an  heiress  ?  I  believe  I  must  marry 
the  man  to  put  an  end  to  the  bother.' 

At  eight  o'clock  that  morning  the 
sun  had  shone  on  a  very  different 
scene,  our  third  breakfast-tabla 

It  was  a  very  frugal  meal,  in  a 
wretched  little  bouse  in  the  dismal 
manufiBKSturing  town  of  M . 

Mr.  Barlow  was  a  hardworking 
curate,  and  his  wife,  if  possible, 
worked  harder  than  he  did.  Still, 
as  they  sat  at  opposite  ends  of  their 
crowded  table,  there  was  an  air  of 
cheerful  happiness  round  l^em,  and 
the  little  room  had  a  certain  air  of 
refinement. 

Being  a  poor  curate,  I  need  hardly 
explain  that  the  epithet 'crowded' 
applies  to  children— the  eldest  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  with  golden- 
brown  hair  and  large  blue  eyes: 
the  youngest  a  baby  on  its  mother's 
knee. 

Mrs.  Barlow,  having  supplied  the 
children  with  food,  and  comparative 
quiet  reigning,  took  up  a  letter,  and 
said  to  her  husband,  'I  want  to 
consult  you  about  Mrs.  Dudley 
Harewood's  invitation.' 

It  should  be  stated  that  father 
and  mother  would  be  too  much 
occupied  to  talk  after  breakfast,  and 
so,  perforce,  all  afhirs  that  could  be 
were  discussed  without  regard  to 
children. 

'Mrs.  Dudley  Harewood!  Who 
is  she?' 

*0h,  William  I  You  must  re- 
member. My  dear  old  friend  long 
ago,  Mary  Norton.  You  know  I 
told  you  I  was  going  to  write  to  her, 
and  ask  her  if  she  knew  of  any  one 
Aimee  could  go  to.' 

*  Oh,  yes.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
had  so  much  to  think  of  this  morn- 
ing. Perhaps  you  would  read  me 
what  she  says ;  my  class  is  so  early 
this  morning.' 

Mrs.  Barlow  read. 

'  I  am  distressed  you  should  think 
it  needful  to  port  with  your  daugh- 
ter, but,  happily,  I  think  I  know  of 
the  very  thing  for  her.  Mrs.  Dan- 
vers,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
has  two  little  girls,  and  is  very 
anxious  to  have  a  young  governess 
for  them  who  knows  Prench  well. 
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From  your  having  been  bo  much 
abroad  this  would  suit  your  Aimee. 
Mrs.  Danyers  is  a  charming  person, 
and  I  believe  the  girls  are  nice  chil- 
dren. Would  you  allow  your  daugh- 
ter to  oome  and  stay  here  on  the 
i8th  ?  We  have  a  daiace  for  Maiy's 
birthday  on  the  20th,  which  I  think 
she  would  enjoy,  and  I  should  be 
able  to  make  friends  with  her  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  I  ex- 
pect Mrs.  DanyeiB  to  oome  to  us, 
and  she  and  Aimee  could  see  how 
they  like  each  other.  Do  let  your 
child  come,  for  the  sake  of  old  times. 
It  would  giro  me  such  pleasure  to 
be  trusted  with  her.* 

'  That  is  all  about  Aimde.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?* 

'Certainly,  she  must  go.  You 
would  like  it,  Aim^?'  and  Mr.  Bar- 
low turned  to  his  pretty  little  daugh- 
ter. 

'  I  don't  know,  papa.  No,  please, 
I  would  rather  not'  And  her  large 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  That  is  foolish,  my  child.  We 
are  obliged  to  send  you  into  the 
world,  and  it  would  be  neither  wise 
nor  right  to  lose  this  chance  of  se- 
curing you  a  kind  friend.' 

'fiat  the  ball?'  interposed  the 
mother. 

'One  dance  neod  not  turn  her 
little  bead.  I  think  it  would  be 
pleasant  for  her  to  haye  a  little  of 
what  the  world  calls  "pleasure" 
before  she  begins  to  work.  And 
clothes?'  groaned  Mr.  Barlow,  in 
despair. 

'Nerer  mind  that,  though,  my 
dear,  if  you  really  think  she  ought 
to  go;  ril  manage.' 

'  I  think  she  ooght  to  go.' 

'Then  I  will  write  to-day  and  ac- 
cept for  her.' 

Mr.  Barlow  went  ofif  to  his  work. 
Ilalf  a  dozen  children  were  sent  out 
to  walk,  in  the  care  of  each  other 
and  one  small  nurse  girl ;  two  boys 
sat  in  a  corner,  out  of  the  way,  with 
a  Latin  grammar ;  and  Mrs.  Barlow 
and  the  two  eldest  girls  proceeded 
to  wash  up  the  broak&st  things. 

Tidk  went  on  oyer  this  occupa- 
tion, Aim6e  t^urful  and  in  terror  of  * 
it  all;  Susan,  the  next  girl,  eager 
and  hi^py  at  the  unusual  excite- 
ment; Mrs.  Barlow,  misen^ble  at 
the  long-dreaded  idea  of  sending 


her  daughter!  away  from  home, 
thankful  that  there  seemed  such  a 
good  beginning  for  her  life,  and 
completely  at  a  loss  how  to  proyide 
a  ball-dre6& 

This  immediate  troubleoutweighed 
the  others  for  the  moment.  At  last 
she  said  with  a  sigh,  '  We  must  get 
enough  white  muslin  to  make  two 
high  dresses,  and  they  will  be  use- 
ful afterwards  if  you  go  to  Mrs. 
Danyers.  It  would  be  waste  to  get 
you  a  ball-dress  you  would  neyer 
wear  again,  and  I  am  sure  my  Aim^ 
is  too  sensible  to  mind  not  being  as 
well-dressed  as  the  other  young 
ladies.' 

'Oh,  no,  mamma.  The  whole 
thing  frightens  me,  but  not  the  ball 
more  than  anything  else.  I  don't 
think  a  governess  ought  to  be  fine.' 

'  You  will  look  very  nice,  my  dar- 
ling, whatever  you  wear.  Mrs. 
Ha^ewood  will  give  you  some 
flowers  for  your  hair,  I  dare  say. 
The  journey  is  what  distresses  me 
most.  We  cannot  afford  to  send 
any  one  with  you,  and  I  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  your  going  so  far  alone.' 

'  Oh,  mother,  mother !  If  I  could 
only  stay  with  you/  and  Aim^ 
dropped  the  saucer  she  was  wiping 
and  buried  her  face  on  her  mother's 
knee  in  an  agony  of  tears.  Alas! 
only  the  prelude  to  many  more,  to 
be  shed  before  the  misery  of  leaving 
home  for  the  first  time  was  over. 


II. 
The  dreaded  Monday  came,  and 
Aimee  was  looking  out  of  the  window 

of  a  railway  carriage  at  the  M 

station,  choking  back  her  teius,  while 
her  father  stood  below,  giving  a  guard 
a  hardly-spared  half-crown  and  in- 
structions to  look  after  his  daughter. 
As  usual,  the  guard  was  most  civil, 
and  locked  the  door,  with  many 
promises  that,  if  possible,  the  young 
lady  should  be  alone  all  the  way. 
The  train  was  just  going  to  start; 
Mr.  Barlow  said  good-bye  for  the 
last  time,  and  Aim^e,  at  last  giving 
way,  throw  herself  down  on  a  seat 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  carriage, 
and  burst  into  tears.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  a  tall,  handsome 
man  ran  across  the  platform,  an- 
other guard  looking  hurriedly  into 
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Alms's  carriage,  bo  hurriedly  as 
not  to  fiee  her  in  her  dark  oomer, 
unlocked  the  door,  saying, '  Empty 
compartment  here,  Sir  Stephen,' 
and  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood  jumped 
in.  The  train  immediately  started, 
and,  almost  as  immediately,  Sir  Ste- 
phen realised  that  as  it  did  not  stop 
for  two  hours,  he  would  for  pre- 
cisely that  length  of  time  enjoy  the 
exclusive  society  of  a  weeping  wo- 
man, which  prospect  filled  him  with 
consternation. 

HoweTcr,  English  people  are  not 
usually  expected  to  speak  to  each 
other  till  tiiey  are  introduced;  so, 
though  Sir  Stephen  was  very  tender- 
hearted, and  every  sob  of  poor 
Aimde's  affected  him  most  disagree- 
ably, he  settled  himself  as  far  as 
possible  from  her,  and  began  to 
study  the  *  Times.' 

Aimee  cried  for  some  time.  Her 
own  sobs  and  the  great  noise  at  the 
station  had  prevented  her  noticing 
Sir  Stephen's  entrance,  and  when, 
after  some  time  had  passed,  she 
wiped  away  her  tears  and  raised 
her  head,  she  gave  a  start  and  ciy 
of  surprise  at  seeing  him  opposite 
her.  Sir  Stephen  looked  up,  and 
for  a  moment  they  stared  at  each 
other  without  speaking.  Sir  Ste- 
phen being  really 'startled  by  such 
unexpected  beauty.  Aim6e  pos- 
sessed the  rare  gift  of  crying  with- 
out disfiguring  herself,  and  now, 
her  eyes  looking  larger  and  brighter 
than  usual,  the  tears  stilt  hanging 
on  their  lashes.  Sir  Stephen  thought 
she  was  the  loveliest  thing  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  smiled  at  last  and 
said,  'I  am  afraid  I  startled  you.' 
Not  to  speak  to  anything  so  beau- 
tiful was  impossible,  and  he  was 
still  more  fascinated  by  the  sweet, 
low  voice  in  which  Aimde  answered, 
'  Ob,  no ;  it  was  only  I  did  not  know 
any  one  had  got  in.' 

'  Are  you  going  far  T  continued 
Sir  Stephen,  anxious  not  to  let  the 
conversation  drop. 

'  Bather.  But  please,  if  you  don't 
mind— I  don't  want  to  be  rude- 
mamma  told  me  not  to  talk  to 
strangers,'  and  Aimde  crimsoned 
with  confusion. 

'But  we  ought  not  to  be  stran- 
gers,' persisted  Sir  Stephen,  '  for  I 
think  we  both  come  from  M .' 


'Yes.' 

'Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  Sir 
Stephen  Dashwood?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  have  often  heard  papa 
spes^  of  him.  He  says  ho  is  so 
good,  and  gives  so  much  money  in 
charity.' 

It  was  Sir  Stephen's  turn  to  co- 
lour a  little,  but  he  laughed  and 
said, '  I  am  glad  to  hear  I  heive  such 
a  good  character.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  was  all 
Aimee  could  stammer  out,  as  his 
identity  dawned  upon  her. 

'  I  hope  now  you  will  allow  me  to 
take  care  of  you  as  far  as  we  go 
together  V 

*  Thank  you,'  was  all  that  it  oc- 
curred to  Aim^  to  say. 

*  And  now,  may  I  ask  your  name?' 
'  Barlow.' 

'  Barlow !  Is  the  Mr.  Barlow  who 
is  curate  at  St.  John's  your  father  V 

'  Yes.' 

'Then,  Miss  Barlow,  indeed  we 
ought  not  to  be  strangers.  I  assure 
you  your  father  and  I  are  great 
friends ;  we  see  each  other  so  often 
at  meetings  at  M .' 

Aimee  looked  deb'ghted,  and  Sir 
Stephen  went  on.  '  1  should  like  to 
know  where  you  are  going,  if  it  is 
not  rude  to  ask  ?' 

*  To  Birchleigh,'  she  answered. 

'  The  Dudley  Harewoods'  place?' 

*Yes.' 

'How  odd!  I  am  going  there 
too.' 

'Oh!  I  am  so  glad/  exclaimed 
Aimee, '  for  I  don't  know  any  one 
there.' 

*  That's  rather  a  doubtful  compli- 
ment to  me.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.'  And  Aim^ 
looked  so  miserable  that  Sir  Stephen 
quickly  answered,  *  I  beg  yours.  I 
know  what  you  meant:  but  don't 
you  know  Mrs.  Hare  wood  ?' 

'I  don't;  but  she  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  mamma's.  But,  I  don't 
know,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you, 
as  you  are  going  to  Birchleigh,  that 
I  am  going  to  be  a  governess.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,'  Sir 
Stephen  answered,  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart 

'  Why  are  you  sorry  ?'  exclaimed 
Aim^e,  her  whole  &ce  changing, 
brightening  with  animation,  and  her 
eyes  shining  with  a  strangely-beau- 
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tifol  light  '  I  think  it  such  a  thing 
to  be  tbankfol  for  to  be  able  to  go 
and  work  for  my  dear  father  and 
mother  r  And  then,  ashamed  of 
haying  so  spoken  to  a  straDger,  she 
looked  down  and  half-tnmed  away, 
blushing  and  looking  so  lovely  that 
8ir  Stephen  felt  inclined  to  fall  on 
his  knees  and  then  and  there  im- 
plore her  to  give  him  the  right  to  pro- 
tect her  from  all  trouble  and  sorrow 
for  the  future.  This,  however,  was 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  so  he 
rushed  to  the  other  extreme,  turned 
away  from  her,  and  took  up  the 
'Times'  again,  leaving  Aim^e  won- 
dering if  she  had  said  anything  to 
annoy  him.  Her  conscience  felt 
clear,  and  she  took  out  the  book  her 
£ither  had  given  her  to  enliveh  the 
journey;  and  when  Sir  Stephen 
threw  down  his  newspaper  in  dis- 
gust she  was  reading,  or  pretending 
to  read,  so  intently  that  he  had  no 
pretext  for  disturbing  her  till  they 

stopped  at  X ,  where  they  had 

to  change  carriages.  Here  Aim6e 
was  most  grateful  to  him ;  he  was  so 
kind  looking  after  her  and  her  small 
amount  of  luggage,  and  taking  care 
of  her  as  they  crossed  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  rail  on  their  way  to  the 
other  train,  where,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  got  into  itie  same  carriage 
with  her. 

He  found  it  impossible,  though, 
to  renew  the  conversation.  Aimec 
was  afraid  her  mother  would  not 
approve  of  her  having  talked  to  a 
stranger,  even  though  it  was  such 
a  stranger  as  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood, 
and  she  resolved  to  speak  no  more 
to  him. 


m. 


Very,  comparatively,  stupid  Sir 
Stephen  found  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  was  very  glad  to  reach  the 
Birchleigh  Station^  where  a  servant 
was  waiting,  who  announced  that 
Mrs.  Harewood  was  waiting  for  Miss 
Barlow. 

She  was  driving  herself  in  a  low 
pony  carriage,  and  greeted  Aim^e 
most  cordially.  '  I  drove  over  for 
yoa  myself,  because  I  thought  it 
would  be  less  formidable  for  you 
than  arriving  alone.  Sir  Stephen, 
you  must  irj  to  find  room  in  the 


dog-cari    Charles  expected  you  by 
the  next  train.' 

'I  found  this  train  suited  me 
better.  I  shall  enjoy  the  walk  to 
Birchleighj  thanks.  What  time, 
though,  do  you  dine  ?' 

•Eight;  so  you  have  plenty  of 
time,  unless  you  lose  your  way  in 
the  dark.  Au  revoirl*  And  the 
spirited  little  ponies  started  briskly 
homewards. 

Aim6e  was  at  once  fascinated  by 
Mrs.  Harewood.  She  looked  so 
sunnily  bright  and  young,  that  it 
seemed  incredible  she  could  be  her 
mother's  contemporary. 

'Dear  little  thing!'  she  began, 
in  her  rich,  sweet  voice,  as  Qiey 
drove  off;  'your  mother  tells  me 
this  is  the  first  time  you  have  left 
home  alona  I  hope  you  will  try  to 
be  happy  with  us.  You  know,  long 
ftgOj  your  dear  mother  was  my 
greatest  friend.' 

Mrs.  Harewood  sighed,  and  then 
went  on, '  I  never  can  persuade  her 
to  come  and  see  me  now.' 

*  Oh,  mamma  never  leaves  home, . 
even  for  a  day  V  exclaimed  Aimce. 
'  She  is  much  too  busy.' 

Mrs.  Harewood  mused  on  the 
different  lives  of  herself  and  her 
friend;  then,  as  the  thought  re- 
turned to  her,  she  asked, '  Do  you 
know  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood  well  ?' 
'I  never  saw  him  till  to-day. 
He  knows  papa.' 

'  He's  stiil  rather  young  to  cha- 
perone  young  ladies,'  thought  Mrs. 
Harewood;  and  wishing  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mystery,  if  mys- 
tery there  were,  she  continued — 

/  MrR.  Barlow  asked  him  to  take 
care  of  you?' 

'  No.  He  got  into  the  same  car- 
riage at  M .  He  told  me  him- 
self who  he  was.' 

Mrs.  Harewood  thought  all  might 
not  be  going  well  for  Miss  Ashley, 
bat  she  did  not  like  to  commence 
her  acquaintance  with  Aim6e  by  a 
lecture  on  propriety  of  behaviour, 
and  therefore  devoted  herself  to 
amusing  her  guest  by  light  talk  on 
unimportant  subjects. 

It  seemed  a  long  while  before 
they  reached  Birchleigh  to  Aim6e, 
and  she  was  very  glad  when  Mrs. 
Harewood  led  her  into  the  morning 
room,  looking  so  bright  and  cheery 
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after  the  twilight  and  drizzling  rain 
outside.  A  yoong  girl  roee  from  a 
low  easy-chair  as  they  entered. 

'  Mary,  darling,  here  is  Miss  Bar- 
low. Aim^,  I  think  we  must  call 
yon,  dear.  Do  giye  her  some  tea 
quickly.  We  are  cold  and  wet 
I  suppose  the  Ashleys  are  not 
comer 

'  No^  mamma,  but  they  ought  to 
be  here  now.  Is  Sir  Stephen 
come?' 

'  Yes,  but  he  would  walk.  I  hope 
he  will  enjoy  this  wet  eyening. 
How  do  you  do,  dear  Mrs.  Ashley?' 

Thereupon  ensued  great  kissing 
and  hand-shaking  as  the  five 
Ashleys  entered.  Then  the  con- 
fusion subsided.  Mary  poured  out 
tea  for  the  two  ladies.  Mr.  Ashley 
talked  county  talk  to  Mrs.  Hare- 
wood.  Jack,  who  was  bashful, 
bat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  Willie,  who  was  for- 
ward, stared  at  Aimee,  who  sat 
silently  thinking  of  Sir  Stephen 
out  in  the  rain,  and  wishing  he 
would  arriye  and  protect  her.  She 
heard  a  heavy  tread  at  last,  and 
eagerly  looked  towards  the  door, 
but  it  was  only  Mr.  Harewood,  who 
shook  hands  with  her  cordiidly,  and 
seemed  as  pleasantly  kind  as  his 
wife. 

Something  was  said  about  rooms, 
and  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  daughter 
rose.  'Come,  Aim^,'  said  Mary; 
and  to  her  great  joy  the  door  closed 
between  her  and  Willie's  ^  inquisi- 
tive eyes. 

The  room  assigned  to  her  was 
close  to  Mary  Harewood's,  who  was 
most  kind  in  sending  her  maid;  and 
very  lovely  Aim6e  looked  as  she 
went  down  stairs  in  her  simple  white 
dress,  and  great  trepidation  at  the 
thought  of '  dining  down  stairs.' 

Thirty  people  staying  in  the 
house,  Mary  said.  The  eldest  and 
much-brought-forward  daughter  of 
a  very  worldly  mother,  Mary  was 
as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  if  she 
had  been  '  out  *  for  years,  and  could 
not  in  the  least  understand  Aim^e's 
fears,  or  her  pitiful  entreaties  to  be 
allowed  to  drink  tea  with  the  chil- 
dren. So,  terribly  frightened,  she 
entered  the  huge  drawing-room,  be- 
wildered to  see  60  many  people  and 
hear  so  little  noise.    Several  gentle- 


men came  forward  to  speak  to  Miss 
Harewood,  and  Aimee  stood  alone, 
feeling  very  wretched,  but  timidly 
raising  her  eyes  now  and  then  to 
look,  in  vain,  for  Sir  Stephen. 

At  length  dinner  was  announced, 
and  after  a  little  waiting  Aim^ 
was  assigned  to  Jack  Ashley,  who, 
being  quite  as  shy  as  herself,  con- 
ducted her  in  solemn  silence  down 
the  great  staurcase,  across  the  great 
hall,  and  into  the  gteeX  dining-room, 
where,  still  in  solemn  silence,  they 
took  their  seats. 

Aim6e  had  never  seen  such  a 
sight  before.  The  beautiful  and 
rare  fruit  and  flowers,  the  graceful 
ferns,  the  eiquisite  china  and  costly 
plate,  formed  a  contrast  to  the 
meals  at  home.  Ladies  richly 
dressed  and  shining  with  jewels  sat 
round  the  table,  while,  close  to 
Aim^,  was  Mrs.  Harewood,  in  pale 
green  satin  and  white  lace,  dia- 
monds flashing  on  her  head  and 
neck.  Aim^  felt  as  if  she  were  in 
a  dream.  The  scent  of  the  flowers, 
the  dazzling  lights,  the  low  mur- 
mur of  many  voices,  were  all 
mingling  in  confusion,  and  Aim6e 
began  to  feel  faint,  when  some  one 
quietly  took  the  empty  chair  at  her 
right  hand,  and  a  low  voice  said, 
half-  laughingly,  '  Grood  evening. 
Miss  Barlow.' 

She  looked  round  to  see  Sir  Ste- 
phen's handsome  face;  but  before 
she  had  time  to  speak  Mrs.  Hare- 
wood interrupted,  'Did  you  lose 
your  way,  Sir  Stephen?' 

'Of  course,'  he  answered  in  a 
resigned  tone.  'I  ought  to  know 
my  way  by  this  time,  but  somehow 
in  the  dusk  I  missed  a  turn,  and 
only  got  here  half  an  hour  ago.' 

*  How  wet  you  must  have  been  1 
Aim^  exclaimed,  as  Mrs.  Hare- 
wood's  next  neighbour  claimed  her 
attention,  in  a  voice  of  immense 
pity,  which  made  Sir  Stephen 
smile. 

'That  does  not  hurt  much.  I 
suppose  you  got  here  before  it  be- 
gan?' 

'  It  was  jost  beginning.' 

'  A  cold  greeting  I  Well,  how  do 
you  like  Birchleigh?' 

'  I  am  frightened.' 

'  What  of?' 

'  Everything.    I  did  so  beg  Miss 
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Harewood  to  let  me  have  tea  in  the 
nursery/ 

'  I  am  Tery  glad  she  refused  snch 
an  absord  request.  Bat  please  do 
eat  something ;'  for  the  idea  of  eat- 
ing had  not  occurred  to  Aim^. 

'  Here's  a  bill  of  fare.  There,  I 
recommend  that/  he  continued, , 
pointing  to  a  long  French  name,  ' 
which  conyeyed  no  idea  to  Aim^'s 
ignorant  mind.  HowoTer,  the  dish 
warranted  Sir  Stephen's  encomium, 
and  she  felt  better,  and  very  grate- 
fol  to  him  for  his  kind  manner  to 
her— 80  grateful,  that  at  last  she 
said,  '  You  are  so  kind  to  me !  I 
should  be  so  miserable  just  now  if 
you  were  not  hera' 

'  Bathftr  strong.'  thought  Sir  Ste- 
phen. '  What  a  dear  little  innocent 
child  she  is!'  continning,  aloud, '  I 
am  Yery  glad.  You  see  I  was  quite 
right  when  I  told  you  this  morning 
we  ought  not  to  be  strangers.' 

*I  am  afraid  I  was  very  rude,' 
Aim^  said,  timidly,  with  a  fasci- 
nating blush.  'I  ncTer  travelled 
alone  before,  and  I  was  so  fright- 
ened.' 

'  You  were  not  in  the  least  ruda 
I  am  very  glad  we  did  make  each 
other's  acquaintance  before  we  ar- 
rived here,  for  now  I  feel  quite  an 
old  friend.' 

*  Oh,  yes !'  said  Aim^,  venturing 
to  raise  her  eyes  timidly  to  his  face. 
'  I  never  can  thank  you  enough  for 
being  so  kind  to  ma  When  you 
see  papa  again  he  will  thank  you 
properly.' 

'  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your 
thanks  for  the  present,' 

'I  shall  write  to  mamma  to- 
morrow, and  tell  her  how  kind  you 
have  been.  And  you  will  take  care 
of  me,  please,  won't  you,  all  the 
time  you  are  here?' 

'  With  all  my  heart  1'  Sir  Stephen 
answered  with  such  fervour  that 
ahe  looked  up  surprised ;  while  he 
wondered  what  there  was  about 
this  timid  child  whidi  had  so  be- 
witched  him. 

'  How  is  the  election  likely  to  go 
in  your  part  of  the  world,  I^ish- 
wood?*  here  asked  an  old  gentle- 
man across  the  table,  an  eager  poli- 
tician, who  seized  the  first  pause  to 
make  this  inquiry;  and  Mrs,  Hare- 
wood,  who  was  very  political,  joined 


in  the  conversation,  and  for  some 
time  animated  talk  went  on  amongst 
the  people  nearest  their  hostess. 
Aisnee  listened  eagerly,  feeling 
proud  of  the  way  all  seemed  to 
refer  to  Sir  Stephen,  and  much 
struck  by  the  easy  way,  yet  not 
boastfully,  in  which  he  talked  of  men 
and  measures. 

Much  to  her  annoyance.  Jack 
Ashley  now  took  courage  and  made 
his  first  observation  to  her.  It  was 
the  stock  question, '  Have  you  come 
&r  to-day?'  followed  up,  on  her 
answering,  'Yes,  rather,'  by  the 
usual  second  question  in  country 
houses,  'Did  you  drive?' 

Aim^e's   answer,  'I  came  from 

M ,'    surprised   him,   and    he 

thought  of  asking  if  she  lived  in  that 
horrid  place,  but  thought  it  might 
be  rude.  So  he  observed,  'Very 
pretty  plant  that  is.' 

'  Yes,  very/  said  Aim6e,  who  felt 
more  shy  with  this  stupid  boy  than 
with  Sir  Stephen.  She  began  to 
wonder  why  this  was ;  then  wished 
they  would  leave  off  talking  poli- 
tics, hoping  he  might  in  that  case 
speak  to  her;  then  wondered  if  she 
ought  to  speak  to  Jack,  but  could 
think  of  notliing  to  say.  Dinner 
seemed  at  last  as  if  it  never  would 
end.  She  might  have  enjoyed  the 
novel  scene,  however,  if  Jack  had 
not  been  sadly  on  her  mind,  as  well 
as  her  terror  of  the  fine  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room  afterwards.  She 
looked  towards  Jack  now  and  then, 
hoi)ing  he  would  speak  and  break 
their  stnpid  silence,  but  in  vain. 
At  last  I  rs.  Harewood  rose.  Mary  s 
numerous  young  -  lady  friends 
crowded  round  her  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  the  hall,  but  she  smiled 
good-naturedly  at  Aimee,  who  had 
shrunk  into  a  comer,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  one  or  two  of  them. 
'Mary,  how  can  you  stay  in  this 
cold !'  exclaimed  Miss  Ashley,  after 
a  minute  or  two  had  passed;  she 
looked  so  regally  handsome  in  her 
rich  evening  dress  that  Aim<^ 
hardly  recognized  her.  '  Miss  Bar- 
low, you  are  shivering,'  she  added 
kindly,  'come  up  stairs/  and  a 
general  move  was  mada  Miss 
Ashley  continued  to  talk  to  Aim6e. 
Mrs.  Harewood  had  told  her  story, 
and  Caroline  felt  very  sorry  for  the 
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little  goTerness.  Aimee  was  sur- 
prised to  find  herself  yery  comfort- 
able in  mind  as  she  talked  to  her 
new  friend  in  the  stately  drawing- 
room.  The  gentlemen  soon  came 
upi  and  Aim^  felt  a  severe  pang 
when  Sir  Stephen,  without  even 
looking  at  her,  went  to  Miss  Ashley 
and  began  to  talk  to  her.  It  was 
unnecessary  pain.  Sir  Stephen 
only  remained  the  short  time  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Ashleys  made  almost  imperative, 
and  then  moving  away  returned  to 
her  no  more.  'My  match-making 
mother  is  wrong,  I  suspect/  was 
Mibs  Ashlej's  calm  reflection. 
Aimee  had  been  watching  them 
intently,  with  a  vague  hope  that 
Sir  Stephen  might  turn  to  her 
next,  but  in  vain.  He  passed  on  to 
Mrs.  Harewood,  with  the  intention, 
however,  of  asking  questions  about 
Aimee,  and  went  at  once  to  his 
subject  by  saying, '  I  want  to  know 
who  your  Uitle protegee  is?* 

'Miss  Barlow?  Her  father  is 
a  curate  at  M— -.  Your  town, 
though.    Did  you  never  meet  him  ?' 

'Oh,  yes  I  often;  but  I  know 
know  nothing  of  his  family  or  ante- 
cedents.' 

'  It  is  a  sad  story.  Mrs.  Barlow 
was  old  Mr.  Howard's  only  child. 
You  must  have  met  him  at  my 
father's.  He  was  our  next  neigh- 
bour.' 

'Yes,  I  remember  seeing  Miss 
Howard  once.  Is  she  Miss  Bar- 
low's mother  1'  Sir  Stephen's  joy 
at  finding  Aimce's  mother  1  elonged 
to  one  of  the  best  familie .  in  Eng- 
land was  perhaps  unreasouable. 

'  She  was  a  great  friend  of  mine. 
In  those  days  every  one  thought 
she  would  be  an  immense  heiress. 
She  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Barlow 
when  they  were  both  quite  young. 
Mr.  Howard  liked  him  very  much. 
He  had  no  money,  but  was  very 
clever,  and  Mr.  Howard  meant  him 
to  stand  for  the  county  as  soon  as 
he  left  college.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  he  became  what  people 
call  "very  good,"  and  thought  it 
his  duty  to  become  a  clergyman.' 

'And  Mr.  Howard  was  furious, 
and  refused  his  consent?' 

'  Yes.  Mrs.  Barlow,  very  rightly, 
/  think,  would  not  break  off  her 


engagement,  and  so  they  married, 
and  Mr.  Howard  left  everything  to 
a  distant  cousin.' 

'  Mr.  Barlow  looks  as  if  life  had 
gone  hard  with  him.' 

'  Indeed  it  has.  His  health  com- 
pletely broke  down,  from  over-work, 
a  few  years  after  their  marriage,  and 
my  husband  managed  to  get  him  the 

chaplaincy  at  S .  Wretched  pay, 

but  the  Italian  climate  quite  restored 
his  health,  and  feeling  quite  well, 
he  thought  it  his  duty,  two  years 
ago,  to  take  that  curacy  at  M .' 

'  I  should  say  his  health  was 
giving  way  again.' 

'  Most  likely.  He  is  one  of  those 
good  but  tiresome  men  who  ought 
not  to  marry.  I  have  no  patience 
with  a  man  in  his  position  reck- 
lessly throwing  away  his  life  with 
a  wife  and  children  depending  on 
him.' 

'  I  am  afraid  we  are  hardly  good 
enough  ourselves  to  imderstand 
him,'  Sir  Stephen  answered,  gravely. 
'  "Miss  Barlow  told  me  she  was  going 
to  be  a  governess,'  he  added. 

'  Mrs.  Barlow  wrote  to  ask  me  if 
I  knew  of  anything  for  her,  so  I 
asked  her  to  come  here  to  meet 
Mrs.  Danvers,  and  see  if  she  would 
do  for  her  little  girls.' 

Do.  Sir  Stephen  felt  very  angry 
that  such  a  word  should  be  applied 
to  Aimee;  and  then  he  wondered 
why  he  should  care,  and  the  answer 
would  come,  that,  odd  and  unsuit- 
able though  it  might  seem,  this 
young  girl  had  taken  the  place  in 
his  heart  which  he  had  thought  was 
left  empty  for  ever. 

While  he  was  coming  to  this 
conclusion  a  round  game  was  pro- 
posed, and  he  went  to  the  youthful 
end  of  the  room. 

'You  will  play,  Aimeo?*  asked 
Mary  Harewood. 

'  1  don't  know  how.' 

'  Then  I'll  teach  you,'  said  Sir 
Stephen.  '  We'll  bank  together. 
Everlasting  "  Pips,"  I  suppose, 
Mary  ?' 

Very  pleasant  Aimee  found  that 
game,  and  though  most  of  the  party 
hated  the  very  sight  of  the  cards 
and  counters,  they  bore  their  fate 
manfully,  and  the  evening  wore 
away  with  a  fair  show  of  mirth. 
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IV. 

Aimee,  next  morning,  after  writing 
to  her  mother,  went  to  Mary  Hare- 
wood's  room,  and  fomid  her  not 
nearly  ready  for  breakfcwt.  '  Do  go 
down/  she  said.  'Papa  is  always 
80  fond  of  punctual  people.' 

Aimee  therefore  went  down  in 
mnch  fear,  and  made  her  way  to  the 
morning  room^ heartily  wishing  her- 
gelf  oat  of  it  when  she  found  it  only 
contained  Mr.  Harewood,  Sir  Ste- 
phen, and  three  or  four  other 
gentlemen.  The  former  came  for- 
ward at  once,  and  said  cordially, 
'  I  am  delighted  to  see  one  punctual 
young  lady.'  But  eren  that  and 
Sir  Stephen's  kind  greeting  did  not 
reassure  her  much,  and  she  stood 
blushing  and  looking  lovely  as  she 
answered  Mr.  Harewood  in  mono- 
syllables, while  Sir  Stephen  gazed 
at  her  with  silent  admiration. 

Only  a  few  minutes  passed,  though 
th^  seemed  ages  to  Aim^e,  and 
then  Mrs.  Harewood  entered,  and 
the  small  party  adjourned  to  break- 
fiisi 

One  after  another  the  rest  came 
in  —  some  looking  injured,  some 
sulky ;  and  as  they  sat  round  the 
table  making  futile  attempts  at 
oonyersation  they  formed  a  proof, 
if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  mode  of  life. 

*  Do  make  haste,  Stephen,'  Mr. 
Harewood  said  at  last  to  Sir  Stephen, 
who  was  dawdling  over  his  break- 
fiist,  and  devoting  most  of  his  time 
to  moody  meditation,  having  been 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  sit  next 
Aim^.  '  Do  make  haste,  we  must 
start  at  eleven.' 

'  I  think  I  shall  stay  at  home.' 

'  Stay  at  home !  Our  crack  shot ! 
I  beg  your  pardon,  but,  unless  you 
have  some  good  reason,  shoot  you 
most,'  answered  his  host,  in  agony 
at  the  thought  of  the  probable  de- 
ficit in  his  bag  that  day. 

Good  reason  Sir  Stephen  had,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  give  it,  so  he 
answered  carelessly,  'Of  course  I'll 
go,  if  you  care  about  it.'  And  he 
saw  a  cloud  of  sorrow  pass  over  a 
little  face  opposite  him,  and  thought 
how  dear  and  innocent  it  was,  with- 
out an  idea  of  hiding  any  emotion. 
Sir  Stephen  was  hopelessly  in  love ! 


Very  long  the  day  seemed  to 
Aim^.  She  sat  in  the  morning 
room,  looking  at  books,  wondering 
where  all  the  ladies  were,  and  why 
the  few  who  came  and  went  never 
spoke  to  her.  There  were  no 
gentlemen  at  luncheon,  save  one 
or  two  elderly  bores.  Afterwards 
riding,  driving,  walking.  Aimee 
walked,  and  though  the  Birchleigh 
woods  were  famous  for  their  beauty, 
foimd  it  dull  work,  for  her  two 
friends  Mary  Harewood  and  Miss 
Ashley  were  riding,  and  the  people 
who  walked  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  talk  to  her.  Then  they 
came  in  and  had  tea,  after  which, 
as  after  breakfast,  the  ladies  va- 
nished, and  Aim^  was  left  alone 
with  two  of  the  bores,  which  so 
alarmed  her  that  she  fled  to  her 
room  with  a  book,  and  almost  cried 
at  the  thought  that  now  she  should 
not  see  Sir  Stephen  till  dinner-time. 

The  long  time  of  waiting  till  then 
was  broken  by  Mrs.  Harewood 
sending  for  her  to  her  boudoir,  and 
talking  to  her  for  some  time  very 
kindly.  She  went  down  to  the  draw- 
ing-room in  good  time,  but,  though 
Sir  Stephen  was  there  before  her,  he 
was  talking  to  an  old  lady,  and  could 
*  not  get  away,  much  as  he  wished  it. 
At  dinner  they  were  placed  far 
apart,  and  with  a  thick  bush  be- 
tween them.  Aim^e  mentally 
called  it  a  horrid  old  thing,  and 
once  tried  to  look  round  it,  but 
meeting  Sir  Stephen's  eyes  endea- 
vouring to  do  the  same,  she 
blushed  violently,  and  did  not  re- 
peat the  attempt  A  young  man 
a  little  less  stupid  than  Jack  Ash- 
ley had  taken  her  in,  and  they  got 
on  pretty  well. 

After  dinner  Sir  Stephen  meant 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  but  he 
was  intercepted  on  his  way,  and 
then  made  to  play  at  whist. 

She  cried  that  night,  and  won- 
dered why  in  a  country  house 
gentlemen  should  be  so  carefully 
kept  away  from  the  ladies.  It  never 
occTirred  to  her  to  wonder  why  she 
cared  so  much  about  Sir  Stephen. 
He  seemed  her  one  friend  in  that 
great  house,  and  she  thought  of  no- 
thing more. 

The  next  [morning  she  was  too 
shy   to  go  down   till   Mary  was 
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ready,  and  then  it  iwas  so  laie  that 
most  of  the  gentlemen  were  gone 
oat  shooting,  and  Sir  Stephen  had 
again  been  impressed. 

The  day  passed  much  in  the 
Fame  way  as  the  day  before,  save 
that  Aimee  was  much  pleased  and 
amused  by  being  allowed  to  help  to 
arrange  and  ornament  the  house  for 
the  evening's  dance. 

After  tela  Miss  Ashley  was  sum- 
moned to  her  mother's  room. 

'Sit  down,  Caroline,'  said  Mrs. 
Ashley,  as  her  daughter  stood  im- 
patiently before  her. 

'  I  really  can't  stay,  mamma. 
Mrs.  Harewood  wishes  some  of  the 
flowers  to  be  aitert^d  in  the  ball- 
room, and  Mary  asked  me  to  help 
her.' 

'  They  must  manage  without  you, 
my  dear,  for  a  little.' 

The, .tone  was  so  serious  that 
Caroline  saw  no  help  for  it,  and 
drew  a  comfortable  arm-chair  to  the 
fire. 

'  You  are  twenty-six,  my  dear.' 

« Oh,  I  know  that.' 

'  Hush,  Caroline.  I  wish  to  speak 
seriously  to  you  on  a  subject  I  know 
you  dislike.  But  how  can  I  avoid 
doing  it,  when  I  see  you  deliberately 
throwing  away  such  a  chance  of* 
happiness?' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  mamma,  if 
you  mean  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood. 
It's  the  greatest  nonsense  I  ever 
heard.  He  does  not  care  for  me  in 
the  least.' 

'  He  does.  But  he  cannot  show  it 
while  your  manner  to  him  is  so 
cold.' 

'He's  desperately  in  love  with 
Miss  Barlow,  so  that  settles  the 
question.' 

'Impossible!  that  sort  of  thing 
never  happened  out  of  a  novel!' 

'  I  believe  many  poor  governesses 
do  delude  themselves  with  wild 
ideas  of  romantic  heroes,  but  MiBS 
Barlow  is  very  diflferent.  She  is 
going  into  the  world  bravely,  with- 
out any  nonsense  in  her  head,  and  I 
think  she  will  be  rewarded  at  once 
by  meeting  a  sensible  man  who  can 
see  and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  her 
character.' 

Mrs.  Ashley  was  not  in  the  least 
touched  by  this  outburst 
'I   don't  believe  it,   she   said. 


'  Sir  Stephen  is  far  too  much  a  man 
of  the  world  to  do  anything  so 
foolish.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  foolish.  But  I 
really  cannot  stay  any  longer.  I 
am  sick  of  Sir  Stephen's  name.' 
And  Caroline  made  good  her  retreat 
at  last 

Mrs.  Ashley,  in  wild  despair, 
hurried  to  Mrs.  Harewood's  boudoir. 

'Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harewood, 
such  dreadful  news  I  Caroline  tells 
me  Sir  Stephen  is  in  love  with  Miss 
Barlow.' 

'  What  nonsense  !'  Mrs.  Hare- 
wood  calmly  answered,  adding, 
rather  sharply,  '  How  came  she  to 
say  anything  on  such  a  subject?' 

'Why  her  manner  to  him  is  so 
cold,  I  thought  it  better  to  speak  to 
her  before  to-night,  and  then  she 
said  that.' 

'  The  idea  is  absurd.  He  has  far 
too  much  sense  even  to  have  thought 
of  anything  so  ridiculous.' 

Mrs.  Harewood  spoke  severely, 
and  looked  so  haughty  and  unsym- 
pathetic that  Mrs.  Ashley  left  the 
room  in  despair,  feeling  rather 
ashamed,  and  not  in  the  least  con- 
vinced. 

Down  stairs  Mary,  Caroline,  Aimee, 
and  one  or  two  favoured  young 
ladies  were  superintending,  and,  in- 
deed, working  hard  themselves,  in 
the  rearrangement  of  the  flowers 
Mrs.  Harewood  had  desired.  Very 
lovely  the  room  looked  when  it 
was  all  done,  and  then  Caroline, 
prompted  by  some  kindly  impulse, 
turned  to  Aim6e  and  asked,  '  What 
are  you  going  to  wear  to-night  ?' 

'  My  clean  white  muslin.  I  have 
nothing  else,'  Aimee  answered; 
adding,  timidly,  '  Do  you  think — ^is 
it  vej-y  dreadful  to  wear  a  high 
dress?' 

Caroline  laughed  good-naturedly. 

'  No,  indeed :  you  will  only  look 
as  if  you  were  not  out' 

'  And,  please — ^you  are  so  kind — 
do  you  think  I  might  have  some 
flowers  for  my  hair?  I  was  afraid 
to  ask  Miss  Harewood.' 

'  Certainly.  I'll  manage  that,  and 
bring  them  to  your  room  and  put 
them  in  for  you,  if  you  lika' 

Alms's  thanks  were  fervent 

She  did  not  speak  to  Sir  Stephen 
either  before  or  during  dinner ;  but 
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tho  moment  she  entered  the  ball- 
loom  he  came  np  to  her. 

She  really  looked  yery  beantifal. 
The  simple  white  dress  suited  her 
quiet  style  of  beanty^  and  her  hair 
did  credit  to  Miss  Ashley,  who  had 
felt  a  little  sad,  and  very  mnch 
amosedj  as  she  wreathed  those 
white  roses  for  her  unsuspecting 
rival. 

Aim^  had  seated  herself  on  a 
Fofo  by  her  side  now,  and  Mrs. 
Ashley,  who  was  close  to  her 
daughter,  saw  with  horror  that  Sir 
Stephen  drew  a  chair  behind  the 
sofii,  and  half  turning  his  back  on 
Caroline,  began  to  talk  to  Aim^, 
and  in  such  a  low  Toice  that  she 
could  not  hear  what  he  said,  which 
was  a  great  aggravation. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  give 
Aim^e  a  card,  saying,  *  I  am  so 
glad  Mary  insisted  on  having  cards, 
to  be  quite  like  a  "  real  liall.''  Now, 
may  I  put  my  name  down?* 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  took  it 
as  he  spoke,  and  when  he  restored 
it  Aim^  was  surprised  to  see  how 
often  he  had  written  his  name. 

'You  do  not  think  it  too  many,  I 
hope?'  he  asked,  as  he  saw  her 
expression. 

'  I  did  not  know  if  it  was  right. 
This  is  my  first  ball,  you  know.  Is 
it  right?'  she  asked,  suddenly,  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  face. 

'Quite,'  he  answered,  adding  to 
himself, '  I  wili  make  it  so.' 

'  How  little  we  have  seen  of  each 
other  the  last  few  days!'  he  con- 
tinued, after  looking  roand  and 
seeing  Miss  Ashley  was  talking  to 
some  one.  '  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
been  of  much  use  to  you.' 

'  I  think  it  is  very  stupid  of  gen- 
tlenoen  to  shoot  all  day,'  Aim^ 
answered,  candidly. 

'Not  always.  But  I  did  think  it 
a  horrid  bore  to-day  ^nd  yesterday,' 
he  said,  in  a  marked  tone  that 
Aimee  was  too  ignorant  to  appro- 
cia^ 

'  To-morrow,  I  believe,  the  ladies 
are  coming  out  to  lunch  with  us,  so 
that  will  be  a  degree  better.  And, 
alas!  it  is  my  last  day,  for  I  find  I 
most  go  home  on  Friday.' 

This  was  quite  true,  but  he  men- 
tioned it  now  to  see  how  Aimee 
would  take  it. 


Tears  dimmed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  but  she  said  bravely,  'I 
am  so  sorry:  I  shall  miss  you  so 
much.' 

'  Don't  let  8  think  of  it  now.  To- 
night, happily,  I  need  not  play,  at 
whist,  so  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself. 
Will  you  come  ?  They  are  going  to 
begin  the  first  dance.' 

That  night  was  strange  bliss  to 
Aim^.  She  danced  beautifully; 
and  Sir  Stephen,  who  had  done  the 
same  in  his  early  youth,  found  he 
had  not  forgotten  the  art. 

Dance  followed  dance.  Sir  Stephen 
cast  all  scruples  to  the  wind,  and 
Aimee,  childishly  trustfal  in  him, 
made  no  remonstrance. 

Of  course  they  were  remarked. 
Mrs.  Ashley,  before  much  time  had 
passed,  came  eagerly  to  Mrs.  Hare- 
wood.  'It  is  just  as  I  told  you! 
He  has  danced  three  times  with  her 
already!* 

'Who  is  "he"?'  asked  Mrs. 
Harewood,  rather  provokingly. 

'  Sir  Stephen  Dash  wood,  of  course.' 

'Oh I    And  "she"?' 

'  Why,  of  course,  Miss  Barlow.' 

'Three  times  already!  that  is 
rather  strong.*  And  with  a  laugh 
she  turned  to  some  one  else. 

However,  she  kept  her  eye  on 
them,  and  was  relieved  to  see  Sir 
Stephen  dancing  with  Miss  Ashley. 
That  did  not  last  long,  and  she  saw 
him  dancing  again  and  again  with 
Aimee.  Then  at  last  they  went  to 
supper  together,  and  Mrs.  Harewood 
thought  it  was  quite  time  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  As  soon  as  Aim^  re- 
turned to  her  neighbourhood,  she 
went  to  her,  and  said,  '  Aim^o,  my 
dear,  you  must  not  dance  any  more 
with  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood.  Tou 
need  not  blush  so  much ;  I  dare  say 
you  did  not  know  it  was  wrong  to 
make  yourself  so  conspicuous.' 

'  But,'  faltered  Aim^e,  '  I  am  en- 
gaged to  him  for  several  moro 
dances.' 

'You  must  make  some  excuse. 
You  cannot  dance  with  him  any 
more.  Don't  look  so  wretobed, 
poor  chud ;  of  course  yon  knew  no 
better,  and  I  shall  speak  to  him  to- 
morrow.' 

This  promise  did  not  console 
Aimee  in  the  least,  and  she  stood, 
naturally   wi£liing   that   the  floor 
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would  open  and  swallow  her  and 
her  conftifiion.  She  oould  not  fly 
to  take  refage  in  her  room,  for  in 
the  doorway  she  saw  Sir  Stephen, 
and  she  dare  not  pcuss  him.  So  she 
stayed  where  she  was,  trying  hard 
not  to  cry,  and  shrinking  as  much 
as  she  conld  behind  a  stand  of 
flowers.  She  heard  a  glorious  yalse 
begin,  and  her  heart  beat  fast  as 
she  wondered  whether  he  would 
find  her,  and  what  he  would  say. 
Mrs.  Harewood  must  be  right,  but 
how  could  Sir  Stephen  be  wrong? 
While  pondering  oyer  this  dilemma, 
she  hesud  his  well-known  voice. 

'  I  have  found  you  at  last  1  Our 
valse  is  half  over.  Why,  what* s  the 
matter  ?' 

For  a  moment  Aimce  could  not 
speak :  then  she  gasped  out,  '  Mrs. 
Harewood  said  I  was  not  to  dance 
with  you  any  more.  She  said  it 
was  wrong.    I  am  very  sorry.' 

'  Aim6e,  my  darling !  Wrong  I  I 
was  wrong  to  expose  you  to  this ! 
I  ought  to  have  spoken  sooner. 
Don't  you  know  how  I  love  you  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  my  one  wish 
is  that  you  should  be  my  wife?' 

At  this  moment  Sir  Stephen  was 
nearly  knocked  down  by  a  couple  of 
very  energetic  dancers;  and  while 
he  was  receiving  abject  apologies, 
Mrs.  Harewood,  who  had  seen  him 
find  Aim^,  came  up,  and  in  a  sweet 
but  decided  voice  begged  he  would 
dance  with  a  certain  hideous  young 
lady  of  high  rank,  who  had  been 
much  neglected  during  the  evening. 

Sir  Stephen  could  but  comply, 
and  Aimde,  seizing  her  opportunity, 
made  her  way  down  tne  room, 
seeing  no  one,  hearing  no  one,  and 
then  flying,  as  if  for  her  life,  up  the 
staircase  and  through  the  passages 
to  her  room,  when  she  locked  the 
door  and  threw  herself  on  the  sofa, 
crying  bitterly. 

What  could  it  mean?  Did  Sir 
Stephen  mean  that  he  wished  to 
marry  her?  She  wiped  away  her 
tears,  and  tried  to  think  seriously. 
She  liked  him  very  much,  certainly 
very  much,  but  he  was  so  old,  and 
she  had  never  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing;  indeed,  poor 
child,  she  had  never  thought  of 
marrymg  any  one,  save  in  a  vague 
childish  way,  and  the  last  year  or 


two  she  had  resolutely  looked  for- 
ward to  a  long  life  of  govemessing. 
It  might  be  possible  he  meant  no- 
thing after  all,  she  thought  at  last 
She  would  write  and  tell  her  mother. 
And  soothed  by  this  thought  she 
fell  asleep.  She  was  roused  by  the 
great  noise  made  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  coming  up-stairs,  and 
wisely  went  to  bed  without  torment- 
ing herself  by  more  thought  over 
her  difficulties. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  when  she  woke, 
and  Mary  Harewood  stood  by  her 
side  in  the  freshest  of  morning 
dresses.  Aim^  sprang  up  in  alarm, 
asking  what  time  it  was. 

'Eleven.  I  was  down  in  time 
this  morm'ng.  I  can  always  get  up 
after  a  dance.' 

*  What  shall  I  do?'  Aim^  asked, 
in  terror,  for  at  home  it  was  a  crime 
of  the  first  magnitude  to  be  late  for 
breakfast. 

'Do?  why  get  up.  Lots  of  people 
are  not  down  yet  Only  make  haste 
if  you  want  to  lunch  with  the  gen- 
tlemen. They  are  gone  ages  ago, 
and  we  are  to  start  at  half-past 
twelve.' 


V. 


Mrs.  Harewood  had  kept  her 
word  as  to  speaking  to  Sir  Stephen. 
As  she  was  going  up-stairs  that 
night  she  met  him,  and  said,  '  I 
want  to  speak  to  you.  I  know  you 
keep  early  hours,  so  can  you  come 
to  my  boudoir  before  breakfast?' 

'Certainly.  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  you  at  once,  but  I  suppose 
it  would  be  too  much  to  ask?' 

'I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to 
W£ut  a  few  hours.  I  am  only  sorry 
the  time  is  so  short,'  Mrs.  Harewood 
said,  laughing.  'I  really  cannot 
keep  awake  any  longer,  so  au  revoir,' 
and  she  passed  on. 

Sir  Stephen  went  to  his  room 
rather  unhappy.  He  was  not  as 
conceited  as  most  men,  who  think 
they  have  only  to  ask  and  have, 
and  he  really  feared  very  much  that 
unworldly  little  Aim^  might  refuse 
him.  So  next  morning  found  him 
in  the  boudoir,  very  doubtful  and 
miserable,  and  angry  witib  himself 
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or  the  position  he  fotind  himself 
in. 

Mrs.  Harewood  did  not  keep  him 
waiting  long,  and  mshed  into  her 
subject  at  once,  saying,  in  the  way 
she  was  so  fond  of,  half-jest,  half- 
eainest, '  I  am  very  angry  with  yon 
for  the  disgracefnl  way  yon  flirted 
with  Miss  Barlow  last  night.' 

'And  I  am  very  angry  with  yon 
for  8X)eaking  to  her  on  the  subject,' 
Sir  Stephen  answered,  in  the  same 
tone. 

'  What!  She  told  yon!  However, 
it  is  all  the  same.  Beally,  Sir 
Stephen,  it  was  very  wrong  of  yon. 
I  do  not  mnch  mind  people  flirting 
with  girls  who  know  what  it's 
worth,  but  it  is  not  fair  on  poor 
little  Aim^,  and  I  must  beg  yon 
will  behave  difierently  to  her  in 
future.' 

'  I  hope  to  do  so/  he  answered, 
with  a  smile,  and  then  a  sigh. 

Itlrs.  Harewood  looked  perplexed. 
'I  don't  know  what  yon  mean. 
There  is  no  need  for  yon  to  speak 
to  her  at  all.  Indeed  if  yon  were 
not  going  away  to-morrow,  I  think 
I  should  send  her  to  the  nursery 
with  the  children.' 

'  I  hopo  to  stay  a  little  longer,  if 
you  will  (dl  let  me.' 

'  I  shall  be  most  happy,  only  yon 
mnst  promise  not  to  flirt  with 
Aim6e/ 

'I  promise  that  solemnly.  Dear 
ifrs.  Harewood,  I  can  quite  believe 
I  beliaved  disgracefully.  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  doing.  Yon  will 
understand  when  I  tell  yon,  I  asked 
Miss  Barlow  last  night  to  be  my 
wife,  but  I  have  not  been  answered 
yet' 

Mrs.  Harewood  sprang  from  her 
chair  in  astonishment  'Aimdel' 
was  all  she  could  say. 

'Yes.' 

*  But  yon  don't  know  her !' 

'  It  does  not  take  loug  to  know 
some  people.  The  look  in  her  eyes 
is  almost  euongh.  And  to  see  that 
little  darling  meaning  to  go  out  into 
the  world  so  bravely !'  He  stopped 
abruptly,  and  then  went  on, '  I  will 
spare  you  a  rhapsody.  My  mind  is 
quite  made  up.  If  she  refuses  me, 
which  I  honestly  think  very  likely, 
I  shall  of  course  go  away  to-mor- 
roWy  and  the  subject  need  never  be 


mentioned  again;  unless  there  is 
any  gossip  about  her.  Will  she 
come  out  to  luncheon  to-day?' 

'  I  should  think  so  as  Mary  is 
going.' 

'  Then  I  shall  try  to  epeskk  to  her 
then.  I  neied  not  keep  you  any 
longer.' 

'  No,  stop,  please.  It  would  be 
charming  for  Aimde,  but  have  you 
thought  enough  about  yourself. 
Lady  Dashwood ' 

'Is  only  too  anxious  to  see  me 
married  to  any  one,  and  there  is 
no  one  I  need  consider  but  her. 
I  know  I  am  too  old  for  Aim^e,  but 
if  she  will  have  me,  I  shall  try  to 
prevent  her  ever  finding  it  out' 

'  It  is  ridiculous !  She  is  only 
seventeen.' 

'  We  could  wait  for  a  year  or  two, 
if  she  will  have  me,  as  I  said  be- 
fore.' 

*  She  would  be  mad  to  refuse 
yon !  Why  they  have  hardly  any- 
thing to  live  on  I' 

'  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Harewood,' 
answered  Su*  Stephen,  with  a 
slightly  scornful  accent,  'yon  look 
at  the  subject  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view;  I  am  sure  Miss  Barlow 
would  allow  nothing  of  that  sort  to 
weigh  with  her.' 

Mrs.  Harewood  only  looked  in- 
credulous. 

'  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  the 
subject  to  her,  or  any  one,  till  I 
have  her  answer.' 

'Certainly  not  She  is  a  dear 
little  thing,  only  you  must  pardon 
me  for  not  thinking  her  quite  good 
enough  for  you.'  And  so  they  went 
to  breakfast  very  good  friends. 

Sir  Stephen  of  course  looked  in 
vain  for  Aimee  that  morning,  and  if 
she  could  have  had  her  own  way 
he  would  not  have  seen  her  at 
luncheon.  She  felt  so  shy  that  she 
begged  to  be  left  at  home,  but  Mrs. 
Harewood  told  her  to  go  so  peremp- 
torily that  she  dared  not  renise. 

She  spent  the  long  drive  in  per- 
plexed thought,  and  naturally 
enough  could  come  to  no  conclu- 
sion, only  she  was  inclined  to  think 
somehow  it  must  be  nonsense. 

She  could  not  help  blushing  as 
Sir  Stephen  came  forward  to  help 
her  out  of  the  waggonette,  and 
sprung  out  so  quickly  to  avoid  him. 
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that  she  nearly  fell.  Her  one  idea 
now  was  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  and 
by  joining  Miss  Ashley  in  the  walk 
through  Qie  woods  quite  saooeeded 
for  the  moment 

At  luncheon  he  almost  managed 
to  sit  next  her,  but  she  was  too 
quick  and  moved  away,  and  he,  did 
not  like  to  follow  her. 

Afterwards  the  ladies  were  to  walk 
a  little  way  to  see  some  of  the  shoot- 
ing, and  a  discussion  arose.  Mrs. 
Ashley  and  one  or  two  other  ladies 
were  afraid  of  the  fatigue,  and  it  was 
proposed  they  should  return  home 
at  once. 

Sir  Stephen,  in  alarm,  walked 
across  to  Aim6e.  '  You  are  coming 
with  us?' 

'Thank  you.  I  think  I  would 
rather  go  home.' 

'  Please  come.'  He  spoke  as  per- 
snasiyely  as  he  dared,  for  they  were 
surrounded  by  people,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  exciting  remark. 

'  Thank  you  very  much,  but  in- 
deed I  would  rather  go  home !'  Poor 
child,  she  did  not  know  it  was  her 
deep  love  for  him  that  made  her 
long  to  fly  from  him,  nor  could  she 
guess  how  he  would  misunderstand 
her.    His  tone  changed. 

'Pray  go,  if  you  prefer  it,*  he 
answered,  very  gravely;  'let  me 
take  your  cloak.'  And  with  a  stem, 
set  face,  he  followed  her  to  the  car- 
riage in  silence. 

Aim^  felt  very  miserable,  and 
could  hardly  answer  the  old  kdies' 
well-meaning  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion. Arrived  at  Birchleigh  she 
went  to  her  room  and  spent  her 
time  in  tears,  and  trying  to  finish 
her  letter  to  her  mother. 

Sir  Stephen  was  very  surly  all  the 
afternoon,  shot  atrociously,  and.  felt 
savage  at  being  waylaid  by  Mrs. 
Harewood,  as  he  passed  her  boudoir. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

'  There  is  nothing  to  speak  about,' 
he 'answered,  shortly,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  rudely. 

'  Do  you  mean  ishe  has  refused 
you?' 

'  As  good  as ;  she  would  not  let 
me  speak  to  her.' 

Mrs.  Harewood  laughed.  'How 
foolish  you  men  are!  I  saw  her 
avoiding  you.  If  she  had  wished 
to  refuse  you  she  would  have  made 


an  opportunity  and  got  it  over.  It's 
quite  true,  I  believe,  that  men  can- 
not xmderstand  the  shyness  of  true 
love.  If  a  girl  is  really  and  pro- 
perly in  love  I  think  she  woula  do 
anything  rather  than  show  it' 

*  But  I  spoke  to  her  last  night.' 

'  She  may  think  it  too  good  to  be 
truel  Now  if  you  will  be  raticmal 
and  wait  here,  I  will  send  for  hex, 
and  I  know  it  will  be  all  ri^t' 

Sir  Stephen  hesitated.  'Yon  will 
not  prepare  her.' 

'  No,  yon  tiresome  man!  I  shall 
only  say  I  want  her  to  come  here.' 

'  Very  well.  Bat  if  she  refuses 
me  I  shall  be  very  angry  with  you, 
for  I  am  quite  resigned  to  my  fate.' 

'  So  it  seems,'  Mrs.  Harewood 
answered,  satirically.  '  Now  sit 
down  and  be  patient  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  will  send  for  her.' 

Aim^  was  distressed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  face  Mrs.  Hare- 
wood so  soon,  but  she  could  not 
refuse,  and  with  a  beating  heart  she 
knocked  at  the  boudoir  door.  No 
one  answered,  and  she  went  in. 
The  roonr  was  almost  dark  after 
the  brilliantly-lighted  hall.  The 
one  lamp  was  shaded,  and  only  cast 
a  pink  radiance  over  Mrs.  Hare- 
wood's  writing-table,  while  the  fire- 
light failed  to  reach  the  face  of  a 
man  sitting  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

She  thought  it  was  Mr.  Harewood, 
and  walkea  to  the  fire,  expecting 
him  to  speak  to  her,  but  started 
back  as  Sir  Stephen  Dashwood  got 
up,  only  saying,  '  Aim6e,'  in  rather 
a  husky  voice. 

Her  impulse  was  to  run  away, 
but  she  found  she  could  not  move. 
They  stood  silent  together  for  a 
moment,  then  he  began  in  a  low 
voice — 

'  Your  manner  to  me  to-day  has 
made  me  very  unhappy.  Perhaps 
you  did  not  understand  me  last 
night?'  He  paused,  but  she  did 
not  speak,  and  he  added,  very 
quietly,  *  Will  you  be  my  wife  T 

Still  no  answer. 

'  Aim^,  speak  to  me.  If  you  do 
not  care  for  me,  in  pity  say  so.' 

Only  silence. 

'Aim^,  what  does  this  mean?' 
He  came  closer  as  he  spoke,  and 
took  her  passive  hand  in  his. 
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Thftt  Kerned  to  give  her  povei  to 
Bpfiftk,  uid  hei  words  came  in  a  oou- 
foBed  tonent 

'  I  don't  know— I've  boen  think- 
ing—I like  yon  tcit  mnch- bot  I 
am  not  good  enough — and  I  don't 
know  w)ut  mamma  would  say.' 

Somehow  this  vaf^ue  answer 
Memed  to  Katisfy  Sir  Stephen,  and 
Aimeo  foand  herself  cut  short  in  e, 
way  which  confused  her  more  than 
ever. 

'  Indeed— indeed  I  am  not  good 
CDongh,  I  am  so  jonng  and  foolish,' 
ahe  said,  as  soon  as  he  panaed  in 
his  ezpreesiouB  of  happiness. 

'  We  will  write  and  aak  Mrs. 
Barlow's  opinion,'  he  answered, 
smiling;  '  I  think  she  will  not  be 
hardhearted.  You  TtaHy  do  care, 
m;  darling,  for  a  stnpid  old  man 
likenw?' 

'  Oh,  yet.  Why  do  yon  aak? 
Yon  know  it,'  Aim^  answered, 
almoet  inandibly. 

'  May  I  come  in  ?  it  is  long  past 


H3 

dressing-time,'  said  Mis.  Haiewood, 
entering  the  room. 

'  Please,'  Sir  Stephen  answered, 
in  a  much  more  cheerful  tone  than 
when  he  had  last  spoken  to  her. 
'  I  wanted  to  see  ;oi],  to  say,  that  if 
yon  will  allow  me  to  stay  here,  I 
shall  let  my  aSftirs  at  home  ta^e 
care  of  themselTes  to-morrow.' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow  were  de- 
lighted that  their  daughter  sbonid 
marry  aueh  an  eicellently  good 
man ;  which  really  did  seem  to 
them  more  important  than  hia 
faouses  and  lands,  or  even  the 
conntry  living,  which  Mr.  Barlow's 
failing  heailh  made  him  thankfully 

Am  to  Sir  Stephea  and  Aimee,  I 
think  we  have  seen  enough  of  them, 
in  these  few  days,  to  prophesy  with 
safety,  that,  like  people  in  fairy 
tales,  they  will  live  happily  eyer 
afterwards. 
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HOW  THE  COUESB  OF  TBUE  LOVE  BEALLY  DID 

BUN  SMOOTH. 
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MT  father  was  landabljr  anxious 
that  I  should  marry.  It  is 
not  a  feeling  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
very  common  with  the  revered 
authors  of  our  existence,  and  it 
ought  to  be  encouraged ;  especially 
when  the  son  has  nothing  to  lire  6n 
beyond  the  allowance  made  by  the 
relieving  officer,  the  parental  rela- 
tive. But  my  father  had  himself 
married  early,  duriug  the  lifetime 
of  my  grandfather,  and  in  his 
case  the  experiment  had  succeeded 
admirably.  He  had  a  comfortable, 
entailed  estate,  and  he  was  not  one 
of  those  prodigal  fathers  who  wish 
the  eldest  son  to  join  them  in  cut- 
ting off  the  entail.  I  was  disposed 
to  be  dutiful  to  my  father,  and  theo- 
retically I  did  not  object  to  the 
theory  of  connubiality.  But  ma- 
trimony was  a  subject  on  which  my 
mind  was  in  a  peculiarly  wavering 
and  unsettled  condition.  A  lojag 
procession  of  divinities  had  fleeted 
through  the  vacant  chambers  of  my 
heart,  and  none  had  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing up  a  permanent  lodgment  there. 
Eate,  Harriette,  and  Julia  had  each 
their  charms,  which  were  fairly  ap- 
preciated by  my  candid  mind ;  and 
often  Julia  the  Second,  and  Kate  the 
Second,  and  Eate  the  Third  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  brief  reign  as  the 
sovereigns  of  my  affections.  From 
these  facts  it  will  be  perceived  I  was 
yet  heart-whole,  and  had  not  se- 
riously suffered  in  these  slight 
skirmishes  with  the  light  artillery 
of  Dan  Cupid.  It  was  a  reproach 
against  a  great  political  philosopher 
that  he  gave  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.  The  notion  of 
following  that  example— of  giving 
up  to  one  girl  what  was  meant  for 
womankind  altogether— appeared  to 
me  to  be  exceedingly  unphilosophi- 
caL 

Lawford  of  Exeter  Coll.  and  I 
had  gone  out  for  a  long  excursion 
in  the  Lakes.  Now  there  is  nothing 
like  mountaineering  to  do  away 
with  any  lingering  love  weaknesses. 
We  had  been  doing   some  of  the 


English  and  afterwards  the  Scottish 
mountains.    You  take  your  knap- 
sack on   your  back,   swing   your 
field-glass  over  your  shoulder,  have 
your   pocket-flask,    compass,   and 
wraps  in  good  order.  Then  you  go 
across  the  heather,  and  climb  moun- 
tains, and  if  you  don't  get  over  a 
prodigious  number  of  miles  in  the 
course  of  the  expedition,  you  have 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air  on  a  moun- 
tain ;  which  you  don't  greatly  mind 
for  once  or  twice  in  a  way.    I  did 
mind  it  considerably,  however,  when 
we  came   over  Ben  Lomond  one 
night,   and  first  mist,  then   rain, 
then  sleet  came   down  furiously. 
Lawford  and  I  had  been  discussing 
our  love  affairs,  a  topic  of  which  he 
was  very  fond ;  and  being  hopelessly 
engaged  himself,  he  exhorted  me  to 
'  concentrate  my  affections,'  as  he  was 
pleased  to  express  himself.    He  had 
certainly  shown  me  a  good  exam^He, 
as  his  engagement  dated  back  from 
his  first  Long  Vacation,  and  I  had 
already  taken  my  degree.  Moreover, 
Lawford  had  engaged  himself  on 
expectations  so  exceedingly  indefi- 
nite that  there  never  appeared  ^e 
least  chance  of  their  being  realized ; 
whereas  my  paternal  acres  seemed 
imperatively  to   demand  a  future 
mistress.    I  said  I  only  waited  for 
my  fate,  but  the  Periodic  maidens 
of  the  day  were  httle  suited  to  my 
taste.    Lawford  became  weakly  elo- 
quent on  the  subject,  as  his  manner 
was;  in  a  way,  indeed,  that  seemed 
slightly  nauseating  to  one  of  my 
athletic,  muscular  tastes.    But  the 
mist,  the  rain,  the  sleet  certainly 
cleaned  the   nonsense   out  of  our 
heads,  and  we  pushed  on  very  ra- 
pidly towards  our  inn.    In  the  dark- 
ness we  had  long  lost  our  footpath, 
but,  guided  by  the  distant  lights  at 
the  inn,  we  went  at  it  helter-skelter 
across  country,  half  wading  through 
a  river  and   tumbling  through  a 
waterfall,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition  we  tumbled  into  the  hostel. 
The  house  was  very  full,  and  our 
modest  request  for  beds  was  treated 
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wiih  as  much  dignified  disdain  as 
if  we  were  imploring  them  to  per- 
form an  act  of  charity.  At  last  we 
were  allotted  a  double-bedded  room 
in  the  garret,  No.  133,  which  we 
might  either  take,  or  swim  across 
the  lake— for  the  last  steamer  had 
left— to  another  inn.  As  our  inn 
professed  to  make  up  130  beds^  it 
became  a  matter  of  UTely  specula- 
tion to  the  inquiring  mind  where 
the  other  seven  beds  or  bedrooms 
could  be  found.  The  only  hypothe- 
sis that  suited  the  case  was  that 
beds  were  made  up  on  the  landings 
of  the  stairs— an  idea  in  which  we 
were  forced  to  acquiesce  for  the 
want  of  a  better. 

When  we  came  down  into  the 
large  coffee-room  of  the  hotel,  we 
found  it  completely  crowded  with 
thirsting  and  hungering  guests. 
The  steamer  had  been  late,  and  a 
large  dinner  had  been  laid  out,  and 
seats  eagerly  appropriated.  Good 
cheer  and  good  fellowship  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  To  say  the  truth, 
I  was  a  little  tired  of  Lawford.  He 
rather  overdid,  I  thought,  that  story 
of  his  Sophia,  and  the  hopes,  joys, 
and  anticipations  that  belonged  to 
the  subject  In  all  the  conversa- 
tional parts  of  the  room  the  empty 
chairs  were  invidiously  leaning  for- 
ward in  token  that  they  were  en- 
gaged. 

'  Just  like  my  luck,'  said  Law- 
ford.  '  We  shall  be  pushed  into  the 
uttermost  corner,  whence  we  shall 
be  served  last^  and  get  everything 
cold.' 

Confirmatory  of  this  remark,  the 
waiter  at  this  moment  pointed  out  a 
large  table,  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
room,  and  stretching  to  the  end. 
Lawford  literally  went  to  the  wall, 
and  I  came  next  to  hiai.  Next  to 
me  were  three  vacant  caairs.  There 
was  tea  laid  in  front  of  these  chairs, 
and  it  somehow  happened— a  course 
unusual  for  me — that  I  began  to 
speculate  who  their  occupants 
would  be. 

'  I  hope  it  will  be  no  more  love- 
sick undergraduates,  pretending  to 
read  and  to  mountaineer,  but  only 
spooning  away  their  time.  Or  some 
men  of  the  Alpine  Olub,  sneering 
at  £^1  Lomond  because,  forsooth, 
they  once  did  Monte  Bosal   Or  per- 


haps scnne  wandering  parsons,  giving 
themselves  intellectual  airs  like  the 
fellows  of  Trinily,  or  perhaps  have 
come  away  firom  their  flat  parishes 
in  the  midland  counties,  and  have 
never  seen  a  lake  or  a  mountain 
before.  Or  most  likely  a  Scotch 
bailie,  who  picks  up  gold  in  Glas- 
gow, and  comes  here  to  spend  it, 
with  his  high  cheek-boned  wife  and 
daughter.  Or  some  dilapidated  pe- 
destrians, like  ourselves ;  well,  that 
would  be  better  than  the  city  dcm- 
dies  who  have  just  walked  out  of 
their  bandboxes.' 

While  I  was  thus  musing,  and 
summing  up  some  recent  experi- 
ences, the  door  of  the  coffee-room 
opened,  and  presently  a  murmur  of 
surprise  and  admiration  ran  round 
the  room,  as  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies  entered.  It  is  a  well-known 
&ct,  that  when  Professor  Wilson 
and  his  future  wife  entered  a  public 
room  together,  they  were  both  so 
remarkably  handsome,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  room  rose  up  and 
gave  them  a  hearty  cheer.  There 
was  no  ovation  now,  but  certainly 
every  eye  seemed  to  follow  this 
beautiful  girl  and  her  distinguished- 
looking  parents  as  they  proceeded 
up  the  room. 

'  What  an  angel  from  heaven!' 
whispered  Lawford  to  me. 

Lawford  prides  himself  on  being 
a  good  describer  of  female  b^uty, 
which  I  acknowledge  is  not  at  all 
my  role.  He  continued  to  dilate  in 
a  style  which  I  considered  to  be 
hardly  consistent  with  the  strict 
allegiance  which  he  owed  to  his 
Sophia,  on  the  charms  of  the  '  In- 
cognita.' 

'  What  a  sweep  of  limb !'  he  whis- 
pered. *  What  glorious  hair ! — why 
she  could  sit  down  on  it!  what 
sapphire  eyes!  what  a  sweet,  en- 
gaging expression!  what  perfect 
hps  and  teeth!  She  is  the  best 
thing  I've  seen  on  my  travels  1* 

Compassionate  reader,  he  was  very 
young  and  still  an  undergraduate 
—having  lately  been  plucked  for 
'  Greats.' 

I  had  to  give  Lawford  a  ferocious 
pinch,  for,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, the  party  moved  towards  the 
spot  where  we  were  sitting.  The  en- 
gaged chairs  were  for  them,  and— 

I  a 
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ah  me  1 1  conld  scazoeiy  beliere  my 
eyes — the  fortune  of  war  was  indeed 
on  my  side—St  Incognita  took  her 
seat  on  the  Tery  next  chair  to  my 
own. 

I  was  astonished,  oonfosed,  petri- 
fied. Had  a  celestial  Tision  ap- 
peared to  me  I  could  hardly  haye 
been  in  such  sudden  awe  and  glad- 
ness. I  felt  instantaneously  that  I 
could  do  anything  for  her,  that  any 
Kiiight  of  the  Bound  Table  ever 
did  for  any  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
heroines.  I  would  walk  fifty  miles 
for  her  slightest  guerdon;  wait 
twenty  jears  for  her;  immolate 
Lawford  as  Geraint  did  Earl  Dooim ; 
take  to  a  profession  and  be  at  the 
end  of  {t  in  no  time.  Everybody 
was  ayenged,  all  of  a  suddoi.  The 
former  tnflers  with  my  heart  were  a 
spectral  crew  who  had  at  once  va- 
nished into  thin  air.  To  quote  a  say- 
ing which  I  had  often  laughed  at  as 
absurd  '  I  had  fallen  in  love  at  first 
sight.' 

Incognita  was  little  conscious  of 
the  war  and  tumult  which  raged 
within  the  sedate  whiskered  indivi- 
dual by  her  side.  She  seemed,  in- 
deed, altogether  unconscious  of  the 
personal  claims  of  that  gentleman. 
Lawford  was  a  little  put  out,  and 
began  to  tire  me  with  trite  conver- 
sational queries,  but  I  only  gave 
crooked  answers  to  his  cross-ques- 
tions. I  was  morosely  occupied  with 
my  dinner,  but  listened  anxiously  to 
hear  the  first  angelic  tones  of  what 
I  felt  must  be  an  angelic  voice. 

The  angelic  voice  spoke  at  last. 
Obeying,  I  suppose,  some  sign  im- 
seen  by  me,  a  waiter  approached 
her,  and,  putting  her  tea-cup  aside, 
she  said,  in  a  firm  but  decided 
tone — 

*  Beer  and  cayenne  pepper,' 

I  confess  I  was  disappointed,  I 
might  almost  say,  disgusted.  The 
first  serene  accents  of  my  divinity 
ought  not  to  have  related  to  the 
vulgar  wants  of  her  corporeal  vesti- 
tnre.  She  also,  I  observed  witii 
regret,  drank  her  beer  and  con- 
sumed a  minute  portion  of  cayenne 
pepper.  I  looked  at  her,  in  a 
severely  critical  frame  of  mind, 
hoping  to  find  blemishes  which  had 
eluded  my  first  observation.  But  it 
could  not  be  done.    The  lips  were 


ooral,  the  teeth  pearls,  the  eyes 
sapphires,  the  brow  marble,  the 
hair  gold.  '  Ah,'  I  thought,  'what 
a  glorious  casket  Nature  can  bestow 
on  the  paltriest  minds!  Such  a 
perfect  head,  and  she  talk  of  beer 
and  cayenne  pepper !' 

I  finished  my  dinner,  without 
having  any  precise  notion  of  what  I 
might  be  eating.  The  dart  was  in 
my  side,  and  I  could  only  wriggle 
and  writhe  under  a  sweet  sudden 
anguish. 

They  were  talking— one  could  not 
help  overhearing  what  these  people 
said — about  going  on  to  the  Tzos- 
sachs.  The  good  people  were  a 
little  confused  in  their  geography. 
I  briefly  told  them  what  was  thcar 
best  way  from  the  point  where  they 
were.  I  was,  somehow  or  other, 
rather  agitated,  and  I  believe  my 
yoice  was  both  low  and  indistiiiet 
I  had  a  dry  reply  from  the  fitther, 
and  no  notice  at  all  from  the  yonoe 
lady,  and  for  a  few  minutes  I  lapM 
into  an  internal  rage. 

Suddenly  the  sapphire  eyes;  is 
their  ftdl  splendour,  were  turned 
upon  me.    Oh,  those  eyes  I 

'  Two  of  th«  fairest  stars  in  all  the  bearen. 
Having  some  bu«iDP8!v,  do  entreat  ber  cjea 
To  twinkle  In  their  pluce  till  they  retarn.* 

And  then  some  clear,  courteous 
words  were  addressed  to  me  on  the 
one  subject  on  which  I  could  speak 
rather  well,  the  mountains.  But  I 
instinctively  felt  that  I  was  talking 
in  a  Tery  stupid  and  inexpressiTe 
way,  that  did  no  justice  to  my  con- 
siderable natural  ability.  Lawford, 
however,  was  able  to  talk  volubly 
and  loudly— that  was  certainly  an 
advantage  from  his  being  anchored 
permanently  to  a  Sophia— and  he 
somehow  contrived  to  give  the  idea 
that  he  had  performed  prodigies  of 
valour  on  the  Scottish  hills.  The 
wretch  1  and  I  had  been  obliged  to 
act  as  guide  throughout,  and  wait 
for  him  half  a  dozen  times,  and  lend 
him  an  arm,  and  replenish  his  flask, 
and  pick  him  out  of  the  river.  I 
denounced  him  in  my  heart  as  an 
impostor,  and  felt  very  much  in- 
clined to  rise  up  and  denounce  him 
publicly.  Still  I  had  a  little  chat 
with  Incognita  in  the  intervals  per- 
mitted by  his  declamatory  conver- 
sation with  the  old  people.    She 
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bad  all  my  fiayoTizite  tastes.  She 
loTed  Millais^  she  read  'London 
Society/  she  knew  Tennyson  by 
heart,  she  was  very  fond  of  the 
Opera,  bat  she  had  only  been  there 
twice,  she  was  passionately  attached 
to  cathedrals  and  to  cathedral  music, 
Tery  fond  of  Botten  Bow,  bat  had 
only  been  there  three  times.  And 
then  the  fall  trnth  came  out.  She 
had  only  left  school  at  the  b^inning 
of  that  very  sommer.  Her  father 
and  mother,  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated  for  many  years,  had 
only  retamed  from  India  two  months 
before  she  had  left  school  to  live 
with  them,  and  to  be  happy  for  ever 
afterwards.  Of  coarse  she  woald 
have  masters  still  for  Italian,  masic, 
and  her  water-coloars.  It  was  so 
delightfal  to  go  aboat  with  papa 
and  mamma.  They  had  had  a  few 
weeks  in  London  after  she  had  left 
her  school  at  Brighton,  and  since 
tiien  they  had  been  travelling  about 
Tfa^y  had  finished  with  the  English 
lakes,  and  were  now  going  through 
the  Scoteh  lakes.  I  thought  the 
eoincidenoe  was  remarkable — but  in 
reality  it  was  commonplace  enough 
— ^that  was  precisely  my  own  line  of 
tour.  It  was  the  pleasant,  happy 
talk  of  the  free,  liberated  school- 
girl budding  into  the  woman ;  and 
the  bright  Incognita's  real^  name 
was  Clara,  which  exactly  suited  her 
freBhness  and  her  beauty. 

Still  I  owned  that  the  beer  and 
the  cayenne  pepper  was  a  miserable 
drawback.  But  it  was  destined  that 
even  in  this  respect  my  dissatisOao- 
ticm  should  receive  considerable  al- 
leviatioa.  For  it  really  appeared 
that  Uus  heroic  girl  had  been  that 
veiy  day  to  the  summit  of  Ben 
LraioiuL    Being 

'  Not  too  good 
For  faanum  oAtiire'a  common  food.' 

I  owned  to  myself  that  she  was 
quite  entitled  to  her  chop  and  her 
glass  of  beer,  and  even,  if  she  so 
wished,  to  such  fiery  condiment  as 
cayenne  pepper.  Still  even  on  this 
pointy  after  a  long  and  anxious  dis- 
cnnkiD,  Lawford  greatly  relieved 
my  mindi  For  he  asserted  in  most 
nneqaivocal  terms  that  he  had  heard 
the  mother  counselling  beer  and 
cayenne  pepper  to  the  young  lady. 


who  was  simply  repeating  the  mo- 
ther's words  to  the  servant  who  was 
attending  her.  Certainly  a  most 
disproportioned  amount  of  dis- 
quietude was  excited  in  my  mind 
by  the  bitter  beer  and  the  red 
pepper. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  or  three 
hours  passed  in  the  coffee-room,  I 
had  ascertained  that  Clara  Benyon 
and  her  parents  were  going  on  by 
steamer  to  Tarbert,  and  thence  to 
Loch  Long.  Our  own  line  of  travel 
had  been  different — to  get  to  Inver- 
snaid  and  go  on  by  coach  to  Loch 
Katrine.  Accordingly,  when  Law- 
ford  and  I  were  boxed  up  together 
in  that  hideous  double -.bedded 
garret,  I  had  to  indoctrine  Lawford 
that  it  was  expedient  for  us  to 
abandon  all  our  well-arranged  plans 
of  the  Trosachs,  the  lakes,  and 
Blair  Athol,  and  go  direct  west,  a 
plan  which,  after  due  consideration, 
we  had  abandoned.  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  discourteous  to  Lawford,  and 
strove  to  render  his  disposition 
amenable  to  argomeni  Eventu- 
ally, however,  after  clenching  my 
argument  by  stating  that  I  at  least 
intended  to  cross  Loch  Lomond, 
he  branded  me  as  a  man  not  know- 
ing his  own  mind,  and  went  to  sleep 
in  a  stete  of  sulky  acquiescence. 

I  strolled  on  the  lawn,  watehing 
the  water,  and  idly  flinging  pebbles 
on  the  mimic  waves.  Somehow  or 
other  I  felt  very  happy.  I  seemed 
to  be  living  a  fresher,  fuller  life. 
There  was  a  sort  of  kindness  to  me 
in  the  air,  the  sunlight,  and  the 
water;  and  when  I  saw  Clara  in  her 
morning  dress  coming  out  upon  the 
lawn,  somehow  there  seemed  to  be 
no  strangeness  in  it  I  almost  ex- 
pected that  we  should  be  calling 
each  other  by  our  Christian  names. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  familiarly  and 
old-worldness  about  our  position; 
that  this  was  a  fieiteful  hour,  for 
which  I  had  always  lived,  and  to- 
wards tlie  'bringing  about  of  which 
all  sorte  of  evente  had  concurred. 

'The  steamer  goes  at  a  quarter 
past  ten,'  I  observed,  taking  out  my 
wateh;  'it  is  now  a  quarter  past 
nine.' 

'Oh,  we're  not  going  by  the 
steamer.  We  have  changed  our 
minds.' 
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'Not  going  by  the  steamer  T  I 
exclaimed,  with  a  thrill  of  disap- 
pointment. Instantly  the  face  of 
Nature  seemed  overcast  Shadows 
stole  down  the  mountain  and  crept 
along  the  water.  The  sun  lost  its 
brightness,  the  lake  its  ripple,  the 
birds  their  song. 

'  No/  she  said.  '  I  have  just  been 
reading  through  Scott's  "Lady  of 
the  Lake/'  and  I  have  persuaded 
papa  to  go  to  the  Trosachs  and  to 
see  Ellen's  Isle  on  Loch  Katrina' 

'0  varinm  mutabile  sempet,'  I 
muttered  to  myself,  with  a  remi- 
niscence of  my  faint  and  faded 
scholarship.  My  brilliant  conver- 
sation of  the  night  before  had  been 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  still 
potent  spell  of  the  nourished  great 
Enchanter  of  the  North.  When  she 
told  me  last  night  that  they  were 
going  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
I  had  at  once  fabricated  the  state- 
ment that  this  was  also  our  destina- 
tion. One  thought,  however,  flashed 
upon  my  mind  immediately,  that  it 
was  quite  competent  on  my  part  to 
alter  my  destination  to  suit  the  new 
circumstances.  It  was  perhaps 
rather  hard  upon  Lawford,  but  then 
Lawford  must  be  taught  to  sacrifice 
himself  upon  the  altar  of  friendship. 

Lawford  certainly  did  use  strong 
language.  He  cut  up  exceedingly 
rough.  He  said  I  was  using  him  as 
a  mere  thing  and  a  chattel,  without 
any  respect  for  his  own  feelings, 
and  for  vile  uses  of  my  own.  The 
purblind  Lawford,  after  all  his  ex- 
perience with  his  Sophy,  not  to  see, 
as  I  myself  was  beginning  to  see 
din?  ly,  how  the  land  really  lay.  He 
said  he  had  ascertained  that  there 
was  only  a  single  outside  place  left, 
and  he  bargained  that  if  we  did  not 
dissolve  partnership  that  outside 
ride  should  be  reserved  for  him.  I 
did  not  know  in  what  way  the  Ben- 
yons  were  travelling,  so  I  assented, 
not  without  a  dark  misgiving. 

To  my  infinite  chagrin  the  Ben- 
yons  were  going  outside,  and  on  that 
brilliant  morning  I  was  to  be  im- 
mured in  the  body  of  the  coach.  I 
saw  that  wretch  Lawford  climb  the 
box,  and  adjust  Miss  Benyon's  wraps 
and  make  her  coilifortable,  with  a 
skill  doubtless  derived  from  his  in- 
timacy with  that  Sophy.  With  many 


groans  I  subsided  into  my  place^ 
having  for  my  vis^a-via  a  buxom 
countiywoman,  a  personal  friend 
of  the  coachman's,  whom  he  was 
accommodating  with  a  lift 

I  felt  dreadfully  disappointed.  I 
now  acknowledged  to  myself  that  I 
had  fallen  regularly  in  love  with 
Olara,  and  it  really  seemed  for  the 
moment  that  the  course  of  my  love 
was  running  smooth. 

I  was  musing  in  a  lonely  reverie, 
on  the  borders  of  slumber,  when 
suddenly  the  coach  stopped.  I  now 
perceived  that  the  sky  was  overcast, 
and  that  rain  was  foiling  heavily. 

'Sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir/  said 
the  guard,  'Jbut  two  ladies  are  coming 
inside,  on  account  of  the  rain.'  It 
was  Mjps.  Benyon  and  Clara.  '  Sorry 
to  trouble  me,  indeed!'  I  instan- 
taneously determined  to  give  the 
guard  a  handsome  tip.'  '  The  soft, 
tender,  indulgent,  blessed  rain.' 
:  Scarcely  were  they  seated  when 
the  sun  shone  out  again.  I  longed 
to  tell  him,  like  Lucifer,  how  I  hated 
his  beams.  Clara — cruel,  relentless 
Clara  1— said  they  had  better  climb 
to  the  roof  again.  But  her  mamma 
— ^blessings  on  her  head! — said  it 
would  bo  a  pity  to  give  so  much 
trouble,  and  they  were  best  as  they 
were. 

So  I  had  [them  to  myself,  and  I 
think  we  were  a  brilliant  little  party. 
Being  in  the  same  carriage,  we 
desired  to  be  mutually  agreeable, 
and  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt 
the  harmony  of  the  drive.  Tho 
mother  was  a  beautiful  old  lady.  I 
was  almost  as  much  in  love  with 
her  as  I  was  with  her  daughter.  It 
was  a  happy  drive.  I  was  wrapt  in 
Elysium.  I  heard  divine  music,  I 
saw  heavenly  eyes  and  an  angelio 
foce. 

At  Invorsnaid  I  happened  to  re- 
collect some  lines  that  Wordsworth 
composed  on  a  Highland  lassie 
there.  The  old  lady  had  some  faint 
recollection  of  them,  and  asked  me 
what  I  knew. 

I  said  the  piece  was  rather  long, 
and  I  only  recollected  the  first  few 

and  the  last  few  lines.  And  I  said 

*The  lines  are  entitled  «*To  a 
Highland  Girl,  at  Inversneyde  upon 
Loch  Lomond  /'  the  very  spot  where 
we  have  been  this  morning.' 
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'How  interesting r  Baid  Clara. 
*  Go  on/ 

'  It  is  BO  delightf  qI  to  have  snch 
a  memory/  said  the  kind  old  lady. 

I  quoted  from  the  poet,  not  quite 
accurately,  I  candidly  confess,  but 
slightly  garbling  my  author,  that 
the  poet  should  say  the  very  words 
that  I  wished  to  say.  I  felt  very 
melancholy  at  the  thought  that  I 
could  not  always  be  sacrificing  the 
Exeter  man  at  the  altar  of  friendship, 
and  go  roaming  about  the  world,  in 
a  miscellaneous  sort  of  way,  after 
these  people.  I  think  I  showed  a 
little  emotion  in  my  voice,  and  gazed 
on  Clara  stedfastly  as  I  said— 

'  Sweet  HtghUnd  glrU  a  very  shower 
Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower. 
I  blen  thee,  virion  »a  thou  art« 
I  bleflB  thee  with  a  human  heart ; 
God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years, 
That  seither  know  I  nor  thy  peers, 
And  yet  my  eyes  are  ilUed  with  teani. 

'  With  earnest  feelings  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  1  am  far  away. 
For  never  saw  I  mien  nor  face 
Jn  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benipilty  and  home-bred  sense, 
Bipeninf;  in  perfect  Innocence. 

'  What  hand  bat  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful? 
O  happy  pleasure  I  live  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  In  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adqpt  thy  homely  ways  and  dress, 
A  shepherd,  thou  a  shepherdess.' 

I  certainly  thought  the  quotation 
— except  perhaps  the  last  line  but 
one— a  happy  one,  and  I  flattered 
myself  that  my  mode  of  bringing  it 
out  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration. 
And  for  the  first  time  I  thought  I 
saw  a  conscious  blush  and  a  slight 
confosion  on  the  charming  face  of 
the  young  beauty. 

Without  the  slightest  touch  of 
vnauvais  honte,  I  followed  them  to 
the  hotel  which  they  pronounced 
for,  to  the  distraction  of  Lawford, 
who  had  mentally  determined  upon 
the  opposition  establishment 

At  this  hotel,  almost  as  soon  as 
we  entered,  people  pertinaciously 
requested  us  to  write  our  name  in 
the  Visitors'  Book.  I  did  so  with 
impatience,  as  this  writing  of  auto- 
graphs always  seemed  to  me  a  bore 
and  a  piece  of  nonsense.  However, 
in  a  couple  of  minutes  we  were  im- 
mortally embalmed  on  the  books  of 
the  establishment — 


'John  Ijawford,  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.' 

'  Charles  Rolfe,  Donnerdale  Place, 
Shropshire.' 

Scarcely  had  I  written  my  name 
and  laid  down  the  pen,  when  I  felt 
my  hand  grasped  by  old  Benyon. 

'Is  it  possible/  exclaimed  this 
venerated  individual — for  in  the  last 
few  hours  I  had  learned  to  regard 
him  in  that  light— *  that  you  are 
really  Charles  Rolfe,  of  Donnerdale 
Place?' 

'  Yes/  I  said,  grasping  his  hands 
with  much  fervour ;  '  and  you ' 

*  I  am  your  cousin ;  your  second 
cousin,  Major-Greneral  Benyon,  just 
come  from  India.  Have  you  never 
heard  about  me  ?' 

'  Why,  yes,'  I  said,  as  a  sudden 
gleam  of  recollection  came  across 
my  mind  of  things  long  since  for- 
gotten. *  Why,  you  are  my  father's 
first  cousin.  You  will  excuse  my 
not  remembering  you,  as  you  have 
been  in  India  the  whole  of  my  life- 
time/ 

*  Why  I  am  almost  the  only  rela- 
tion you  have  got  in  the  world/  said 
the  General,  shaking  me  warmly 
by  the  hand.  '  Here,  mamma.  Miss 
Clara,  here's  yout  cousin  Charles 
Eolfe,  whom  we  have  been  so 
anxious  to  see/ 

Mrs.  Benyon,  with  her  benign 
motherly  way,  shook  my  hand  and 
kissed  my  forehead.  Clara  looked 
up  timorously,  not  knowing  in  what 
way  she  should  recognize  and 
welcome  her  new-found  kinsman. 
With  a  happy  audacity  I  availed 
myself  of  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  situation.  I  flung  my  arms 
around  her  and  kissed  her  cheek. 
I  trembled  with  joy  as  I  received 
her  pure  embrace  in  return. 

The  Major-General  looked  very 
much  astonished.  *By  Jove  — 
hum — ah  yes — cousins  will  be  aflfec- 
tionate,  I  suppose/  he  muttered, 
as  he  divested  himself  of  his  spencer 
in  the  hall. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Loch 
Katrine  formed  a  part  of  our  ori- 
ginal pro^amme.  Here  I  found 
a  letter  waiting  me  from  my  father, 
the  principal  part  of  which  ran  as 
follows — 

'I  find  that  my  cousin,  Major- 
General  Benyon,  who  came   back 
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from  India  a  few  montha  ago,  has 
gone  into  Scotland.  If  joa  can  fiod 
ont  whete  he  is,  yon  had  beLt«r  try 
and  meet  him.  From  ^1  I  bave 
heard  I  have  a  gr&A  reepect  for 
bim.  Yoo  know,  perfaape,  that  he 
Btanda  next  in  Uie  entail  for  thia 
property  after  yourself.  And  this 
remioda  me,  my  dear  l»y,  how  very 
mach  1  should  desire  to  ace  you 
maTTted.  I  abould  not  like  thia 
property  to  pass  away  into  the 
hands  of  strangers,  altbongh  they 
are  blood -relations.  Qeaeral  Benyon 
has  a  daughter;  if  yon  and  she 
were  to  hit  it,  that  would  be  the 
very  thing,  but  it  is  hardly  pm- 
bable.  Many  whom  yon  will,  my 
Bon,  for  I  can  trust  you,  but  marry 

I  now  lived  en  fumiHe  with  the 
Benyons.  That  wretched  Law- 
ford  might  undisturbedly  continue 
bis  work,  to  have  far  greater 
trials.  I  walked  find  chatted  in 
nnreatrained  intercourEe  with  Clara 
and  her  parents.  Thegallaotgeneral 
was  a  fine  fellow,  but  something  of 
n  martinet.  He  insisted  that  we 
should  get  np.  walk,  ride,  dress,  eat 
with  military  punctuality.  After 
dinner  one  day,  he  told  me  how  six 
or  seven  men  left  the  regiment  to 
get  married,  and  stayed  two  days 
beyond  their  leave ;  whereupon  ho 
tried  them  all  and  gave  them  three 
dozen  a-piece.  Ugh  I  the  wretch  I 

But  when  I  came  to  him  a  week 
after,  and  told  him  about  my  love 
for  Clara,  and  ahowed  him  my 
father'a  letl«r,  he  wne  deeply,  most 
btunanly  moved.     'Certainly,  my 


dear  bi^,  it  would  be  a  most  excel- 
lent family  arrangement  I  am 
yonr  heir-at-law,  which  is  of  course 
an  absurd  thing  to  say,  but  it  would 
be  a  most  happy  thing  for  the  two 
branches  of  the  family  to  be  united. 
I  vrill  tell  her  mamma  to  talk  to 
Clara  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  bnt  she  will  see  the  propriety 
of  obeying  my  wishes.'  The  dear 
old  martinet  evidently  conceived 
that  his  daughter  was  ready  to  fall 
in  love  whenever  she  should  receive 
specific  directions  on  the  subject. 

With  some  difficulty  I  obtained 
permission  to  plead  my  own  canse. 
I  found  Clara  that  afternoon  in  the 
lovely  walk  opposite  Ellen's  Isle,  by 
Loch  Katrine.  I  took  her  nnreeist- 
mt;  hand,  and  'told  her  what  the 
elders  had  determined  in  our  case. 
There  was  a  touching  wot  of  the  red 
and  white  roses  on  her  cheek,  bnt 
I  now  knew  her  heart  was  mine. 

There  never  was  a  courting  mon 
smooth  and  easy,  a  marriage  more 
tranquil  and  blessed.  It  is  said 
that  the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth;  but  if  this  is  tbo 
ru'e,  there  must  bo  somotimos  an 
exception.  Perhaps  if  the  love  were 
more  er^ual,  free,  spontaneous;  if 
the  lover  rose  to  the  full  height  of 
the  occasion — though  I  am  far  from 
arrogating  anything  tomy^elF^love 
might  be  more  of  that  paradisaical 
state  which  it  was  intended  to  be, 
and  BO  might  run  smooth.  Some- 
times marriages  are  made  in  heaven; 
I  trust  mine  may  have  been,  for  in 
my  case  the  course  of  true  love 
really  did  ran  smooth. 
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THE  sabject  of  visits  perhaps  de- 
serves a  more  carefal  and  de- 
liberate examination  than  has  as  jet 
been   attempted.     Even  the  call, 
prologae  and  epilogue  to  the  visit, 
comprises,  as  Coant  Smorltork  said, 
a  sabject  of  no  inconsiderable  mag- 
nitada    When  a  lady's  visiting-list 
reaches  to  some  five  hundred  names 
it  becomes  evident  that  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  business  energy, 
not  to  mention  strategy  and  states- 
manship, is  called  into  requisition. 
At  the  present  time  visiting  has  be- 
come a  thoroughly  organized  social 
system  throughout  the  country,  the 
vidtang  of  the  recess  being,  perhaps, 
subordinate  in  importance  to  the 
parliamentary  session,  but  obviously 
to  that  alone.    There  are  now  a 
certain  set  of  great  houses  which  • 
have  carried  the  art  of  hospitality 
to  the  highest  point  of  perfection, 
and  which  are  simply  huge  hotels 
with  no  bills,  iMuriug  the  customary 
fees.    The  *  locations '  are  flrst-rute, 
and  the  'commons 'also,  and  alto- 
gether it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  be 
driving  or  shooting  all  the   after- 
noon, and  then  sit  down  to  a  glori- 
ous dinner  wiih  some  of  the  most 
splendid  wite   and  women  in  the 
world.    It  is  a  happy  circumstance, 
also,  that  there  are  so  many  people 
who  prefer  receiving  visitors  even 
en  masse  to  making  a  tour  among 
their  own  friends.   This  is  necessary 
to  restore  the  balance  in  the  case  of 
those  people  who  are  the  recipients, 
without  being  the  bestowers  of  hos- 
pitality.   Philosophers  tell  us  that 
noatter  is  imperishable,  and  the  earth 
never  loses  in  weight;  and  that  if 
matter  sometimes  passes  off  in  im- 
ponderable vapour,  the  balance  is 
restored  by  the  aerolites  that  occa- 
aionally  descend  upon  the  earth's 
surfiioe.    Thus  there  are  good  souls 
who  keep  the   moral    atmosphere 
sweet  by  atoning  by  extra  goodness 
for  the  deficiencies  of  others.     In 
the  social  world  bounteous   hoste 
make  up  for  the  impecunious  detri- 
mentals. 

But  we  are  now,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, discussing,  not  the  donors 
but  the   recipiente  of  hospitality. 


And  herein  great  is  the  difference 
between  the  visit  and  the  revisit 
A  great  deal  depends  on  who  you 
are,  and  on  the  place  whither  you 
are  going.  You  may  be  a  man  of 
the  world,  on  whom  invitations  are 
showered  in  the  prettiest  notes ;  or 
it  may  even  be  that  so  commonplace 
a  matter  as  a  visit  may,  in  the  stress 
of  business,  be  a  somewhat  rare 
event  De  Boots  tells  me  that  his 
invitations  into  the  country  would 
take  him  three  years  to  clear  pff. 
Other  men  of  the  De  Boots  stamp 
have  made  to  me  the  same  remark. 
But  the  remark,  though  true, involves 
a  fallacy.  I  grant  that  if  they  went 
from  one  place  to  another,  in  chro- 
nological order,  it  would  take  them 
three  years  to  get  through  the  lot. 
But  the  invitation  that  holds  good 
for  this  season  by  no  means  holds 
good  for  next;  and  let  De  Boote  get 
engaged  to  some  girl,  especially  in 
a  wrong  set,  or  be  cut  off  by  a  can- 
tankerous uncle — not  to  mention 
heavier  possible  misfortunes — and 
he  will  be  altogether  excused  for 
putting  in  an  appearance.  For  my- 
self, I  approve  intensely  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  visite.  Some  people 
indeed  carry  the  taste  to  a  rabid  ex- 
tent, and  look  to  them  for  the  cheer- 
fulness that  they  can  only  find  in  the 
balance  and  adjustment  of  their 
own  minds.  Again,  it  is  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  London  is 
almost  periodically  emptied  from 
Saturday  to  Monday ;  and  the  brief 
migration  of  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide is  continually  increasing  in 
magnitude.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  heavy-weighted  man  of  business 
that  he  should  be  able  to  get  away 
into  the  pure  air  and  pure  thoughts 
of  the  country  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
a  good  thing  for  the  budding  maiden 
that  she  should  come  out  into  the 
world  and  see  her  friends  for  a 
month  or  two.  But,  as  I  said,  great 
is  the  difference  between  the  visit 
and  the  revisit.  Much  depends  on 
the  house  you  are  visiting.  If  you 
are  to  be  a  guest  at  Windsor  Castle 
or  at  Ck)mpiegne,  you  have  rooms, 
carriage,  and  servants  placed  at 
your  special  disposal.    Next  to  that 
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unlikely  circnmstance,  you  may  be 
goiog  to  some  great  honse,  so  great 
that  even  the  difference  fromWindsor 
or  Gompiegne  may  not  be  very  per- 
ceptible. Not  80  grandly,  but  quite 
as  comfortably,  you  may  be  wel- 
comed to  the  modest  guest-chamber 
or  '  spare  room '  of  your  hospitable 
friena  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
middle  classes.  How  often  is  that 
guest-chamber  adorned  with  all  the 
adornments  of  a  polished  English 
home !  the  bookshelves  well  lined ; 
tiie  writing-table  well  furnished; 
the  arm-chairB  ample;  the  couch 
soft  and  yielding ;  the  flowers,  pic- 
tures, and  the  all-neceseary  tub 
carefully  bestowed.  You  make  your 
first  visit  with  a  curious  mixed  feel- 
ing. That  is  all  anticipation  which 
by-and-by  will  be  reality.  How  un- 
familiar seem  those  grounds  on  which 
hereafter  you  will  dwell  with  fond  re- 
collection! And  that  cottage  with 
the  clambering  roses,  and  the  low  ve- 
randah, and  the  croquetted  lawn,  is 
a  momentary  picture  now,  but  pre- 
sently it  will  be  a  reality  and  ever 
after  a  reality  that  abides.  Sometimes 
in  my  wanderings  I  have  passed  such 
a  dwelling,  and  I  have  amused  myself 
by  picturing  to  my  mind  what  kind 
of  lyings  the  inmates  might  be;  and 
time,  in  its  whirligig  of  changes,  has 
made  me  know  the  dwelling  well  of 
which  I  had  once  caught  a  pleasing 
transitory  glimpse.  I  confess  I 
have  been  disappointed  at  times. 
That  Arcadian  bower,  with  its  ima- 
gined sylph-like  fairy  fo^  its  haunt- 
ing *  minister,'  turned  out  to  be  the 
ah^e  of  a  dogmatical  old  gentle- 
man with  a  Dutch  love  for  tulips, 
and  who  prided  himself  on  his  early 
cabbeges.  At  other  times  one's  best 
anticipations  have  been  realized,  if 
not  in  beauty,  at  least  in  goodness, 
which,  after  all,  is  best.  Yet  it  is 
odd  for  the  first  time  to  pass  within 
the  shadow  of  hospitable  doors,  per- 
haps having  never  seen  your  host, 
and  with  only  his  kind  letter  of  in- 
vitation as  your  voucher.  With  a 
little  practice  you  become  utterly 
callous,  and  your  mental  attitude  is 
that  of  amused  attention  to  see  what 
is  going  on.  There  are  nervous 
people,  I  believe,  ladies  especially, 
who  always  feel  uncomfortable  till 
the  strangeness  wears  away,  and  are 


troubled  with  a  headache  while  the 
strangeness  lasts.  But  you,  my 
well-seasoned  friend — like  the  im- 
perturbable gentleman,  who,  hear- 
ing that  his  hotel  was  on  fire,  di- 
rected the  waiter,  when  the  smoke 
should  reach  number  twenty,  to 
bring  him  his  shaving-water — are 
the  passive  recipient  of  impres- 
sions. You  wonder  whether  tiie 
womenkind  are  pleasant;  if  the 
wines  be  old  or  cheap;  whether 
there  will  be  much  visiting ;  if  there 
is  shooting  or  fishing  to  be  had,  and 
so  on.  Yet  there  is  always  a  notion 
of  strangeness,  a  spice  of  adventure, 
in  the  first  visit,  even  to  the  most 
hardened  worldling,  so  dififerent  to 
the  feeling  of  au  revoir. 

But  how  difierent  ia  the  revisit 
when  the  au  revoir  is  fulfilled,  when 
you  come  back  once  more,  pleased, 
to  those  well  pleased  to  see  you. 
John  touches  his  hat,  with  that  gra- 
titude which  is  a  lively  anticipation 
of  future  favours;  and  the  pretty 
Abigail  drops  you  a  smile  and  a 
curtsey.  You  are  shown  into  the 
room  which  is  called  your  room. 
You  perceive  at  once,  with  grateful 
feelings,  that  your  old  tastes  have 
been  recollected  and  attended  to. 
You  fling  yourself  down  on  your 
sofa  with  a  sense  of  rest  and  owner- 
ship. In  the  same  feeling  you  pos- 
sess yourself  of  the  lawn  and  draw- 
ing-room, the  outside  and  inside  of 
the  dwelling  where  you  can  really 
feel  at  home.  Your  host  will  bring 
yon  up  a  bottle  from  that  particular 
bin  which,  on  the  first  occasion,  you 
learned  to  know  and  value.  In  the 
evening  you  talk  about  the  eldest 
son,  George,  who  is  at  Oxford,  and 
discuss  his  chances  in  the  schools 
or  on  the  river ;  or  inquire  after  the 
young  bride  of  the  family,  how  she 
likes  the  neighbourhood  wliero  she 
has  settled  down.  And  in  the  morn- 
ing, forgetful  of  your  many  letters, 
and  that  pressing  business,  you 
saunter  away  hour  after  hour,  listen- 
ing to  their  music  or  receiving  their 
gentle  confidences.  Lord  Rochester 
said  that  after  all  Sauntering  was 
Charles  the  Second's  true  mistress; 
and  she  is  indeed  a  Duldnea  of 
whose  sweet  b^^ilefal  ways  much 
enamoured  talk  might  be  made.  I 
know  some  of  the  cleverest  people 
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in  tiie  world  who  are  smitten  eren 
to  madness  with  the  passion  of 
sauntering.  I  always  taste  of  its 
dangeroos  delights  on  the  ocoasion 
of  the  revisit  But  presently  one 
has  to  brace  np  the  moral  energies, 
if  only  to  take  a  fieurewell  of  those 
with  whom  yon  have  ei^oyed  that 
sweetest  of  all  pleasures,  that  of 
ezqnisite  companionship,  with  feel- 
ings like  those  with  which  Dante 
and  Byron  watched  the  first  sunset 
at  sea. 

Then  look  again  at  first  visits  to 
places  destined  to  fill  a  considerable 
section  of  one's  life,  to  London,  or 
Oxford,  or  Paris.  Tennyson  has 
given  us  a  picture  of  an  eager- 
hearted  boy  when  he  first  draws 
near  London  and  sees  its  lights 
overhead,  and  his  spirit  is  longing 
to  be  up  and  doing  among  men. 
Supposing  our  country  youth  attain 
a  very  ftdr  degree  of  professional 
success,  i^t  he  comes  to  jog  about 
all  day  in  his  carnage  alter  his 
patients,  or  walks  from  his  chambers 
to  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  he  is  winning 
his  way  there,  I  wonder  if  he  will 
consider  tiiat  these  glorious  antici- 
pations have  received  an  adequate 
raJization.  I  have  repeatedly  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  case  of 
middle-aged  persons  from  the  colo- 
nies or  from  America  coming  to 
London  for  the  first  time.  They 
seom  to  take  it  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way,  ceortainly,  but  on  the  whole  in 
a  more  phlegmatic  manner  than  I 
should  have  anticipated.  The  rea- 
son is  that  their  minds  are  fully 
strong  for  the  occasion,  and  they 
were  prepared  for  all  that  they 
ooold  see  or  even  more.  They  re- 
peat the  line  of  Gebir — 

*  Is  tbii  the  mighty  ocean— Is  this  all  ?* 

It  would  be  highly  curious  to  find 
an  instance  of  a  person  suddenly 
introduced  into  London,  and  to  see 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  a  mind 
altogather  unprepared.  It  is  won- 
derful how  soon  the  mind  assimi- 
lates itself  to  London.  I  saw  it 
first  in  opening  youth,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  a  recovered  dty  of  my  dreams, 
and  soon  it  seemed  to  be  part  even 
of  my  past  ezistenoe,  and  the  tra^ 
gedy  and  glory  of  '  Oxford  Street 


and  its  stony-hearted  terraces,'  as 
De  Quincey  says,  were  soon  incorpo- 
rated into  my  life.    Since  then  life 
is   almost   an   incessant  series   of 
coming  up  to  town  and  going  out 
of  it ;  and  I  never  turn  towards  it 
but  with  a  boyish,  exultant  feeling 
of  brilliant  possibilities  in  store; 
and,   singularly  enough,  I   never 
leave  it  but  with  a  feeling  of  infinite 
relief,  with  soft  images  of  woods 
and  waters  before  my  mental  eye. 
But  while  London  changes  little, 
and  so  gradually  that  any  surprise 
is  a  rare  sensation,  it  always  seems, 
after  going  back  to  Paris  for  any 
time,  that   Baron   Haufwman   has 
been  contriving  a  series  of  scenic 
surprises  for  us.    Some  new  garden 
has  been  thrown  out  or  some  old 
one  has  been  beautified,  and  simul- 
taneously  great    demolitions    and 
great  constructions  have  been  made. 
Occasionally  one  meets  with  people 
who,  ages  ago,  rushed  to  Paris  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  war,  and 
then  rested  from   their  travelling 
for  many  years,  and  going  back  at 
last  to  the  Paris  of  the  advanced 
Second  Empire,  have  found  all  the 
ancient  landmarks   confused,   and 
have  groped  sadly  among  ancient  un- 
touched monuments,  and  all  the  new 
region  beyond  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde is  to  them  an  astonishment  It 
may  Be  said  generally  that  the  first 
visit  to  Paris  is  a  veritable  enchant- 
ment, and  each  revisit  is  a'  gradual 
disillusioning.    Or  take  such  a  city 
as  Oxford  and  compare  your  first 
and  your  second  thoughts  about  it. 
I  suppose  no  one  ever  went  for  the 
first  time  to  Oxford  without  some 
measure  of  excitement.    Perhaps  at 
first   you   were    somewhat   disap- 
pointed,  for   the   imagination   de- 
manded  some    brilliant   colouring 
rather  than  the  sobered  and  toned- 
down  appearance  that  met  the  view. 
But  did  you  ever  know  such  a  city 
that  at  each  revisiting  so  gradually 
and   completely  grew   upon  your 
mind?     And  if  you   have   spent 
some  of  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  your  life  there,  that  beauti- 
ful city  which  percluuice  at  your 
first  view  in  its  cold,  severe  perfec- 
tion seemed  the  negation  of  human 
sympathy,  gradually  entwines  itself 
with  every   chord  of  your  being. 
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And  what  a  revisit  is  Uiat  when, 
some  years  afterwards,  a  sobered, 
married  man,  yon  bring  np  yonr 
wife  to  see  you  take  yonr  M.A.,  and 
act  as  her  cicerone  through  chapels 
and  libraries,  galleries  and  halls. 

Perhaps  yon  know  those  charm- 
ing poems  of  Wordsworth's  on  Yar- 
row Unvisited,  Yarrow  Visited,  and 
Yarrow  Bevisited.  They  bring  out 
very  clearly  and  beantifnlly  some 
mental  moods  such  as  those  we  have 
been  discussiug.  There  is  a  whole 
wealth  of  poetical  illustration  be- 
longing to  Yarrow  stream  as  to  the 
twin  Ettrick  stream  of  the  valley. 
The  Ballad  of  Hamilton  that  calls 
the  bonnie  bride  '  my  winsome  Yar- 
row' made  especially  a  deep  im- 
pression on  Wordsworth's  mind. 
But  yet  he  will  not  visit  Yarrow, 
He  will  keep  his  treasured  dreams 
of  long-past  days,  and  if  ever  his 
heart  should  be  dull  under  care  or 
age  there  is  the  thought  that  Yar- 
row is  yet  to  be  seen. 

'  Ijet  beeves  and  home-bred  klne  partake 
The  sweets  of  Bummill  meadow ; 
The  titan  on  still  Saint  Maiy's  Lake, 
Moats  double^  tuan  and  sJiadow! 
We  will  not  tee  them,  will  not  go 
To-day  nor  yet  to-morrow ; 
Enough  If  in  oar  heatts  we  know 
There's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow.' 

• 

Bat  years  afterwards,  one  Septem- 
ber day,  he  visits  Yarrow,  and  finds 
that  the  reality  was  not  less  lovely 
than  the  vision.  Never  in  all  his 
wanderings  had  he  seen  greener 
hills. 

*And  through  her  depths,  Saint  Mary's  Lake 

Is  visibly  delighted; 
For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 
Is  In  the  mirror  slighted.' 

The  account  of  the  visit  is,  as  the 
account  of  a  visit  should  be,  mainly 
descriptive ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  English  poet,  beyond 
any  Scottish  bard,  has  appropriated 
Yarrow  and  made  it  his  own.  And 
now  lot  us  turn  to  that  exquisite 
poem  written  just  twenty  years 
later,  entitled  'Yarrow  Bevisited.' 
He  had  gone  there  from  Abbotsford 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other 
friends  just  before  Sir  Walter  left 
on  that  last  sad  journey  to  Naples. 


*  Grave  thoughts  ruled  wide  on  that  sweet  day« 

Their  dignity  instaUing 
In  gentle  bosoms,  while  sere  leaves, 

Were  on  the  bough,  or  falling ; 
But  breeses  played  and  sunshine  gleamed, 

The  forest  to  embolden ; 
Beddened  the  fiery  hues,  and  shot 

Transparence  through  the  golden.* 

He  had  a  fresh  association  now  for 
the  gliding  stream  and  the  keep  of 
old  Newark  tower.  He  found  that 
'  memory's  shadowy  moonshine'  had 
a  charm  no  less  potent  than  antici- 
pation, though  at  first  he  had  been 
unwilling  to  see  Yarrow,  and  in 
that  way  to  part  with  any  of  his 
holy  and  tender  dreams.  The  natu- 
ral feeling  is  very  tender  and  sweet ; 
the  fear  of  the  visit  lest  an  imaginar 
tive  illusion  should  in  any  way  be 
sacrificed;  the  satisfying  happiness 
of  the  visit  itself,  and  the  tender 
mixed  feeling  with  which  he  made 
the  revisit  so  many  years  later  with 
the  great  minstrel  of  the  border, 
might  go  fiix  to  win  back  the  pas-- 
sion-inflamed  readers  of  romance  to 
the  pure,  simple  muse  of  Words* 
worth. 

The  other  day  I  climbed  a  lofty 
steep,  the  summit  forming  a  land- 
mark for  half  the  county  and  for 
sailors  out  at  sea,  of  a  long  range  of 
downs.  It  was  surmounted  by  a 
dark  grove,  sombre  and  Druidical. 
It  was  eleven  years  ago  since  I  stood 
there  la8t-~eleven  years  changeful, 
active,  momentous.  The  external 
panoramic  landscape  was  all  the 
same.  Perhaps  a  warmer  colour 
was  given  to  the  nearer  fields  by 
the  Italian  clover,  and  here  the  axe 
had  been  busy  and  the  woodland 
thinned.  Otherwise  all  the  land- 
scape, until  it  became  indistinguish- 
able as  the  plain  melted  into  the 
horizon,  or  was  dosed  by  the  blue 
marginal  line  of  sea,  or  was  shut  in  by 
the  Surrey  hills,  showed  unchanged 
but  so  changed !  The  &rms  and 
homesteads,  the  green,  narrow  bridle- 
path, the  white  highways,  the  halls 
embowered  in  foliage,  the  curling 
smoke  from  slender  hamlet,  and  the 
canopy  of  cloud  overhanging  city 
and  krge  town,  showed  the  immu- 
tability of  outward  things  contrasted 
with  man's  Protean  nature  and  his 
unmade  and  remade  form  and  na- 
ture.    There   came   two   maidens 
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pftstj  city  girls,  imlees  my  eyes  de- 
oeiTed  me,  vitii  their  sweethearts. 
That  ancient  form  of  amusement  is 
always  as  fresh  as  it  is  old.  I  like 
those  girls,  because  I  think  that  it 
aignes  good  taste  that  they  should 
come  away  to  this  loyely  romantic 
spot,  perhaps  for  the  rare  holiday, 
given  by  some  shop,  instead  of  going 
to  some  place  of  city  or  suburban 
amusement  Presently  there  rides 
by  a  farmer,  heary  and  hearty,  with 
anowy  hair.  He  draws  up  and 
slackens  rein,  well  pleased  to  be 
garrulous.  'The  hiarriers,  bless 
your  soul,  they  have  not  hunted 
this  part  of  the  country  for  years 
and  years.  They  do  say,  however, 
tbat  the  young  lord  intends  to  hunt 
with  foxhoun£  next  season.  Things 
were  not  the  same  as  when  Sir 
Haxiy  was  their  member— member 
tot  their  part  of  the  county  for  forty 
years  at  a  stretch.  Tes,  it  was  a 
pretty  little  church  down  below,  it 
was  so  at  least  before  they  spoiled 
it  They  had  pulled  down  the  good 
old  social  pews  and  made  them  all 
just  the  same  lilce,  and  nearly  dark- 
ened the  church.  Parson  had  got  some 
new-fangled  way  of  not  leaving  off 
the  service  at  the  end  of  the  sermon, 
but  he  took  up  his  hat  and  walked 
away.'  Thus  the  farmer,  according 
to  his  ecclesiastical  lights.  And 
what  about  that  madcap  the)  Ho* 
nooxable  George?  'Oh  I  he  was  very 
quiet  now.  He  had  broken  an  arm, 
a  1^,  and  a  collar-bone,  and  could 
only  come  to  the  meet  in  a  dog-cart, 
bat  he  could  swear  and  take  ale 
with  the  best  of  them  even  yet  It 
was  said  that  he  generally  went 
about  attended  by  a  sherifiTs  officer. 
They  said  that  Mrs.  Brackenbury, 
of  the  Hall,  allowed  him  a  hundred 
a  year  for  the  game  that  he  should 
send  in,  and  upon  this  hundred  a 
year  did  the  Honourable  George 
subsist'  So  far  did  the  garrulous 
old  man  converse,  and,  barring  that 
he  administered  some  slight  shocks 
by  the  changes  of  which  he  spoke, 
his  discourse  was  fuU  of  interest 
I  thought  of  the  changes  that  had 
passed  since  I  last  climbed  these 
Sreezy  slopes.  There  was  the  splen- 
did belle  of  our  party,  tall  and 
bounding  as  a  roe,  full  of  gaiety 
aod  fan,  and  she  has  lately  taken 


the  veil  in  a  convent  Ah,  my 
Amanda!  through  what  vicissitudes 
and  sorrows  must  you  have  passed 
to  have  attuned  your  mind  to  a  final 
change  like  that!  That  opulent 
banker,  who  seemed  a  very  CroBsus, 
has  failed  and,  financially  speaking, 
has  gone  to  the  dogs.  The  boy  of 
our  party  has  married  and  the  chil- 
dren are  coming  on.  It  was  quite 
a  relief  when  I  descended  the  hill 
and  sought  an  ancient  hall  through 
the  well-remembered  park.  In  their 
freshness  and  verdure  the  woods 
wore  their  sempiternal  beauty,  and 
on  the  walls  the  divine  sunset  of 
Claude  had  not  turned  a  colour 
paler,  nor  had  that  youthful  warrior 
of  Vandyke  changed  a  hair.  And 
when  the  old  countess  came,  as  in 
the  years  of  old,  to  be  wheeled  up 
and  down  the  terrace,  it  indeed 
seemed  to  me  that  the  river  of  time 
had  flowed  backwards  and  stood 
still. 

I  so  well  remember  going  back  to 
an  old  cathedral  city,  which  I  had 
not  seen  for  many  years  since  I 
lived  there  as  a  boy.  I  confess  that 
it  was  with  a  deep  emotion  that  I 
came  back  after  the  absence  of  many 
years.  During  those  years  I  had 
b^n  residing  in  a  sequestered 
country  district,  and  my  memory, 
aided  by  my  imagination,  had 
adorned  the  old  city  with  every 
degree  of  architectural  magnifi- 
cence. That  had  been  a  pitiful 
Hegira  when  I  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  it;  and  no  pilgrim  ever 
resorted  to  the  Holy  Places  under 
more  intense  feeling  than  when  I 
returned  to  the  Zion  of  my  youth. 
I  remember  so  well  that  it  was  a 
moonlight  night  when  I  reached  the 
station.  In  my  childhood  the  rail- 
way had  been  a  new  invention  hero, 
and  the  railway  system  had  termi- 
nated at  this  point  I  remembered 
how,  as  a  child,  it  had  been  my  de- 
light to  come  down  to  the  station 
on  half-holidays  to  watch  the  arriv- 
ing and  departing  trains.  The  tra^ 
vellers  seemed  so  business-like  and 
independent  who  came  and  went ; 
and  I  used  to  wonder  if  the  time 
would  ever  come  when  I,  too,  should 
go  forth  behind  the  iron  horse  to 
penetrate  into  the  dim  unknown. 
At  the  present  time  this  station,  or 
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congeries  of  stations,  is  a  terminus 
for  several  lines  of  railway;  but  I 
still  traced  that  primorditd  station 
amid  the  accretion  thereto  of  several 
other  large  buildings.  I  wandered  for 
hours  and  hours  in  that  moonlight 
night  through  the  silent  and  de- 
serted city.  Somehow  or  other,  the 
streets,  which  to  my  imagination 
had  seemed  interminable  and  grand, 
were  very  rapidly  traversed  and  had 
shrunk  into  modified  dimensions. 
The  cathedral  that  suddenly  burst 
upon  me,  bathed  in  its  moonlit 
beauty,  was  at  least  no  disappoint- 
ment. It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, even  in  imagination,  to  have 
exaggerated  the  perfection  of  that 
most  perfect  struotura  Yet  some- 
how the  place  seemed  strangely 
altered.  I  sought  out,  the  next 
morning,  my  former  home.  For 
years  past  it  had  appeared  to  my 
imagination  as  a  kind  of  feudal 
castle,  and  I  am  afraid  I  had  so 
described  it  to  my  youthful  com- 
panions. It  was  a  very  good  house^ 
old  and  solid ;  and  I  maintain  that 
on  ancient  arch  with  a  low  massive 
oak  door  really  furnished  a  solid 
substitution  for  my  airy  fiction: 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  pronounced 
that  the  house,  especially  since  it 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  very  con- 
siderably into  dilapidation,  was  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  Arundel  Castle. 
Close  by  was  a  place  called  'The 
Alley,'  a  private  yard  with  a  right 
of  way,  where,  as  schoolchildren, 
we  had  been  allowed  to  amuse  our- 
selves. Formerly  it  had  seemed  to 
me  an  airy  and  most  spacious  do- 
main, but  I  now  saw,  with  disgust, 
that  three  strides  and  a  jump  would 
clear  it  The  violence  of  the  reac- 
tion from  exaggerated  recollections 
was  very  great  If  hitherto  I  had 
been  looking  at  objects  through  a 
magnifying-lens,  I  was  now  looking 
at  them  through  a  diminishing 
lens.  It  took  me  several  'revisits' 
l)oforc  I  could  accurately  adjust  my 
mental  visions,  and,  allowing  both 
for  exaggeration  and  depreciation, 
could  do  the  Fair  City  justice. 

1  remember  that  as  a  child  our 
walks  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood had  been  strictly  limited. 
There  were  certain  boundaries  be- 
yond which  we  might  not  trans- 


gress. There  was  a  great  river 
beyond  whose  margin  we  might 
wander,  but  only  to  a  certain  point, 
which  was  the  more  disappointing, 
as  past  tiie  city  the  river  flow^ 
between  contracted  banks,  which 
finely  expanded  some  half-dozen 
miles  below.  It  was  with  us  just 
as  it  used  to  be  with  poor  Elaine — 

'  And  when  you  used  to  take  me  with  the  flood 
Up  the  great  river  in  the  boatman's  boat» 
Only  you  would  not  pass  beyond  the  cape, 

'  That  has  the  poplar  on  it;  there  you  fixt 
Your  limit,  oft  returning  with  the  tide ; 
And  yet  I  cried  because  you  would  not  pa.<M 
B(^youd  it,  and  far  up  the  shining  flood/ 

This  river,  too,  was  a  tidal  one,  and 
it  expanded  until  it  became  '  a 
great  water.'  Gradually  the  stream 
became  an  arm  of  the  sea;  the 
water  that  had  been  quite  fresh  was 
quite  salt;  the  breezes  freshened 
westward,  the  winds  grew  hoarse, 
the  seabirds  gathered,  waves,  tiny 
and  then  larger,  lap'ped  the  shore 
that  from  greenswanl  had  changed 
to  sandy  or  pebbly  beach.  This 
river  is  celebrated  for  that  tidal 
phenomenon  called  '  the  Bore.'  On 
the  broad  water  this  phenomenon  is 
not  so  conspicuously  seen,  although 
it  is  dangerous  enough  to  the  un- 
wary boatman.  The  effect  was  very 
strikingin  the  river  bed.  Suddenly 
you  heard  a  rapid,  rushing  sound 
of  an  indescribable  character.  Then, 
looking  down  stream,  you  saw  a  wall 
of  water  several  feet  high  rapidly  near- 
ing  you.  It  swept  by  you  in  a  whirr, 
and  in  a  second  the  fields  are 
flooded.  You  must  be  very  agile,  or 
presently  you  are  ankle  or  knee- 
deep  in  the  overflowing  waters.  The 
recollection  of  this  phenomenon  had 
grown  exceedingly  dim  till  the  time 
of  this  revisit,  and  I  was  now 
anxious  to  observe  and  note  accu- 
rately the  nature  of  the  phenomenon. 
To  talk  philosophically,  this  is  the 
great  use  of  our  'revisits:'  that 
they  enable  us  to  test  the  inaccu- 
rate reasoning  and  observation,  and 
hasty  generalizations  of  youth.  On 
going  back  to  this  place  I  put  in 
execution  a  design  I  had  long  cal- 
culated on  effecting.  This  was  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  famous  cafitle  some 
sixteen  miles  off:  a  castle  known  in 
English  history  for  the  perpetration 
of  the  foulest  crime,  and— if  rumour 
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had  not  belied  it— the  home  of  a 
high-handed  race,  that  had  seTer 
shrank  from  blood  or  denied  itself 
pleasure.  I  went  OTer  and  saw  the 
old  tower  of  which  sach  barbaho 
crnelties  were  related ;  but  as  it  lay, 
grim  yet  peaceful  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine, with  the  pleasaunce  crowded 
with  flower-beds  and  fruit-trees,  the 
vines  and  peaches  trailed  against 
Hie  walls,  that  long-cherished  vision 
of  the  keep  of  brute  material  force 
&ded  away,  and  another  governing 
hallucination  of  the  mind  disap- 
peared. 

Bat  most  curious  of  all  in  the 
revisit  is  the  renewed  knowledge 
of  persons.  In  the  particular  case 
I  am  mentioning,  after  the  absence 
of  many  years,  I  came  back  still 
qajte  a  young  man.  And  I  was 
able  to  tell  a  very  fine  yoang  woman 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had 
been  my  earliest  love.  These  fa- 
vourable conditions  have,  of  course, 
ceased  to  exist.  I  think  of  Byron's 
lines — 

'  If  J  should  meet  thee  \ 

After  long  years, 
How  sbould  I  greet  thee — 
With  silence  oud  teara.' 

But  if  when  a  Byronic  hero  meets 
Her,  to  find  her  thin  and  sallow, 
with  an  affected  intonation  of  voice, 
and  a  general  rigour  and  precision 
in  personal  appearance,  then  the 
Byrooic  hero  instinctively  discards 
the  silence  and  tears,  and  falls  back 
on  the  ordinary  greetings  of  society. 
After  a  certain  time  a  period  often 
comes  in  which  no  amount  of  time 
makes  an  appreciable  change.  I 
can  conscientiously  say  that  I  have 
known  persons  in  whom  the  lapse 
of  three-and-thirty  years,  the  lapse 
of  a  generation,  had  made  no  ap- 
preciable change.  They  are  broaght 
to  a  state  of  solidarity  and  the  fluent 
lines  have  been  hardened  into  a  rigid 
iizunobility.  In  this  case  I  had  been 
living  in  close  contact  and  had  not 
bc^i  able  to  see  with  eyes  sharpened 
by  a  long  separation.  But  it  is 
altogether  different  in  those  years 
when  the  changes  are  most  rapid. 
I  remember  well  a  most  hospitable 
hooae  in  which  there  was  a  bevy  of 


fair  children.  The  little  loves ;  the 
laughing,  smiling,  early,  gracefal, 
happy  children !  The  musical  ripple 
of  laughter,  the  frank  confidences, 
the  unchecked  glee,  the  wrapt, 
eager  attention  to  fairy  tale  or  story ; 
such  a  glorious  cluster  of  child- 
lives  was  there  in  the  old  days! 
But  eight  years  passed  away,  and 
mighty  changes  happened.  The 
rank  was  thinned— both  eldest  and 
youngest  had  passed  away.  But  as 
I  entered  that  familiar  drawing- 
room  and  saw  father  and  mother  as 
in  the  days  of  yore,  hardly  a  line 
farrowed  or  a  hair  silvered,  a  bevy 
of  tall,  stately  damsels  sailed  in,  im- 
perial and  august.  With  much 
graciousness  they  remembered  me  in 
the  days  of  old,and  they  treated  me  as 
if  the  old  chain  of  association  were 
unbroken ;  but  for  all  that  I  knew 
that  it  was  broken  and  the  charm  of 
the  old  lunes  gone.  I  could  no 
longer  dance  the  grapes  before  the 
rosebud  lips,  or  fold  them  to  my 
embrace  to  liBten  to  my  stories. 

Me  then,  much  musing,  do  those 
revisits  sadly  please.  There  is  some- 
thing sad  about  them  when  the 
chiloren  have  grown  into  stately 
maidens,  or  the  stately  maidens 
have  become  careworn  matrons; 
when  neighbourhoods  that  used  to 
be  lonely  and  solitary  are  bought 
up  by  speculators  and  are  overrun 
by  brick  villas ;  but  still,  if  you  are 
adhesive  in  your  attachments,  you 
cannot  help  haunting  them  again 
and  again.  'To-morrow  to  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new '  is  a  very 
good  motto  as  representing  the  ad- 
venturous and  energetic  side  of  life. 
Tet  there  is  a  deep  feeling  in  the 
familiar  au  rewir,  and  even  when 
the  revisit  has  a  dash  of  melancholy 
about  it,  yet  it  unlocks  the  keys  of 
all  the  associations;  and  to  quoto 
Wordsworth  once  more — 

'  Nor  deem  that  localized  Romance 

Plays  false  with  oar  affections ; 
Un^anctifies  our  tears— made  sport 

For  fanciful  d^ectlons. 
Ah,  no  !  the  visions  of  the  past 

Sustain  the  heart  in  feelings, 
Life  as  she  Is—our  changeful  life. 

With  friends  and  kindred  dealings.' 

F.A. 
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WAITING  FOE  A  VALENTINE. 

r>  AY  feast  of  sainted  Vfdentmo ! 

How  may  I  best  thy  presence  greet  ? 
Expectant^  eager  heads  popped  out 

From  every  "window  down  the  street. 
The  postman's  oft-repeated  knocks. 

Miss  Smith's  young  ladies  o'er  the  way. 
With  fluttering  hearts  at  every  sound, — 

These  mark  thy  coming,  sacred  day ! 

Says  Phyllis, '  Breakfast,  sir,  is  served.' 

Stay,  Where's  my  toast,  and  where's  my  tea  ? 
Ah !  well  I  know  thou'st  lured  her  thoughts, 

Saint  Valentine,  far,  far  from  me. 
With  trembling  hands  she  tends  my  wants, 

As  nearer  sounds  each  sharp  rat-tat : 
Alas !  I  am  not  calm  myself! 

I  start,— ah  me  1  what  noise  is  that? 

'  The  post  is  close :  Your  letters,  sir,' 

My  Phyllis  says, '  I  now  will  get' 
My  letters !  Valentine,  to  me 

What  canst  thou  bring,  great  Saint  V—aud  yet 
A  strange  emotion  thrills  me  through : 

What's  this?  I  tremble  iu  my  chair. 
My  face  grows  pale,  as  now  I  hear 

Her  steps  returning  up  the  stair. 

It  is  not  that  the  prisca  Venus — 

By  which  I  mean  some  ancient  flamo— 
My  bosom  burns ;  no  gushing  maiden 

Can  movo  me  now ;  no  queenly  dame ; 
My  heart  is  stern  as  steel  or  flint, 

Or  as  the  nether  millstone,  hard ; 
I  wait  no  stanza  from  my  fair, 

I've  loog  since  ceased  to  play  the  bard ! 

It  is  not  that  my  memory  stirs 

With  visions  lost,  of  long  ago ; 
I  mourn  not  now  o'er  shipwrecked  hopes 

'Tis  simply  this  that  moves  me  so, — 
Just  three  days  since  a  bill  of  mine — 

The  sum  precise  don't  ask— fell  due ; 
And  now  I  wait  a  valentine 

From  friend  Abednego  the  Jew  I 
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THE  Earl  of  Clarendon,  almost 
by  inherent  right,  holds  the 
portfolio  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
most  naturally  bo,  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things.  He  commenced 
his  diplomatic  career  half  a  centory 
a^y  and  still  his  eye  is  not  dim  nor 
his  natoral  force  abated.  He  was 
only  twenty  when  he  went  out  as 
attach^  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  is 
now,  for  the  fourth  time.  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  The 
angularity  is  that  it  is  not  for  the 
fifth  time;  but  Lord  Palmerston 
passed  him  over  in  his  last  ministry, 
and  he  had  an  interregnum  of  four 
years  before  he  reposed  on  the  soft 
inglorious  cushion  of  the  Duchy  of 
Luicaster.  Lord  Granville,  indeed, 
made  an  admirable  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. Save  for  one  recalcitrant  peer, 
he  might,  in  1S59,  have  been  Pre- 
mier and  formed  a  ministry.  It  is 
well  understood  that  there  is  con- 
mderably  less  competition  for  the 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  than 
for  any  other  great  office;  but  in 
their  party  Lords  Clarendon  and 
Granville  would  be  far  away  the 
best  men.  Earl  Bussell  making  a 
bad  third,  or,  rather,  being  incom- 
])eteni  Lord  GranTille  had  an  ad- 
Tantage  which  Lord  Kussell  cer- 
tainly never  possessed,  of  being  able 
to  speak  French  with  a  perfection 
which  has  visibly  astomshed  and  de* 
lighted  Frenchmen.  Never  was 
foreign  statesmanship  turned  to  a 
letter  account  than  when  Lord 
Granville  gave  such  yigorous  and 
important  aid  to  the  first  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  But  in  the 
accamulatod  experience  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  at  least  since  Pal- 
merston has  left  us.  Lord  Clarendon 
is  hardly  rivalled.  And  yet  he  had 
to  stand  the  fearful  ordeal  of  the 
Crimean  war.  It  was  under  his 
goidance  that  we  'drifted'  into 
war,  and  it  was  Lord  Clarendon 
himself  who  employed  and  gave 
carrency  to  the  phrase.  But  it 
WB8  well  understood  that  he  had 
wisely,  manfully,  and  patriotically 
done  his  duty;  and  the  late  Lord 
▼OL.  xviL— MO.  xovm. 


Derby,  in  endeavouring  to  form  a 
ministry,  desired  nothing  better  than 
that  he  should  be  able  to  retain 
the  services  of  Lord  Clarendon  as 
Foreign  Secretary.  Lord  Clarendon 
had  the  happiness  of  concluding 
the  Crimean  war  in  1856,  although 
in  the  following  Conference  at  Paris 
he  showed  almost  to  as  much  dis- 
advantage as  Lord  Bussell  at  the 
Conference  of  Vienna.  Among  the 
great  services  which  Lord  Clarendon 
has  done  for  the  country,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  he  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  in  those  doleful 
years,  after  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  had  forced  Free  Trade  on  Sir 
Bobert,  and  the  gaunt  shapes  ^  of 
famine  and  fever  forced  emigration 
on  the  Irish  Celts.  It  was  an  un- 
gracious, anxious,  bitter  time ;  and 
after  he  had  done  the  work,  the 
reputation  of  it  was  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliant  reign  of  the  chivalrous, 
magnificent,  and  gay-hearted  Eglin- 
ton,  who  won  Irish  hearts  as  they 
were  never  won  again,  except,  per- 
haps, by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn. 

As  we  look  on  the  veteran  poli- 
tician who  has  done  so  much  to- 
wards making  up  the  history  of  our 
century,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
how  many  historical  associations 
gather  round  him.  On  the  mother's 
side  he  comes  down  from  that  great 
Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon,  not 
only  Lord  Chancellor,  but  from  his 
Dantesque  sketohes  of  character, 
truly  called  'the  Chancellor  of 
Human  Nature,'  and  who,  through 
his  daughter  Ann  gave  two  Queens 
Begnant  to  the  country.  On  the 
father's  side  he  is  descended  from 
the  famous  Bedfordshire  house  of 
the  Yilliers,  which  gave  %o  the  first 
and  second  Charles  the  glories  and 
infamies  of  the  first  and  second 
Dukes  of  Buckingham,  of  the  new 
creation.  We  do  not  know  that, 
hiBtorically,  there  is*  very  much 
evidence  to  carry  out  the  character 
which  the  noveliste,  espedaUy  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Dumas,  have  given 
them,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  large 
body  of  unfavourable  tradition.    It 
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adds  to  the  historical  halo  about 
Lord  Glarendoiif  that  he  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  Kenilwortii  Castle,  whose 
decaying  towers  and  walls  are  for 
over  gilded  with  the  richest  colours 
of  romance.  Nor  are  the  fiamily  of 
the  Clarendons,  besides  the  £arl» 
unworthy  of  their  lineage.  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis  rendered  substanticd 
serrices  to  letters,  which  relieved  and 
adorned  the  hearier  works  of  her 
husband,  so  thoughtful  but  so  rabid 
in  his  literary  scepticism.  One 
brother  manfully  fought  the  battle 
of  Free  Trade  in  days  when  the 
battle  seemed  well-nigh  hopeless. 
Another  brother  was  an  earnest  and 
hard-working  clergyman  who  succes- 
siyely  became  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and 
of  Durham.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  worried  to  death  by  at- 
tacks made  on  him  for  giving  a 
young  son-in-law  a  very  yaluable 
liying.  If  he  had  simply  said  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  provide  for  his 
own,  and  if  he  didn't  he  would  be 
worse  than  an  infidel,  this  would 
have  been  intelligible ;  but  his  unc- 
tuous way  of  defending  the  appoint- 
ment threw  the  newspapers  into  * 
paroxysms.  But  we  all  see  now 
that  he  was  a  very  good  man,  whose 
lawn  adorned  both  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  house  of  Yilliers. 

Theie  is  one  great  peer  who 
stands  prominently  forward  in  the 
House,  who  has  twice  been  a  Whig 
Cabinet  Minister,  but,  as  Edgar 
Allen  Poe's  raven  remarked, '  Never- 
more— oh  nevermore.'  This  is  the 
great  Earl  Grey,  who,  with  all  his 
waywardness,  imperiousness,  im- 
practicableness,  deserves  no  less  an 
epithet  than  great.  There  are  people 
indeed  who  believe — and  they  say 
that  Earl  Grey  fully  endorses  the 
opinion— that  the  greatest  man  in  the 
house  is  Earl  Grey.  But  then  people 
also  say, '  What  has  he  done  ?'  He 
has  had  his  life,  and  what  has  he 
done  with  it?  The  great  Nortlium- 
berland  Earl  is  essentially  an  nva$ 
avbpiov.  Not  only  was  he  bom  to 
high  rank  and  high  estate,  ^but  he 
succeeded  a  father  who  revolu- 
tionized us  by  the  Eeform  Act, 
and  was  yet  a  most  patrician  Pre- 
mier, who  scorned  to  look  at  the 
newi^pers.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  present  earl  should 


not  have  been  Premier  also.  If  so, 
we  should  have  expected  great 
things  from  him,  only  he  did  no- 
thing at  the  War  Office  and  the 
Colonial  Office;  aqxix  imperii  nisi 
imperdsset.  But  no  one  can  work 
with  him,  and  he  cannot  work  with 
any  one.  He  upset  a  government 
once  by  refusing  to  act  with  Lord 
Palmerston;  and  it  has  not  been 
in  his  power  to  do  so  a  second  tima 
He  is  a  remarkable  example  that 
shows  how  great  intellectual  qua- 
lities are  maned,  to  use  a  mild  ex- 
pression, by  ill-assorted  moral  qua- 
lities. He  is  not  now  what  he  was 
in  the  days  of  Planous  the  Consul. 
His  tall  form  is  bent  with  age  and 
infirmity,  and  he  grasps  an  oaken 
staff.  His  face  is  worn  and  marred. 
His  voice  is  thin  and  shrill.  After  a 
time  he  becomes  so  exhausted  that 
his  voice  is  hardly  audible,  but  he  is 
always  determined  to  say  his  say,  and 
that  invincible  determination  con- 
quers. From  the  cross-benches  hie 
assails  with  an  almost  savage  fe- 
rocity all  parties,  all  opinions,  all 
politicians.  He  gives  no  quarter, 
and  would  desire  to  take  nona  He 
is,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle  called  him, 
'  the  chartered  libertine  of  debate.' 
We  should  say  that  the  lines  would 
suit  him — 

•  the  unconquer&ble  will 
And  study  of  revenge — immortal  bate ' 

— only  the  revenge  and  hate  are,  we 
trust,  only  Pickwickian  and  par- 
liamentary. But  still  it  is  impofi- 
sible  to  speak  of  Lord  Grey  without 
respect  and  gratitude,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful,  fiar-sighted, 
and  philosophical  of  statesmen. 
He  is  a  bom  statesman.  State-craft 
lurks  on  his  fiice,  as  on  Burleigh's 
of  yore ;  the  eye  and  brow  bespeak  in- 
tellect and  command,  but  perchance 
they  speak  pride  and  passion  too. 
The  man  who  is  confronted  vrith 
Earl  Grey  has  not  a  happy  time  of 
it.  The  earl  has  the  knack  of  fix- 
ing an  opponent  with  his  eye,  after 
the  manner  of  great  orators  and 
actors.  Not  content  with  fixing  him 
with  his  eye,  the  earl  will  point  at 
him  with  his  finger,  hobbling  to  the 
table  and  flinging  all  his  imperioua- 
ness  and  impulsiveness  into  that 
favourite  gesture.    We  remember^ 
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donng  our  oonstant  attendance  at 
the  great  debate  last  session,  how, 
on  the  first  night,  the  whisper  that 
ran  through  house  and  gallery  of 
'  Ly tton/  *  Ly tton/  '  Lytton.'    The 
debate  had   languished    since  the 
dinner  hour.    The  Dake  of  Rutland 
is  a  mighty  magnate,  but  not  a 
great   orator;   Lord  Stratford   de 
BeddifiTe  a  mighty  statesman  and 
diplomatistj,  but  not  a  great  orator; 
Lord   Bomilly  possibly  a   mighty 
lawyer,  though  they  say  not,  and 
oertainly  not  a  great  orator:  they 
had  all  spoken,  but  not  eloquently, 
when   a   somewhat   round  -  faced, 
happy  -  looking  Irish  bishop.  Dr. 
Alexander,  of  Derry— who,  by-the- 
way,  has  written  some  yery  good 
poefary — with  Irish  dash  and  spirit 
threw  an  immense  amount  of  Yi- 
tality  into  the  discussion.    When 
the  cry  of  '  Lytton '  was  heard,  we 
thought  that  'the  savage  soul  of 
fight  was  up' — ^that  the  debate  was 
banning  to  assume  the  grand  his- 
torical character  which  would  surely 
attach  to  it  But  when  Lord  Litton 
rose  Earl  Grey  arose  at  the  same 
tima    Every  one  wanted  to  hear.- 
Lord   Lytton.      They   knew   that 
though  rare  and  somewhat  ineffec^ 
tual  as  a  debater,  the  grand  oration, 
elaborate  and  polished,  was  pecu- 
liarly his  forte,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  a  rich,  intellectual  treat. 
Bat  then  Earl  Grey  rose.    At  that 
moment  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  England.    But 
Earl  Grey  stood  like  a  rock.    No- 
thing but  a  surgical  operation  could 
ever,  at  any  time,  get  into  his  head 
the  notion  that,  under  any  circum- 
Btanoes,  he  ought  to  give  way.    For 
the  moment  the  two  great  men  were 
BQtagonifitically  confronted.     Sud- 
denly he  gave  way,  with  the  as- 
tonishment of  men  who  hear  thunder 
oat  of  a  clear  sky,  or,  rather,  who 
868  a  dear  sky  in  spite  of  thunder. 
Most  probably  a  hurried  intimation 
was  given  to  him  that  all  Lord 
Lytton  meant  to  do  was  to  make  a 
motioa  of  adjournment    Oh,  why 
did  not  Lord  Lytton  speak  that 
time?— the  minds  of  the  audience 
were  wound  up  to  that  point  of  heat 
when  winged  words  are  met  with 
BwiftemotioDfl.  Theadjoummentwas 
made^andlongbefoiefivenextdaywe 


were  in  the  crowded  lobby — crowded 
\vith  men  on  the  gui  vive  to  hear 
Lord  Lytton,  while  richly-apparelled 
ladies,  with  proud  and  delicate  gait, 
were  being  escorted  to  the  galleries 
to  hear  their  favourite  novelist.  But 
that  ruthless  Lord  Grey  resumed 
the  debate.  Probably  not  a  being 
iQ  that  crowded  chamber  wished  to 
hear  him  speak;  but  he  spoke  in 
spite  of  them  all ;  and  for  a  time,  at 
least,  secured  the  attention  of  the 
finest  auditory  in  the  world.  After 
a  time  he  flagged ;  after  a  little  longer 
time  he  became  hardly  audible.  For 
a  man  of  his  mark  he  makes  an  ex- 
traordinarily poor  impression  on  his 
I>eers.  Like  Cassandra,  he  is  disbe- 
lieved; like  Ahithophel,  he  is  dis- 
regarded. The  old  rule,  that  the 
mover  of  the  adjournment  resumes 
the  debate,  was  set  aside.  Per- 
haps Lord  L  J  tton  gave  way  to  Lord 
Grey's  older  standing  as  a  states- 
man. There  had  been  a  whisper 
that  he  had  been  intending  to  speak 
against  the  Conservative  side,  and 
perhaps  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
forego  the  intention. 

At  all  events  Lord  Lytton  has  not 
yet  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
translates  Horace,  and  he  writes  his 
rhyming  political  comedy ;  but  that 
great  influence,  in  the  front  among 
those  accumulated  instances  which 
of  late  years  have  added  so  greatly 
to  the  weight  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
has  not  yet  been  felt  there.  We  all 
admire  Lord  Lytton,  but  perhaps 
our  appreciation  of  a  nature  as 
many-sided  as  Gothe's  itself,  is  not 
yet  what  it  should  be  or  what  it 
actually  is  on  the  Continent  In 
comparison.  Lord  Lytton  is  to  most 
Englishmen  what  most  Englishmen 
are  to  b«urbarians.  In  future  times 
it  will  be  remembered  that  he  haa 
also  had  a  large  share  in  practical 
legislation,  and  has  inaugurated  the 
national  existence  of  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Queensland.  He  is 
happy  in  a  son  who  remarkably 
exemplifies  Mr.  Galton's  theory  of 
'  Hereditary  Genius,'  which  may  be 
applied  with  striking  results  to  our 
hereditary  chamber. 

The  office  of  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  according  to  statute, 
ranks  next  after  that  of  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor.    It  brings  before 
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us  the  idea  of  soma  Tenerable  states- 
man cahnini^,  by  his  benignity, 
wisdom,  and  authority,  the  nnruly 
elements  or  younger  spirits.  This 
is  almost  the  constitutional  theory 
of  the  office  of  Lord  President  Snch 
a  theory  was  almost  realized  in  the 
Tory  president,  the  late  Alurqnis  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  Whig  president, 
the  late  jVIarquis  of  Lansdowne. 
Making  a  ministry  reminds  us  of 
the  children's  game,  where  every 
one  has  to  make  a  nish  for  a  seat— 
the  kind  of  seat  does  not  signify,  if 
only  one  is  procured.  In  this  way 
the  round  pegs  often  settle  down 
into  square  holes,  and  the  square 
pegs  into  round  holes.  Earl  de 
Grey  and  Eipon,  while  a  yonng 
man,  according  to  party  exigencies, 
presides  over  the  august  council  of 
Queen  Victoria.  His  fkther  is  known 
in  history  as '  Prosperity  Robinson,' 
and  '  Prosperity  Robinson '  is  a 
term  that  might  well  suit  the  in- 
heritor of  his  name  and  honours. 
For  not  only  is  he  Lord  President ; 
but  he  came,  within  one  twelve- 
month, into  two  earldonQs,  bis  fa- 
ther's ond  his  uncle's,  with  corre-  • 
sponding  estates  '  to  carry  out  the 
idea.'  His  rise  has  been  very  re- 
markable: from  Under  Secretary 
for  War  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
ministry,  exemplifying  the  words 
'Unto  bim  who  hath  unto  him  it 
shall  he  given;'  and  a  precedent 
once  being  established,  he  is  again 
Cabinet  Minister,  to  the  exclusion  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr. 
Sfansfeld. 

An  office  not  so  ornamental,  but 
still  'purely  decorative,  is  that  of 
the  Lord  Frivj  Seal.  We  wonder 
why  the  right  honourable  trium- 
virate, while  discharging  dockyard 
labourers  and  declining  to  fill  up 
old  appointments,  do  not  abolish 
the  large  stipends  paid  for  duties 
merely  honorary,  like  those  of  the 
Privy  Seal.  Nevertheless  my  Lord 
Privy  Seal  is  a  very  considerable 
man.  He  is  one  of  the  statesmen 
whom  Christ  Church  has  given  to 
the  country.  He  was  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Ix)rd 
Aberdeen,  and  as  Lord  Wodehouse 
he  was  for  two  years  our  ambassador 
at  St  Petersburg,  when  we  once 


more  revived  oar  friendly  relations 
with  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 
He  was  also  our  envoy— our  most 
unsnooessfal  envoy — in  endeavour- 
ing to  arrange  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  difficulty.  He  made  a  highly 
creditable  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lre- 
land.  Lord  Eimberley,  a  peerage 
of  Earl  Russell's  creation,  stands 
very  high,  and  he  will  stand  higher 
yet  when  he  moves  more  to  the 
front  A  younger  peer  of  whom  this 
may  be  said,  and  who  is  already  a 
great  authority  on  Irish  questions, 
is  Lord  Dufferin.  He  broke  upon 
the  House  some  years  ago  with  great 
freshness  and  enthusiasm,  making  a 
rattling  good  speech,  after  his  former 
fiishion  at  the  Oxford  Union,  and 
quoting  a  great  lot  of  Tennyson, 
con  amore,  Tennyson  is  almost  su- 
perseding Horace  as  a  source  of 
quotation  in  Parliament,  and  he  is 
also  r^;ular]y  set  for  Greek  and 
Latin  verse  in  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge examinations.  Lord  Du£ferin 
produced  a  charming  little  book 
despriptive  of  a  yacht  voyage, '  High 
Latitudes,'  which  was  an  index  to  a 
nature  of  much  ability  and  ami- 
ability, and  he  has  since  acted  as 
sponsor  to  some  inferior  writing  of 
the  '  Hon.  Impulsia  Gushington.' 

Looking  down  the  list  of  govern- 
mental peers  who  are  good  enough 
to  help  to  rule  us,  we  hardly  see 
that  I^rd  Nortiibrook  calls  for  any 
remark.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
has  signalized  himself  by  declining 
to  accept  his  thousand  a  year  as  a 
junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  but  the 
public  could  hardly  expect  less  libe- 
rality from  the  man  who  owns 
Bowood,  and  whose  town  house 
occupies  an  entire  side  of  Berkeley 
Square.  Lord  Morley  bos  an  ability 
and  culture  that  deserve  a  higher 
place  than  that  of  Lord  in  Waiting. 

'Now,  Muse,  let's  talk  of — 
dukes.  All  dukes  ought  to  be  Con- 
servative. Conservatism  is  essen- 
tially intended  for  dukes,  and  all 
dukes  are  obviously  meant  to  be 
Conservative.  And  this  is  well-nigh 
the  case.  That  Whiggism,  which 
is  almost  as  extinct  as  Jacobinism, 
still  lurks  amid  the  strawberry 
leaves,  and  in  these  democratic  days 
will  soon  hardly  be  discernible  from 
Constitutionalism.     The  Duke  of 
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M&rlborougb,  the  late  Freaident  of 
the  Council^  did  not  do  very  much 
beyond  exercising  a  pleasant  and 
coDsiderable  patronage  in  appoint- 
ing Inspectors  of  Schools;  but  he 
served  an  admirable  novitiate  in  the 
House  of  Ck)mmoDs,  and  is  the 
author  of  important  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Gliandofi  is  a  nobleman 
xfho,  from  circumstances  of  his  do- 
mestic history,  has  conciliated  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  sympathy 
and  regard.  He  has  also  mado 
himself  a  great  authority  upon  rail- 
ways. Mr.  Bright  has  succeeded  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  a  nobleman  who 
in  business  capacity  is  probably  not 
one  whit  his  inferior,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  The  Duke  does  not  shine 
as  a  debater.  There  is  not  a  spark 
of  effectiTe  oratory  about  him.  He 
is  useful  for  the  dinner  hour  but  not 
much  beyond.  And  this  helps  to 
show  us  that  a  fake  and  exaggerated 
importance  is  attached  to  parliamen- 
tary eloquence  in  this  country.  For 
the  Duke  is  a  man  of  sterling  seuse 
and  worth.  He  brings  to  the  natioual 
councils  honesty,  sagacity,  and  ex- 
perieoce.  Snch  a  mau  as  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond  illustrates  very  well 
what  English  dukes  can  be  in  their 
own  neighbourhoods — excepting,  of 
oonrse,  their  Graces  of  Hamilton 
and  Newcastle.  He  is  a  good  neigh- 
bour, a  wise  landlord,  a  diligent  aud 
useful  magistrate,  and  conciliates 
i«8pect  from  all  classes  '  in  his  own 
country/  where  it  i^  always  hard 
for  a  man  to  obtain  his  due  share  of 
honour.  The  Duke  of  Abercom, 
again,  is  '  a  model  duke,'  who  has 
ruled  Ireland  both  generously  and 
justly,  and  is  a  great  prop  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Beformed 
Church.  The  Duke  of  Somerset^  in 
his  earlier  career  as  Lord  Seymour, 
obtained  a  considerable  share  of 
public  reputation;  but  for  jears 
post  he  appears  to  have  steadily 
devoted  himself  to  the  demolition  of 
hk  political  character.  He  had  some 
rough  passages  with  the  late  Bishop 
Philpotts,  when  the  victory  was 
claimed  by  both  sides.  But  the  Duke 
delighted  in  rough  passages,  and 
sometimes  got  splashed  by  the 
troubled  waters.  There  is  probably 
no  man  in  the  House  whose  political 


opinion  is  more  highly  valued  than 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland's.  He  ac- 
quired his  peculiar  reputation  in 
the  Lower  House,  as  Lord  Harry 
Vane.  He  is  said  to  have  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  miod  of 
Lord  Palmerston  because  he  re- 
flected so  exactly  the  average  sen- 
timent and  sagacity  of  high-bred 
Englishmen. 

Let  us,  in  the  mind's  eye,  Hora- 
tio, take  a  glance  over  the  reassem- 
bling peers.  As  we  have  said,  the 
great  change  from  last  session  will 
be  the  absence  of  Lord  Derby.  But 
other  changes  have  been  wrought 
by  death.  The  landlord  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  gone,  the  late 
Marquis  of  Westminster.  We  have 
heard  much  of  Lord  Westminster's 
thriftiness  and  a  little  of  his  munifl- 
cenoe.  It  ought  rather  to  have  been 
the  other  way.  He  was  indeed 
eccentrically  thrifty;  would  avoid 
passing  through  a  tarnpike  gate 
and  prefer  a  fourpenny  omnibus  to 
a  sixpenny.  But  to  men  of  vast 
property  perhaps  the  only  idea  of 
money  is  in  coins ;  large  sums  are 
'to  them  merely  bits  of  paper  or 
arithmetical  expressions.  But  Lord 
Westminster  really  did  most  mu- 
nificent things;  he  was  of  the  select 
company  of  large  ^vers,  only  mor- 
bidly anxious  that  his  givings  should 
not  be  known.  Lord  Foley,  the 
captain  of  the  Hon.  Corps  of  Qentle- 
men-at-Arms,  is  gone;  liked  and 
respected,  he  will  be  much  missed. 
The  'Guardian'  told  an  anecdote 
of  Lord  Foley  entertaining  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  dinner.  When 
the  Prince  proposed  a  cigar  after- 
wards. Lord  Foley  suggested  that 
they  should  adjourn  to  the  stables, 
a  movement  which  was  accordingly 
carried  out. 

Another  great  >  change  will  be 
the  incursion  of  a  mob  of  new 
prelates.  The  appointment  of  Dr. 
Temple  has  led  to  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  of  the '  Times ' 
reprintmg  his  sermons  at  fall 
length.  His  sermons  are  short,  and 
we  hope  the  constituents  of  the 
'  Times'  have  been  edified.  We  read 
them  ourselves  and  also  the  volume 
of  Kugby  sermons;  but  they  do 
not  at  ^1  modify  the  impression  left 
on  the  mind  by  the  first  essay  in  the 
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'  Essays    and    Beviews.'     Bishop 
Temple  is  a  good  scholar  and  an 
earnest  politician ;  but  he  seems  to 
ns  to  be  very  vague  and  unscientific 
in  tiie  matters  of  his  own  profes- 
sion. The  death  of  Viscount  Strang- 
ford,  some  time  back,  removed  from 
the  peerage  its   most  remarkable 
linguist    The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
is  now  its  greatest  mathematician. 
He    was    Second   Wrangler,    but 
proved  that  he  was  better  than  the 
Senior  Wrangler  by  taking  the  First 
Smith's  Prisse.    Lord  Lyttelton  is 
undoubtedly   its   greatest  scholar. 
He  was  Senior  Classic  at  Cambridge, 
and  such  a  Senior  Classic  as  Cam- 
bridge has  seldom  seen.    He  writes 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry  as  if  the 
dead  tongues  were  living  tongues  to 
him.    Not  even  bishops  of  the  Head 
Master   species  can  compete  with 
him.    Earl  Stanhope  is  the  great 
historian  of  the  House.     In  days 
when  Macaulay  will  be  neglected 
on  account  of  his  partisan,  unfair 
spirit  and  his  rhetorical  style — when 
Froude  will  be  laid  aside  on  ac- 
count of  his  sophistries  and  his  in- 
humanity,— Lord  Stanhope  will  be 
studied  as  a  plain,  earnest,  truth- 
loving,     truth  -  telling   chronicler. 
Here,  alas !  our  eulogy  must  cease, 
for  he  is  certainly  by  no  means  a 
good    speaker.      Lord   Colchester 
should  be  mentioned,  a  good  scholar 
and  a  great  historian.   He  is  officiat- 
ing just  now  as  one  of  the  Public 
E^miners   in   the  University    of 
Oxford.    The  '  Guardian/ however, 
is  incorrect  in  saying  that  be  is  the 
first  nobleman  who  has  held  that 
office,  for  the  same  office  has  been 
held  by  Lord  Stanhope.    Lord  Col- 
chester speaks  admirable  sense,  but 
his  physique,  his  voice,  and  even 
his  volubility  are  against  him.    The 
great  monetary  authority  is  Lord 
Overstone,  than  whom  none  knows 
better  the  nature,  laws,  and  limits 
of  British  credit  or  who  raises  a 
statelier  superstructure  thereon. 

There  are  two  noble  earls  who 
have  been  Cabinet  Ministers  with 
considerable  reputation,  but  in  one 
case  the  reputation  is  falling,  and 
in  the  other  rising:  we  mean  the 
Earls  of  Malmesbury  and  Carnarvon. 
Yet  Lord  Malmesbury  is  a  man  to 
whom  the  Liberal  press  has  never 


done  justice.  He  was  Foreign 
Minister  at  a  time  when  our  rela- 
tions with  France  were  peculiarly 
difficult  and  delicate.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  lately  about 
Lord  Malmesbury  leading  the  Oppo- 
sition majority  in  the  Lords,  and 
English  noblemen  might  readily  fol- 
low so  sincere  and  sensible  a  poli- 
tician; but  in  the  revolution  of  the 
political  wheel  other  names  come 
uppermost,  and  the  past  crumbles 
away  in  the  using.  Lord  Carnarvon's 
promising  career  as  an  administrator 
at  the  (k)lonial  Office  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  close  when,  by  an  act 
of  self-abnegation,  he  resigned  office 
rather  than '  open  the  floodgates'  of 
democracy.  Lord  Cairns  seems  to 
have  given  his  nature  a  moral  twist 
by  a  somewhat  unfair  use  which  he 
had  made  of  a  despatch  he  had 
signed  respecting  Jamaica.  It  is 
impossible  to  listen  to  Lord  Car- 
narvon's intensely  nervous,  tremu- 
lous tones,  without  feeling  that  he 
is  a  man  who  would  suffer  acutely 
from  any  'digs'  administered  to 
him,  and  also  quite  capable  of  ad- 
ministering such  to  others.  He  has 
failed,  however,  in  marking  out  for 
himself  the  independent  prominent 
position  taken  up  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury. We  should  not  wonder  if 
there  is  a  still  greater  divergence 
between  them.  Lord  Salisbury  is 
stiffening,  perhaps,  into  a  stem,  un- 
bending, Intellectual  Tory;  Lord 
Carnarvon  may  possibly  degenerate 
into  a  philosophical  Radical.  Other 
names  recur  in  the  ranks  of  either 
side,  fort isque  Oyas  fortisgue  Clean" 
thus.  The  lords  connected  with  the 
royal  household  might  well  have 
some  descriptive  pages  to  them- 
selves. Lord  Eedesdale,  in  his 
official  capacity  of  paid  Chairman  of 
Committees,  almost  deserves  a  sepa- 
rate sketch.  The  ladies  have  never 
forgiven  him  for  likening  their  gal- 
lery to  a  casino ;  but  we  ourselves 
are  ignorant  of  casinos,  and  cannot 
challenge  a  comparison  dictated  by 
the  noble  lord's  exhaustive  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  is  supposed  to  be 
lifted  into  that  serene  atmosphere 
which  is  above  and  beyond  the  re- 
gion of  mere  politics.  He  speaks 
very  rarely,  but  he  can  speak  well 
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and  tersely  on  militanr  subjeots, 
aQd  with  an  evident  deBire  to  be 
the  soldier's  friend.    Lord  Sbaftes- 
bnry,  though  a  Tory  in  the  main, 
has  the  same  independence  in  the 
Upper  House   which    Wilberforce 
once  enjoyed  in  the  Lower.    Yet, 
with  all  his  sincerity,  he  has  par- 
sued  in  the  last  two  sessions  an 
erratic  political  course  Miiich  has 
been  sorely  bewildering  to  his  Pro- 
testant admirers.    It  is  remembered 
how  he  once  stood,  hat  in  hand,  in  the 
lobby  collecting  subscriptions  for  his 
philanthropical   schemes.     Yet   it 
came  out  in  the  law  courts  that, 
with  all  his  organising  talents,  he 
oouldnot  efficiently  overlook  his  own 
forty  thousand  a  year  landed  pro- 
perty. *  Then  we  have  our  novelties 
and  oddities:   the   noble  marquis 
who  owns  a  port  and  an  island,  and 
has  gone  over  to  Rome,  and  is  at  this 
time   attending   the  (Ecumenical; 
and  the  marquis  so  French  that  he 
IB  said  to  be  making  the  Prince  Im- 
perial in  part  his  heir;  another  who 
takes  servanirgiriB  and  gutter  chil- 
dren  into   his   special  favour;   a 
noble  duke  who  nas  electric  com- 
munication with  the  fire-brigade;  a 
noble  earl  who,  on  the  strength  of 
the  Free  Trade  Hexameters  which 
Maeanlay  ridicules,  makes  himself 
an  authority  on  literary  and  other 
questions ;  and  various  others,  con- 
oerning  whom  we  can  only  use  the 
Latin  Grammar's  well-bred  confes- 
sion of  fatigue — quos  enumerare  loti" 
gum  esi. 

If  we  comi)ared  [the  two  houses, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that 
there  are  more  men  of  weight  and 
eminence  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  among  the  futhful  Commons. 
The  palm  of  oratory  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  Commons,  and  there 
is  more  general  ability  there,  and 
abiliiy  of  a  more  active  kind.  But 
in  statesmanship,  in  law,  in  diplo- 
macy, in  the  names  that  loom  largest 
in  contemporary  history  through 
great  achievements  and  great  ca- 
reers, the  Lords  divide  or  gain  the 
prize  of  pre-eminence.  It  is  remark- 
able iJiat  in  day?  when  democracy, 
in  its  last  and  tallest  wave,  is  break- 
ing in  upon  ns,  there  has  been  a 
measure  of  development  and  acces- 
sion to  the  strength  of  the  Upper 


House.    We  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  notion  of  life  peerages  was  suf- 
fered to  die  out  last  session,  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  be  speedily  re- 
vived.   The  House  of  Lords  ought 
to  adorn  itself  bv  giving  the  highest 
welcome  to'the  highest  forms  of  ex- 
cellence. The  idea  of  fortune  ought 
not  to  be  inseparable  from  the  idea 
of  nobility.    If  an  illustrioiis  man 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  family  peer- 
age, he  should  have  a  life  peerage; 
and  if  he  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
life  peerage,  we  would  have  a  peer- 
age with  a  pension  presented  to 
him.    We  nught  in  some  respects 
imitate  the  French  Senate.    Why 
should  not  a  peerage  be  bestowed  on 
some  eminent  physician  or  surgeon, 
as  the  Emperor  gave  one  to  Nela- 
ton?    Within  the  last  generation 
we  have  seen  peerages  bestowed  for 
the  first  time  on  men  of  letters ;  and 
if  we  would  really  meet  aright  the 
tendencies  of  our  times,  there  would 
be  a  development  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Nor  will  this  be  sufficient,  un- 
less we  can  inspire  the  majority  of  our 
hereditary  legators  with  a  higher 
measure  of   public  and   patriotic 
spirit,  and  with  a  healthy  zest  for 
pubUc  work.    That  indisposition  to 
hard  work,  which  is  a  growing  and 
saddening  feature  of  our  times,  is 
not  least  manifest  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords.    The 
motto,  noblesse  oblige,  should  be  felt 
with  double  force  in  our  days.   Our 
politicians  must  look  upon  Parlia- 
ment as  something  more  than  the 
best  club  in  all  London.    The  high 
days  of  debate  will  not  atone  for  the 
persistent  neglect  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  Lords  will  have  no  reason 
to  complain  that  public  work  is  not 
duly  provided  for  them.     If  any 
wrong  exists  in  this  matter,  a  remedy 
will   doubtless    be  applied.     The 
House  of  Conmions,  although  the 
transfer  of  the  election  petitions  to 
judges  has  released  them  from  the 
worst  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  is 
still  greatly  too  plethoric,  and  re- 
quires depletion.    We  do  not  see 
any  necessity  for  the  general  moan 
that   is   made  when  any  extraor- 
dinarily clever  man  is  'pitchforked ' 
or  '  kicked  up  stairs,'  by  a  malign 
destiny,  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  will  find  his  use  and  vocation 
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tbere.  Let  the  tcan  be  the  honour  anceBtors,  and  tbat  ^e  have  an 
of  hiBToc»tioD,and  theTOcationwill  order,  as  finrke  eaid,  the  Corinthian 
be  tlie  honour  of  the  man.  Tacitiis,  capital  of  Bociety;  nn  order  per- 
in  a  paeeage  often  quoted,  once  petnally  recruited  from  the  weidth, 
sketched  ont  in  ideal  the  outline  of  intelligence,  Tirlne  of  the  masees; 
Dor  three  eetatcH  of  the  realm,  tint  an  order  the  balancing,  moderating, 
thought  that  a  conatitution  so  per-  jndicial  power  in  the  atate,  if  this 
feet  could  only  eziat  in  theory,  t>nt  political  good  fortone  is  not  marred 
coald  never  be  reoliied  in  history.  07  the  Tast)  organic  changes  in  the 
It  IB  our  happineaa  that,  whether  conBtilntion  already  made  or  loom- 
through  wiedom  or  accident,  thia  ing  in  the  doubtful  future, 
has  been  wrought  out  for  us  b;  onr 
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CHAPTEB  VIIL 

A  MTSTKRI0U8  HOUBBHOLD— AN   OLD  PKIKKD— AND  A  LKTTEB. 


WHAT  a  wonderful  divinity 
hedges  a  householder  in  Lon- 
don! What  an  abject  person,  com- 
pared with  a  householder,  is  a 
lodger!  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  householders  who  hare 
lodgers,  notwithstanding  that  the 
lodgers— singly  in  some  cases,  col- 
lectiTely  in  others— pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  house.  And  it  is 
curious,  the  confidence  with  which 
lodgers  commit  themselves  to  the 
costody  of  persons  whom  they 
know  nothing  about,  upon  the  mere 
assumption  tbat  they  are  payers  of 
rent  and  taxes.  Captain  Pomber- 
ton  did  as  most  persons  do  who 
need  accommodation  of  the  kind. 
He  made  no  inquiries,  and  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  mercy  of  tbe 
'people  of  the  house,'  and,  come 
what  might,  he  ^d  his  daughter 
were  bound  to  them  for  a  month. 

Both  the  captain  and  May  felt  a 
sensation  that  they  were  incurring 
considerable  hazoi-d  as  regarded 
their  comforts — and  it  nught  bo 
something  more — when  they  re- 
entered weir  new  abode,  in  the  fast- 
deepening  twilight,  and  made  an 
att^pt  to  feel  at  home.  Their 
baggage  was  too  heavy  for  the  bulk 
of  it  to  be  disposed  of  that  m'ght,  so 
it  was  left  in  the  conservatory— by 
courtesy  so  called — ^where  the  other 
boxes  still  remained,  and  the  relics 
of '  somebody's  dinner '  still  figured 
among  the  flowers.  The  staircase, 
however,  was  cheerful,  being  well 
lit  up :  and  the  '  sitting-room '  was 
more  cheerful  still,  for  it  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  illumination,  not 
only  with  gas,  but  with  pink  can- 
dles that  the  mysterious  maid  had 
placed  in  every  available  position. 
She  was  a  wonderful  girl,  that  maid, 
and  threw  herself  into  decorative 
enterprises  with  an  energy  which 
exhausted  her,  I  fear,  for  merely 
nsefnl  efforts.  The  dinner  certainly 
did  not  convey  a  fovourable  impres- 
sion of  tbe  resources  of  the  esta- 
blishment   That  it  should  consist 


of  nothing  more  than  mutton  cut- 
lets and  a  tart— it  was  too  late,  it 
appeared,  to  get  fish — mattered  little 
to  either  of  the  diners.  But  neither 
of  them  could  understand  why  tbe 
cutlets  should  be  cooked  only  at 
one  end,  and  should  come  np  with 
such  very  black  gravy.  The  expla- 
nation offered  was  tbat  the  fire  was 
low,  but  why  it  should  not  have 
been  high  was  not  explained.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  reason,  too,  why 
the  china  should  be  all  cracked  and 
handlelees,  and  that  it  should  be  of 
different  patterns ;  why  the  handlev<; 
of  the  knives  should  all  turn  round 
on  their  blades ;  and  why  '  Britannia' 
should  rule  the  spoons  and  forks  so 
unmistakably  as  it  did.  Appeals 
upon  all  these  subjects  were  made 
to  the  young  lady  attendant,  accom- 
panied by  a  delicate  request  from 
May  that  she  would  communicate 
her  name  in  order  that  she  might 
be  addressed  with  more  conve*- 
nience. 

The  young  person  in  question 
answered  the  last  inquiry  in  full, 
disposing  of  the  others  in  a  sum- 
mary manner. 

'  My  name,'  she  said, '  is^Miss  Leo- 
nora Mannerlng ;  and  Mrs.  Grandi- 
son  locked  up  all  the  best  dinner 
things  before  she  went  out' 

As  it  was  presumable  that  Mrs. 
Grandison  was  sometimes  at  home, 
and  might  sooner  or  later  be  found 
in  company  with  her  keys,  the 
reply  was  accepted  as  conveying 
consolation  for  the  present  and  hope 
for  the  future ;  and  the  father  and 
daughter  elected  to  laugh  at  tho 
arrangements,  though  the  Captain 
decided  that  wine — his  was  part  of 
a  small  stock  that  he  had  prudently 
brought  with  him  — had  not  its 
natural  taste  when  taken  out  of  a 
little  tumblerf  looking  very  blue  in 
contrast  with  the  white  tablecloth, 
and  so  contrived,  tbat  when  stand- 
ing on  its  end,  it  went  curiously 
aside,  like  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Fisa. 
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The  tart,  which  had  come  from 
the  pastrycook's,  was  irreproachable, 
and  compensated  to  some  extent 
for  the  defects  of  the  cutlets ;  so  the 
Pembertons  managed  to  get  com- 
paratively cheerful  by  tbe  time 
dinner  was  over;  and  when  they 
were  preeently  supplied  with  some 
really  good  coffee,  tiie  manufacture 
of  mIss  Leonora  Maonering — ^who,  it 
seems,  coltiyated  special  and  un- 
expected accomplishments  —  they 
found  themselves  in  sufficiently 
good  spirits  to  seek  the  evening 
breeze  at  the  window  and  talk  about 
their  plans  for  the  future,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  business  which 
he^  brought  them  to  town.  Of 
this,  we  shall  hear  -presentiy ;  but 
I  may  mention  at  once  that  it  had 
reference  to  the  neoklace  lost  at  the 
ball.  Captain  Pembertpn  was  very 
anxious  to  hear  some  news — not  of 
the  missing  property,  for  of  that 
there  was  no  trace — but  of  some  un- 
pleasant business  in  which  the  acci- 
dent had  involved  him.  He  had 
sent  a  messenger,  before  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  to  a  friend  in  Park' 
Lone,  and  awaited  the  answer  with 
some  impatience  as  the  hour  grew 
late.  May  had  not  heard  the 
friend's  name  when  the  letter  was 
despatched,  and  as  her  father  was 
disposed  to  be  reserved  to  her  on 
many  subjects,  she  never  asked  him 
for  more  confidence  than  he  volun- 
teered. So,  although  she  knew  the  ob- 
ject of  the  letter,  she  Imew  no  more ; 
and  she  was  not  a  little  startled 
when,  after  pacing  the  room  to  an 
extent  which  would  have  driven  a 
nervous  companion  to  distraction, 
he  suddenly  sat  down  and  mut- 
tered, half  to  himself— 

'  I  sincerely  trast  that  Halidame 
is  in  town.' 

'Halidame  I'  exclaimed  May; 
*  surely  you  have  not  seen — '  then 
she  paused,  remembering  the  warn- 
ing given  her  at  Shuttleton,  which 
she  feared  to  disregard,  although 
not  binding  herself  to  observe  it 

Captain  Pemberton  did  not  seem 
to  observe  her  collusion,  for  he 
merely  said — 

'  Yes,  I  told  you,  did  I  not,  that  I 
had  sent  to  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
Sir  Norman  Halidame,  to  help  me 
out  of  my  difficulty?' 


Sir  Norman  Halidame!  .He could 
not  be  her  Shuttleton  acquaintance, 
who  had  no  tiUe.  But  he  was  pro- 
bably a  relative,  and  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  mystery  referred  to. 
Such  was  May's  hurried  train  of 
thought;  but  she  only  made  a  care- 
less reply,  intimating  that  her  fieUlier 
had  not  previously  mentiiMied  the 
name  of  the  friend. 

Keeping  a  secret  is  a  very  demo- 
ralizing responsibility.  Poor  May, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  realizing  tiie  popular 
idea  of  a  Jesuit. 

A  pause  ensued.  Father  and 
daughter  were  buried  in  thought, 
when,  ou  a  sudden,  was  heard  a 
sound  to  which  they  had  already 
become  accustomed.  That  is  to  say, 
the  staircase  shook  as  if  with  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  bounds  upon  its 
not  very  solid  structure. 

'That  girl  comes  up  stairs  like 
forty  elephants  and  fif^  tigers,'  re- 
marked Captain  Pemberton,  with 
cynical  pleasantry. 

May  laughed,  and  remarked  that 
her  father  was  very  acute  in  assign- 
ing the  exact  number  of  animals, 
and  the  different  proportions  of  the 
two;  bat  before  her  father  could 
defend  his  position,  the  door  was 
burst  open,  and  Leonora — I  beg  her 
pardon,  she  always  liked  to  be 
called  Miss  Leonora  —  descended 
upon  the  room  like  an  avalanche, 
but  differing  in  one  respect  from 
that  species  of  visitation,  for  she 
bore  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,  sir,'  she  said,  as 
well  as  her  broken  breath  would 
allow  her,  'that  my  littie  brother 
should  have  been  so  long  gone; 
but  he  had  to  go  first  to  the  theatre 
to  take  Mrs.  GrandiBon  her  new 
dress,  which  she  had  forgotten,  and 
sent  for  in  ever  such  a  hurry.' 

Both  the  captain  and  his  daugh- 
ter thought  that  her  dress  was 
rather  an  odd  thing  for  a  lady  to 
forget  when  she  went  to  the  theatre, 
as  it  is  the  custom  with  most  people 
to  apparel  themselves  before  rather 
than  after  their  arrival  at  places  of 
amusement 

Leonora  seemed  to  guess  what 
was  passing  in  their  minds,  for  she 
added  quickly — 

'Of  course  you  understand — I 
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thonght  yoa  knew.  Mrs.  Grandi- 
8on  is  the  celebrated  actress,  and 
she  appears  to-night  in  a  new  part.' 

This  was  an  imexpected  piece  of 
information ;  bnt  the  captain  made 
no  remark.  He  was  anxions  about 
the  letter;  and  as  soon  as  Leonora 
had  bounded  out  of  the  room  and 
had  begun  hei  forty  elephantine 
and  fifty  tigerine  niovement  down 
the  staircase,  he  was  engaged  with 
its  contents. 

'80  far/  said  he,  when  he  had 
finished,  'all  goes  well'  And  he 
threw  the  letter  across  the  table  for 
May  to  read.  It  was  yery  brief, 
and  was  to  this  effect— 

*  Park  Lane,  Tuesday. 

*  My  deab  Pembebton, 

'I  cannot  tell  you  until  to- 
morrow how  glad  I  am  to  hear  from 
you  again.  Certainly,  I  shall  be  at 
home  at  the  time  you  mention,  and 
dehghted  to  shake  you  by  the  hand. 
•Ever  yours  sincerely, 

'NoEtfAN  Halidamb.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BIB  NOEMAN  HALIDAME  AT  HOMB. — 
TWO  TIBITOBS. 

Sir  Norman  Halidame  was  the 
proudest  baronet  in  England.  I  am 
not  sure  why  Sir  Norman  Halidame 
was  prouder  than  other  baronets, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  yery  little  money  and 
came  of  a  yery  great  famUy^a 
romantic  combination  of  conditions 
which  I  fancy  is  fayourable  to 
making  the  most  of  oneself.  It 
may  be  that  his  personal  adyantages 
had  something  to  do  with  his  pride. 
Ear  without  any  yulgar  excess  of 
beauty.  Sir  Norman  was  unmistak- 
ably of  what  is  called  '  good  style.' 
He  had  a  noble  bearing  and  a  dear 
blue  eye;  his  manner  was  at  once 
bold  and  soft;  and  his  graces  and 
accomplishments  gaye  an  un&iling 
eharm  to  his  society.  It  was  known 
that  he  might  haye  married  an 
heiress  any  day.  But  up  to  the 
time  at  which  I  write,  when  he 
must  haye  been  considerably  past 
thirty.  Sir  Norman  had  not  eyinced 
any  wish  to  wed.  I  fismcy  that  he 
would  haye  scorned  the  idea  as  an 
abstiact  proposition,  and  waited  for 


the  instinct  of  his  heart  to  direct 
him  to  the  concrete  object.  Even  the 
pecuniary  inducement  was  not  suffi- 
ciently stroDg  to  be  compelling.  If 
his  income  was  feeble  his  credit  was 
robust;  and,  albeit  living  under  the 
shade  of  certain  respoDsibiUties,  he 
had  never  experienced  what  our 
late  courtly  Premier  calls  '  that 
ignoble  melancholy  which  arises 
from  pecuniary  embarrassment/ 

From  the  time  when  he  left  col- 
lege, came  of  age  and  into  his  title. 
Sir  Norman  had  led  a  careless  and 
somewhat  continental  life,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  had  so- 
journed even  in  the  far  East.  His 
wandering  habits  imparted  peculiar 
interest  to  his  occasional  presence  in 
London  during  the  height  of  the 
season,  when  he  swept  like  a  meteor 
across  the  feshionable  firmament 

Surely  enough  has  been  said  of 
Sir  Norman  to  recommend  him  to 
your  notice,  even  though  we  find 
him  not  in  form  for  receiving  yisits, 
as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  a 
gentleman  who  has  prematurely 
left  the  Park  and  sought  the  shelter 
of  his  dressing-room  to  write  some 
neglected  letters  before  going  out  to 
dinner. 

The  mansion  to  which  we  are  ad- 
mitted is,  as  you  may  suppose,  in 
Park  Lane.  It  is  a  charming  place 
— not  at  all  like  a  bachelor's,  and  so 
full  of  marqueterie,  Dresden  china, 
looking-glasses,  and  fiowers,  as  to 
afford  certain  indications  of  a  lady's 
taste.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
shows  how  delusive  certain  indica- 
tions may  be.  The  taste  was  Sir 
Norman's  own,  and  if  it  was  femi- 
nine I  suppose  be  was  a  little  femi- 
nine also.  At  any  rate  he  never 
lived  in  a  house  which  a  lady  might 
not  inhabit  with  that  dignity  which 
her  sex  derives  from  the  presence  of 
elegance  and  the  evidence  of  refine- 
ment; and  if  he  condescended  to 
explanation  on  the  point  he  would 
tell  you  that  a  bachelor  has  as  much 
right  as  a  Benedict  to  gratify  his 
eyesight. 

Thus  it  came  that  Sir  Norman 
chose  to  dress  and  write  his  private 
letters  in  an  apartment  which  was 
meant  by  the  person  who  furnished 
the  house  for  a  lady's  boudoir ;  and 
it  is  there  that  we  find  him  on  the 
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afternoon  in  question— that  of  the 
day  sacceeding  the  Pembertons'  ar- 
rival in  their  dingy  lodgings,  doomed 
to  disheartening  dinners,  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  bounding  Leo- 
nora. 

The  baronet  was  sitting  at  a  small 
table  which  had  been  wheeled  near 
a  window  oyerlooking  the  Park,  and 
was  dashing  off  the  dozenth  of  the 
many  missives  which  were  on  his 
mind. 

He  hod  jnst  concluded  the  de- 
spatch in  question,  and  was  medi- 
tating another  when  his  valet  en- 
tered the  room  in  the  stealthy 
manner  peculiar  to  his  class. 

'  A  person  below,  8ir  Norman,* 
insinuated  the  man,  'wishes  to 
speak  to  you.' 

'  You  should  not  call  a  gentleman 
a  person,'  replied  the  baronet,  with 
some  asperity.  '  It  is  Captain  Pem- 
berton,  I  suppose.  Show  him  up  at 
once.' 

And  Sir  Norman  rose  to  meet  his 
old  friend ;  but  before  he  could  get 
to  the  door  Martin  interposed,  with 
all  due  deprecation  of  himself — 

'  No,  Sir  Norman,*  replied  the 
man ;  '  it  is  not  a  gentleman,  least- 
ways not  one  of  our  gentlemen.  It 
is  the  Indian  party  who  has  been 
twice  before  to  see  you  here.' 

And  Mai'tin  presented  the  visitor's 
card,  on  which  was  inscribed — 

'  Baboo  Eamchunder  Nellore.' 

The  baronet  looked  angry  and  a 
little  disgusted. 

'  How  the  man  persecutes  me !'  ho 
muttered ;  '  well,  I  suppose  I  must 
see  him.' 

And  Sir  Norman  resumed  his 
seat  at  the  table  like  a  man  who 
bits  doggedly  down  to  undergo  an 
unpleasant  interview. 

A  minute  after  the  visitor  glided 
into  the  room  with  a  step  even  more 
stealthy  than  that  of  the  attendant 
He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  clad  in 
the  flowing  garments  worn  by  his 
class  in  Bengal,  slightly  adapted 
in  material  to  the  sterner  climate  of 
Europe.  On  his  head  he  wore  the 
inevitable  purree,  but  his  feet  were 
encased  in  English  shoes,  after  the 
fashion  of  so  many  of  his  country- 
men who  aspire  to  the  European 
privilege  of  not  having  to  leave 
their  slippers  on  the  threshold  be- 


fore they  enter  a  house.  His  dress 
had  but  little  ornament,  and  he  wore 
very  few  himself— some  small  ear- 
rings and  two  or  three  massive 
finger-rings  completing  the  equip- 
ment So  there  was  little  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  face  of  the 
wearer,  which  was  bare  of  all  hair 
except  a  small  moustache  upon  the 
upper  lip,  and  indicated  craft  and 
cunning  of  no  common  order.  It 
was  decidedly  snaky  indeed,  and  was 
made  more  repulsive  from  the  fact 
that  the  white  of  the  man's  eyes  was 
not  so  much  white  as  yellow. 

Baboo  Eamchunder  Nellore  ad- 
vanced to  the  baronet,  making  alow 
salaam. 

'  Good  day,  Baboo,'  said  Sir  Nor- 
man, not  looking  up  from  a  letter  to 
which  he  was  adding  the  address. 
'  I  can*t  say  that  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  you,  for  you  always  come  upon 
unpleasant  business.' 

'  Protector  of  the  Poor,'  returned 
the  Baboo,  who  spoke  in  English, 
except  as  regarded  his  complimen- 
tary salutation ;  'the  humblest  of 
his  slaves  does  but  desire  a  little 
further  light  from  the  shining  orb 
of  his  generosity.' 

The  Baboo  spoke  in  the  third 
person,  according  to  oriental  eti- 
quette when  a  superior  is  addressed; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  dropped 
the  form  bjb  he  grew  more  familiar. 

'  The  old  story,'  sighed  the  baro- 
net '  But  there  is  little  light  left 
in  me ;  my  money  is  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted; and  your  demands,  as  I 
have  told  you  again  and  again,  are 
as  unfair  as  any  demands  that  were 
ever  made  upon  man.' 

'  You  are  harsh  to  me,  sahib,' said 
the  Baboo,  in  a  cringing  manner. 
'I  have  never  mado  the  unhappy 
events  to  which  my  eyes  and  ears 
have  borne  witness  a  pretext  for 
robbing  you  of  your  rupees.  I  can- 
not help  knowing  the  accident  by 
which  your  houour  was  led  into  a 
crime.  I  say  nothing  al)out  that  I 
simply  want  money,  which  in  your 
cold  country  is  life,  and  I  ask  it  of 
your  generosity.' 

'  Aud  you  know  well.  Baboo,'  re- 
plied the  baronet,  sternly,  '  that 
were  it  not  in  your  power  to  inflict 
upon  me  a  great  deal  of  annoyance, 
if  not  injary,  you  would  not  dare  to 
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approacb  me  with  snch  a  reqneBt. 
And  you  ought  to  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  1  was  not  the  author 
of  the  foul  deed;  that  I  was  mis- 
taken — for —  for — somebody  else/ 
added  Sir  Norman,  his  Toioe  falter- 
ing with  suppressed  emotion. 

'  Tou  are  cruel,  sahib,  to  suppose 
that  yoor  slave  would  do  yoa  such 
wrong.  Bat  what  is  your  slaye  to 
do  ?  He  has  need  of  rupees.  Your 
honour  has  rupees  in  plenty.  You 
will  gtye  some  to  your  slave.' 

And  the  Baboo  put  on  a  piteous 
expression  of  fiioe,  indicative  of  its 
owner  being  borne  down  by  the 
deepest  misfortune,  and  haviug  no 
resource  except  in  the  generosity 
of  a  protector  in  high  position.  The 
eyes  of  the  speaker  said  a  great  deal 
more  than  his  lipd  upon  the  occa- 
sion. 

'  Well,  Baboo/  returned  the  baro« 
net, '  I  have  told  yon  once  more  my 
opinion  of  your  motives,  and  you 
cannot  deny  that  you  once  threat- 
ened  ' 

'  Ah,  sahib!'  interrupted  the  Ba- 
boo, supplicatingly,  'do  not  re- 
proach me.  I  was  sinful  when  I 
spoke.  I  never  would  betray  your 
honour — unless — ^unless  poverty — 
the  evil  genius  of  your  cold  country 
— made  me  one  day  forget  my  duty.' 
•  So  you  return  to  your  point/ 
said  Sir  Norman,  bitterly.  '  It  is 
uselesB  to  talk  to  you,  I  see.  Well, 
well,  I  have  a  little  blood  left,  and 
I  suppose  one  of  the  few  drops 
must  be  yours.  But  I  warn  you 
that  I  am  nearly  dry.' 

The  baronet  as  he  Fpoke  took  a 
ehequo-book  which  lay  upon  the 
table,  and  filled  up  a  blank  leaf.  As 
he  tore  it  out  and  handed  it  to  his 
unwelcome  visitor  ho  added — 
'  Will  that  keep  you  quiet  V 
The  Baboo  glanced  at  the  sum 
indicated  in  the  corner  before  reply- 
ing; then  he  said  in  a  tone  of  deep 
reverence  and  self-abasement — 

'  The  Lord  of  Life  is  himself  again 
— ^be  feels  the  distress  of  his  slave.' 
'  Well,  well/  rejoined  the  baronet, 
*  then  take  it,  and  do  not  come  to 
me  again,  or  yon  will  find  one  of 
these  days  that  I  am  deaf  even  to 
your  distress.' 

The  Baboo  smiled  with  his  yellow 
eyes,  which  looked  sarcastically  in- 


credtdous.  But  their  owner,  who 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  his 
eyes  were  doing,  and  to  have  power 
to  keep  them  in  order  when  he 
pleased,  retreated  the  next  moment 
into  a  tone  of  abject  servility,  under 
cover  of  which  he  salaamed  his  way 
out  of  the  apartment. 

The  Baboo  had  scarcely  disap- 
peared when  another  visitor  was 
announced. 

'  Captain  Femberton/  said  Mar- 
tin. 

'  My  dear  fellow/  said  the  baro- 
net, rising,  and  shacking  the  captain 
heartily  by  the  hand,  'I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you  again.' 

Captain  Femberton  was  as  pleased 
to  see  Sir  Norman  as  Sir  Norman 
was  pleased  to  see  him.  They  had 
both  been  long  absent  from  the 
scenes  in  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet,  though  Sir  Norman, 
as  we  have  heard,  returned  to  them 
from  time  to  time.  As  for  the  cap- 
tain he  explained  that  he  had  been 
living  in  retirement  for  years  past, 
and  found  the  old  world  which  he 
had  inhabited  as  new  to  him  as  if 
he  had  been  a  Bip  Van  Winkle  and 
had  jast  come  out  of  the  mountain. 

'  And  you  are  now  going  to  make 
up  for  your  thirty  years'  sleep/  said 
the  baronet,  with  a  gaiety  which  I 
fear  was  forced  for  the  sake  of  lus 
friend.  For  Sir  Norman  began  to 
feel  that  he  might  want  a  mountain 
to  retire  to  in  his  turn. 

'No,  no,  Norman — I  used  to  call 
you  Nonuan,  you  remember/  said 
the  captain,  shaking  his  head ;  '  I 
shall  never  renew  my  dandy  days, 
even  in  the  character  of  a  fogey ' — 
and  he  glanced  rather  sadly  into  a 
glass  wiUi  a  Sevres  china  frame,  in 
the  design  of  which  Cupids  were 
lajTgely  represented,  at  his  grizzled 
hair,  but  still  handsome  aquiline 
face — '  no,  I  shall  never  re-enter 
our  old  world.  It  is  too  late,  and  I 
have  too  many  cares  upon  me.  A 
poor  half-pay  fellow  like  me  can 
never  compete  with  our  old  oompa- 
nioDs.' 

'You  have  some  trouble  to  tell 
me/  said  Sir  Norman,  with  intuitive 
perception ; '  we  will  discuss  it  with 
a  cigar— Martini' 

Had  Martin  been  listening  to  the 
conversation— which  can  scarcely  bo 
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supposed  in  tho  case  of  a  peifion  of 
his  respectability— he  could  not 
have  appeared  more  promptly  than 
he  did ;  and  had  he  felt  the  intensest 
sympathy  vfiih  his  master's  require- 
ments he  could  not  more  speedily 
have  obeyed  the  mandate  of  that 
gentleman  for  hock,  soda  water,  and 
Havannahs. 

Captain  Pemberton  was  not  supe- 
rior to  these  inducements  to  tell  his 
tale;  and  taking  a  weed  to  his 
mouth  with  the  tenderness  which 
its  quality  deserved,  and  giving  the 
combination  beloved  of  Byron  a  turn 
at  the  same  time,  he  began  to  tell 
his  tale  with  a  confidence  which 
would  not,  I  fancy,  have  been  other- 
wise at  his  command. 

As  became  a  man  who  respects 
himself  under  such  circumstances, 
he  did  not  prepare  the  way  with  ex- 
planations, out  came  to  the  point  at 
once. 

'  I  need  not  tell  you,  Norman, 
that  when  a  man  is  in  a  difficulty 
it  is  nearly  always  about  money.' 

'  Unless  it  happens  to  be  about 
love,'  suggested  the  baronet. 

'  No, no/  said  Captain  Pemberton, 
rather  sadly.  'I  have  done  with 
that.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  I  want 
three  hundred  pounds — or  rather 
more' — x>eople  always  want  rather 
more  than  they  must  have — '  and  I 
want  you  to  help  me  to  it' 

Sir  Norman  laughed. 

*  My  dear  Pemberton,'  he  said,  'of 
course  I  guessed  that  money  was 
your  want ;  but  I  am  surpris^  that 
you  should  distress  yourself  about 
so  small  an  amount' 

'  I  am  glad  you  look  upon  it  in 
that  light,'  returned  Pemberton; 
'  but  the  amount  is  not  small  to  me. 
I  am  out  of  the  way  of  dealing  with 
sums  of  money  even  such  as  that ; 
and  a  sudden  claim  upon  my  purse 
has  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  em- 
barrassment. Let  me  tell  you  all 
about  it.' 

And  the  captain  told  the  tale  of 
the  necklace,  as  told  to  him  by  his 
daughter.  He  disapproved  altoge- 
ther, he  added,  of  her  appearance 
in  a  borrowed  ornament ;  but  May 
had  acted  so  innocently  in  the  mat- 
ter— she  had  been  so  forced  into 
acceptance  of  her  friend's  attention 
—that  he  could  not  blame  her,  and 


he  had  forbidden  her,  almost  wfth 
sternness,  when  he  saw  the  distress 
which  the  accident  occasioned  her, 
from  blaming  herself.  However, 
the  thing  could  not  be  found,  not- 
withstanding that  every  possible 
means  was  adopted  for  the  purpose, 
and  his  own  duty  became  dear— to 
pay  to  Mr.  Cartwright  the  value  of 
the  lost  property  without  delay. 
When  he  declared  his  intention  to 
take  this  course,  Lucy,  who  took  a 
selfish  pleasure  in  being  generous, 
would  not  hear  of  his  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  necklace, 
she  said,  was  hers,  and  she  would 
settle  the  question  by  itaking  May 
a  present  of  it  '  Lideed,'  she  added, 
with  desperate  wilfulness,  'she 
never  intended  to  take  it  back,  and 
it  was  May's  own  fault  if  she  had  not 
understood  the  transaction  in  that 
hght.'  But,  as  Pemberton  observed 
to  Sir  Norman, '  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  allow 
his  daughter  to  accept  an  obhgation 
of  the  kind  from  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen,  whose  father,  moreover, 
had  no  idea  of  countenancing  such 
magnanimity.'  For  when  the  cap- 
tain asked  him  what  sum  would  be 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss, 
he  coldly  answered  that  the  neck- 
lace was  valued  at  three  hundred 
pounds. 

*  I  had  no  resource,  ihercfore,' 
continued  Pemberton,  '  but  to  come 
to  London  and  raise  the  money,  and 
you,  I  felt  sure,  would  be  willing  to 
help  me.' 

Sir  Norman  looked  as  distressed 
as  he  felt  at  the  appeal. 

'  What  an  unhappy  man  I  am, 
Pemberton,'  he  said,  gloomily,  'not 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  take  up 
this  book ' — pointing  to  the  cheque- 
book on  the  table — *  and  write,  you 
an  order  for  the  sum  at  once  with- 
out a  word  or  a  thought  about  it! 
But  I  have  nothing  like  that  sum  at 
my  command — otherwise  I  should 
have  no  question  about  sparing  it— 
for  just  at  present  I  can  get  on 
almost  as  well  without  money  as 
with  it.  But  this  cannot  be.  An 
extortionate  rascal  has  jnst  brought 
me  almost  to  the  extent  of  my 
tether.  But  this  I  can  of  course 
do — get  you  the  money  from  some- 
body else.' 
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*  My  dear  Norman,'  cried  Pem- 
berton,  grasping  his  hand,  '  that  is 
all  I  dreamt  of  asking  yoiL  I  am 
well  aware  that  you  are  not  rich 
just  now,  and  all  I  propose  is  that 
you  will  send  me  to  a  man  who  will 
do  the  needful  in — in  the  old  way.' 
And  the  captain  sighed  as  be  re- 
membered days  when  he  was  a  great 
doAl  too  familiar  with  transactions 
of  the  kind  referred  to. 

'  If  that  is  all/  said  Sir  Norman, 
'  the  thing  is  easily  done.  My 
credit  is  still  tolerably  good,  and  one 
of  these  days  I  shall  be  able  to 
settle  my  affairs.  ^Meanwhile  yours, 
as  I  have  said,  is  a  small  matter.  I 
laughed  just  now  at  your  anxiety 
al:»out  it,  and  it  was  only  as  my 
sympathy  warmed  whilst  you  were 
telling  your  tale,  that  I  got  gloomy 
in  thinking  how  different  my  posi- 
tion ongbt  to  be  as  to  the  means  of 
helping  you.  Bnt  never  mind/  he 
added,  resuming  his  usual  air  of 
gaiety,  *  I  vote  for  driving  out  and 
getting  the  money  at  once.  Mopus, 
I  think,  would  be  the  best  mau  for 
our  purpose,  and  just  now  we  are 
tolerably  sure  to  find  him  at  home. 
You  will  dine  with  me  afterwards 
at  my  club,  won't  you?--no  non- 
sense, no  objections  after  all  these 
years— I  want  to  have  a  talk  about 
old  times.' 

Captain  Pemberton  agreed  to  both 
proposals.  But  it  was  with  some 
relnctance  that  he  sent  a  note  over 
to  May^  saying  that  she  must  not 
expect  him  at  dinner;  for  he  re- 
membered how  lonely  she  must  feel 
in  the  mystic  mansion  where  they 
had  taken  up  their  abode. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

CAPTAIN  PEMBERTON  AND  HIS  DAUGH- 
TEB  DETEBUINE  TO  MA££  MONEY. 

May  did  not  meet  her  father  until 
next  morning,  when  he  told  her  that 
his  mission  to  Sir  Norman  had  been 
successful,  and  that  he  would  re- 
ceive the  money  to  pay  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon. May  was  joyful  on  hearing 
the  news,  and  the  more  so  when 
an  actual  cheque  arrived  by  a  spe- 
did  messenger,  and  was  duly  paid 
into  the  London  agency  of  the  Shnt- 


tleton  bank  to  the  account  of  the 
mayor  of  that  toun.  But  the  young 
lady  was  not  quite  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  involved  l»y  thr 
transaction  in  which  her  father  had 
taken  part,  and  was  not  a  htlle  ter- 
rified to  hear  liim  say  that  tlie  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  back  to  the  perhK)n 
who  had  advanced  it — at  stated 
periods  fixed  by  tliree  hills  of  dif- 
ferent dates — would  make  surh  a 
hole  in  his  resoiu-ces  as  to  render 
their  means  of  livelihood  a  matter 
of  considerable  doubt. 

'  It  is  plain/  said  the  captain, 
*  that  I  must  earn  a  httle  money  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  my  next 
application  to  my  friends  must  be 
to  find  me  an  opportunity.' 

It  was  very  sad  for  poor  May  to 
see  her  father  thus  distressed  through 
an  accident  caused  by  her,  however 
innocently.  But  the  captain  always 
forbade  liis  daughter  to  reproach 
herself,  declaring  that  the  loss  must 
be  met  as  a  misfortune  which  could 
not  have  been  provided  against,  and 
that  all  he  had  now  to  consider  was, 
how  to  repair  the  damage. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object  he  set 
valiantly  to  work.  First  he  wrote 
half  a  dozen  letters  to  as  many  old 
friends  and  acquaintances,  at^king 
for  introductions,  recommendations, 
(fcc,  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  em- 
ployment ;  which  ideas,  it  must  be 
confessed,  were  rather  vague ;  for  a 
retired  miUtary  man  is  seldom  fit 
for  civil  pursuits  in  which  he  has 
to  work  his  way.  He  may  make  a 
figure  in  parliament;  he  may  do 
very  well  on  the  direction  of  a 
bank  or  an  assurance  society;  ho 
can  manage  a  man's  estate  for  him ; 
he  can  act  as  a  secretary,  or  conduct 
an  agency  of  one  kind  or  another. 
But  apart  from  the  first,  which  re- 
quires property,  all  positions  of  the 
kind  are  prizes  not  to  be  obtiiined 
without  special  influence;  for  the 
abilities  required  are  common  to 
most  moderately  educated  men.  The 
difficulty,  therefore,  consists  in  the 
opportunity,  and  for  this  Captain 
Pemberton  soon  found  that  he  would 
have  to  wait.  Pending  the  receipt 
of  answers  to  his  letters— for  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  apply  personally 
and  push  his  own  case— ho  eni- 
ployea  himself  with  that  refuge  for 
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tho  destitate  waiters  upon  fortiine, 
the  adTertinng  columns  of  the 
'  Times/  The  first  nsefol  informa- 
tion which  he  gained  from  this 
source  was  that  there  were  an 
enormous  number  of  persons  in  the 
same  position  as  himself—gentle- 
men by  position  and  education  who 
were  willing  to  undertake  any  duties 
in  which  pen  and  ink  aud  ordinary 
intelligeuoe  could  be  brought  to 
bear  for  yery  moderate  stipends.  It 
was  remarkable,  too,  how  many  of 
the  candidates  were  retired  officers 
of  the  army.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  a  great  many  applica- 
tions for  persons  of  the  kind,  from 
public  companies  existent  or  pro- 
jected, or  commercial  enterprises 
represented  to  be  of  a  profitable 
character.  But  when  the  captain 
opened  negotiations  with  any  of 
these  he  uniformly  found  that  the 
bestowal  of  the  appointment  de- 
pended upon  the  applicant  being 
able  to  obtain  a  certain  number  of 
directors,  take  a  certain  number  of 
shares,  or  put  down  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  In  every  case  it  wag 
necessary  to  buy  the  position — the 
position  was  never  to  be  had  for 
nothing.  So  after  a  short  time  Pem- 
berton  became  disheartened,  and 
dropped  the  '  Times '  as  likely  to  do 
him  no  good. 

Meanwhile  he  received  answers  to 
his  letters.  They  were  curious  for 
the  different  ways  by  which  tho 
writers  managed  to  ai'rive  at  the 
same  end.  One  was  delighted  to 
hear  from  his  old  friend  again, 
would  do  everything  he  could  for 
him,  but  could  do  nothing  now; 
another  was  delighted  also,  but  re- 
gretted that  the  kind  of  influence 
required  was  quite  out  of  his  way ; 
a  third  declared  that  he  had  had 
tho  exact  appointment  Captain 
Femberton  would  have  liked  going 
begging  for  the  lost  month,  and  had 
given  it  away  only  the  day  before 
yesterday  to  an  impertinent  fellow 
who  had  been  boring  him  for  years ; 
a  fourth  did  not  think  such  a  posi- 
tion as  Captain  Femberton  sought 
consistent  with  his  character  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  advised 
him  not  to  take  anything  of  the 
kind;  and  so  forth.  There  was 
scarcely  an  excuse  or  an  evasion 


that  was  not  represented  in  tho 
course  of  the  correspondence.  And 
not  one  of  these  people,  with  whom 
the  captain  had  once  been  on  more 
or  less  intimate  terms,  expressed 
any  desire  to  renew  their  personal 
acquaintance.  Had  they,  without 
hearing  of  his  new  requirements, 
met  him  in  their  old  haunts,  they 
would  have  welcomed  him  with 
every  demonstration  of  satisflBhction, 
and  every  man  would  have  asked 
him  to  dinner  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Sir  Norman  alone  maintained  the 
old  relations  with  his  friend,  and  not 
only  performed  for  him  the  service 
we  have  seen,  but  besieged  him  with 
social  attentions.  Femberton,  how- 
ever, was  chaiy  of  accepting  hospi- 
talities which  he  could  not  return, 
and  would  not  willingly  go  about 
in  his  former  sets  while  holding  his 
present  position.  His  daughter,  too, 
diverted  him  from  bachelor  haunts, 
for  she  was  companionless  in  their 
outlandish  lodgings ;  and  as  to  in- 
troducing her  into  society  among 
her  own  sex,  in  London,  the  idea 
was  not  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment. 

May,  too,  yon  may  be  sure,  had 
her  share  of  trouble  and  anxiety. 
She  had  a  vague  idea,  like  her 
father,  that  she  might  wor^  and 
make  money,  as  she  had  heard  of 
young  ladies  doing — more  from 
books,  however,  than  from  actual 
experience.  Of  course  her  first  idea 
was  to  be  a  governess;  but  her 
general  impression,  gained  from 
the  books  aforesaid,  was,  that  all 
persons  who  employed  governesses 
were  vulgar,  soidid  wretches,  who 
insulted,  oppressed,  and  underpaid 
them,  and  would  not  let  anybody 
flirt  with  them ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  all  governesses  were  beautiful, 
refined,  highly-cultured  girls,  of  far 
better  family  than  their  employers, 
for  whose  •  bullying  they  were  only 
consoled  in  the  end  by  marrying 
people  of  fabulous  property  and 
position. 

This  kind  of  career.  May  settled 
in  her  own  mind,  was  open  to  her ; 
but  what  would  her  father  say  ?  To 
judge  by  the  advertisements,  all 
young  ladies  seeking  .situations  of 
this  kind,  when  not  daughters  of 
clergymen,  were  daughters  of  offi- 
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oars  in  the  axmy.  Bat  her  father 
was  not  likely  to  relish  the  idea  of 
Ats  daaghttf  desoeoding  to  duties  of 
the  kind  Besides,  how  oonld  she 
leaTe  him,  lonely  as  he  was?  She 
decoded,  however,  that  she  might 
giTe  lessons  in  the  morning  without 
mnch  objection  on  her  father's  part, 
or  interference  with  his  oomiorts. 
But  on  searching  the  'Times'  to 
find  pnpils  she  ^puned  very  much 
the  same  eznenenoe  as  Captain 
Pemborton  haa  done  iir  the  conrse 
of  his  inYGstigations.  The  nnmber 
of  yoong  ladies— daughters  of  cler- 
gymen or  officers  in  the  army  of 
oonrse — who  were  willing  to  take 
pnpils  npon  similar  conditions,  was 
almost  beyond  belief.  There  were  a 
few  applications,  howcTer,  for  morn- 
ing governesses,  which  were  enoou- 
raging,  at  any  rate  to  the  extent 
that  she  had  the  same  chance  of 
snooess  as  other  candidates.  The  re- 
sult of  her  applications,  however, 
was  by  no  means  assuring.  To  the 
majority  of  her  communications  she 
reoeiTed  no  answer;  and  when  ne- 
gotiations were  opened  they  always 
broke  down  through  some  objection 
made  on  the  other  side.  She  was 
too  young  for  some  people;  others, 
witii  whom  she  had  personal  inter- 
viewB,  objected  to  her  at  first  sight 
— ^Isospect  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
for  there  are  a  great  many  ladies 
who  consider  that  beauty  is  an  im- 
pertinence in  dependent  '  young 
persons/  and  not  even  quite  respect- 
able. It  seemed  plain  that  her  &oe 
was  not  destined  to  be  her  fortune 
as  ftr  as  the  business  of  a  govexness 
was  concerned.  Only  once  did  it 
seem  that  her  appearance  was  likely 
to  be  in  her  favour.  This  was  when 
abe  answered  a  peculiarly  tempting 
advertisement  —  there  seemed  so 
much  to  get  and  80  little  to  do,  and 
■o  pleasant  a  home  in  prospect — 
purporting  to  come  from  a  .widower 
with  two  children.  The  answers 
were  to  be  made  in  person, and  May 
presented  herselfas  a  candidate.  She 
saw  the  widower,  but  there  were  no 
ttgns  of  the  children,  and  the 
widower  made  himself  so  gratui- 
tooaly  agreeable  that  poor  May  in- 
dignantly left  the  house. 

This  litUe  piece  of  experience 
frightened  her  from  future  endea- 
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vours  involving  personal  interviews. 
For  between  austere  ladies  who 
seemed  to  see  something  wrong 
about  her,  and  impressionable  gen- 
tlemen who  appeared  not  disinclined 
to  justify  the  conclusion.  May  be- 
came rather  disgusted,  and  at  last 
decided  that  she  had  better  abandon 
her  idea  of  obtaining  employment 
through  the  medium  of  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers. 

Another  resource  suggested  itself 
— ^the  novels  through  which  she  had 
gained  most  of  her  views  of  what  is 
called  the  world  again  gave  her 
the  idea.  She  would  occupy  her 
talents  as  an  artist— she  had  learned 
drawing  at  Minerva  House — ^and 
would  make  little  pictures  in  water- 
colours,  and  sell  them  in  shops 
where  they  put  such  things  in  the 
windows.  This  was  a  great  idea. 
When  it  occurred  to  her  she  did  not 
exactly  think  her  fortune  made,  as 
more  impulsive  young  ladies  might 
have  thought ;  but  she  had  a  hope 
of  earning  a  little  money  by  the 
means,  and  so  helping  her  father. 
Helping  her  father  was  indeed  the 
entire  object  she  now  had  in  view. 
She  was  quite  prepared  to  be  fond 
of  society;  was  not  insensible,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  being  admired,  nor 
quite  incapable  of  admiring  in  re- 
turn, in  a  dreamy  way  which  might 
mean  much  or  little  for  all  she 
knew.  But  her  present  purpose 
was  to  be  practical ;  so  during  the 
long  mornings  and  afternoons  when 
her  father  was  away  on  expeditions 
of  his  own  she  carried  out  her  idea 
as  &r  as  the  first  half  of  it  was  con- 
cerned, that  is  to  say,  producing  the 
pictures.  But  she  soon  found  that 
it  was  in  the  other  half  of  the  idea — 
tiie  disiMsal  of  her  productions — 
that  the  difficulty  consisted.  The 
dealers  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  They  were  very  clever 
— ^this  was  admitted — but  mere 
studies,  and  not  the  sort  of  things 
likely  to  attract  the  public.  May 
was  discouraged,  but  not  yet  de- 
feated. The  result,  however,  of 
fnrtiier  experiments  completed  her 
final  discomfiture.  She  had  evidently 
no  chance  in  art;  so  a  vision  of 
pupils  again  forced  itself  upon  her 
rancy.  This  time,  however,  she  de- 
tennined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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adTertiBementa ;  and  it  ooonrred  to 
her  that  she  might  get  some  intro- 
duotions  through  the  inflaenoe  of 
Mrs.  Grandinm. 


CHAPTER  XL 

• 

A  GLAirOE  AT  THE  PAST  AND  PBXSKNT 
OF  MBS.  ORAKDISON  AND  MISS  IiEO- 
NOBA  MANMJCBING. 

Mrs.  Grandison,  as  yon*  haye  al- 
ready learned  from  the  boundisg 
Leonora,  was  the  landlady  of  the 
house  where  the  Pemhertons  were 
lodging.  Bat  she  might  have 
been  a  myth  for  all  the  evidence 
tiiey  had  of  her  existence.  She  was 
ont  eyery  night  at  the  theatre,  and 
when  not  required  at  the  theaixe  in 
the  afternoon,  was  understood  to  be 
taking  rest,  with  which  she  was 
usually  in  arrears,  or  studying  new 
parts.  8he  never  attend^  to  the 
affairs  of  the  house,  and  left  them 
entirely  to  her  confidential  retainer. 
I  use  the  word  '  retainer '  advisedly, 
in  preference  to  the  word  '  servant,' 
which  would  mean  too  little,  and  to 
the  word '  friend/  which  would  mean 
too  much.  Leonora  never  consi- 
dered herself  as  a  servant.  Such  an 
epithet  might  be  applied  to  the 
lutchen  maid  who  called  herself  a 
cook,  but  never  to  Leonora.  To  be 
sure,  the  latter  performed  the  duties 
of  a  servant,  but  it  was  in  an 
amateur  way,  and  intended  to  put 
the  persona  to  whom  she  ministered 
under  a  sense  of  obligation.  She 
was  willing  to  serve^  in  fact,  but  it 
was  in  the  chlvalric  sense  of  the 
obligation.  '  Ich  Dien '  would  have 
be^  her  motto,  had  she  only  known 
it.  For  'MxB,  Grandison  she  would 
have  gone  through  fire  and  water 
and  worse  elements  had  they  been 
in  the  way.  But  not  in  the  sense 
of  the  labourer  being  worthy  of  his 
hire  or  any  such  degrading  condi- 
tion. To  Mrs.  Grandison — Leonora 
never  called  the  lady  *her  mistress' 
— she  acknowledged  a  kind  of  feudal 
superiority,  founded  upon  personal 
attachment  cemented  by  custom, 
and  she  was  quite  willing  to  accept, 
in  her  relations  with  that  lady,  a 
position  of  honourable  obedience. 
To  Mrs.  Grandison's  allies — ^in  which 
light  she  looked  upon  the  lodgers-- 


she  also  owned  fealty  to  a  certaiii 
extent  But  in  the  duties,  direct 
and  indirect,  rendered  to  her  chief 
she  was  idways  carefill  to  keep  her 
own  dignity  unimpairod.  The  as- 
sertion of  this  independent  position 
was  marked  by  her  manner  and  con- 
versation, besides  being  illustrated 
in  her  dress,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  characterized  by  certain  relaia- 
tions  from  the  severity  enjoined  by 
ordinary  employers  upon  ordinary 
dependants.  Many  mistresses  might 
have  objected  to  her  favourite 
mantle;  many  more  would  have  com- 

Slained  of  her  habitual  bonnet  Bat 
[iss  Mannering,  although  she  had 
never  read  Burke,  had  well-defined 
ideas  about  keeping  alive  '  even  in 
servitude  itself  the  spirit  of  an  ex- 
alted freedom.'  And  the  mantle  and 
bonnet  she  considered  instinctively 
— for  she  never  considered  other- 
wise— as  symbols  of  the  position  she 
was  entitled  to  assume.  Some  of 
her  conuuentators — and  she  had 
many  you  may  be  sure-insinuated 
that  she  further  realized  the  ideas  of 
Burke,  and  was  a  'cheap  defence  of 
nations '  as  far  as  the  domestic  es- 
tablishment was  concerned;  or  in 
other  words  that  her  mistress  was 
not  particular  about  paying  the 
hotioraria  due  to  her  in  the  coin  of 
the  realm.  But  suppositions  audi 
as  these  are  low,  and  I  decline  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

But  the  suggestion  leads  me  to 
Mrs.  Grandison  herself.  This  lady 
was  an  actress  of  standing  on  the 
stage  almost  equal  to  the  years  of 
her  life.  It  was  said  in  her  circle 
that  she  had  'gone  on,'  or  rather 
been  taken  on,  while  still  in  long 
clothes,  and  being  once  in  a  pant(^ 
mime  mistaken  for  a  property  baby« 
had  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed 
in  a  laundress's  mangle  by  the 
clown,  and  was  actually  placed  in 
extreme  peril  at  the  hands  of  the 
same  comic  gentleman  by  being  shut 
up  in  a  chest  of  drawers.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  she  was  seen  at  a  remark- 
ably early  period  of  her  career  as 
the  girl  in  *  Pizarro '  and  the  boy  in 
'  William  Tell ;'  and  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  she  had  never  been  off  the 
stage,  except  through  accidental 
circumstances,  from  thattim&  By 
degrees  she  had  grown  up  a  beaatifrd 
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girl;  had  been  admixed  as  beantiftd 
girls  are  eyerywhere,  and  tempted 
as  beantifol  girls  are,  especiailv  on 
the  stage.  For  years  she  bad  been 
a  &Tonrite  and  a  pet  of  the  public, 
and  she  retained  her  popularity  BtilL 
The  Paragon  Theatre,  with  which 
she  had  been  connected  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  could  not  do 
without  her.  She  was  looked  for  in 
ereiy  principal  piece,  and  was  as 
mudi  a  matter  of  course  as  the 
prompter.  Her  range  of  character 
was  always  wide,  and  it  grew  wider 
as  time  progressed— as  she  began  to 
sink  the  woman  in  the  actress,  and 
to  think  of  the  praise  she  inspired 
as  only  part  of  the  play.  Hers  had 
been  a  happy  life,  as  most  lives  are 
that  have  been  devoted  to  the 
boards.  The  profession  is  consi- 
dered unsatisfactory  by  many  of  her 
aez;  but  those  who  look  upon  it  in 
this  light  are  not  thoroughly  pro- 
foeaaoml.  They  seek  the  stage  as  a 
means,  not  as  an  end,  and  have  an 
idea  that  the  legitimate  conclusion 
of  a  successfol  career  is  to  marry  a 
marquis,  or  at  any  rate  to  gain  a 
position  apart  &om  the  theatre. 
Mrs.  Granduson  had  no  ideas  of  the 
kind.  8he  was  an  actress,  and  de- 
sired to,  be  nothing  more;  and 
although  keen  in  appreciation  of 
her  regular  holidays— like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  i>rofession  ^erally — 
her  real  happiness  was  m  harness. 
She  was  like  a  war  horse,  and  would 
cxy^  Ha,  ha,  among  the  captains  and 
aoent  the  battle  afar  off;  and  when 
no  longer  strong  enough  to  lead, 
would  be  contented  to  mil  into  the 
ranks  and  char^  with  the  rest 

It  was  to  this  position  that  Mrs. 
Giandison  was  &st  arriving  at  the 
time  to  which  I  refer.  Parts  were 
rarely  written  for  her  in  these  latter 
days;  but  it  must  be  a  very  clever 
|»eoe  indeed  which  did  not  contain 
a  part  to  suit  her.  In  the  course  of 
her  dramatic  career  she  had  under- 
gone almost  every  kind  of  vicissi- 
tude incidental  to  the  boards.  ^  She 
had  been  the  young  in^inue  in  innu- 
merable dramas,  oommg  unscathed 
frrai  tiie  ordeal  of  unprincipled 
suitors,  marrying  the  men  of  her 
choice  and  living  very  hap^y  ever 
afterwaidSy  to  a  most  fatigumg  ex- 
tent   She  had  been  a  jealous  in- 


triguanU  upon  almost  as  many  oo- 
oasions,  and  had  suffered  scores  of 
such  humiliations  as  the  stage  sel- 
dom fiails  to  bring  upon  persons  of 
the  class.    She  had  been  for  a  long 
course  of  vears   treated  with  an 
amount  of  heartless  cruelly  which 
real  life,  to  do  it  justice,  never  in- 
flicts upon  the  same  person.    She 
had  been    betrayed,    indeed,  and 
ruined,  beyond   the   possibility  of 
individual  experience.     And  not- 
withstanding ail  these  trials  she  had 
thesatis&ction  of  doing  an  immense 
deal  of  good  by  example  in  her  time. 
Indeed,  as   her  career  developed, 
she  was  placid,  more  and  more  in 
the  way  of  rendering  disinterested 
service  to  people  not  always  deserv- 
ing.   At  one  time  she  was  a  gipsy, 
keeping    watch   over  a  fevourite 
family,  helping  them  to  their  rights^ 
either  as  regarded  money,  or  the 
discovery  of  some  lost  chUd  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  heiress.    At 
another  she  was  a  neglected  house- 
keeper, who,rendered  similar  service 
in  a  different  way.  At  times  she  was 
a  mature  beauty  who  beat  imma- 
ture beauties  out  of  the  field  by 
matchless  fascination  of  manner— a 
favourite  role  of  hers,  by- the- way,  as 
she  advanced  in  life,  and  one  upon 
which  she  brought  all  her  energies 
to  bear.    Nor  did  she  disdain  the 
part  of  a  feithful  VogQ,  or  even  a 
female  sailor,  when  afforded  a  suffi- 
ciently favourable  opportunity  by 
a  really  effective  drama.     It  was 
whispered  that  she  was  once,  in  the 
latter  character,  very  nearly  dancing 
a  hornpipe,  which  it  was  thought 
would  help  the  interests  of  the 

Siece,  and  was  dissuaded  from  the 
emonstration  only  by  the  consider- 
ation of  the  manager,  who  declared 
that  it  would  detract  from  her  proper 
position  in  the  p^rofession  —  and 
people  are  very  particular  in  theatres 
in  drawing  nice  distinctions  between 
different  kinds  of '  business.'  How- 
ever, she  had  been  the  heroine  of  a 
great  many  sensational  effects  short 
of  this  extreme.  She  thought  no- 
thing of  firing  pistols  at  pirates, 
bringing  the  objects  of  her  affec- 
tions— ^male  or  female,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  her  part— down 
rope  ladders,  and  had  once,  failing 
to  fight  her  way  across  a  bridge, 
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bounded  into  the  boOing  cnnent 
below  and  been  rescued  in  the  fonn 
of  a  stuffed  lepresentatiye  which 
could  endure  any  amount  of  knock- 
ing about  To  this  kind  of  sensa- 
tional effect,  indeed,  she  was,  in 
these  latter  days,  greatly  given  up; 
and  the  red-letter  nights  in  her  pro- 
fessional calendar  were  those  in 
which,  as  the  mature  beauty  aboTo 
mentioned,  she  captivated  a  marquis 
of  the  old  school,  or  when  she  played 
the  part  of  an  actress  and  was  able 
to  idealize  the  character  she  loved, 
and  show  how  superior  *  the  poor 
player 'might  be  to  the  rich  people 
m  real  life  who  are  apt  to  misjudge 
her.  There  was  nothing,  perhaps, 
to  equal  the  effect  of  lirs.  Grandi- 
son's  rendering  of  the  qualities  of  a 
faithful  servant,  except  her  render- 
ing of  the  qualities  of  a  magnani- 
mous queen.  Ill-natured  critics — 
there  are  such  persons  in  these  days, 
though  they  express  their  opinions 

Srincipally  in  private — said  that  she 
id  not  make  sufficient  distinction 
between  the  two.  But  this  was 
mere  prejudice.  Mrs.  Grandison  had 
seen  her  best  days  as  regarded 
looks;  and  when  actresses  have 
reached  that  stage  there  are  always 
some  critics  who,  under  pretence 
of  being  candid,  venture  to  say 
unpleasant  things.  The  result  of 
my  own  observation  is  that  Mrs. 
Grandison  played  a  queen  quite  as 
well  as  she  did  a  housemaid— that 
the  sceptre  came  to  her  quite  as 
naturally  as  the  mop.  She  was 
more  like  a  queen  indeed  than  a 
queen  ever  is,  and  housemaids 
woidd  never  be  out  of  situations  if 
they  were  all  like  her.  And  as  for 
the  mature  beauty  who  awakens  the 
highest  sentiments  of  the  amiable, 
though  previously  misguided,  noble- 
man, I  should  like  to  see  anyl>ody 
who  would  venture  to  beat  her  in 
that — the  part  which,  as  I  have 
hinted,  was  the  pride  and  glory  of 
her  present  position  on  the  stage. 

Mrs.  GrandiBon's  private  charac- 
ter, too,  justified  the  good  opinion 
entertained  of  her  by  the  public.  As 
Miss  Flossy  Sinclair  she  had  won 
hearts  to  any  extent,  and  had  she 
believed  a  hundredth  part  that  was 
said  to  her  in  the  days  of  her  youth, 
BO  fu  as  affection  was  conoemed. 


she  would  have  had  no  need,  at  this 
later  period,  to  have  represented 
£Edthful  housemaids,  magnanimous 
queens,  or  mature  bcAuties  bringing 
erring  noblemen  to  a  seuse  of  fiieir 
better  nature.  Still  less  would  she 
have  been  reduced  to  fight  pirates, 
rescue  people  down  rope  ladders,  or 
make  sensation  leaps  from  perilous 
bridges  above,  upon  the  faith  of  safe 
mattresses  below.  But  Flossy  Sin- 
clair was  not  such  a  fool  as  she  was 
supposed  to  be — or  even  as  she  en- 
gagingly looked.  She  was  incredu- 
lous to  hothouse  plants  in  the  way 
of  suitors,  and  when  she  married  choee 
a  wild  flower,  like  herself,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  stage  manager.  Her  choice 
was  prosperous  for  a  time.  But  the 
stage  manager  was  found  eventually 
to  be  not  quite  what  a  stage  manager 
ought  to  be.  He  neglected  his  busi- 
ness and  lost  his  position ;  neglected 
his  wife  and  lost  her  also.  For  when 
Mrs.  Grandison  found  what  the 
stage  manager  was  capable  of  be- 
coming she  declined  to  be  managed 
by  him  any  longer.  So  she  lived 
apart— there  was  no  need  for  public 
scandal— and  her  husband  entered 
tractably  into  the  arrangement. 
Sometimes  he  got  employment  at 
theatres  in  the  old  way ;  sometimes 
he  did  not,  and  in  a  way  which  be- 
came an  old  way  in  course  of  time, 
he  came  to  her  for  a  share  of  her 
earnings.  She  supplied  him  when 
she  was  able  and  refused  him  when 
she  was  not;  and  the  latter  occa- 
sions were  not  unfrequent,  for  she 
had  relatives  of  her  own  who  might 
be  called  poor  rather  than  rich,  and 
who  made  sad  havoc  with  her  re- 
sources. So  it  was  that  her  not 
illiberal  salary  at  the  Paragon  was 
swallowed  up  almost  before  it  was 
due,  and  she  was  induced  to  let 
Leonora  make  what  she  could  of 
her  unoccupied  rooms  in  order  to 
keep  the  establishment  going. 

Hence  it  was  that  Leonora  be* 
came  mistress  of  the  situation  to 
the  extent  we  have  seen,  and  her 
natural  instincts  for  command  be- 
came abnormally  develoi>ed.  Leo- 
nora claimed  to  be  a  '  superior' 
girl,  compared  with  the  usual  class 
of  domestics,  and  always  insisted 
that  '  her  fiunily '  was  just  as  good 
as  anybody  else's,  though  she  ad- 
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mitted  that  they  were  not  prepared 
to  maintain  their  position,  and  were 
'waiting  for  some  vague  period  of 
eziatence,  which  she  called  '  happier 
daySy'  in  which  they  oonld  assert 
thenuselTes.  Meanwhile  the  yoong 
lady  accommodated  herself  to  pre- 
sent conditions  in  a  cheerfal  spirit 
— 90  cheerfal  indeed  that  the  chance 
of  a  change  never  seemed  to  occnr 
to  her ;  and  I  suspect  that  her  '  su- 
perior'claims  to  gentility  were  not 
meant  quite  in  earnest,  hut  were 
bom  of  her  imaginative  qualities^ 
tempered  by  her  quick  wit  and  per- 
ception, and  supported  by  a  healtby 
audacity  which   disting^hed  her 

Eurpoees  as  well  as  her  deportment. 
r  her  family  were  really  of  such 
distinguished  consideration  as  Leo- 
nora led  yon  to  believe,  its  deca- 
dence must  have  set  in  for  some  time 
past  For  Leonora,  besides  a  little 
brother,  had  a  large  mother  domes- 
ticated in  the  house ;  and  the  latter 
lady,  who  inclined  congenially  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  kitchen, 
never  endorsed  her  daughters  pre- 
tensions with  even  the  feeblest  ao- 
qnieecence.  On  the  contrary,  she 
was  humble  to  any  extent ;  seemed 
to  consider  herself  a  person  who 
mi^ht  hope  for  comfort  but  was 
qmte  out  of  the  pale  of  pro6i)erity ; 
luid  always  received  the  intelligence 
of  otiier  people  realiziog  a  shioe  of 
the  pleasures  of  life— or,  as  she- 
called  it,  'enjoying  themselves' — 
with  abject  philosophy  concentrated 
in  the  reflection  that  '  it  was  well 
for  ihej  as  could  afford  it.'  Her 
daughter  seemed  better  educated 
than  herself,  but  that  impression 
jras  due  to  her  ready  wit ;  and  on 
the  whole  I  am  not  inclined  to  think 
that  theMumerings  were  quite  such 
a  great  family  as  Leonora  made 
out  If  they  ever  came  over  with 
the  €k)nqueror— as  I  am  sure  Leo- 
nora would  have  alleged  had  she 
ever  had  an  inkling  of  that  domi- 
nant Norman's  ezLstence  —  they 
must  have  gone  back  again  very 
soon,  and  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of 
ages.  And  it  may  be  that  they  were 
destined  to  be  found  again  in  the 
person  of  Leonora,  who  disported 
herself  in  a  manner  which  might  be 
supposed  to  characterize  a  duchess 
of  neglected  culture  but  impetuous 


temperament,  finding  herself  re- 
duced to  a  sphere  of  life  whose  re- 
lations to  the  world  of  society  might 
be  considered  bounded  by  the  area 
of  ihe  house  in  Brompton  Row. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

MBS.  GBAin>I80N    DI800VEBS   A    NKW 
PLAinBT. 

May  found  upon  inquiry  of  Leo- 
nora that  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Grandison  iwas  not  to  be  expected 
as  a  matter  of  course.  When 
questioned  upon  the  subject  the 
Bounding  One  shook  her  head. 
'Madame  came  home  so  late,  and 
was  so  engaged  until  she  went  out 
again,  that  an  intrusion  upon  her 
was  difficult'  Leonora,  by-the- 
way,  always  referred  to  her  nus- 
tress  as  Madame  when  talking  to 
people  with  .whom  she  was  in 
familiar  relations  (and  such  rela- 
tions she  always  established  at  an 
early  period  of  acquaintance),  with 
a  vague  notion,  apparently,  .that 
actresses  and  foreigners  are  the 
same  thing,  and  must  be  designated 
accordingly.  'But  she  would  ma- 
nage the  matter  for  Miss  Pem- 
berton  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
hoped,  in  the  meantime,  that  Miss 
Pemberton  was  not  going  to  com- 
plain about  the  lodgings,  because 
Madame  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  she  (Leonora)  was  the 
person  to  consult  if  anything  was 
wanting.'  • 

May  was  rather  amused  at  the 
girFs  suspicion  of  a  slight  to  her 
dignity.  *  She  had  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  say  to  Mrs.  Grandison. 
Indeed,  as  regarded  the  house,  she 
had  said  everything  she  wished  to 
say  to  Leonora.'  And  this  May 
had  done,  it  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, with  satis&ctory  effects. 
For  after  the  first  two  or  three 
days  the  domestic  discomforts  had 
been  amended  by  appliances  and 
means  which  answered  every  re- 
quirement; though  the  fact  that 
the  articles  were  all  painfully  new 
made  Miss  Mannering's  previous 
explanation  concerning  them  look 
rather  inconsistent;  indeed.  May 
could  not  help  noticing  that  the  im- 
provements had  not  been  made 
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nntil  her  ftther  had  made  a  con- 
siderable adTAnoe  upon  the  first 
month's  rent 

Safe  in  the  assurance  of  Miss 
Femberton's  amicable  intentions, 
Leonora  was  tme  to  her  promise, 
and  on  the  following  morning 
bounded  np  stairs  in  a  modified 
manner — like  only  thirty  elephants 
and  forty  tigers  this  time— and  told 
May  that  if  she  made  haste  she 
would  be  able  to  see  Madame  before 
that  lady  went  oni 

May  did  make  haste,  yon  may  be 
sore,  and  found  Mrs.  Grandison  in 
the  back  parlour,  which  she  made 
her  boudoir. 

You  may  guess  what  kind  of  per- 
son the  actress  was  in  appearance 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief 
charms  which  she  found  in  existence 
was  due  to  the  strong  resemblance 
which  she  bore  to  the  portraits  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  And  the  pecu- 
liarity, I  may  here  mention,  led  her 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  lamented 
queen.  Thus  she  never  failed  in 
private  life— and  in  public  life  too 
when  consistent  with  her  part — to 
adopt  the  well-known  coiffure  of 
the  royal  lady  in  question;  while, 
from  a  habit,  I  fancy,  of  identifying 
herself  with  the  same  personage, 
her  deportment  became  adapted  to 
the  lights  [and  shades  of  a  career  of 
splendour  and  misfortune.  Thus 
in  her  lighter  moments  she  was  the 
brilliant  Dauphiness  thinking  of 
nothing  more  importent  than  plea- 
sure, and  it  may  be  a  little  innocent 
jQirtation ;  while  in  her  more  serious 
moods  she  was  the  chastened  queen 
taking  leave  of  her  husband;  while 
at  any  time  of  extra  trouble — when 
her  own  husband,  for  instuice,  was 
particularly  extortionate— she  was 
evidently  prepared,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  to  show  how  a  queen  could 
die. 

The  actress  looked  very  grand  in 
her  Marie  Antoinette  coiffure,  tinged 
slightly  with  giey,  which  gave  the 
appropriate  appearance  of  powder — 
by  no  means  unbecoming  to  her 
slightly  worn  but  still  clear  com- 
plexion, and  her  bright  grey  eyes, 
m  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
imagination,  you  might  reiJize 
Lamisfftine'a  comparison  with  'the 


skies  of  the  North  and  the  waters 
of  the  Danube.'  Their  owner's  tall 
and  somewhat  commanding  person, 
attired  in  a  morning  robe  open 
down  the  front,  reposed  upon  a 
couch  near  which  was  a  small  table 
bearing  a  diminutive  breakfast 
equipage  in  the  style  of  Watteau^ 
and  well  adapted  for  a  person  who 
meant  luncheon  in  the  sfyle  of 
FrancatellL 

Mra.  Grandison's  manner,  which 
came  to  her  no  doubt  naturally  for 
the  occasion,  was  that  of  a  gracious 
Grand  Duchess.  She  half  rose 
when  May  presented  herseli^  ex- 
tended her  nand  as  if  conferring 
rather  than  seeking  a  restrained 
version  of  '  a  shake,'  and  motioned 
May  to  be  seated,  as  if  to  place  her 
at  her  ease.  May,  who  evinced  com- 
plete self-possession  in  this  as  in 
all  trying  ordeals,  seated  herself 
accordingly,  and  'after  compli- 
ments' opened  her  business  in  a 
thoroughly  effective  manner. 

She  told  the  tale,  indeed,  of  her 
father's  misfortunes,  and  of  her 
own  efforts  to  amend  them,  with 
such  ease  and  graphic  grace  as  to 
engage  from  the  first  the  attention 
of  her  listener,  whose  sympathy,  as 
the  narrative  proceeded,  evidently 
warmed,  and  at  last  took  the  form 
of  positive  admiration.  She  forgot 
the  gracious  Grand  Duchess  in  the 
frank  homage  of  the  Actress — ^in 
which  the  generosity  of  the  Woman 
largely  mingled,  you  may  be  sura 

'  My  dear  child,'  she  exclaimed, 
rising  from  her  seat,  'you  cannot 
think  how  effective  that  is — it  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  to  take.' 

'What  is  effective  —  what  is  \o^ 
be  taken  f  asked  May,  in  a  state  of* 
bewilderment.    '  Do  you  mean  that 
yon  are  likely  to  introduce  me  to 
some  pupils?' 

'  Pupils,  my  dear,'  said  the  lady, 
contemptuously,  and  reminded  only 
by  the  question  of  the  object  of 
May's  application.  '  What  do  you 
want  with  pupils — with  that  face 
and  figure,  that  voice  and  intonS'- 
tion— and  the  thorough  stage  man- 
ner that  you  have?' 

May  shrank  back  at  the  latter 
remark,  which  she  was  not  quite 
prepared  to  consider  a  compliment. 

'Do  you   mean,'  she  said,  this 
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time  rather  timidly — '  do  yoa  mean 
that  papila  woald  object  to  my 
appearanoe,  and — and  the  rest?' 

'Object,  my  child  1'  echoed  Mis. 
Grandison,  with  an  energy  in  which 
the  theatre  strongly  asserted  itself; 
'who  conld  object  —  except  thai 
yon  were  too  beautiful.' 

'Mrs.  Grandison/  said  May,  as 
much  annoyed  as  a  young  lady  can 
be  at  such  an  announcemeni, '  you 
must  not  ridicule  me;  and  even 
were  I  beautiful,  as  yoa  say,  my 
beauty  should  not  be  a  misfor- 
tune.' 

'Admirable I'  cried  the  actress^ 
thinking  nothing  of  the  rebuke, 
and  everything  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conveyed;  'nothing 
could  be  better.  Would  you  mind 
repeating  that  sentence  again?' 

May  felt  disposed  to  consider 
herself  insulted;  but  she  began  to 
understand  the  point  of  view  from 
which  Mrs.  Grandison  spoke;  so 
she  only  laughed,  and  said — 

'I  am  not  acting,  I  can  assure 
you.  I  am  simply  anxious  to  take 
aome  pupils;  and  I  thought  you 
would  be  likely  to  give  me  some 
leconmiendations.' 

'  And  that  would  I  do  with  all 
the  willingness  in  life,'  said  Mrs. 
Grandison,  becoming  practical  in 
ber  turn ;  '  but  I  woula  not  advise 
70U  to  take  them.  Tou  are  too 
handsome — I  speak  frankly  and 
sincerely ^to  be  a  governess.  Ton 
would  only  exx)ose  yourself  to  envy 
and  detraction,  and  would  not  suc- 
ceed i^Pter  alL' 

'  But  suppose  I  try/  urged  May, 
imploringly. 

•  WeU,'  I  repeat,  'don't  try.  If 
your  object  is  to  make  money  you 
can  moJce  a  hundred  times  more 
by  means  which  I  can  not  only 
point  out,  but  place,  I  think,  at 
your  disposal.' 

'  Ah!  do  tell  me,'  said  May,  ari- 


'  Charming,'  said  the  actress, 
going  back  to  critioiBm;  'but 
really  and  truly,  my  dear  Miss 
Pemberton,  I  can  help  you  in 
another  manner.  You  are  formed 
for  the  boards,  and  ought  to  go 
upon  the  stage.' 

May  was  fairly  frightened  at  this 

declaration. 


*  '  I  tell  yoa/  poraaed  the  actress, 
'  that  I  have  not  been  twenty  yean 
on  the  stage  myself  without  kiiow- 
ing  the  public;  and  a  person  who 
knows  the  public  can  make  a  for- 
tune in  many  ways  —  and  more 
particularly  at  the  theatre' — here 
she  sighed  slightly,  remembering 
that  her  own  opportunities  had  not 
quite  led  to  that  result— 'at  any 
rate  if  they  have  no  pecuniary 
drawbacks  to  overcome,  and  have 
not  to  support  husbands  and  scores 
of  poor  relatioDS.* 

'fiut,  Mrs.  Grandison,  I  have 
never  thought  of  such  a-Hroeh  a 
career/  pleaded  May. 

'  That  is  no  reason/  poraued  the 
actress,  'why  yoa  should  not  be< 
gin.  Tou  are  very  young,  scarcely 
eighteen,  I  should  think,  and  you 
have  advantiges — which  I  will  not 
again  particularise,  as  I  see  you 
are  afiuid  of  flattery — that  would, 
unless  I  much  mistake,  secure  you 
a  very  high  position  in  dramatic 
art.  You  have  education  to  begin 
with — ^you  will  not  mind  my  tellmg 
you  that — and  would  require  very 
little  training,  except  in  pure  stage 
business.' 

May  did  not  mind  flattery  half  so 
much  as  when  Mrs.  Grandison  had 
first  offered  it;  and  a  latent  idea 
within  her  was  aroused. 

'  Supposing,  then,  that  I  should 
consider  your  kind  offer/  she  said, 
after  a  little  pause, '  do  you  really 
think  that  I  should  succeed  ?' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Pemberton,  with 
your  person  and  gifts  vou  could  not 
fiul;  and  women  with  advantages 
not  comparable  to  yours  have  had 
tiie  world  at  their  feet' 

May  began  to  feel  charmed.  She 
thought  she  had  seldom  seen  so 
pleasant  a  person  as  Mrs.  Grandison. 
And  the  idea  of  having  the  world 
at  her  feet!  She  could  not  fancy 
even  Shuttleton  in  that  attitude  of 
homage;  and  she  had  been  not  a 
littlo  admired  in  Shuttleton,  as  we 
have  seen. 

'  I  do  begin  to  think,  dear 
madam/  she  said, '  that  I  will  try-. 
that  is  to  say,  if  my  father  will  give 
hiflconsenv 

'  If    people  waited   until  their 

Skpaa  gave  their  consent/  said  Mrs. 
lindison,  'half  the  plays  on  the 
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stage  would  break  down  befoie  the 
end  of  the  first  act ;  and  what  is  the 
sta^  but  the  minor  of  life?  Yon 
are  the  diief  person  in  as  pretty  a 
little  plot  as  I  can  fiuicy,  and  it  is 
your  duty  to  have  respect  for  dra- 
matic necessities.* 

Mrs.  Grandison,  you  see,  had  cast 
Captain  Femberton  for  the  '  heavy 
father '  in  her  imaginary  drama,  and 
expected  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  would  eiYe  way,  as  in  dramatic 
duty  bound. 

May  did  not  feel  so  sure  of  the 
denouement  beiDg  so  easily  brought 
about  8he  pictured  the  Gaptain's 
pride,  and  scarcely  dared  thins  how 
she  could  break  such  a  project  to 
him. 

'Ah!'  she  said,  rather  sadly, 
'you  do  not  know  papa.  He  will 
never  agree.  I  fear.' 

'  My  child,'  returned  Mrs.  Grandi- 
son,  with  a  dash  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  in  her  manner  for  the  first 
time  since  the  beginning  of  their 
interview, '  there  are  cases  in  which 
papas  must  not  be  allowed  to  have 
everything  their  own  way;  and  you 
have  yet,  I  fancy,  to  learn  how  per- 
sons may  be  reconciled  to  a  repug- 


nant idea  as  they  become  fami- 
liarized with  it.' 

It  had  never  occurred  to  May 
before  that  there  might  be  circum- 
stances under  which — to  draw  a 
natiual  deduction  from  Mrs.  Grandi- 
son's  proposition — daughters  ought 
to  do  as  they  please.  The  informa- 
tion came  to  her  in  a  new  and 
striking  light  But  she  dared  not 
think  of  acting  upon  it  The  ac- 
tress's other  suggestion,  about  re- 
pugnance being  overcome  by  fa- 
miliarity, seemed  much  more  pro- 
mising. It  gave  her  at  least  room 
to  hope.  But  what  disturbed  her 
most,  after  all,  was  the  idea  of 
making  such  a  bold  experiment  as 
the  one  proposed,  even  though  no 
obstacles  were  offered  to  her  own 
share  in  it 

It  was  with  decidedly  less  com- 
posure than  she  had  maintained  at 
the  beginning  of  the  interview  that 
May  thanked  her  new  friendi  and 
left  her  in  a  high  state  of  satisfac- 
tion, resuming  her  original  cha- 
racter of  the  gracious  Grand 
Duchess,  with  a  slight  infusion  of 
the  Magnanimous  Queen. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time,  between  two 
mighty  streams  of  human  po- 
pulation that  were  always  fall,  some- 
times overflowing,  and  not  seldom 
choked,  there  lay  a  dreaiy  and  dis- 
mal region,  inhabited,  besides  harm- 
less toilers  and  sickly  poor,  by  ogres, 
vampires,  ghouls,  and  all  sorts  of 
men  and  women  of  prey.  It  was 
ibear  den,  their  barrow,  their  retreat, 
whence  they  issued  like  the  tiger, 
the  wolf,  or  the  fox,  to  take  their 
booty  by  force  or  stratagem,  aad 
carry  it  forthwith  to  their  dingy 
strongholds.  Woe  to  the  belated 
traveller  who  heedlessly  ventured 
into  it  after  dark!  No  friendly 
star  twinkled  overhead  to  guide  his 
footsteps  on  their  way ;  no  compass 
possessed  the  magnetic  power  to 
help  him  out  of  that  labyrinth.  A 
few  ignes  fiBitui,  glimmering  here 
and  there  and  flickering  in  the  wind, 
showed  the  sloughs  of  despond  and 
the  yawning  defiles  of  which  the 
chaos  was  composed.  And  to  ask 
the  way  to  escape  from  it  was  even 
more  dangerous  than  to  proceed  at 
hazard.  The  wanderer,  under  pre- 
tence of  kindly  guidance,  might  be 
led  into  a  pitfall  or  a  trap.  Not 
that  the  breadth  of  this  territory 
was  great,  although  its  length  was 
considerable.  But  as  people  lost  in 
a  wood  often  ramble  aad  ramble, 
letaming  repeatedly  to  the  very 
same  spot,  so  here,  once  in,  when 
fimcying  you  were  emerging,  you 
might  find  yourself  again  in  the 
identical  blind  alley  which  had  mis- 
led you  half  an  hour  before.  It  was 
like  the  walk  one  takes  in  a  feverish 
dream,  incomprehensible,  inextri- 
cable. A  spell  of  mystery  hung  over 
the  district,  to  which  no  stranger 
oould  discover  the  clue,  or  steer  nis 
way  with  certainty  across  it  from 
one  great  stream  of  population  to 
the  other.  By  night  by  fiu:  the 
safest  course  was  to  eschew  it  utterly 
and  avoid  it  as  completely  as  you 
would  rocks  and  quicksands  out  at 


The  two  great  channels  of  the 
human  tide  were  not  themselves  a 
bit  too  commodioufl— nor,  indeed,  are 


they  at  the  present  day,  although 
they  have  been  freely  tapped.  They 
had  inconvenient  rapids,  eddies, 
and  fidls,  which  impeaed  the  regu- 
larity of  the  ebb  and  flow.  With- 
out being  crooked  enough  to  cause 
complaint  of  their  going  the  farthest 
way  round  from  place  to  place,  they 
were  not  straight  enougn  to  allow 
the  repulse  of  an  enemy,  whether  a 
foreign  invader  or  a  domestic  foe 
composed  of  the  vampires  and  bri- 
gands uniting  in  packs.  Still  they 
were  order  and  comfort  itself  when 
compared  with  the  wilderness  in- 
tervening. It  was  strange  that  this 
brick-and-mortar  jungle  should  be 
bounded  by  highways  each  under 
saintly  patronage,  one  called  after 
the  benevolent  Saint  Martin,  who 
divided  lus  cloak  with  a  shivering 
wretch,  the  other  dedicated  to  Saint 
Dionysius,  called  by  the  natives 
(who  hate  long  words)  Saint  Denis. 
Neither  saint  seems  to  have  taken 
much  thought  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  his  neighbourhood. 

After  the  lapse  of  ages  there  arose 
a  potentate  who  believed  that 
straight  lines  constituted  a  talis- 
man; and  he  liked  them  not  only 
straight  but  broad  and  long.  He 
preferred  tbem  to  all  the  pentacles, 
triangles,  and  other  mystic  diagrams 
in  the  world.  So  one  day  he  drew 
a  broad,  long,  straight  line  from  one 
end  of  the  unclean  labyrinth  to  the 
other,  and  cleared  away  all  the  rub- 
bish that  fell  in  his  way.  The  ghouls 
and  vampires  howled  and  threatened 
when  light  was  thus  let  into  the 
heart  of  their  hiding-place;  but 
honest  folk  went  up  and  down  re- 
joicing. It  was  a  fiimous  change. 
Columns  of  air  and  infantry,  not  to 
mention  charges  of  cavalry,  could 
sweep  along  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
without  the  slightest  let  or  hin- 
drance. It  gave  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  a  game  of  ball— perhaps 
that's  why  they  called  it  the  Boule^ 
vud  of  Sebastopol,  hotde  being  one 
of  their  words  for '  ball  '—especially 
the  game  of  ball  most  usually  played 
by  artillery. 

Not  fiftr  from  the  new  line  is  a 
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spacions  building  foil  of  cnriodties 
appertuning  to  arts  and  trades,  the 
space  between  which  and  the  bonle- 
Yfurd  was  also  swept  clean,  and  tamed 
into  a  garden—the  garden  of  Arts 
and  Trades ;  only,  as  it  was  a  novelty 
to  the  aborigines,  they  stole  one  of 
oar  words,  and  called  it  a  '  square.' 
Kor  is  it  indeed  an  ordinary  garden 
where  flowers  bad  and  blossom  in 
slow  routine,  but  rather  a  garden  of 
Fairyland,  befitting  another  Fairy- 
land hard  by.  In  winter  it  is  a  moum- 
fol  waste  enough— less  mournful, 
however,  and  less  a  waste  than  sun- 
dry other  squares  that  we  have 
heard  of.  But  as  soon  as  spring 
has  breathed  upon  it,  its  aspect  is 
changed  as  if  by  a  miracle.  In  a 
single  night  it  will  be  filled  with 
bright  bloomSj  planted  by  elves, 
who  disappear  before  mortals  are 
astir.  As  soon  as  those  blooms 
begin  to  &de  the  elves  replace  them 
with  others  of  difierent  shape  and 
hue.  A  parterre  that  was  pink 
yesterday  may  be  blue  to-morrow ; 
next  month  it  may  blaze  with  scar- 
let and  gold. 

Of  this  square  nobody  is  allowed 
a  key — because  there  are  no  railings 
to  keep  anybody  oui  Everybody 
who  can  find  sitting  or  standing 
room  (which  is  not  always  easy  on 
bright  summer  evenings)  may  enter 
ana  gaze  at  the  brilliant  flowers  and 
foliage,  and  breathe  the  perfame 
they  exhale.  And  don't  people 
oome  by  twos  and  threes,  and  half- 
dozens,  and  scores?  Nursemaids 
or  nursing  mothers,  in  snowy  and 
fismtastio  caps,  or  with  gaudy  hand- 
kerchief twusted  round  their  heads 
and  spread  over  their  shoulders,  not 
disdaming  still  to  wear  the  fashions 
worn  by  their  great-aunts  and  grand- 
mothers ;  flocks  of  children  in  the 
height  of  the  mode,  or  in  no  mode 
at  all,  but  few  without  one  of  the 
last  new  toys  or  loUypops ;  old  folk 
quietly  enjoying  the  sunset  of  life 
as  well  as  the  sunset  of  evening; 
workmen  tidied  up  a  little  after 
their  dusty  labours  are  finished, 
smoking  the  sedative  pipe  of  peace, 
and  perhaps  speculating  whether 
any  nymph  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  children  is  likely  to  be  a  help- 
mate for  them.  If  grandees  enter 
or  pass  outside,  it  is  only  to  look  on 


an  instant,  and  wend  their  way. 
They  have  their  Vaniiy  Fair,  which 
they  call  the '  Bois,'  where  they  show 
off  their  airs,  and  flaunt  their  fineiy 
in  rival  equipages.  Bat  think  what 
a  paradise  this  garden  must  be  for 
the  dwellers  in  the  still-existing 
remnant  of  the  split  and  opened 
brick-and-mortar  wildemesa  —  and 
all  the  more  XMtrodisaical  in  their 
idea  because  densely  thronged  with 
pretty  visitors. 

Tlus  is  the  fairy  scene  of  sunnner ; 
flowers  and  foliage  of  richest  hues, 
and  human  life  in  its  sunniest, 
though  not  its  wealthiest  aspects. 
We  have  seen  that  one  side  of  the 
garden-square  is  bounded  by  b 
temple  dedicated  to  arts  and  trades, 
and  m  that  temple,  like  pious  Doctor 
Watts's  '  Uttie  busy  bee,'  you  may 
improve  many  a  shining  hour.  But 
for  hours  when  it  does  not  shine,  at 
least  by  sunlight,  another  side  of  the 
garden  is  adorned  by  the  portals  of 
another  temple,  erected  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  G^et6.  This  divinity* 
who  deserves  to  be  better  known 
than  she  is  amongst  us,  answers  to 
the  description,  if  not  to  the  name, 
of  another  celestial  (not  Ohinese) 
invoked  by  one  of  our  greatest 
poete: — 

'  Oome,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  Heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosjna, 
And  by  men,  beart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth, 
With  two  sister  Qraces  more. 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  l»re ; 
Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  w^th  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips  aod  cranks  and  wantoo  wiles. 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  «aillea, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheelc. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sledc ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  8J<le8, 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liherty.'      '!_ 

The  liberty  you  find  established 
in  this  temple--dullards  might  call 
it  a  theatre,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
winter-garden  of  Fairyland^is  re- 
presented by  a  freedom  from  grand* 
operatic  rules  respecting  the  wor- 
shippers* dress,  with  foil  permission 
to  pay  attention  or  not  to  the  cere- 
monies going  on  at  the  time,  and 
even  to  sleep,  if  that  were  po^ble. 
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in  such  channing  presences  and  on 
snch  narrow  stalls.  But  besddes  the 
presiding  goddees,  Graiet6,  the  temple 
always  eDshrines  an  idol,  which  is 
changed  from  time  to  time.  The 
longer  an  idol  can  be  made  to  last 
the  better  the  ministers  of  the  temple 
like  it ;  but  the  moment  it  ceases  to 
attract  Yotaries  they  down  with  it 
at  once,  and  up  with  another,  or 
close  the  doors  for  a  short  inter- 
regnnm.  The  idol  in  possession  at 
the  time  of  writing  this,  is  Thb 
Whits  Gat,  under  diyerse  phases 
and  transformations.  It  changes 
quality,  sex,  condition;  is  a  quad- 
ruped, a  biped,  a  shepherdess,  a 
prince,  and  is  yet  The  White  Cat  to 
the  yery  last  Such  now  is  the  idol 
of  the  Garden  Square ;  whether  it 
will  be  so  at  the  time  of  your  read- 
ing is  beyond  the  range  of  human 
foresight 

Exactly  as  there  are  fagots  and 
fagots,  and  feasts  and  feasts,  so  are 
there  Fairylands  and  Fairylands. 
This  Fairyland,  although  it  has 
fjBishions  of  its  own,  invariably  re- 
flects and  often  exaggerates  the 
fashions  of  the  human  world.  Are 
high-heeled  boots  'in,'  fairies  im- 
mediately adopt  them,  and  even 
allow  their  respective  rank  to  be 
indicated  by  the  relative  height  of 
their  heels.  The  good  fairy,  who 
"Will  be  eventually  victorious,  has 
higher  heels  than  tiie  heid  fairy,  who 
finally  goes  down  to  the  bad ;  and 
the  bad  fairy's  heels  are  visibly 
higher  than  ihoee  of  her  attendant 
little  prettynesses  and  wickednesses. 
The  same  of  high  boots.  Fairies 
outdo  worldling  ladies  in  the  extent 
to  which  those  boots  mount  up  the 
calf,  as  well  tm  in  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colouring— sky-blue,  salmon, 
scarlet,  emerald-green,  flame.  Like 
ladies  in  high  life,  they  have  no 
objection  to  be  semi-nudities  upon 
occasion,  and  are  fond  of  covering 
things  there  is  no  particular  need  to 
hide,  and  of  displaying  what  (but 
for  fashion)  modest  women  might 
think  it  decorous  to  conceal. 

I  have  seen  a  &iry  come  out  of  a 
well  (at  the  Ath^n^e,  a  pretty  little 
new  temple  of  harmony,  in  a  street 
behind  tne  New  Grand  Opera,  and 
calling  itself  MiefouTth  lyrical  theatre 
in  Paris)  with  looae,  untressed  back- 


hair  in  unnatural  quantity,  exactly 
as  I  had  seen  mortals  of  the  femi- 
nine gender  wear  it  at  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer  a  few  days  previous.  This 
fairy,  too,  had  evidently  copied  the 
terrestrial  custom  of  sporting  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  richer  fairies, 
when  she  could  not  afford  to  buy 
new  finery  herself.  T^rolese  hats, 
too,  with  their  cock's- tail  plumes, 
have  found  some  favour  with  the 
fairies.  The  latter  ornament  espe- 
cially has  suggested  a  bright  iaea 
in  every  sense.  The  White  Cat  has 
some  clean-limbed,  full-grown  at- 
tendants, just  past  the  age  for  board- 
ing-school, who,  because  they  have 
Btuck  t^eir  heads  full  of  gaudy 
feathers  a  la  Tyrolean  cock's- tail, 
dance  in  a  bird-cage,  and  attitudi- 
nize on  perches,  fancy  they  represent 
a  transitional  state  between  ladies  ot 
the  ballet  and  birds  of  Paradise,  each 
with  a  long  tale  of  her  own. 

There  is  plenty  of  blague  or  chafl 
in  Fairyland,  no  want  of  double 
meanings,  and  even  just  a  little 
coarseness,  to  act  as  rough- groimd 
pepper  and  salt  on  appetites  not 
over-nice.  For  instance.  The  White 
Gat's  enemy  has  an  army,  whom 
you  behold  bivouacking,  making 
their  soup.  During  its  composition 
a  fairy  starts  from  the  ground  with 
a  jar,  like  those  which  contained  the 
forty  thieves,  and  which,  to  prevent 
possible  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
most  unsophisticated  spectator,  is 
labelled  jalap.  The  unseen  but 
perfectly  visible  fairy  then  hocuses 
each  caldron  with  doses  of  the  ape- 
rient powder  which  we  would  not 
venture  to  give  to  a  horse.  The 
soup  is  partaken  of  and  praised  by 
all,  from  the  burlesque  general  to 
the  comic  drummer.  Then  follow 
the  throes  and  the  woes,  the  feelings 
ill  at  ease,  the  contortions  of  coun- 
tenance, the  writhings  of  body,  and 
the  applications  of  hands  to  indi- 
cate pangs  at  other  regions  than  the 
heart  Never  was  colic  suffered 
with  more  real  gusto.  It  was  the 
little  incident  of  '  donnez  moi  mon 
baton,'  in  the  '  Malade  Imaginaire,' 
magnified  and  multiplied  fiftyfold. 
There  was  rivalry  amongst  the  pa- 
tients who  should  have  the  worst 
pains  and  be  threatened  with  the 
most  unpleasant  accidents,  until  one 
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by  one  they  stole  away,  or  bolted, 
leayiog  the  pharmaoentical  fairy 
mistreas  of  the  field.  I  confesa  the 
sight  atmck  me  with  wonder,  aa 
being  not  disrelished  by  the  most 
delicately  -  critioal  public  in  the 
world,  the  pioneer  of  eveiy  forward 
step  in  ciYiiisation  and  refinement! 
Obvioas  it  was,  neyertheless,  that 
many  who  did  not '  ha,  ha,  ha'  out- 
right, laughed  in  their  sleeve,  or, 
like  Richard  III.,  behind  their  hand- 
kerchief. Nobody  hissed  or  uttered 
the  fiaintest  sound  of  disapprovaL 

In  Fairyland  water  cannot  find  its 
leyeL  The  seas  there  haye  waves 
as  rigid  as  molehills,  which  are 
highest  in  the  oompletest  calms; 
but  when  rosin  lightnings  begin  to 
flash,  and  sheet -iron  thunders, 
helped  by  cannon-balls'  roll,  those 
obstinate  waves  swing  to  and  fro, 
greatly  lowering  their  average  level. 
At  such  perilous  moments  we  have 
beheld  amongst  them  a  white-robed 
damsel  clinging  to  the  mast  of  a 
boat  about  as  long  as  herself  is  tall, 
pitching  fearfully,  and  yet  not  up- 
setting, in  defiance  of  all  the  laws 
of  equilibrium.  And  air  is  as  buoy- 
ant as  water  is  unbending.  Wing- 
less young  women  flit  through  a 
radiant  atmosphere  and  take  their 
seats  on  rosy  clouds,  where,  if  Fairy- 
land, follows  the  rule  of  our  side  of 
the  Temple,  the  places  are  the 
cheapest  and  the  heat  most  over- 
powering. 

£lfiand,with  all  thy  faults  I  love 
thee  still.  What  are  you  to  do  of 
an  evening  in  Paris,  after  an  active 
day's  business  or  a  sharp  spell  of 
sight-seeing  ?  Shut  yourself  up  and 
read  good  books  ?  Of  course,  if  you 
like;  but  you  can  do  that  at  home. 
Then  the  six  o'clock  dinner,  often 
hearty  and  copious  after  the  morn- 
ing's fatigue,  is  an  element  which 
must  not  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. Does  it  sharpen  your  wits 
and  brace  your  energies,  or  other- 
wise ?  Does  the  function  of  diges- 
tion demand  and  deserve  no  allow- 
ance of  vital  force  to  be  expended 
upon  it  ?  In  your  programme,  be- 
fore you  start,  you  sagely  say  to 
j^ourself, '  I  will  turn  all  my  even- 
mgs  to  good  accoxmt  I  will  attend 
the  Th^&tre  Fran9ai8  and.study  the 
perfect  performance   of    Eacine's, 


GomeiUe's,  and  Moli^'s  master- 
pieces, as  well  as  those  of  the  dra- 
matists of  the  day.  I  vdll  hear  all 
the  difficult  music  that  is  being  per- 
formed—Meyerbeer's unheard  (by 
me)  operas,  Berlioz's  and  Schu- 
mann's harmonic  moonings,  and 
Wagner's  unintelligibiUtieB.  Per- 
haps I  shall  discover  their  clua  I 
will  avoid  the  light,  the  trifling,  the 
profane.  I  will  shut  my  ^es  on  all 
that  does  not  profit,  edify,  instruct. 
I  will  be  such  a  very,  very  good  boy 
that,  on  getting  back,  I  shall  be 
obliged  handscnnely  to  reward  my 
own  good  conduct' 

The  spirit  may  be  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  flesh.  To  execute  this 
praiseworthy  educational  scheme 
you  will  find  yourself  obliged  to  do 
as  actors,  singers,  dancers,  acrobats, 
and  even  fairies  have  to  do,  in  order 
to  carry  out  properly  their  inten- 
tions, namely,  reserve  their  strength 
all  day  for  the  nighf  s  exertions, 
dine  lightly  and  not  late,  but  sup- 
ping well  after  all  is  over.  But 
after  the  day  and  the  dinner  we 
have  supposed,  what  stretch  of  at- 
tention can  you  hope  to  exert? 
You  are  absolutely  incapable  of  in- 
tellectual efforts,  or  if  you  succeed 
in  making  them,  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  your  health.  Your  mind 
wants  something  to  amuse  and  lull 
it.  It  feels  no  inclination  to  un- 
ravel a  complex  intrigue,  to  oriticise 
the  consistency  of  a  dramatic  crea- 
tion, or  to  list<m  to  music  which  re- 
quires the  hearer  to  be  wide  awake 
even  when  it  is  not  of  the  clasa 
which  has  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  load  your  eyelids  with  lead. 
What  a  relief  to  escape  horn  the 
unmelodious  music  o#tne  new  pre- 
tentious school  and  the  Aristot^ian 
unities  of  the  old  classical  drama- 
tists, and  to  refresh  the  wearied 
limlw  and  spirit  with  a  lively 
operette  by  Bicci  or  Offenbtt^h,  or 
with  the  bright  ideal  scenery,  the 
poetry  of  motion,  the  splendours, 
and  the  nonsense,  offered  by  Parisian 
Fairyland  I 

But  The  White  Oat,  you  naturally 
ask,  what  of  her?  Well,  I  will  tell 
you  as  much  as  I  know,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  understand  her.  But  since, 
in  the  piece,  she  does  not  appear 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
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act — and  thexe  are  bnt  three,  quite 
enough  and  to  s^e— yon  cannot 
expect  her  to  be  introduced  at  an 
eartier  period  in  this  paper.  It  is 
aaid  that  reasons  may  be  given  for 
anything.  You  may  also  find  an 
ezonse  for  ahnost  everything,  and 
any  ezcnse  will  serve  for  what  snits 
yonr  taste  and  accords  with  your 
wishes.  Now  The  White  Gat  is  an 
excuse  for  biiUiant  scenery.gorgeons 
dresses,  abgordtravesties,  burlesque 
dklogue,and  asmuch  showy  dancing 
as  can  he  admitted  without  makmg 
it  a  dance  from  beginning  to  end. 
That  is  my  theory  of  The  White  Gat, 
and  having  formed  it,  I  do  not 
worry  myself  and  take  on  if  I  can- 
not make  head  or  tail  of  the  plot 
Plot,  indeed  i  It  would  be  a  super- 
flui^,  if  there  were  one.  Who  wants 
a  plot  on  such  occasions? 

The  White  Gat  is  not  a  new  pro- 
duction. It  was  first  brought  out 
at  the  Th^tre  National  (formerly 
the  Cirque)  on  Thursday,  the  lath 
of  Apru,  185a,  as  a  FSerie,  or  fairy 
piece,  in  three  acts  and  twenty-two 
tableaux,  and  preceded  by  a  pro- 
k^e,  the  Bla^  Bock.  This  re- 
vival gives  it  the  same  rank  in  the 
fiury  drama  as  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk with  the  rest  of  his  iamily 
hold  in  fieury  literature;  that  is,  it 
is  now  both  traditional  and  classical. 
Only  The  White  Gat  is  undergoing 
the  process  experienced  by  the  coun- 
tryman's knife,  one,  indiviBible,  and 
ever  the  same-^it  has  got  a  new 
blade,  and  may  have  a  new  handle. 
The  scenes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
amongBt  the  shell-fish  have  been 
cat  out  and  replaced  by  scenes 
amongst  the  birds.  Other  scenes 
are  expunged*  in  the  performance 
without  anything  else  being  substi- 
tuted for  Uiem,  an  enormous  boon 
to  the  audience,  who  have  quite 
enough  for  tiieir  money  as  it  is. 
The  piece  now  lasts  fiom  a  quarter 
past  seven  till  midnight,  a  few 
minutes  after  or  before,  according 
to  tiie  pace  of  the  dancers'  feet  and 
the  praters'  tongues.  Were  all  the 
dialogue  spoken,  all  the  couplets 
mng,  all  the  transformaticms  so- 
berly and  conscientiouBly  executed, 
and  nJH  the  intercalary  dances  per- 
foimed,  the  thing  might  easily  be 
made  to  last  till  five  in  the  morning. 


especially  if,  towards  the  small 
hours,  the  sitting  was  suspended 
long  enough  for  a  needful  supper. 
Even  superfluous  scenery  is  cut 
down,  to  give  more  e£Eect  to  that 
actually  present 

But  the  curtain  rises.  Let  us 
look  with  all  our  eyes. 

A  great  black  rock  fills  the  left 
of  the  stage.  On  this  rock  stands  a 
fiftutastic  castle,  whose  walls  descend 
quite  down  to  the  seansbore.  The 
&iry  Violente  is  reclining  on 
cushions  covered  with  tiger-skins. 
Blanchette  sits  at  her  foet,  and 
slave-girls  dance  before  their  mis- 
tress. After  the  dance,  fairy  Vio- 
lente gives  them  her  orders,  and 
sends  them  about  their  business. 
Blanchette  is  absorbed  in  her  re- 
flections. 

*  *  What  are  you  thinking  about, 
Blanchette?'  asks  Yiolenta 

'  Nothing,  godmother ;  I  am  only 
a-weary.' 

'  You  must  spin  away,  then,  dear ; 
work  will  drive  away  your  weari- 
ness.' 

'  Spin,  always  spinning— not  very 
amusing.  And  what's  the  use  of  it, 
as  the  thread  serves  no  purpose  ?' 

*  Blanchette,  you  have  lately  &llen 
into  the  habit  of  asking  questions.' 

'  Bemember,  godmother,  I  am  no 
longer  a  child.  Brought  up  by  you 
in  tliis  castle,  in  which  no  man  has 
ever  set'  foot,  with  no  other  company 
than  a  parrot ' 

'Gheer  up,  my  dear;  you  are 
marriageable  now;  and  if  I  have 
kept  you  in  solitude  it  was  to  in- 
sure your  innocence,  and  make  you 
the  worthy  wife  of  the  king  for 
whom 

' I  shall  be  a  queen  1  Thafsnice! 
And  my  future  husband?' 

'  Is  named  King  Migonnet' 

'Migonnetl  What  an  ugly  name! 
And  he;  is  he  young,  tall,  well- 
made,  handsome? 

'  I  find  him  handsome  enough  to 
be  your  husband,  and  you  ou|^t  to 
be  satisfied  with  that' 

'  Good !  I  guess.    He  is  ugly.' 

'  He  is  like  other  men.' 

'  Are  all  other  men  ugly  ?* 

'More  or  less.  Moreover,  King 
Migonnet  is  coming,  for  you  are 
seventeen  years  old  to-day.  You 
will  see  hua    Take  good  care  to 
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reodye  him  well,  Blanohette^  otheiv 
ynae  yon  will  repent  of  it  I  found 
you  abandoned  on  a  road,  in  danger 
of  being  deyoured  by  wolyes,  and 
if  you  are  ungrateful  for  my  fih 
yours * 

'  Don't  be  angrr,  godmother. 
King  Migonnet,  no  doubt,  will  suit 
me.  He  will  take  me  away  from 
this  tiresome  oastie.  And  besides, 
I  am  very  curious  to  see  a  man.' 

'  He  will  soon  be  here.  '  I  leave 
ypu  now,  my  child,  to  fulfil  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Queen  of  the  GeniL  Qo 
and  put  on  the  rich  ornaments  I 
hare  sent  to  your  chamber,  so  as  to 
be  well  dressed  when  Migonnet 
arriyes.' 

'Instantly, dear godmamma.  You 
see  how  obedient  I  am/ 

Fairy  Yiolente,  after  embracii^ 
Blanchette,  ought  to  mounta  winged 
dragon,  who  then  flies  away  with 
her  through  the  troubled  air.  She 
really  makes  her  eiit  on  Shanks's 
mare,  by  the  ten-toe  carriage.  Eyen 
in  the  Temple  of  Gaiet6  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  the  machinery.  The 
sky  is  darkened,  the  winds  howl, 
the  thunder  rells,  the  waves  are 
agitated.  A  vessel  appears  in  the 
distance.  A  frightful  tempest  comes 
on.  The  vessel  is  driven  on  the 
rocks,  and  is  soon  seen  to  founder. 
Then  you  perceive  a  man  battling 
with  the  waves.  He  swhns  towards 
the  shore,  but  his  strength  aban- 
dons him.  He  sinks,  and  the  waves 
cast  him  fiednting  and  dying  upon  a 
rock.    It  18  Prince  Fimpondor. 

'What  horrible  weather  I'  ex- 
claims Blanchette,  arriving  in  full 
dress.  'I  have  Just^seen  a  ship 
swfidlowed  up  by  the  sea.  Ah  I  mon 
Dieu  1  what  do  I  behold !  One  of  the 
crew,  and  doubtless  a  man !  I  dare 
not  approach  him;  but  perhaps 
he  wants  help.  How  pale  he  is! 
(raising  his  head}.  He  moves;  he 
opens  his  eyes !  1  declare,  a  man  is 
not  ugly  at  all  i' 

'Where  am  I?' sighs  the  hand- 
some stranger. 
,  '  At  Black  Rock  Castle.' 

'The  castle  of  soroeresses!'  he 
cries,  rising  and  looking  about  him. 

'Mais  non,  monsieur.  'TIS  the 
castle  where  I  Uve.' 

'  Pardon  my  error,'  he  pleads,  Re- 
garding her  with  admiration.    'It 


must  ;be,  then,  tiie  dwelling  of  the 
houris,  Uie  angels,  or  the  furies, 
for  you  certainly  belong  to  one  of 
those  three  categories.  Who  are 
you?  O  angelic  being,  what  Is  your 
name?* 

'I  am  called  Blanchette.  And 
you?' 

'I  am  Prince  Pimpondcw.  My 
&ther  is  King  Matapa,  who  equipped 
this  vessel  to  give  me  a  pleasure- 
trip.  The  crew  are  all  drowned; 
ana  so  should  I  be,  had  not  Provi- 
dence thrown  me  on  this  hospitable 
ahora' 

'  Prince,  be  in  no  hurry  to  tiiank 
Providence,  for  you  still  are  exposed 
to  the  greatest  dangers.  No  man, 
before  you,  ever  set  foot  on  this 
promontory.  It  is  protected,  from 
the  ^sea,  by  treacherous  ree&,  and 
from  access  by  land  hy  hideous 
monsters.' 

'Who  render  escape  from  it 
equally  difficult  No  matter.  Now 
that  I  have  beheld  you,  adorable 
Blanchette,  oh,  now  I  renounce  my 
peregrinations,  and  fix  my  residenoe 
m  this  peninsula.' 

Then  they  sing  a  duo  with  ttie 
burden, '  Aimer  c'est  le  bonheur ' — 
'Love  is  happiness.' 

'Speak  on.  Prince  Pimpondor,' 
continues  Blanchette ;  '  all  you  say 
causes  me  a  delicious  emotion.' 

'  And  you  swear  that  never  an- 
other^— ' 

'  Since  you  are  the  first  man  I 
have  ever  seen  or  spoken  to ' 

'  In  that  case,  I  may  be  pretty 

nearly  certain .    And  what  do 

you  think  of  this  specimen  of  the 
sex  to  which  you  don't  belong  ?'^ 

'  I  think  you  very  pretty.* 

*  You  are  very  good.' 

And  so  the  two  innocents  dis- 
course, informing  you  Ihat  King 
Matapa,  the  Prince's  flither,  haa 
been  conquered  and  despoiled  of 
his  treasures  by  the  tyrant  MigonneL 
who^  is  passionate,  brutal,  a  wicked 
magician,  and  excessively  ugly  into 
the  bargain.  More  songs;  then  is 
heard  the  cry  of  the  dragon  who  is 
Fairy  Yiolento's  Pegasus,  and  the 
Prince  hides  in  a  rock.  Grand  entry 
of  Migonnet  to  claim  bis  bride.  This 
is  novel,  and  a  success.  He  used  to 
come  in  a  fine  sedan  chair;  his 
present  vehicle  is  a  three-man-velo- 
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dpede  open  oarnage^  splendidly  got 
up,  with  gilt  wheels,  smnptaoos 
liTeries,  Uttle  tigers  behind,  in  short, 
an  eqmpage  fit  for  an  emperor, 
which  tarns  admiraUy  sharp  on  and 
off  the  staga  The  King  pays  his 
oonrt;  which  draws  from  Blan- 
chetie  the  exclamation,  'What  a 
monster  I'  'I  have  made  an  im- 
prassioa  npon  her,'  the  monarch 
ehnokles.  'How  different  to  the 
other  r  she  remarks  to  hersell  '  He 
mj  hosbsnd!  Never!'  'Don't 
tramble,  my  chick,'  says  Migonnet ; 
'  yon  are  a  nice  little  thin^,  and  I 
aathorize  you  to  take  fimuliaritiee 
with  me.' 

fie  .begins,  by  trying  to  kias  her 
faaad;  which  she  refoses.  Fim- 
poodor  comes  to  the  rescue  from 
his  hiding-plaoe,  bat  the  natural  is 
no  match  for  the  sapematoraL  He 
is  overpowered  ana  carried  off  in 
an  iron  cage,  to  be  imprisoned  in 
Mtgonnet^s  dungeons.  Fairy  Yio- 
knle  punishes  Blanchette's  dis- 
obedience bj  turning  her  adrift, 
despoiled  of  her  fine  clothes,  on  a 
stonny  sea,  in  an  open  boat  without 
oaiB  or  rudder.  The  fairy  waves 
her  wand,  and  we  see  the  maiden 
driven  before  the  gale  into  outer 
darkness.  Here,  the  billows  ought 
io  rise,  roaring,  to  a  prodigious 
hfiigfat;  the  rocks  on  the  shore 
ought  to  be  cofered  with  their  foam. 
Once  more  the  lightnings  flash  and 
tiie  thunders  peal.  Two  tempests 
in  one  tableau  are  a  liberal  allow- 
anee  of  ha^  weather ;  but  they  are 
light  to  make  the  most  of  the  sea 
before  it  is  taken  to  pieces  and 
eKxied  backwards. 

In  the  nast  tableau,  a  &nn  with 
a  mill  seen  in  the  distance,  we  are 
introduced  to  other  busy  dramatis 
peraonn.  Blanchette,  after  boat- 
wieck,  I  suppose,  has  found  em- 

Syment  as  fiurm '  servant  with 
idy  Chiendent  and  his  wife, 
whose  daughter,  Pierrette,  is  blub- 
bering loudly  because  her  sweet- 
heart, Petitpatapon,  has  neglected 
her  of  late.  Like  most  spoiled 
children,  she  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted, drivmg  her  parents  to  des- 
pair; but  wheal  they  find  out  that 
the  lover  has  been  drawn  away  by 
Blanchette's  charms,  they  turn  her 
out  of  dom  to  set  matters  right 


'Listen,  huss^,  and  open  your 
ears  wide.  We  have  had  the  good- 
ness to  confide  to  vou  all  our  goats 
and  cattle  to  tend.  We  have  had 
the  weakness  to  let  you  do  all  the 
hardest  work  upon  uie  form.  But 
the  moment  you  begin  to  play  us 
tricks  by  getting  Pierrette's  young 
man  under  your  thumb,  we  with- 
draw our  fovours.' 

'Oh,  daddy  Chiendent P  sighs 
Blanchette. 

'Thafs  what  I  mean.  Qo  and 
fetch  a  cabbage-leaf,  padc  up  your 
traps  in  it,  and  take  yourself  ofL' 

In  the  present  cast,  the  rdZe  of 
Pierrette  is  filled  by  the  fomous 
Mademoiselle  Theresa— her  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  actress.  In  a  ballad 
expressive  of  her  despair  at  Petit- 
patapon*s  desertiou,  she  shows  her- 
self capable  of  bett^  things  than  to 
sing  coarse  songs  at  Gaf^s  Ghan- 
tants  or  elsewhere.  All  knew  that 
she  had  humour,  genuine,  if  broad ; 
that  she  could  touch  the  heart,  was 
something  new.  In  spite  of  a  bdle 
laideur,  and  a  harsh  unmanageable 
voice,  with  the  intelligence  and  ex- 
pression at  her  command,  she  may 
still  remain  and  deserve  to  be  a 
public  fovourite  in  the  new  line  of 
Dosiness  she  has  undertaken. 

Blanchette,  after  her  expulsion 
by  the  Chiendents,  meets  a  poor  old 
woman  carrying  a  heavy  fagot  upon 
her  back,  whom  she  addresses  in 
sympathizing  words,  and  shares 
with  her  her  morsel  of  bread.  The 
consequence  is  inevitable  to  pan- 
tomime goers.  The  old  woman, 
throwing  off  her  disguise,  appears 
as  the  Eairy  of  the  Heath,  who, 
to  save  Bluichette  from  present 
trouble,  and  open  to  her  a  new 
career,  transforms  her  )into  an  ele- 
gant cavalier,  and  gives  her  the 
title  of  Prince  Fiddle.  The  Fairy 
of  the  Heath,  the  warm  protectress 
of  sincere  attachments  and  fiaitibful 
lovers,  thus  confers  at  one  stroke  a 
double  benefit.  She  puts  Blanchette 
in  the  way  of  rescuing  Pimpondor 
from  Migonnet's  clutches,  and  she 
compels  retitpatapon  to  restore  his 
affections  to  his  first  love  Pierrette. 
He  would  follow  the  new  one, 
and  enters  exclaiming,  'Mamzelle 
Blanchette!  Mamzelle  Blanchette  I 
whafs  become  of  her?  Shehasdis- 
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appeared!  (To  the  Fairy.)  I  beg 
your  pardon,  madam.  Ezouse  my 
intrnaion.  Oh,  what  a  beaaiifal  fine 
lady!  And  yon,  monsienr;  pray 
ezcuaethe  qneation;  bat  would  you 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  where 
—Hem!  What  do  I  see!  That 
countenance  I  Do  my  ^es  deceive 
me?  oriBitBlanchetter 

'  Tea,  my  dear  Fetitpatapon,  I  am 
Blanchette,  the  goath^ese.' 

'How,  mamzelle!  You  are  a 
maaV 

'Ab  you  see.' 

'  I  understand  now  why  you  re- 
fused to  be  my  wife.  Ah !  what  a 
simple  fool  I  was!  I  was  sighing 
for  a  young  gentleman  1  Ah!' 

The  Fairy  makes  Petitpatapon 
Prince  Fidele's  squire,  after  fitting 
him,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  gift- 
ing him  with  fluent  and  flowery 
speech.  To  comfort  Pierrette  during 
his  absence,  she  presents  her  with 
a  scarf  which  will  enable  her,  wher- 
eyer  he  may  be,  to  ei^y  his  com- 
pany for  the  space  of  one  hour  under 
we  same  circumstances  in  which 
he  happens  to  be  placed.  This  in- 
sures multifarious  changes  of  cos- 
tume, greatly  beloyed  of  actresses. 
Through  it,  Pierrette  sucoessiyely 
appears  as  a  comelion,  a  duck,  and 
in  sundry  other  strange  disguises. 

Need  I  narrate  how,  after  this 
start.  Prince  Fiddle,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, Strongback,  Fineear,  Olea- 
Yeth'air,  DrinkaU,  and  Company, 
descend  to  the  Land  of  Jewels, 
where,  amidst  floods  of  electric  light, 
they  discoYer  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Begent  Diamond ;  how  the  Be- 
gent,  in  return,  invites  them  to  the 
fite  of  Si  Emerald,  given  in  honour 
of  his  favourite  sultana  (grand 
ballet,  regardless  of  expense),  and 
presents  "Fiddle  with  a  sapphire  talis- 
man ;  how  the  Prince  restores  to  poor 
King  Matapa  his  treasures  and  his 
long-lost  son  (principal  result,  an- 


other grand  baQet  still  more  regard- 
less of  expense ;  secondaiy  conse- 
quence, the  transformation,  out  of 
n)ite,  by  Fairy  Violente,  of  Prince 
Fiddle  into  a  white  cat,  who  is 
thenceforth  carried  off  to  Cats' 
Castle  in  a  golden  cage). 

I  must  not  foiiget  the  Birdcage 
ballet,  dissolving  into  an  enchanted 
wood,  where  the  trees  spring  up 
from  below  and  grow  down  from 
the  sky,  and  a  coloesal  peacock 
spreads  his  tail  beneath  the  rays 
of  an  aurora  boreahs,  andj  another 
aurora  borealis  discloses  countless 
qrlphs  grouped  m  front  of  the  pea- 
cock, holding  in  their  hands  bou- 
quets of  diamonds  which  change  to 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  aquamarinas, 
and  there  are  'Sunset  gleams  that 
linger  late,'  with  young  ladies  float- 
iog  about  in  the  air,  and — I  don't 
know  what  This  is  not  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  raving  lunatic;  neither 
was  I  tipsy  when  I  beheld  it  I 
saw  it  all  plainly  without  putting 
on  spectacles,  though  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  meaning  of  it  I  would  do 
so  if  I  could,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Finally,  Prince  Pimpondor  and 
Petitpatapon  reach  C^ts'  Castle, 
where  they  find  Blanchette  in  feline 
garb,  att^ded  by  Pierrett^  ditto 
likewise.  How  those  ladies  are 
restored  to  human  shape  I  should 
likewise  be  hard  put  to  tell ;  but, 
for  your  consolation,  they  are. 

Apotheosis,  Bouquet,  or  'tottle 
of  the  whole.' — Titania,  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies,  is  stretched  on  a  bed 
of  flowers  in  an  aerial  palace.  All 
the  fairies  are  reclining  or  grouped 
around  her.  The  Fairy  of  the 
Heath,  standing  in  front  of  Titania, 
shows  her  Pimpondor  and  Blan- 
chette as  two  models  of  love  and 
constancy.  Pimpondor,  Blanchette, 
Petitpatapon,  and  Pierrette  come 
forwflurd  and  bow  to  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies.— Tableau. 
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UNSET  BLOS803f . 


HOW  much  might  be  written  con' 
cerning  the  waste  in  Nature. 
The  seeming  waste,  I  should  rather 
aay,  for  it  is  my  purpose  (in  this 
hsuidfal  of  slight  poppy-thoughts) 
to  examine  into  and  to  disprove  this 
fimcied  accusation  against  Nature 
af  over-profusion  and  seeming  waste. 
To  do  this  only  in  one  instance,  how- 
erer,  or  under  one  figure  ~  that  of  the 
nnfolfilled  blossom-promise  of  the 
Spring.     Much  more,   no   doubt, 
than  tins,  might  be  treated  of;  and 
therefore  I  saKl  that  very  much  writ- 
ing might  come  under  this  head  of 
accusations  and  exculpations  of  Na- 
ture.   But  I  shall  not  take  in  hand 
mow  the  myriad-seeded  gourd,  each 
flat  seed  with  its  germ  of  growth,  of 
which  the  one  or  two  only  fulfil 
their    possibilities,  the    rest    are 
blighted.    Nor  the  rain  of  smooth 
brown  acorns  in   November,  each 
slipping  out  of  the  rough  cup,  or 
pniuiig  it  to  the  ground,  parting 
compaDY  by  the  shock;   strewing 
the  wet  road  with  the  tree's  wealth ; 
smartly  pattering  down  now  and 
then  in  ^  gust ;  falling  one  by  one 
at  lazy  intervals  in  the  still  days ; 
lying^  by  threes  and  fives  among 
those  leayes  which  had  not  the  heart 
to  keep  their  place  on  the  tree,  and, 
daring  the  rough  winter  months, 
to  hold  the  fortress,  a  sere  ghostly 
garrison,  until  the  Spring   leaves 
come  to  relieve  them.    Lying  scat- 
tered or  clustered,  amoDg  the  leaves, 
and  in  the  wet  ruts,  a  prize  for 
joyous  children;  a  meal  lor  gross 
swine;  or,  may-be,  crashed  on  the 
silvered    frost-bound   road  by  the 
broad  wheel  of  the  passing  waggon. 
At  any  rate,  not  waiting,  in  some 
wet  mossy  bed,  cosy  under  a  leafy 
coonterpane,  until  the  delicious  call 
of  lijO^bringing  Spring  bid  the  thin 
alieU  split,  and  the  long  straight 
ixxit  strike  downward,  and  the  slim 
shoot,  with  its  opening  twin  leaves 
— ^real  oak-leaves— sprout  upwards ; 
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and  year  after  year  develop  the 
infant  growth,  and  so  the  germ  of 
life  fulfil  its  destiny ;  and  every 
year  a  grove  of  oaks  spring  from  the 
mother-tree.  This  also  being  only 
one  forest- instance ;  for  there  are 
besides,  the  triangular  beech-mast, 
smooth  and  ruddy -brown,  lying 
thicker  than  the  thin-gold  leaves 
which  have  spread  so  rich  a  carpet 
for  a  wide  circle  about  the  grey 
smooth  beech-bole ;— and  there  are 
the  large  glossy  chestnuts,  so  round 
and  so  flat,  that  come  rustling  and 
bobbing  through  the  large  dying 
leaves,  carrying  a  yellow  fan  or  two 
with  them  in  their  descent;  a  prize 
for  old  or  young,  as  they  lie  there, 
Eo  abimdant  and  £0  seductive, 

'  When  the  ehell 
Divides  threerold  to  show  the  fruit  within.' 

And  the  fEillow-deer  come  h'ghtly 
stepping  that  way  with  head  aslant 
carryiDg  their  pride  of  antlers  so 
gracefully;  and  this  one  and  that 
stays  a  moment  to  crunch  the  ripe 
mouthful;  but  hardly  one  nut,  if 
one,  shall  attain  to  that  perfection 
of  the  grand  heavy-leafed  dome,  aU 
lit  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  white 
spikes  of  blossom.  Then  there  are 
also  the  pale  hazel-nuts  shaken  out 
of  their  yellow -green  case  (but 
withered  now  at  the  top  to  a  dry 
brown) :  seldom  indeed  left  to  line 
the  hedge- bank  or  the  copse ;  har- 
vested by  the  children  and  gleaned 
by  the  dormice  and  squirrels.  And 
the  peaked  Spanish-chestnuts  gleam- 
ing out  of  their  porcupine  enve- 
lopes ;  and  the  rain  of  walnuts  that, 
as  the  tree  is  thrashed,  fall  thickly 
down,  breaking  the  smooth  greeu 
bitter  cover  here  and  there,  and  show- 
ing the  clean  light  shell  within ;  one 
or  two  joyously  found,  a  month  after, 
among  the  dark  heaped  leaves, 
freed  almost  from  the  decayed  black 
fibrous  covering;  none,  hardly,  pass- 
ing from  the  slender  sapling  into 
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the  royal  masB  of  pleasanily-scented 
foliage.  Bat  one  might  go  on,  from 
brown  apple-pips  to  the  stonos 
which  lie  smooth  in  the  halves  cf 
the  apricot,  or  that  are  torn  ragged 
oat  of  the  stained  heart  of  peach 
and  nectarine ;  or  take  note  of  the 
round  cherry-stones  that  sprinkle 
the  London  pavement,  at  that  season 
when  the  l^rrows  of  flashed  biga- 
roons  or  swart  blackhearte  tempt 
the  passers  by.  Or  the  feathery 
cocoas  of  tropic  lands  might  sapply 
new  instsDces,  or  the  white  pips 
bedded  in  the  pulp  of  the  lemon  and 
the  orange;  or,  leaving  inanimate 
Nature,  we  might  meditate  with 
wonder  upon  the  roe  of  the  Herring 
or  the  Sole :  a  million  of  life-germs 
making  a  moathfuL  For  of  all 
these,  it  is  not  that  they  are  alto- 
gether wasted,  seeing  that  they  pro- 
vide food,  bat  that  it  might  seem  a 
wonder  that  of  such  myriads  of 
marvellous  possibilities,  germs  of 
such  life  and  growth,  only  the  one 
or  two  out  of  the  myriads  should 
fulfil  what  .would  seem  to  be  its 
destiny. 

'My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this. 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore.' 

'  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed* 
Or  cast  OS  nibhuh  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete.* 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
push  on  this  thought  to  the  conside- 
ration of  those  germs  which  have 
attained  so  far  that  they  contain  all 
the  fittings  of  life  complete  in  them ; 
nay,  even  life  itself:  the  feather- 
crested  palm  curled  up  in  embryo 
in  the  cocoa  nut :  the  grove  of  oaks 
in  the  acorn:  the  silver  cherry 
orchard  in  the  kernel  of  the  round 
dot  that  lies  smashed  on  the  flag- 
stone. We  might  muse  and  philo- 
sophize on,  in  our  ignorance  and 
restlessness,  obliged  probably  at 
last  to  acquiesce  in  the  advice  .of  a 
poetess  of  our  day — 

'  Think  how  in  soberness  thy  wisdom  lies, 
And  have  the  grace  to  %oait* 

We  might,  I  say,  breast  these 
deeper  waters,  having,  probably, 
the  swim  for  our  pains,  and  bring- 
ing up  no  pearl  of  knowledge  from 
those  abysses  beyond  our  shallow 
divings; — ^but  we  will  not  make  the 


essay.  Too  deep  for  poppy-thoughts; 
too  wide  for  a  magazine  article,  we 
quit  these  speculations  and  keep  to 
our  one  theme  of  unset  blossom. 
>:ow  this  is  not  even  good  for  food ; 
and  yet  it,  at  least  in  its  analogies, 
shall  be  proved  not  to  have  crowded 
the  branches  all  in  waste  and  quite 
in  vain. 

It  is  the  Winter  time,  as  I  write. 
Winter:  but  the  Spring-half  now, 
not  the  Autumn-half,  of  the  Wintor- 
months.  And  though  we  can  find 
in  our  hearts  to  love  the  Winter, 
when  we  have  settled  down  to  it, 
and  the  last  leaves  have  gone,  and 
the  first  icicles  have  oome,  yet  it 
needs  really  but  the  first  herald  (it 
is  golden  aconite,  or  clear  throsh- 
song)  of  the  Spring,  to  cause  our 
allegiance  to  be  at  once  and  easily 
transferred.  We  were  content,  per- 
force, while  the  iron  gate  was  looked,, 
and  we  were  aware  of  no  key;  but 
directly  we,  fumbling  in  our  bosom,, 
find,  one  morning,  the  key  of  Hope^ 
we  are  eager  in  anticipations  of 
leaving  our  Winter  durance  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Spring.  And  so 
now,  that  a  warm  sun  is  shining, 
and  one  blue  violet  detected  among 
its  leaves,  and  one  polyanthus  tip- 
ping its  orange  cup  with  scarlet,  I 
am  reminded,  and  my  heart  leaps 
up  at  the  reminding,  that  we  have 
now  entered  upon  January,  and 
that  at  every  relaxing  of  his  gripe, 
some  prisoner  will  be  squeezmg 
through  the  reluctant  fingers  of 
Giant  Winter.  True,  January  and 
February  are  stem  generals,  but 
when,  having,  they  fondly  imagine, 
subdued  the  country,  they  intermit 
for  a  day  or  two  their  vigilance,  lo! 
(like  Scotland  whenever  King  £d- 
VTard  drew  away  for  a  little  space), 
up  start,  in  single  spies  and  in  bat- 
talions, the  irrepressible  rebels,  con- 
tinually reinforced,  never  losing 
ground  that  they  have  taken  into 
possession;  victorious  at  last,  when 
March  has  brought  their  Bannook- 
bnm.  And  so,  on  a  warm  day  in 
January,  one  thinks  not  so  much  of 
Winter's  returning  forces,  as  that 
we  are  not  now  retrograding  from 
September  towards  dark  December, 
but  advancing,  every  week  a  step 
nearer,  to  April  and  to  May.  And, 
as    with    the    Pilgrims    in    the 
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Land  of  Benlah,  messengers  ftam 
the  smnmer  regions  meet  us  at 
every  step :  hero  a  band  of  white- 
robed  snowdrops,  here  a  crocus  in 
shining  raiment,  or  clad  in  the 
purple ;  here  a  daisy  with  the  star 
on  her  forehead.  Tes,  the  Winter  is 
as  good  as  gone,  when  we  have  got 
from  units  to  tens  in  January. 

And  the  weeks  go  by,  &st6r, 
ftster;  and  we  have  gone  so  far 
tfaroogh  the  neyer-tiring  program 
of  the  early  year, — ^firom  the  trem- 
bling hasel  catkins  to  the  red  youug 
kafiBge  of  the  oak ;  and  now  we  are 
expecting  that  ever  new,  ever  deli- 
eions  show  of  the  blossom-time. 
True,  the  blackthorn  has  already 
sprinkled  the  hedges  with  its  chilly 
white,  and  the  plums  on  the  wall 
have  followed  suit,  yet  'tis  but  a 
dull-hued  scanty  robing  compared 
to  that  which  will  shortly  glorify 
the  orohards.  But  the  great  pear 
blossoms  are  opening,  and  the 
apples  are  covered  with  liie  bunches 
of  crimson  buds,  and  the  cherries 
aro  arrayed  in  dazzling  silver, — 
and  in  a  little  while,  x>assing  through 
Herefordshire  or  Kent,  the  eye  has 
a  feast  indeed.  Looking  down  from 
some  hill  up  which  we  have  toiled, 
bow  wonderful  it  is,  that  sight  of 
the  acres  of  blossom !  Wonderful, 
for  it  is  probably  each  tioae  some 
years  since  we  saw  that  sight :  we 
were  bu£y  in  London,  the  last  seve- 
ral blossoming-times,  or  in  some^Eur 
foreign  land,  or  merely  in  a  country 
with  few  orchards.  At  another 
time,  instead  of  looking  down  on 
them,  we  are  passing  under  them ; 
and  it  much  contents  us  to  look  up 
at  the  rosy  or  snowy  wealth  beauti- 
fying the  jagged  branches  grey  with 
lichen,  against  the  blue;  or  to  sit  for 
a  quiet  meditative  half-hour  upon 
some  sloping  mosgy  trunk, 

'And  see 
How  fast  the  honey  bees  in  settling  shake 
The  spple  blossraa  on  as  from  the  tree.' 

And  this  quotation  brings  us  to 
what  might  well  be  the  point  of  that 
sedate  meditation.  How  fiist,  indeed, 
bow  profusely,  the  tinted  snow  or 
the  sihrer  snow  steals  down !  Only 
imagine,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim, 
if  aS  this  promise  were  fulfilled,  if 
the  amount  of  firnit  were  justly  reine- 


sented  by  the  amount  of  blossom  1 
Wouldn't  apples,  and  pears,  and 
cherries  be  cneapl  But  now  not 
one  tithe  of  this  promise  is  to  be 
fulfilled.  Fast,  fast  it  snows  down, 
the  unset  blossom;  just  beautiftd 
for  the  time,  but  no  whit  useful; 
frail,  fragile,  exquisitely  lovely  for 
its  week  of  bud,  its  day  of  bloom; 
but  there  an  end.  A  vision  of  love- 
liness while  it  briefly  lasted ;  but, 
after  a  few  days,  gone,  and  leaving 
no  trace. 

And  better  so;  for  even  the  fruit 
that  is  set  will  want  thinning,  to  the 
end  that  the  tree  may  concentrate  its 
energies  upon  fewer  undertakings, 
bringing  them  thus  to  a  nobler 
maturity,  rather  than  distribute  its 
powers  among  too  many  schemes 
which  it  should  not  be  able  to  finish. 
Leaving  thus  many  to  drop  off, 
abortive  and  shrivelled ;  and  making 
even  those  which  lasted  to  be  stunted 
and  dwindled,  rather  than  fair  and 
ftill.  Better,  in  truth,  that  much  of 
the  show  should  be  merely  unset 
blossom,  loveliness  that  ends  in 
loveliness,  and  passes  not  into  use. 

Only  why  then  have  this  excess 
of  barren  blossom?  Well,  to  me  it 
seems  answer  enough  to  point  to 
the  glory  and  beau^  of  the  spec- 
tacle, and  to  remind  the  questioner 
how  sorry  a  sight  would  the  spring 
orchards  presentif  only  clad  with  just 
the  numoer  of  blossoms  tiiat  were 
needed  for  the  fruit.  But  truly  it 
seems  to  my  mind  that  there  might 
be  other  reasons  to  be  given  for 
this  apparently  over-profusion,  this 
(so  to  call  it)  waste  in  Nature. 
Though  these  blossoms  come  to 
nothing,  may  they  not  be  useM  in 
drawing  up  the  sap  which  shall 
nourish  ana  make  fine  fruit  of  that 
which  is  set?  The  tree  that  has 
not  had  lavish,  overmuch  blossom 
is  not,  methmks,  that  which  beus 
much  or  fine  fruit  Which  thought 
brings  us  to  our  parallels  and 
analogies. 

First  loves.  What  mere  idle  un- 
set blossom  are  these !  Lovely  in 
the  crimson  bud,  lovely  in  the 
flushed,  dewy  bloom;  but  stealing 
down  soon  to  the  summer  grass  in 
only  the  fieuntest  summer  air.  So 
many  even  on  the  bunch  of  one  life, 
but  an  impofisibilii^  that  all  can 
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come  to  matuiify:  frail  bloflsom, 
^yanescent;  orer-delioate  for  lasting 
existence.  I  cannot  quite  oonnte- 
nance  such  a  crowded  bunch  as  the 
following,  but  I  mu8t<][uote  itj  as 
being  bo  much  to  the  pomt 

'la  the  rroords  of  my  breiut 
Red-lettered,  eminently  fiilr. 
Stood  sixteen,  who,  beyond  the  rest. 

By  turns  till  then  h«d  been  my  care ; 
At  Berlin  three,  one  at  St  Cluiid, 
At  Cbatteris,  near  Gambrldse,  one, 
At  Ely  four,  in  Loudon  two. 

Two  at  Bowneea,  in  Paris  nonp, 
And  last,  and  best,  at  Sarum  three :' 

So  Yaughan,  in  '  The  Angel  in  the 
House/ 

But  which  of  us  that  has  ever  had 
any  capacity  of  heart,  any  gene- 
rosity of  disposition,  any  tendency 
to  go  out  of  self  to  seek  (so  to  put 
it)  self's  complement  in  another, 
but  has  his  one  or  two  real,  earnest 
boy-loyes  to  look  back  upon  and  to 
contemplate  with  a  tender,  allowing 
heart,  regarding  them,  even  now, 
not  as  altogether  unreal  things? 
Boy-loves  that  came 

'  As  ere  tbe  Spring  attains  her  power, 
The  almond  branch  all  turns  to  flower. 
Though  not  a  leaf  Is  out:' 

Loves  that,  if  only  beautiful,  and 
not  useful  at  all,  are  yet  gently  and 
kindlily  remembered.  But  I  shall 
try  to  find  out  even  some  use  in 
them  presently. 

How  charmingly  are  these  par- 
ticular bunches  of  unset  blossoms 
sketched  and  touched  in  by  Charles 
Dickens  in  'David  GopperfieldT 
But,  I  repeat,  nearly  every  one  of 
us  has  some  pages  of  these  in  the 
volume  of  his  own  life ;  and  it  is 
not  ill  (I  tbink)  to  turn  sometimes 
the  leaves,  that  in  later  years  have, 
perhaps,  become  more  like  those  of 
account  books,  and  to  spend  an  idle 
half-hour  in  poring  over  those  pro- 
fitless illuminated  writings,  which 
are,  indeed,  much  like  real  illumi- 
nations; the  same  flowers  in  dif- 
ferent combinations;  the  same 
posies  and  rhymes,  on  differently- 
twisted  scrolls — ^the  same  golden 
ground  to  all. 

Which  shall  I  select,  from  my 
•own  modest  two  or  three,  as  my 
best  way  of  setting  others  busy  with 
their  own  kindred  memories?  Let 
it  be  the  last  and  longest  ideal  love, 


before  the  Beal  one  came.  Let  the 
gleam  of  her  golden  hair,  that  I 
could  just  see,  over  the  high  par- 
titi(»i,  in  the  neighbouring  pew,  once 
more  content  my  heart,  and  be 
watched  without  check  or  abash- 
ment Let  me  go  again  long,  lonely 
walks,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  her, 
and  then,  the  great  object  attained, 
stammer,  mutter,  do  something 
awkward,  and  then  go  writhing 
home.  Let  me  carefully  hoard  for 
months  my  slender  store  of  pocket 
mon^,  in  order  that  I  may  buy  a 
forget-me-not  ring,  with  which  just 
carelessly  to  tie  the  bunch  of  large 
white  snowdrops  that  were  to  ad- 
dress her  on  St.  Valentine^s  day : — 

'  >Vhen  first  our  timid   beads  we  trembling 

reared. 
Too  frail  and  weak  stem  winter  to  defy, 
Ho  pleasant  sun  onr  pallid  blossoms  dbeenA. 
Ko  hope  was  ours»— save  that  we  aocm  might 

die; 
Yet  oh,  the  kindness  in  thy  deep  blue  eye. 
The  golden  hair  that  crowns  thy  beauteoiis 

brow, 
Are  like  the  summer  sim  and  azure  sky 
That  we  have  loved  to  dream  of;  and  we  hour 
Our  dying  heads  in  peacCt  in  radiant  sonshine 

now!' 

Or  violets  another  time— dark,  Lent- 
coloured  violets. 

'  Golden*haired  girl,  more  fair  than  Spring, 
Sniiie  once  upon  us  ere  we  fade ! 
Our  little  all,  cur  life,  we  bring. 
Too  richly  by  tliat  smile  repaid ; 
•—But  if,  our  humble  suit  denied. 
Thou  turn'st  away  disdainfully, — 
Sufficient  is  it  to  have  died. 
Seel<ing  to  pleasure  thM* ! 

'So  love  full  oflentimes  may  live 
No  answer  hoping  to  obtain. 
Its  life,  its  all  of  earth,  would  give. 
And  never  ask  a  foulle  again; 
With  food  and  nnrepinlng  breast 
It  lays  its  richest  treasures  down. 
And  counts  itself  not  all  unblest 
But  to  escape  a  frown.' 

Poor  stuff,  I  grant  you;  but 
written  from  a  true  heart;  really 
meant,  I  promise  you,  at  the  timo. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  beautiful  trait  in 
this  unset  blossom  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking,  that  it  has  such  an 
unselfish  life:  no  sordid  anticipa- 
tion of  the  fruit  to  which  it  shall 
hereafter  attain ;  simply  a  desire  to 
appear  lovely  in  some  chosen  eyes, 
content  to  be  plucked  by  some  dear 
hand,  counting  it  enough  to  have 
given  all  and  received  nothing.  And 
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here  I  seem  to  detect  one  of  the 
7jses  of  this  blofisom-loYe^^eTen  to 
fake  the  yonng  heart  out  of  self;  to 
teach  it  the  b^'mdogs  of  tiiat 
lesson  of  nnselfishness,  self-denial, 
self'sunender,  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others,  that  is  almost  the 
grand  lesson  of  life  on  earth.  To 
go  ont  of  our  self,  give  self  quite  up, 
merging  it  in,  demoting  it  to,  a 
higher,  purer,  nobler  self  (so  to 
speak) ;  and  such,  whether  justly  or 
no,  do  our  ideal  loYes  appear  to  us. 
'  The  reflex  of  the  thought  within 
our  heart,'  the  embodiment  of  that 
nobility,  that  purity,  that  loyeliness, 
towards  which  the  heart  and  mind, 
being,  however  fallen,  partakers  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  naturally  soar 
at  first,  until  snares  of  earth  and 
sin  have  limed  their  wings,  or  devils* 
shears  have  clipped  their  feathers. 
I  see,  then,  even  a  part  of  Qod's 
teaching,  a  stage  in  His  intended 
course,  in  the  light  thing  (many 
would  call  it)  of  which  I  am  treat- 
ing. First  comes  the  lesson  of  simple 
obedience  to  authority,  to  wills 
placed  above  our  own.  This  learned, 
if  we  would  learn  it,  then,  next,  the 
lesson  of  how  to  use  our  dawning 
freedom  of  choice  and  action,  even 
in  surrender  of  self  for  the  good  of 
another ;  the  lesson  of  self-sacrifice ; 
surely,  a  God-like  attribute.  For 
love  is  of  Grod,  and  of  God  comes 
the  GREAT  sxAUFLB  of  self-sacrificc 
for  the  loved.  Kor  do  I  think  that 
this  is  too  grave  a  weight  of  mean- 
ing to  put  upon  these  unset  blos- 
soms (rf  mine,  that,  if  they  have 
no  promise  of  fruit,  have  yet  their 
store  of  honey,  which  a  careful, 
prying  bee  may  extract,  if  he  will 
ti^e  pains  to  get  into  the  heart  of 
them.  Not  for  nothing  were  the 
profuse,  seemingly— only  seemingly 
— waste  masses  called  up  over  the 
branches  and  l^e  heart  in  the  young, 
glad  spring  time.  They  have  a 
meaning,  a  purpose,  be  sure,  since 
He  ordaiuied  them  to  whom  nothing 
that  He  sends  was  intended  to  re- 
turn void.  They  were  sent  on  an 
errand,  whether  they  rightly  fulfil 
itorna 

First  loves.  Have  not  these, 
therefore,  their  work  to  do,  even 
though  they  set  into  no  tangible 
fruit  for  the  after  years  ?    Though 


they  come  to  nothing,  are  they  not 
useful,  I  ask  again,  in  drawing  up* 
the  sap  which  shall  nourish  and 
make  fine  fruit  of  that  which  is  set?' 
Have  they  not  a  work  to  do,  a  work 
of  teaching,  a  work  of  preparation, 
in  their  brief,  graceful  life,  whicb 
smiles  out  into  the  early  Summev 
for  its  short  while,  and  then  fleets 
away  and  appears  no  more  ? 

Not  all  in  vain;  no^  not  all  in 
vain.  They  prepare  the  heart,  as  it 
were,  for  more  enduring  loves,  even, 
as  I  showed,  for  the  highest  love  of 
all;  keeping  it  tender,  unselfish; — 
unselfishness  being  the  very  life  of 
that  ideal  blossom  -  love,  and,  to 
those  who  r^ard  it  more  deeply 
than  to  scoff  and  mock  at  it,  oonsti- 
tutiug  its  grace  and  beauty. 

Nor  when  the  set  blossom  comes, 
and  the  mere  sentiment  dying  away, 
the  enduring  germ  of  that  love  ap- 
pears, which  is  no  longer  an  ideal 
and  evanescent,  but  t£e  real  and 
enduring  love,  need  the  dear  wife  at 
all  grudge  that  her  lord  should  still 
treat  tenderly  and  reverently  the 
old  pure  and  lovely  visions  of  his 
immaturity.  All  the  while  they 
were  but  training  his  heart  for  that 
true  and  positive  love  into  which 
they  culmmated,  rather,  to  which 
they  gave  place,  and  wluch  he  laid 
at  her  feet;  an  ofiering  far  more 
worthy  than  could  be  presented  by 
that  cold  heart  that  passed  through 
the  teens  and  never  learned  love's 
lesson.  Unset  blossom:  but  that 
made  the  tree  lovely,  and  showed 
surely  a  better  condition  of  life  and 
vigour  than  if  only  one  solitary  bud 
had  at  last  dawned  on  the  cold  and 
naked  boughs,  one  laggard  blossom 
at  last  opened.  Better,  surely,  for 
her,  the  true  Queen,  to  own  the  one 
set  blossom  out  of  iJie  whole  lovely 
wealth  of  1^6  masses  of  the  Spring — 
then  they  were  the  heralds  that  went 
before  the  Queen;  or  the  brides- 
maids, that  did  but  escort  the  Bride, 
and  then  passed  away  into  insignifi- 
cance. O  yes,  1  maintain  that  all 
these  barren  blooms  did  but  prove 
the  virtue  and  the  vigour  of  the  tree, 
and  that  she  were  foolish  indeed  who 
should  look  askance  at  that  prelude 
part  of  the  creation  which  was  but 
preparing  a  well-adorned  Garden 
for  her  own  abode.    Not  faithless- 
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Hess,  not  fickleoefis,  bat  the  eznbe- 
tance  of  faith  and  constancy,  thus 
crowded  the  branches  with  rosy 
bloouL  And  the  okx  inherits  all 
the  stores  of  doTotion,  of  unselfish- 
ness, of  loyalty,  of  tenderness,  which 
have  been  all  tiie  while  storing  np 
for  her  by  the  many. 

Generally,  love  and  poetry  (unset- 
blossom  poetry)  go  together.    And 
these  early  poetic  essays  will  gene- 
lally  betray  this  attribute  of  unself- 
ishness — the  longing  more  for  self- 
sacrifice   than   for  attainment— of 
which  I  have  spoken  as  being  the 
very  life  of  that  ideal,  blossom-love. 
And  I  could  laugh  a  kindly  laugh, 
as  I  read  over  (in  some  idle  mood) 
the  carefully-laboured  ofifeprings  of 
the  youthful  muse,  to  bee  how  little 
the   commonplace  notion   of  ever 
marrying  seems   to  have  entered 
into  the  ideas  of  that  sublimed  de- 
votion, chiefly  delighting  (it  would 
appear,)   in  picturing   another  in 
possession  of  the  Treasure,  and  our- 
self  as  the  highminded  guardian  of 
that  happiness  in  which  we  rejoice 
and  acquieeoe  even  the  more,  be- 
cause it  is  our  own  proper  bane. 
Nay,  it  is  not  eo  :  bane  is  not  the 
word  at  all;  prove  but  that  greater 
happiness  is  procurable  for  the  be- 
loved object  from   her   choice   of 
another,  and  we  more  than  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  the  loss  ;  wewonld 
leave  nothing  undone  to  further  the 
accomplishment  of  her  wish.    Most 
delightful  vision  of  all,  that  in  which 
the  Beloved  steps  over  our  Corpse  to 
the  attainment  of  her  desire.    Bnt^ 
generally,  though  we  loyally  acqui- 
esce in  her  choice,  and  would  not 
lifb  finger  to  alter  it,  yet  we  cannot 
but  misdoubt  its  wisdom.    It  is  not 
at  all  on  our  own  account  that  we 
demur— no;    but   we   are   merely 
dispassionately  anxious  for  her  best 
welfare;  hence  we  must,  perforce, 
feel  a  certain  sadness  at  her  rejec- 
tion of  ourself,  her  (if  she  hot  knew 
it)  most  faithful,  most  suitable  com- 
imnion  for  life.    But  she  knows  not 
our  real    self;  never  will ;  never 
can ; — and  garish  tinsel  sham  excel- 
lence has  dazzled  her.    'Tis  pity, 
but  it  cannot  be  helped.    May  she 
never  find  out  her  mistake,  this  is 
our  sincere  anxiety, — unless,  indeed, 
she  should  do  so,  before  it  be  too  late 


to  rectify  it  Merely  out  of  oar 
yearning  for  her  greatest  happiness* 
we  wish — we  may  not  hope — that 
this  nu'ght  be  so.  How  admirably,  by 
the  way,  has  Covenby  Fatmore,  in 
his  sweet— seemingsimple  butreally 
deep — poem,  set  out  this  refinement 
of  self-setting-aside  (to  coin  a  wozd») 
of  the  lover  that,  not  permitting  a 
wish  for  himself  to  cross  the  choice 
of  his  lady,  yet,  for  her  sake,  per- 
mits the  regret  that  she  has  not 
ohoeen  himi  Who  else  can  love 
her,  would  tend  her,  as  himself? 
And  ought  not  the  hett  of  all  to  fidl 
to  her  lot? 

*  What  measure  fdte  to  btan  shall  mete 

it  not  the  noble  lover's  care  | 
He's  heartsick  with  a  longing  sweet 

To  make  her  happy  as  she's  fair. 
Oh,  horror,  ahonld  she  him  refuse. 

And  HO  her  deare»t  good  mis  (alee  { 
His  own  success  he  thus  pur:sufa 

With  frantic  seal  for  her  sole  take. 
To  loee  her  were  Lis  life  to  bliffUk»  ' 

Bring  lo$$  to  herz ;  to  make  ber  his 
— Except  as  helping  her  delight, — 

He  calls  but  Incidental  bliss ;  , 

And  holding  life  as  so  much  pelf 

To  buj  her  posies,  learns  this  lore : 
He  does  not  rightly  love  himself 

Who  does  not  love  another  more.* 

Yes,  I  cannot  but  champion  these 
early  throngings  forth  of  the  sweet 
blossoms,  that,  out  of  the  very 
desire  to  obtain  joy  for  self,  xmss 
on  into  even  the  abnegation  of  all 
joy  of  life  for  self,  in  order  to  the 
ministering  all  joy  to  another.  I 
confess  to  sympathy  with  the  cul- 
prit, in  the  following  case,  out  from 
a  newspaper  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and, 
had  it  been  necessary  (unromantio 
idea!)  to  apply  a  rod  to  the  preco- 
cious youth,  it  should  surely  have 
been  of  sugar-cane,  bound  round 
with  myrtle.  But  methinks  the 
punishment  exceeded  the  offence. 

'An  action  was  brought  in  the 

County  Court,  on  Wednesday, 

on  behalf  of  a  boy,  aged  thirteen, 
the  son  of  a  grocer,  against  the  Rev. 
,  the  Rector  of ,  for  an  as- 
sault, the  damages  being  laid  at 

'  It  appeared  that  the  boy  had 
imagined  himself  in  love  with  a 

little  girl,  named  Constance , 

who  sat  in  an  adjacent  pew  to  that 
his  father  occupied  in  church,  and 
had  written  the  following  letter  to 
his  small  sweetheart : — 
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••'From  one  who  loves  you. — 
DearOonsey— I  write  these  few  lines 
to  yon,  hoping  to  find  yon  qnite 
well  I  wish  to  see  yon,  hoping  I 
shall  not  be  long  to  (sic)  my  wish 
is  gratified  ($ie).  If  not,  please  to 
diop  me  a  line  or  so,  as  I  am  anzions 
to  know  the  answer.  Excuse  bad 
writing.  With  best  loye,  belieye  me 
your  affectionate  lover  and  well- 
wisher, 

'"W.H." 

'  This  very  innocent  effusion  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  widow  lady 
named  Clarke,  with  whom  "Con* 
«ey  "  lives.  She  took  it  to  the  defen- 
•dant,  who  at  once  went  to  the  plain- 
tiff's school,  and  took  him  away  to 
the  rectory,  when  he  beat  the  boy 
severely  witii  a  cane.  The  rev.  gen- 
ileman  thai  took  the  plaintiff  home 
to  his  father,  and  said  that  the  lad 
had  been  guilty  of  an  abominable 
insult  towards  the  young  lady. 

'  The  defendant,  on  h&ag  called, 
said  that  he  considered  the  letter  an 
insult,  not  from  anything  abomi- 
nable in  it,  but  because  it  had  been 
sent  by  a  grocer's  son  to  a  young 
lady  in  a  <ufferent  position. 

'  The  jury  at  once  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount  claimecL' 

Does  not  the  above  simple  story 
of  premature  romance  and  senti- 
ment remind  us  of  David  Copper- 
field  and  Miss  Shepherd,  at  the  Miss 
liettingall's  Establishment?  How 
he  used  to  put  her  name  into  the 
prayer  for  llie  Boyal  Eamily  and 
into  the  chanting  of  the  choristers, 
and  how  he  used,  when  alone 
in  Ids  room,  to  ejaculate  '  Oh,  Miss 
Shefdierd!'  in  a  transport  of  love  ;* 
and  to  present  to  the  beloved 
object  Brazil  nuts  and  soft  seedy 
biscuits  and  oranges  innumerable. 
Toa  see,  eren  here  lies  a  proof 
of  that  I  said  about  ihe  lesson 
of  unselfishness  to  be  learned  from 
this  blossom-love.  Consider  the  de- 
TOtkm  latent  in  the  &ct  of  aschool- 
boy's  whoiesale  sacrifice  of  pocket- 
money  and '  grub '  to  the  object  of 
his  aflfectionBl  And  I  say,  daring 
ndieule  for  saying  so,  that  there 
was  something  good  and  wholesome 
and  that  might  act  upon  the  future 
ehaiacter^  in  the  nonsense  (if  you 


please  to  call  it  so)  of  that  fruitless, 
immature  devotedness. 

I  am  writing  for  those  who  have 
something  of  Mndred  experiences  in 
their  past  years,  whose  hearts  were 
like  a  laid  fire— shavings  at  the 
bottom,  wood  over  these,  coal  at 
the  top.  If  the  shavings,  that 
caught  so  easily,  burnt  out 
quickly,  then  the  wood  lasted 
longer;  and  above  this  was  the 
coal  which,  igniting  last,  burnt  on 
longest.  But  the  shavings  and  the 
fagots  had  their  work  to  do,  and  if 
soon  no  trace  of  them  was  left,  yet 
the  efl^Bct  wrought  by  them  re- 
mained. Those  whose  hearts  were 
thus  built  up,  and  thus  easily 
caught  fire,  will  understand  me, 
and  be  interested  in  these  slight 
pages;  let  the  more  strong-minded 
pass  on  to  the  next  article. 

But  let  me,  with  the  kindlier 
hearts,  revert  to  my  own  age  of 
profuse  unset-blossom.  Let  it  be  the 
winter,  and  let  me  be  returning  from 
my  artist  studies  at  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy; an  ermine  can>et  on  the 
ground,  and  swansdown  tippets 
adonu'ng  every  lamp-post  and  win- 
dow-sill. And  let  it  oe  once  again 
the  delight  of  my  walk  that  I  may, 
by  a  slight  detour,  pass  through 
toe  familiar  no-thoroughiare  street 
in  which  stands  the  London  house 
which  is  at  present  the  casket  of  my 
Jewel.  Let  me  take  delight  once 
more  to  stand  in  the  snow  on  the 
edge  of  the  pavement,  watching  the 
Ughts  in  the  rooms,  and  the  shaaows 
on  the  blinds.  Let  it  be  a  melan- 
choly fascination  to  me  to  hug  to 
the  heart  the  misery  of  being,  as  it 
were,  an  outcast,  standing  in  the 
snowy  street,  away  from  the  Tight  and 
warmth;  the  misery  ofnot  being  my* 
self  with  her— of  imagining  others 
with  her;— of  fancying  her  smiling 
on  them — nay,  on  one  of  them ;  of 
excruciating  my  heart  by  imagining 
the  pro&nation  of  a  kiss  pressed  on 
her  'lips'  young  red'  by  ali^  fer- 
vour; of  tracing,  or  seeming  to 
trace,  her  shadow  on  the  blind ;  and 
at  last  going  gloomily  home,  really 
(I  imagine)  enjo^ring  the  gloom; 
and  setting  down  the  whole  matter 
in  poetry — or  what  seemed  such  to 
me :  drawing  an  ingenious  parallel 
between  our  probable  ftiture  histo- 
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Ties  from  the  inddent  of  that  6(^ 
tary  watch  in  the  snow : 

'  How  for  thM  the  cheerful  firelight 
And  for  me  the  cold  bUnk  tsaow. 
Ever  Mem  the  part  allotted 
,  Never  canst  th<m  know.' 

Or  let  me  come  suddenly  upon 
her  one  day  in  the  Park,  smiling 
iind  lovely,  looking  kindly  even  on 
i3xe— (why  the  '  even,*  might  puzzle 
"Wiser  heads  to  explain) — and  after 
the  hiief  delight  of  the  meeting,  let 
lier  pass  away,  with  her  sister  and 
her  Governess,  and  he  lost  among 
the  crowds  that  are  coming,  gay  and 
blithe,  from  listening  to  the  Band. 
Lost?  Not  so;  for  am  I  not,  like 
one  of  Ckxiper's  Indians,  stealthily 
tracking  them,  stealing  from  tree 
to  tree;  nnseen,  nnsospected,  and 
gloating  oyer  Uiat  fiact:  half  che- 
rishing a  Tagne  hope  tnat  a  ron- 
away  horse,  or  a  &11  into  the 
Serpentine,  may  give  me  that  op- 
portunity of  rescuing  her  and  just 
breathing  my  devotion  as,  (perfect 
compensation,)  she  wept  over  my 
'dying  form?' 

Or  let  that  evening  oome  again, 
when  there  was  dancing  and  merri- 
ment on  the  summer  lawn,  and 
after,  in  the  lit  room  with  its  French 
windows  opening  on  to  the  garden. 
And  let  the  dark  suspicion  gloom 
suddenly  on  my  heart  that  the  ffttal 
hour  has  oome— that  she  not  only 
is  beloved—- that  of  course — but 
loves  again  I  So  let  me  walk  forth 
into  the  dark,  and  '  watch  the  dark 
forms  flitting,  across  th'  illumined 
room,'  and  make  common  cause 
somehow  with  a  tall  black  lonely 
pine,  with  tiie  bright  evening  star 
glistening  in  its  lashes,  and  catch 
the  weird-sonnding  dance-musio 
murmuring  or  bursting  in  snatches 
into  the  still-deserted  garden;  and 
again,  set  this  all  to  poetry: 

*  The  merry  mode  pealing 
Fell  aadly  on  mine  ear, 
For  o'er  my  hopes  came  stealing 
TboQghti  desolate  and  drear, 
Like  warning  winds  that  stir  the  leaves 
Before  they  disappear.' 

And  let  me  go  over  it  all,  as  I  said 
just  now,  hugging  that  misery  to 
my  heart,  enjoying  it,  if  the  truth 
were  told;  planning  the  being  in 
church   secretly   at   the   wedding 


(when  yon  really  love,  you  wonl^ 
probably  prefer  to  go  miles  away)  r 
with  stUl  the  great  acm^  of  all.  to^ 
die  for  hei^-to  die  even  for  Him. 
In  real  love,  again,  you  would  pre- 
fer to  be  quietly  united  to  her  your- 
self. 

How  well  is  this  unset-blossom- 
love,  that  is  quite  a  distinct  thing- 
from  the  actual  love  that  sets,  and 
attains  matnri^,,  drawn  for  us  in 
Borneo  and  Juliet!  In  the  ideal 
devotion  he  is  well  content  to 
wander  about  away  from  his  kind, 
evid^tly  relishing  and  revelling  ia 
his  despair  and  dejection,  making 
no  effort,  it  would  seem,  to  lay  sieg» 
in  right  earnest  to  the  fiedr  lady's 
heart  But  on  seeing  Juliet,  and 
conceiving  in  very  de^  the  reality 
of  love,  lol  the  sentimental'  lover 
becomes  a  practical  man,  with  com- 
mon sense  and  energy,  going  in, 
as  it  were,  to  win;  assailing  the- 
Maiden's  self,  instead  of  wandering 
about  in  dark  groves  talking  to  her 
glove. 

Still,  I  maintain  there  is  a  very 
tender  grace  and  beauty  about  all  this 
unreal  (nonsensical,  the  hard  head» 
call  it)  love,  this  barren  blossom  of 
the  heart  in  its  spring-time.    True, 
when  we  oome  to  the  precincts  oi 
forty,  we  are  not  likely  (for  instance) 
to  dabble  much  in  the  pages  of  that 
small  red-gilt-backed  pocket  volume 
(which  yet  might  probably  be  rum- 
maged out  somewhere  from  omr 
shelves),  the '  Language  of  Flowers.' 
We  can't  go  back  to  our  own  early 
days  of  sentiment,  nor  is  it  desirable 
that  we  should.    Still,  we  need  not 
proclaim   the   pleasing    discovery,, 
even  suppose  we  have  made  it  for 
-ourselves,  to  otiiers  just  flushing 
into  the  blossom-days— that  all  that 
sort  of  thing  is  humbug.     There 
may  be,  and  is,  often,  no  doubt, 
much  that  is  weak  and  washy  in 
boy  and  girl-love ;  and  this  should 
be   checked,   and    manliness    and 
reality  infused  even  into  that  which 
(we  may  secretly  know)  is  nothing 
but  soon-scattered,  unset  blossoms. 
Yet,  if  but  for  '  Auld  lang  syne,'  for 
the  sake  of  our  own  old  memories, 
our  own  far-away  experiences— even 
if  our  own   apples  be  matured, 
stowed  away,   withering    a  little 
now,— we  should  surely  be  patient  • 
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^tb  trees  that  are  joBt  rosing:  into 
that  fall  oyerarowded  brief  loveli- 
oees,  and  we  should  be  reverent  and 
tender  towards  the  beanty  of  that 
exoeesiTe  promise,  even  though  we 
well  know  that  somnch  mnst  flatter 
down,  fraitless,  nnfulfilled.  To  re- 
cur to  that  very  red  pocket  yolnme 
— is  there  nothing  of  kindly  remi- 
nisoenoe  left  for  it,  no  dried  blossom, 
as  it  were,  shat  np  in  it?  nothing 
that  brings  a  smile,  pecsive  rather 
than  contemptaoas,to  the  lips,  a  soft- 
ness to  the  nsoal  absiractian  of  the 
eyes?  What!  haTewenot,treasnred 
still,  pressed  in  some  choice  book 
of  poetry,  eren  the  yery  flower  she 
gave  OS,  in  that  more  gentle  mood ; 
and  were  we  not  in  t^ble  earnest 
when  we  threw  that  spray  of  '  chest- 
nut-tree *  with  its  despairing  message 
oyer  the  terrace-wall  ?  and  was  there 
not  an  old  prefctiness  about  those 
times,  that  the  ledger-days  seem  (if 
y<Ni  pause  to  think)— «eem  a  little 
to  want? 

For  there  is  a  sadness  about  the 
&11  of  the  blossom,  eyen  though  it 
was  not  all  unset,  eyen  though  we 
have  stored  the  frait  to  which  it 
came.  The  poetry  of  life  goes,  in 
great  measure,  (excepting  for  swal- 
low-flights of  return,)  when  life's 
Spiring  and  early  Sammer  have  fled ; 
and  a  dull  prosaic  routine  seems  to 
have  settled  upon  most  lives  after 
th^  have  left  us.  Then  Autumn — 
the  firait  sometimes  remembers  the 
old  blossom-beauty,  and  bams  into 
colour-^not  those  delicate  fairy-tints 
—colour  richer,  more  decided,  ma- 
torer. 

— O  world  which  will  somehow 
unite  the  grace  and  the  glory  of 
both  promise  and  falfilment! 

But,  meanwhile,  in  this  world  we 
axe  at  school,  and  are  to  disregard 
no  stage  of  our  teaching,  no  teacher 
in  any  stage.  And  if  it  be  true  that 
this  unset-blossom  of  boy-love  has 
for  its  mission  the  teaching  us  self- 
saerifice,  surrender  of  self-interests, 
self-denial  for  another,  it  surely  has 
its  use,  as  well  as  (I  think)  its 
beauty;  and  I  am  abundantly  ex- 
cused for  lingering  on  reminisoenoes 
of  a  thing  so  short-lived  and  frail. 

And  many  more  instances  might 
be  brought  forward  of  ttiis  over  pro- 


fasion  (?)  of  blossom  upon  the  or- 
chards in  the  spring-tide.  There,  for 
another  example,  are  our  grand,  un- 
realized, often  nnrealizable  schemes. 
Crowding  the  branches,  flushed 
bunches  of  fall  bloom,  innumerable 
buds  yet  pushing  their  way  upon  the 
bough ;  dreams,  visions,  never  to  be 
falfilled,  incapable  of  falfilment,  yet 
beautifal,  and  sarely  not  without  a 
use.  No,  for  &ey  keep  the  sap 
flowing,  ready;  they  prevent  stag- 
nation; they  narture  the  generous 
flow  of  the  abundant  life ;  the  fruit 
that  sets  shall  be  the  better,  perhaps, 
for  the  fall  wealth  of  blossom  that 
seemed  to  come  to  noaght;  one 
week  transfiguring  the  orchard; 
the  next,  crumbling  into  the  com- 
mon clay.  And  the  tree  (let  me 
say  again  here)  that  has  not  had 
lavish,  overmuoh  blossom,  is  not 
(at  least  in  human  hnsbandry)  that 
which  bears  mnch  or  fine  fruit 

And  so  be  content,  and  be  not 
over  harsh,  0  grave,  matter-of-&ct 
man,  coming  out  of  your  granaries 
and  stored  fraits  into  the  lovely 
spring  landscape.  See,  you  are  dry 
and  grizzled  now,  and  age,  as  with 
hoary  lichen,  is  making  year  head 
grey;  but  once  for  you  also  the 
spring  airs  were  blowing,  once  for 
yoa  also  came  that  strange  stirring 
of  the'sap,  that  innumerable  burst- 
ing into  bad,  into  blossom;  that 
idea  and  thonght  (gracefnl  in  its 
unselfishness,  however  unpractical 
and  barren),  of  living  only  in  the 
springtime,  only  for  beauty  and  love, 
and  not  for  sordid  fruit.  Once  for 
you  also  was  that  undoubting  anti- 
cipation of  feeling  ever  the  first 
rash  and  energy  of  being,  that  coald 
not  but  crowd  the  boaghs  with  a 
thoasand  graoeftil  thonghts,  loves, 
schemes,  hopes,  too  fndl,  indeed, 
even  to  last  throngh  the  summer- 
airs,  far  more  the  rough  wind  and 
weather  that  larked  in  the  later 
year.  And  remembering  all  this, 
I  know  you  will  relax  your  severe 
brow,  and  let  the  spring  orchards 
bloom  their  brief  hoar  unreproved. 
I  half  think  that  even  on  your  own 
gnarled  branches,  I  may, —  as  I 
speak,  and  yoa  &11  into  a  reverie, — 
see  smiling  timidly  oat,  if  but  one 
late   bnnch  of  half-abashed,  snr- 
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prised  rofie-streaked,  orompled  bloe* 
«om: — 

'  (Mi  I  see  the  bloGKmi-ptxiiniie  of  my  q>iiit  hath 
not  set; 
Ancient  fonnts  of  inspiration  well  Uiroogh  all 
my  fancy  yet.' 

Nor,  to  eody  shall  my  Beal-loye 


quanel  with  these  kindly  lono- 
nisoenoes  of  the  graooM  old  BlosBom 
loves.  They  bad  even  all  fidlea 
sway,  for  a  six  months'  space  b^re, 
Qaeenlike,  she  entered  the  heart 
which  they  had  bat  strewed  for  her 
entrance. 


THE  PICCADILLY   PAPEB8. 
By  a  P£bipatetio. 


A  WOMAN  OF  LSTTIBS.* 


WE  notice  with  sinoere  pleasure 
several  recent  works  giving 
ns  biographies  of  women  of  letters. 
We    always   give    a   welcome   of 
pleasure  and  applanse  to  such  lite- 
latore.    For  the  most  part,  indeed, 
the  life  of  a  literary  ]ady  does  not 
present  any  strong  points  of  in- 
terest.   It  must  be  owned,  too,  that 
whilst  literature  adds  much  to  the 
attraction  of  a  woman'ii  life,  it  not 
uni^uently  happens  that  a  woman 
devoted  to  literature  often  sacrifices 
many  of  life's  lighter  graces.    Still, 
the  fullest  revelation  of  a  woman's 
pure,  high-toned  nature,  where  ex- 
quisite Acuities  are  harmonized  and 
perfected  oy    culture,  is  perhaps 
most  frequently  to  be  lookcKl  for  m 
some  such  biography  as  that  of  Miss 
Mitford's.    There  is,  as  a  rule,  in 
such  a  biography  as  Miss  Mitford's 
or  Miss  Austen's,  a  substratum  of 
<Milm,  accurate,  truthful  delineation 
of  surrounding  scenery  and  events, 
albeit  brightened  or  dashed  with 
touches   of  tspihglerie   or   pathos, 
which,  in  these  days  of  unquiet 
thought,   is  eminently  instructive 
and  consolatory.  Men  are  now  often 
tempted  to  disbelieve  in  God  and 
woman,  and   the  transcript  of  a 
ixright,  intelligent,  pure,  self-deny- 
ing life,  gives  us  better  thoughts 
and  hopes,  and  cannot  fail  of  being 
among  the  healing  and  beneficent 
influences  of  our  day.    In  the  cafe  of 
Miss  Mitford, '  Our  Village '  has  been 
remanded  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
upper  or  lowest  shelf,  and  we  are 
afi»id  that  even  the  literary  frag- 
ments incorporated  in  the  work  will 
not  possess  much  value.     But  the 
life  here  disclosed  will  always  have 

♦  •Life  nnd    Letlei*s  of  Maiy  Russell 
Mitford.'     I«ondon:  Bentley. 


an  e&ioal  bean^  of  snrpaaBing  ex- 
oellenoe. 

The  Mitford  autobiography,  for 
such  it  really  is,  consists  of  a  series 
of  letters ;  tiie  first  is  from  a  clever 
schoolgirl,  just  entering  ^nd  estar 
bltshment  of  a    clever  hnigrS  in 
Hans    Place;   the   last  is  written 
by  a  thin,  aged  woman,  within  the 
imminent  risadow  of  the  death  that 
came  only  two  days  later,  asking  a 
friend '  to  spend  one  more  oheeifdl 
evening'  with  her.    The  'One  of 
Mary  Bussell  Mitford's  Executoro' 
who  has  written  the  Introductory 
Chapter,  is  none  other  than  that 
glorious   old   clergyman,  William 
Harness,  so  recently  token  from  U8» 
a  name  which,  though  almost  un- 
known to  the  outside  world,  looms 
largely  in  the  inner  literary  history  of 
the  present  century ;  not  only  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Miss  Mitford's  friends, 
but  the  friend  of  so  many  great 
men  of  his  epoch,  including  Byion, 
who  wished  to   dedicate   'Childe 
Harold 'to  him.    The  simple  par- 
ticulars of  Miss  Mitford's  life  may 
be  soon  gathered  up.    It  was  a  life 
sanctified  by  patience  and  suffering ; 
one  long  endeavour,  only  partially 
rewarded  by  success,  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  her  parents.    It  ia 
sad  to  say  tiiat  the  one  shadow, 
failure  and  disappointment  of  her 
life,  arose  from  her  father.    Yet  we 
confess  tiiat  we  fioel  a  sort  of  kind- 
ness for  Dr.  Mitford.    The  critics 
who,  with  relentless  virtue,  have 
mercilessly    commented    on    his 
thoughtlessness  and  extravagance, 
have  hardly  done  justice  to  those 
qualities  which  riveted  the  affeo- 
tions  of  his  wife  and  daughter.    He 
consumed  fortune  after  fortune  in 
gambling  and   speculation.     The 
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Btorj  of  his  wuming  the  30,000^. 
iott»y  pfize,  thicmgli  his  gifted 
little  daughter  fixing  his  mind  upon 
a  particular  number,  ie  one  of  the 
most  curious  bits  of  fiunily  luck 
€Ter  recorded.  The  money,  lightly 
won  and  lightly  lost,  was  at  least 
nerer     selfishly    and    profligately 

rit  Only  now  and  then  is  there 
slightest  word  of  reproach  firom 
his  admirable  daughter.  He  was  a 
thorou^  gentleman  oYery  inch.  His 
ftmd  child  declared  that  he  was  the 
pleasantest  gentleman  that  sheerer 
met,  and  she  would  not  exchange 
him  for  any  father  that  ever  liyed. 

The  readeis  of  '  Our  Village/  a 
work  which  for  its  deamess  and 
beauty  ie  one  of  those  English 
claasics  which  will  always  keep  its 
readers,  will  now  possess  a  renewed 
interestinit  For  Miss Mitford's  hand 
was  working  harmoniously  with  her 
eye,  and  her  pencil  was  dipped  in 
her  heart  She  was  herself  but  a 
villager  in 'Our  Village;'  banished 
firom  a  stately  home  to  a  small  tene- 
ment that  had  been  a  Tillage  shop, 
she  who  had  been  fcimiliar  with 
dndbeasQB  in  their  castles,  and  pos- 
sessed a  wealth  of  heart  and  mind 
that  would  leave  most  of  us  poor 
indeed.  But  she  did  not  repine  at 
*  the  Cabin.'  '  It  is  within  reach  of 
my  dear  old  walks ;  the  banks  where 
I  find  my  yiolets ;  ihe  meadows  fall 
oi  cowslips ;  and  the  woods  where 
the  wood-sorrel  blows.'  Those  were 
days  in  which  people  wrote  letters, 
and  it  seems  pretty  obyious  that 
MisB  Mitford  had  some  idea  that 
these  letters  should  some  day  bo 
published.  Some  of  them  are  dashed 
off  at  the  moment, '  playful  rather 
than  humorous,  gracefal  rather  than 
precise/  and  we  like  them  best  of 
all.  They  are  all  full  of  genuine 
ditiomm,  faithful  description,  and 
aparkling  anecdote.  Mr.  L'Estrange, 
wlio  has  generally  discharged  his 
work  to  admiration,  might,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  late  Judge  Tal- 
fourd,  have  disallowed  some  of  the 
letters,  although  there  is  hardly  a 
unity  in  the  work  that  would  make 
its  perusal  fatiguing.  According  to 
oor  wont,  we  make  a  flonlegium. 

An  AwuBtion  at  the  Duke  0/  Marl' 
hor<Htgh*9. — 'I  was  never  before  so 
thoroaghly  aware  of  the  capricious 


manner  in  which  things  go  at  an 
auction  where  there  is  no  reserve — 
no  power  of  buying  in.  For  instance, 
some  blue  cloth  curtains,  which  a 
London  upholsterer  offered  to  put 
up  new  at  fifty  guineas,  fetched  a 
hundred  and  thirty!  A  table  of 
the  most  beautiful  pollard  oak,  in- 
laid with  brass  and  exquisite  woods, 
which  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas,  fetched  twenty-three.  A 
sideboard  of  equal  splendour  went 
equally  cheap,  and  some  trumpery 
chandeliers  equally  dear.  You  may 
imagine  what  wood  the  man  of  the 
hammer  is  made  of,  when  I  tell  you 
that,  in  selling  a  very  fine  head  of 
Christ  by  Gnido,  an  undoubted  and 
ascertained  original,  he  never  said 
one  word  of  the  picture  or  the 
master,  but  talked  grandly  and  elo- 
quently of  the  firama' 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (1837).— 
'A  dear  friend  of  mine,,  who  is 
appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Queen's  dressers,  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  her.  She  says 
she  is  a  girl  of  great  power,  sedate 
and  serious  far  beyond  her  years, 
and  fully  equal  to  all  that  she  will 
be  required  to  do.  King  Leopold 
told  the  housekeeper  £  Windsor 
that  he  never  went  to  Claremont 
without  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
feelings  as  when  he  first  returned 
there  after  his  irreparable  loss.' 

A  Boyal  Suhscription. — *  Among 
the  subscribers  are  tiie  Queen, 
who  desires  her  name  not  to  be 
mentioned,  as  she  gives  from  her 
private  income,  and  fears  being 
subjected  to  isolicitations  (this  adds 
to  the  compliment,  as  it  proves  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  form).' 

A  Royal  Visit  to  Strathfieldsaye. — 
'  The  Queen  looked  pale  and  ill, 
simply  dressed,  smiling  and  well 
behaved ;  the  horses  going  at  a  foot- 
pace, and  the]  glasses  down.  The 
Dake  went  to  no  great  expense. 
One  slip  of  carpet  he  bought ;  the 
rest  of  the  additional  fomiture  he 
hired  in  Beading  for  the  week  i  The 
ringers,  after  being  hard  at  work 
for  four  hours,  sent  a  can  to  the 
house  to  ask  for  some  strong  beer, 
and  the  can  was  sent  back  empty. 
The  Duke  is  a  just  master— as  John- 
stone, his  gardener,  said  to  me  once 
when  I  idly  asked  if  he  were  a  kind 
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one— and  not  a  Tory  bad  landlord ; 
bnt  be  bos  no  open-beartednees. 
Tbe  Duke  looked  relieved  beyond 
all  expression  wben  be  bad  made 
bis  last  bow  to  bis  royal  Tisitors; 
bis  wbole  coantenanoe  said  plainly, 
"Tbank  God  it*s  overl"  and  no 
doubt  be  felt  so.  Sir  Bobert  Feel 
j>assed  us  going  to  town  by  railway. 
Xbey  said,  «  Tbere  goes  Sir  Bobby," 
and  tbey  bissed  bim.' 

Lamartine, — 'Wben  be  was  in 
London,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Rogers 
asked  bim  witb  strong  interest  to 
give  bim  some  details  about  Be- 
ranger,  "  tbe  greatest  Frencb  poet" 
"  Ah  I  Beranger  V  said  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine,  ^'be  made  advances  to  me, 
and,  of  course,  wisbed  for  my  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  be  is  a  sort  of  man 
witb  wbom  I  do  not  cboose  to  bave 
any  connection!"  Think  of  that! 
Mr.  Rogers  told  tbe  story  himself, 
with  the  greatest  indignation,  to  tbe 
Ruskins,  and  tbey  told  it  to  me.' 

The  Tennysons, — ^'Alfred  Tenny- 
son says  that  people  now-a-days  are 
not  merely  indifferent  to  poetry, 
that  tbey  absolutely  hate  it'  [He 
^probably  revised  his  opinion  long 
before  forty  thousand  copies  of  the 
'  Holy  Qriil '  were  issued.]  '  I  heard 
this  from  a  sweet  young  woman  who 
is  staying  close  by  at  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's, and  has  taken  to  me,  as  young 
people  sometimes  do.  She  is  inti- 
mate, very,  with  all  the  Tennysons, 
and  speaks  of  them  more  highly 
than  I  ever  heard  any  one :  perhaps 
she  knows  them  better.  She  says 
they  are  the  most  unworldly  people 
she  ever  knew,  valuing  everybody 
by  their  personal  qualities,  apart 
from  all  considerations  of  rank,  or 
wealth,  or  fame,  or  consideration. 
Indolence  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
race;  but  they  can  work  if  they 
wil  I.  For  instance,  she  made  Alfred 
dig  up  the  whole  garden  at  her 
father's  country  living  near  Seven- 
oaks,  and  he  did  it  capitally.' 

Mr»  Charles  Kingdey,  —  '  Mr. 
Kingsley  took  me  quite  by  surprise 
in  bis  extraordinary  fiascination. . . . 
j\Ir.  Kingsley  is  not  only  a  high- 
bred gentleman,  but  has  tbe  most 
charming  admixture  of  softness  and 
gentleness,  with  spirit,  manliness, 
and  frankness — a  frankness  quite 
transparent,  and  a  cordiality  and 


courtesy  that  would  win  any  heart. 
He  did  win  his  own  sweet  wife  en- 
tirely by  this  charm  of  character. 
She  was  a  girl  of  family,  fortune^ 
fashion,  and  beauty;  be  a  young 
curate,  without  distinction  of  any 
sort,  without  even  literary  distino- 
iion,  for  he  had  not  then  published.' 

Mrs,  Trollope. — '  My  old  friend 
Mrs.  Trollope,  in  spite  of  her  terri- 
ble coarseness,  has  certainly  done 
two  or  three  marvellously  clever 
things.  She  was  brought  up  within 
thzee  miles  of  this  house,  being  the 
daughter  of  a  former  vicar  of  Heck- 
field.  I  have  known  her  these  fifty 
years;  she  must  be  turned  of 
seventy,  and  is  wonderful  for  energy 
of  mind  and  body.  Her  story  is 
very  curious;  put  me  in  mind  to- 
teli  it  you.  She  used  to  be  such  a 
Radical  that  her  house  in  London 
was  a  perfect  emporium  of  escaped 
state  criminals.  I  remember  asking 
her  at  one  of  her  parties  how  many 
of  her  guests  would  have  been  shot 
or  guillotined  if  they  bad  remained 
in  their  own  country.' 

R.  B.  Bat/don, — *I  was  always 
certain  that  bis  suicide  proceeded 
from  a  desire  to  provide  for  his 
family,  and,  thanks  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  benevolence,  it  succeeded.' 

Mr.  Walter,  of  the  'Timts:--'! 
saw  Mr.  Moore,  many  years  after- 
wards, at  Mr.  Walter's,  of  they 
"  Times."  Such  a  contrast  1  I  am 
speaking  of  old  Mr.  Walter,  the 
shyest  and  awkwardest  of  men,  who 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  journal  from  which 
be  derived  both  his  fortune  and  his 
fame.  The  poet  had  arrived  witb 
Mr.  Barnes,  the  editor,  and  put  his 
host  and  his  introducer  into  an 
agony  by  talking  all  through  the 
dinner  as  frankly  of  the  "Times" 
as  be  used  to  do  at  Mr.  Perry's  of 
the  "Chronicle."  It  was  a  most 
amusing  scene ;  and  I  think  when  1 
enlightened  bim  upon  the  subject 
be  was  very  glad  of  the  misteke  he 
bad  mada  ^  Tbey  deserve  it,"  said 
be  to  me,  "for  being  ashamed  of 
what,  rightly  conducted,  would  bo 
an  honour." ' 

Dr.  Newman, — 'Frank  was  sent 
to  Oxford,  taking,  amongst  other 
recommeHdaticms,  letters  from  me. 
One  of  my  letters  was  to  an  old 
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friend  of  Mr.  Newman's,  to  whom 
lie  showed  it,  and  when  next  I  saw 
Frank  he  told  me — somewhat  to  m  j 
«]ann  (for  it  was  in  the  very  height 
of  the  oontroYeroy) — that  he  owed 
to  me  the  kind  notice  of  that  great 
scholar.  "I  hreakfiEist  with  him 
once  a  week/'  quoth  Frank,  "and 
he  gives  me  the  best  advice  pos- 
4nble."  "  What  about?"  I  inquired. 
"  Everything,"  returned  Frank ; 
"the  classics,  history,  mathematics, 
general  literature.  He  thinks  me 
in  danger  of  overworking  myself  in 
Greek— he,  such  a  scholar!  and 
tallB  me  to  diversify  my  reading,  to 
take  ezarcise,  and  to  get  as  much 
practical  knowledge  and  cheerful 
society  8J3 1  can.  He  questioned  me 
about  Shakespeare's  poetry,  and  the 
prose  writers  after  Lord  Bacon.  In 
«hort,  he  talks  to  me  of  every  sort 
of  subject  except  what  is  called 
Tractariamsm,  and  that  he  has 
fliever  mentioiuBd." ' 

Nomssima  verba, — '  I  have  always 
believed  with  a  calm  conviction  in 
that  divine  history  and  that  divine 
mission,  but  I  used  to  worry  myself 
•boat  the  manner  of  it  Now  I  am 
reading  the  Gospels  for  the  third 
time  within  two  or  three  months, 
snd  aooeptiog  the  whole  of  the  holy 
mystery  as  I  find  it.  Mystery  there 
must  be,  and  it  is  wiser  to  take 
humbly  the  relation  of  eye-witnesses 
than  to  seek  to  reconcile  what  we 
<samiot  comprehend  by  our  own 
feeble  intelligence.  I  throw  myself 
iinmbly,  hopiogly,  fearingly,  on  the 
meroy  of  God.' 

There  is  no  part  of  the  work 
that  has  a  deeper  interest  than 
^he  frequent  reference  in  the  third 
volume  to  the  great  poetess  whom 
England  and  Italy  have  lately 
lost,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
Here  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  young  poetess :  —  'A  sweet 
young  woman  whom  we  called  for 
is  Gloucester  Place  went  with  us,  a 
Miss  Barrett,  who  reads  Greek  as  I 
^o  French,  and  has  published  some 
translations  from  .£schylus,  and 
some  most  striking  poems.  She  is 
«  delightful  young  creature,  shy, 
Aod  tmiid,  and  modest  She  is  so 
4sweet  and  gentle,  and  so  pretty,  that 
<Hie  looks  eX  her  as  if  she  were  some 
bright  flower/    We  soon  find  her 


writing   to   her  'sweet   love'   on 
terms  of  ihe  most  enduring  affec- 
tion, and  frankly  recognising  in  the 
youDg  girl  a  spirit   brighter  and 
deeper  than  her  own.    Br.  Mitford, 
with  a  mind  finely  attimed  to  intel- 
lectaal  excellence,  albeit  no  bookish 
man,  felt  the  charm  of  this  new- 
found friend.    'My  fiftther  and  my- 
self sat  pensively  over  the  wood  fire 
until  he  said  suddenly,  "Tou  are 
thinking  of  dear  Miss  Barrett ;  so 
»wa9  I,  GDd  bless  her !"    Every  night 
at  that  time  I  had  thought  of  you. 
my  sweetest,  sitting  over  the  glow- 
ing embers,  and  at  last  I  determined 
to  write  to  you  before  I  slept.  .  .  . 
I  sit  and  think  of  you  and  of  the 
poems  that  you  will  write,  and  of 
that  strange,  brief  rainbow  crown 
called  Fame,  until  the  vision  is  be- 
fore me  as  vividly  as  ever  a  mother's 
heart  hailed  the  eloouence  of  a  pa- 
triot son.'     The  old  djiug  father 
always  used  to  say, '  Mit^s  Barrett ! 
deiar  Miss  Barrett!    Heaven  blees 
her!'    We  are  here  told  that  tbe 
fine  poem,  'Lady  Geraldine's  Court- 
ship/ always  a  fdvourite,  forty-two 
pages,  was  written  in  a  day.    By-  • 
and-by  tbe  poetess  is  marped,  and 
by  marriage   is    'not  merely  im- 
proved   but     transformed/       She 
makes  Miss  Mitford  long  that  sbo 
was  losing  herself  in  the  chestnut 
forests  or  gathering  grapes  at  the 
vintage.     We   have   preserved   in 
these  volumes   a  very  interesting 
letter  writf  en  by  Mrs.  Browning : — *  I 
wonder  if  tbe  Empress  pleases  you 
as  well  as  the  Emperor.    I  approve 
altogether,  and  none  the  less  that 
he  has  offended  Austria  in  the  mode 
of  annoimcement     Every  cut  of 
the  whip  on  the  face  of  Austria  is 
an  especial  compliment  to  me,  or  so 
I  feel  it    The  Empress,  I  heard  tbe 
other  day  from  high  authority,  is 
charming  and  good  at  heart    She 
was  edacated  at  a  respectable  school 
at   Bristol,   and  is  very   English, 
which  docs  not  prevent  her  shoot- 
ing  with    pistols,   leaping    gates, 
driving  four-in-hand  and  upsetting 
the  carriage  when  frolic  requires  it 
— as  brave  as  a  lion  and  as  true  as 
a  dog.    Her  complexion  is  like  mar- 
ble, white  and  pale  and  pore ;  her 
hair  light,  rather  sandy;  they  say 
she  powders  it  with  gold-dust  fur 
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effect  Bat  her  beauiy  is  less  phy- 
sical and  more  intellectual  tbiui  is 
geneialJy  supposed.  She  is  a  woman 
oi  Tezy  decided  opinions.' 

Eyerywhere  we  have  a  delineation 
in  these  letters  of  Miss  Mitford's 
good  sense  and  good  taate ;  but  we 
do  not  see  deep  into  her  heart  or 
mnch  of  her  inner  history.     Her 
intense  affection  to  her  parents  is 
nuuufest  enough,  but  even  in  this 
affection  there  is  an  undertone  of 
sadness— the  feeling  that  great  sacri- 
fices had  been  made  which  easily  and 
justly  might  have  been  avoided — 
the  feeling  that  in  that  great  battle 
with  grim  poverty  she  had  rather 
oome  off  the  worse.    We  find  very 
little  expression    of    the   feelings 
either  of  nope  or  of  regret,  certainly 
not  because  she  was  free  from  such 
feelings,  but  perhaps  because  they 
were  too  deep  and  sacred  for  any 
mere  literary  handling.    When  she 
touches  on  love  she  does  so  with  a 
light,  careless  touch,  as  if  she  were 
altogether    untroubled    with   that 
sporadic  disorder   of  the    human 
mind.    On  one  occasion  it  is  on  re- 
•oord  that  she  received  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  total  stranger,  who 
was  so  charmed  with  a  perusal  of 
her  writings  that  he  wished  to  make 
her  his  wife.    We  know  ourselves 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  so 
charmed  with  the  perusal  of  a  theo- 
logical tale  that  he  wrote  to  offer 
the  author  a  living.    Unfortunately 
the  author  was  a  lady.    Miss  Mit- 
ford  sent  her  adorer  a  simple  re- 
idsal,  and  refrained  from  the  raillery 
which  a  lady  of  her  lively  talents 
might  have  shown.    We  are  sure 
that  the  unknown  gentleman,  whose 
unprejudiced,  passionless  affection 
is    deswving   of   commemoration, 
missed  a  good  wife;  but  then  if  he 
had  been  more  fortunate  the  world 
might  have  lost  a  classic  work  and 
these  interesting  memorials  of  a 
noble-minded  woman's  career. 

PLATONIC  ATTACHMENTS. 

It  will  probably  suit  the  senti- 
mental month  of  the  year  if  we  say 
something  on  the  subject  of  those 
friendships  of  sentiment  for  which 
the  great  Plato  has  somewhat  un- 
warrantably been  made  responsible. 
The  case  is  recorded  of  a  man  who 


was  asked  by  a  British  father  the 
nature  of  his  intentions  in  relation 
to  his  daughter.  The  gentleman 
replied  that  they  were '  honourable, 
but  not  matrimonial.'  The  British 
fiftther,  as  my  version  of  the  story 
has  it,  ejected  him  from  his  do(»B 
and  forbad  him  ever  more  to  enter 
the  house.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  this  gentleman  had  not  a  justi- 
fication according  to  the  higher  and 
transcendental  philosophy.  But 
such  a  system  is  only  fitted  for  phi- 
losophers, and  not  for  ordinary  hu- 
manity. Common  sense  and  expe- 
rience must  legislate  for  us  in  all 
ordinary  matters;  but  they  noto- 
riously fail  in  matters  that  require 
a  wider  grasp  and  a  more  delicate 
insight  It  would  be  a  practical 
state  of  society,  with  a  vengeance, 
in  which  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  being 
man  and  woman,  could  not  have 
the  attachment  of  sincere  friendship 
without  being  vulgarly  in  love  with 
each  other.  Let  us  look  into  the 
question  a  little,  as  not  unbefitting 
uie  festival  of  tiie  worthy  saint  of 
the  fourteenth  instant. 

When  Byron  wrote  the  lines,  be- 
ginning— 

*  0  Plato,  Plato,  yon  have  paved  the  way 

With  thoie  confoanded  phantasleB  of  thine  f 

he  was  simply  showing  a  great 
ignorance  of  tiie  Platonic  Dialogues. 
In  the  'Phsadrus'  and  elsewhere 
Plato  gives  us  his  notion  of  matters, 
and  if  any  one  thinks  that  Plato's 
dialogues  are  enlightened  with  much 
love-talk,  he  can  have  done  but  little 
in  that  wilderness  of  dialectics.  Mr. 
Q.  H.  Lewes  says  that  the  common 
notion  of  a  Platcmic  attachment  is  the 
affection  which  a  man  has  to  a  gfrl 
whom  he  cannot  or  will  not  marry. 
What  Plato  says  is,  that  the  soul 
goes  forth  in  ite  search  for  Beauty — 
which  seems  sentimentel  enough — 
but  then  Plato  identifies  Beauty 
with  Truth,  which  is  not  so  senti- 
mental. Plato  does  not  introduce 
any  considerations  of  sex  into  his 
theory.  Platonic  attachment  would 
probably  exist  in  ite  best  in  the 
attachment  of  a  pupil  toward  the 
pupil's  teacher.  This  is  certainly  not 
the  English  interpretotion  of  the 
phrase.  Bat  though  the  English 
sense  does  not  correspond  with  the 
Greek  sense,  it  does  not  therefore 
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follow  tiiat  the  English  sense  is  nn- 
worthy  <tf  discussion,  whioh  refers 
to  an  attsohment  between  two  indi- 
Tidnals  of  diffeient  sexes.  Of  course 
the  good  old  British  plan  of  a  wed- 
ding is  infinitely  superior  to  any 
subtle  philoBophy ;  but  this  may  not 
be  possible,  or  may  not  meet  the 
cifoomstanoes  of  a  supposed  esse. 

In  many  minds  there  is  a  yery  low 
and  inadequate  idea  of  the  nature  of 
friendship;  an  incapacity  for  ftny 
ideas  save  those  that  are  obylous 
and  coarse.  Friendships  of  the  chi- 
falrons^  Hebrew,  classical  type  seem 
greaOy  on  the  decline.  The  friend 
that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother ; 
the  friend  who  is  as  one's  own  soul ; 
friendship  as  between  Dayid  and 
Jonathan,  as  between  Nisns  and 
Euryalus,  seem  becoming  rare  in 
the  land.  Yet  most  men  haye  some 
friends  at  least  with  whom  they 
stand  on  terms  of  most  enduring 
and  open  intimacy.  There  is  more 
thoEonghness  and  freedom  with  the 
old  school  or  college  friend  than 
yon  can  get  anywhere  else.  Tou 
understand  and  you  are  understood ; 
you  talk  or  you  are  silent ;  you  are 
pitched  into,  fought  for,  excused, 
tcderated,  fcngiyen,  beloyed.  You 
haye  a  sense  of  peace  and  con- 
stanoj.  Of  course,  when  you  haye 
feelings  of  friendship  towards  the 
other  sex,  a  lot  of  other  conaiderar 
tions  may  possibly  crop  up.  In 
your  friendsnip  with  your  own  old 
chum  there  is  no  admixture  of  these 
ocmsiderations.  There  is  no  admix- 
toie  of  secondary  considerations,  no 
€aq[>ress  ties  of  r^tionship,  no  intro- 
doctkni  of  mere  feeling  or  sentiment. 
Bat  is  friendship  so  poor  a  thing 
thai  the  introduction  of  these  ele- 
ments proyes  necessarQy  fatal  to  it  ? 
A  whole  set  of  queries  may  be  pro- 
pounded hj  the  modem  Platonist. 
is  it  (mly  permitted  to  you  that  you 
■hould  haye  one,  and  only  one  such 
friend,  and  that  one  the  husband  or 
the  wife?  May  you  not  haye  two  or 
three  such  friends,  without  a  shadow 
of  disloyalty  to  any  ?  Ib  it  not  a 
poor  thin  nature  that  belieyes  that 
all  exoellence  is  summed  up  in  one 
person,  and  refuses  to  seek  for  and 
recognize  it  elsewhere?  Is  not  the 
ficundship  of  heayen,  where  there  is 
neither  marrying  nor  giying  in  mar- 


riage, yery  much  of  this  kind?  Is 
not 'exquisite  comDenionship' that 
great  charm  of  existence  which  a 
wise  man  will  seek  to  cultiyate? 
Would  it  not  be  better  if,  instead  of 
the  wild  xmrest  of  amusement  and 
the  ordinary  oonyentionalities  of 
social  intercourse,  we  cultiyated  the 
mutual  education  of  heart  and 
mind  ?  Instead  of  isolation,  would 
it  not  be  better  if  we  cultiyated 
broader  and  more  generous  gym- 
pathies?  Would  not  such  a  freer 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  be  an 
approximation  to  that  charming  in- 
tercourse which  Gibbon  describes 
in  Switzerland,  a  realization  also  of 
the  best  life  of  the  purest,  earliest 
Christian  ages?  Is  it  not  modem 
Platonic  attachment,  despite  Mr. 
Lewes's  sneer,  that  will  promote 
chivalry,  courtesy,  forbearance , 
tolerance  in  life  ? 

Let  us  then  look  on  friendship 
as  they  may  exist  between  the 
sexes.  The  highest  and  purest 
is  that  '.between  a  mother  and  a 
son.  To  what  rare  height  may 
not  this  friendship  proceed  beyona 
the  height  of  maternal  iastinot 
and  filiaJ  duty  I  Some  such  cases 
we  haye  seen  of  the  deepest  beauty. 
When  there  has  been  a  true  sym- 
pathy of  mind  and  heart—when  the 
religious  thoughts  and  aspirations 
are  the  same — ^when  there  is  an 
equality  of  intellectual  stature — 
when  the  same  tastes  and  sympathies 
exist — ^we  haye  seen  most  enaearing 
friendship,  as  well  as  deep  affec- 
tion between  mother  and  son.  That 
man  is  traly  to  be  pitied  who  has 
not  found  this  in  his  mother,  or  in 
some  wise,  good,  thonghtf al  woman, 
older  and  better  than  himself.  An- 
other form  of  such  friendship,  all 
pure,  deep,  passionless,  is  that  be- 
tween brother  and  sister,  as~to  take 
a  memorable  instance — between 
Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister.  And 
now,  retaining  the  qualities,  but 
banishing  the  relationship  or  differ- 
ence of  age,  may  it  not  be  possible 
that  such  friendship  and  attachment 
may  exist  between  the  sexes  without 
a  smgle  thought  of  sex  ?  and  is  not 
this  a  fair,  legitimate  modem  yer- 
sion  of  the  Platonic  theory  ? 

We  haye  stated  the  theory,  and 
we  add  that,  in  high-toned  earnest 
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catores,  where  the  mozal  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  piedominate,  such 
Platosism  has  always  worked  satis- 
factorily, and  will  so  continue, 
xloubtleisSyto  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Only  we  add  a  caution.  It  takes 
two  both  to  make  a  quarrel,  and 
-also  to  realize  Platonic  attachment 
It  is  an  awkward  business  when 
one  person  means  Platonism,  and 
the  other  means  love.  If  a  man 
uses  '  friendship's  holy  name '  sue- 
oessfnlly,  and  then  wants  more  than 
friendship,  when  he  finds  tbat  no  more 
was  ever  meant,  he  uses  Tiolent  lan- 
guage, and  complains  that  he  has 
been  badly  treated.  When  Lan- 
celot would  give  Elaine  nothing 
more  than  Platonism,  the  lily  maid 
of  Astolat  pined  and  died.  We  lay 
<iown  no  principle.  The  Peripa- 
tetic only  deals  tentatively  with 
theories,  and  does  not  att^npt  any 
legislation  for  particular  cases.  But 
he  feels  inclined  to  quote  some  old- 
fashioned  adages  about  handling 
fire  and  playing  with  edged  tools. 

THE  HOLY  GBAIL.* 

We  must  frankly  confess  to  some 
considerable  feeling  of  dieappoint- 
ment  at  Mr.  Tennyson's  new  volume. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  volume  is 
slight,  and  tbat  when  we  have  eli- 
miuated  from  it  various  reprinted 
pieces  with  which  every  lover  of 
Tennyson  is  familiar,  that  it  becomes 
very  slight  indeed.  Neither  is  it 
that  in  any  respect  the  volume 
«ink8  below,  we  will  not  &ay  the 
level,  but  the  high  table-land  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  uniform  poetic  ex- 
cellence. But  we  begin  to  see  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  sincerely  desires  to 
leave  a  great  poetic  work  behind 
him,  and  we  can  scarcely  think  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  his  wish.  In  a 
significant  note  we  are  now  told  of 
•the  arrangement  according  to  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  wishes  his  Arthurian 
4X)ems  to  be  read ;  and  in  the  new 
hij'ou  ten  volume  edition  we  have 
these  poems  actually  so  arranged, 
so  that  we  can  survey  the  full  effect 
of  the  poet's  plan,  and  we  cannot 
£ay  that  we  are  satisfied  with  it. 

•*The  Holy  Orail  and  other  Popms/ 
hy  Alfred  Tennyson.  D.C.L.  I'oct  Lnu- 
ie:\tc.     iStiahau  aad  Co. 


They  are  a  noble  set  of  poems;  and 
who  is  there  among  us  who  does 
not  acknowledge  a  deep  intellectual 
debt  to  their  author  ?— a  debt  which 
the  reading  public  has  so  irankly 
acknowled^,  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
far  away  the  most  prospenms  poet 
that  England  has  ever  known.  But 
there  is  not  that  symmetry  and 
unity  that  would  weld  those  widely- 
sundered  poems  into  the  epic  unity 
of  a  complete  whole.  The  crown- 
ing poem  of  the  series  is  now  the 
familiar  'Morte.  d' Arthur,'  pub- 
lished a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
remodelled  into  the  'Passing  of 
Arthur,'  deprived  of  the  accessory 
talk  about  the  wassail  bowl,  'geo- 
logy and  schism,'  Homeric  echoes, 
the  Parson  Holmes,  the  poet  Everard 
Hall  (which,  nevertheless,  will  al- 
ways leave  an  incongruous  associa- 
tion), and  lengthened  by  an  intro- 
duction and  supplement  suggestive 
of  ingenious  dovetailing.  The  beau- 
tiful poem  of  '  Sir  Galahad '  might 
almost  have  appeared  somewhere  as 
an  intercalary  lyric.  All  through 
these  poems  the  '  Quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail'  is  the  great  event  in  the 
background;  the  supernal,  mystic, 
religious  element,  wmch  gave  a  dim, 
rich  colouring  to  the  poems.  The 
Vision  of  the  Sacred  Chalice  of  the 
Last  Supper,  vouchsafed  only  to 
the  pure  of  heart,  who  would  dare 
every  earthly  peril  to  obtain  it,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking,  innocent 
fancies  which,  even  in  the  latter 
Roman  days,  could  have  seized  a 
half  -  darkened,  half  -  illuminated 
mind.  Mr.  Tennyson  <  has,  there- 
fore, acted  artistically  enough  in 
making  the  'Holy  Grail'  the  cen- 
tral poem  of  his  new  volume;  it  is 
the  very  poem  which  we  could  have 
wished  written.  It  is  a  very  noble 
poem,  probably  the  best  of  'Thu 
Bound  Table,'  unless,  indeed,  wo 
except '  Guinevere.'  But  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson is  now  forced  to  deal  in  » 
more  precise  and  definite  way  with 
the  supernatural  and  religious  ele- 
ment, and  so  provokes  an  analysis 
which  is  somewhat  disiilusionating 
and  disappointing.  The  poems  re- 
tain their  character  of  being  written 
on  different  occasions,  at  different 
ages,  with  different  intentions,  and 
Vhe  new  collocation  only  gives  them 
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an  apparent  instead  of  an  essential 
unity. 

The  whole  pyole  of  legend  has 
now  a  more  narrative  oharaoter 
about  it,  and  less  of  those  hints  and 
suggestions  which  onoe  gave  an 
imaginary  twilight  oharaoter  to 
some  of  the  poems.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  Mr.  Tennyson's 
matchless  felicity  of  phrase  and 
rhythm  remains  the  same,  and  that 
earnest,  ethical,  semi-religions  tone 
which  all  his  readers  have  learned 
to  love.  Looking  at  tiie  poems  as 
they  are  now,  we  are  obh'ged  to  ask. 
What  are  the  remoter  meanings 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  attaches  to  the 
higher  conceptions  of  his  Arthur  ? 
Who  was  Arthur  ?  Was  he  son  of 
Gorlois  or  Uther,  or  was  he  other 
bom  than  the  sons  of  men,  brought 
over  the  sea  in  the  dragon  smp, 
*  from  stem  to  stem  bright  with  a 
Fhining  people  on  tbe  deck,'  a  kind 
of  ATatar  or  incarnation.  The  two 
wizards 

*  Oropt  to  tlie  oove  and  walch'd  the  great  sea  fall 
%VaTe  after  wave,  each  mightier  than  the  last. 
Till  laat,  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the  deep 
And  fnll  of  Toloes.  slowly  nwe  and  plunged 
Itoaring,  aod  all  the  wave  was  in  a  flame : 
And  down  tbe  wave  and  in  the  flame  was  borne 
A  njiked  habe,  atid  rode  to  Merlin's  feet, 
Who  stoopt  and  caught  the  babe  and  cried, 
"The  King!"' 

Now  compare  with  this  the  poem 
of  the '  Passing  of  Arthur.'  There 
had  been  a  great  battle,  towards  the 
setting  sun,  in  Lyonnesse,  that  sub- 
merged territory  between  tbe  Land's 
End  and  the  Scilly  Isles.  We  haye 
known  those  who  looking  down  into 
those  depths,  OTen  in  these  days, 
have  persuaded  themselyes  that  they 
have  seen  dim  walls  and  ruined 
churches;  and  in  visiting  the  Scilly 
Isles  we,  like  others,  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  reality  of  '  lost 
Lyonnesse.'  In  the  great  battle  all 
fell,  false  Modred  by  the  king's  hand, 
•who  was  left  alone  with  Bedivere. 
The  story  of  Bedi?ere  and  the  brand 
Ezcalibur  is  now  relegated  into  a 
mere  episode,  still  too  episodical  for 
ibe  solemnity  of  the  dosing  piece. 
The  reader's  uncertainty  about  the 
destiny  of  Arthur  is  still  left  in 
Arthur's  own  doubt  He  says  of 
the  three  queens — 
VOL.  xvn.— HO.  xcYin. 


'  I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  those  thon  seestr-i/  indeed  I  go, 
■   J^aUnyminduOoudedvithadouU: 

The  original  poem  ended  with  the 
well- remembered  musical  line,  'And 
on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away.' 
But  now  the  poet  resumes — 

*  At  length  he  groan'd,  and  turning  slowly  domb 
The  last  hard  footelip  of  that  iron  crag.' 

A  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  the  last 
of  the  knights — 

*  Then  from  the  dawn  it  seem'd  there  come,  but 

faint 
As  fh>m  beyond  tbe  limit  of  the  world, 
'  Lilce  the  last  echo  bom  of  a  great  cry, 
Sounds,  as  if  some  fUr  city  were  one  voice 
Anmnd  a  king  xetuming  from  his  wars.' 

Sir  Bedivere,  'beneath  an  arch  of 
handes,'  watched  the  ship  disappear^ 
ing— 

'  And  the  new  son  rose  bringing  the  new  year.** 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
this  the  original  ending  of  the  piece. 
(By- the- way,  the  ten  volume  eaition 
gives  the  'Morte  d'Arthur'  twice 
over.*) 

*  There  came  a  baric  that  blowing  forward,  bore 
King  Arthur,  like  a  modem  gt-ntleman 

or  stateliest  port ;  and  all  the  people  cried 
"  Arthur  i^i  come  again :  he  cannot  die !" 
Then  thoKe  that  stood  upon  the  hills  behind 
Repeated :  "Come  again !  and  tbrice  as  fair ;"  ' 
And,  further  inland,  voices  echoed,  "Come 
With  all  good  things,  and  war  shall   be  no- 
more." 
At  this  a  bmidrcd  bells  brgan  to  peal, 
ThAt  wiih  the  sound  I  woke,  and  heard,  indeed. 
The  clear  church  bells  ring  In  the  Christmas 
mom.' 

Here  thn  spiritual  import  of  this 
poetry,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is 
brought  out,  and,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fresh  matter  interca- 
lated by  Mr.  Tennyson,  acquires 
some  shape  and  precision.  But 
practically  the  notion  materially 
suffers.  It  is  not  a  notion  that  will 
bear  scrutiny.  In  a  dim,mysteriou& 
way  it  served  to  point  to  the  Christ,, 
and,  we  may  reverently  say,  to. 
evoke  the  dormant  Christ  in  man ;. 
but  the  idea  objectively  presented 
to  criticism  becomes  littie  better- 
than  a  rhetorical  addition  to  the 
ecclesiastical  legend. 

This  legend,  prosaically  stated, 
was,  that  the  chalice  used  at  the 
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Last  Supper  had  been  £fLsbioned 
into  a  cup  from  a  gem  of  countless 
price  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The 
'Holy  Grail'  is  the  '  Sang-real/ 
'  Eoyal  Blood.'  The  cnp  had  mi- 
lacidojuB  powers,  renewed  by  the 
angels,  and  only  the  noblest  knights 
could  guard  it  For  some  ages  none 
were  found  worthy  of  this  function, 
and  80  the  angels  hovered  in  the 
air,  bearing  the  precious  cup,  until 
a  temple  and  order  were  founded 
for  the  preservation  of  the  grail. 
This  relique  is  claimed  by  Genoa 
and  also  by  Valencia,  where  an  agate 
cup,  mounted  with  gold  and  gems, 
is  pressryed.  The  Holy  Grail  is 
first  seen  by  a  sister  of  Sir  Porci- 
Tars,  being  one  who 

*  Pray'd  and  fasted,  till  the  sun 
Shone  and  the  wind  blew  Uirougb  her,  and  I 

thought 
She  Q)igbt  have  risen  and  floated  when  I  saw 

her.' 

The  vision  was  next  vouchsafed  to 
Sir  Gktlahad,  and  henceforward  he 
rides  the  earth,  a  living  Providence 
in  redressing  evil,  strengthened  by 
its  perpetual  presence — 

'  As  in  dark  tides  the  glory  glides 
And  Btarlike  mingles  with  the  btars.' 

The  rest,  save  three,  pursue  phan- 
toms, and  mostly  perish  in  their 
qu«si.  Sir  Gawain  was  a  type  of 
*noso~~" 

'  I  communed  with  a  saintly  man, 
Who  made  me  sure  the  quest  was  not  for  me ; 
For  I  was  much  awearjed  of  the  quest : 
But  fouod  a  silk  pavilion  in  a  field, 
And  merry  maidens  in  it/ 

There  is  a  touch  of  humour  about 
Sir  Gawain.  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
shown  various  touches  of  humour 
in  his  poems,  but  he  has  weeded 
them  out,  as  he  will  probably  do  in 
this  instance.  Sir  Percival  clearly 
discerned  the  vision,  at  what  time 
Sir  Ghilahad  vanished  into  glory — 

'  A  tkousand  piers  ran  into  the  great  sea. 
And  Galahad  fled  along  them  bridge  by  In-idgc, 
And  every  bridge  as  quickly  as  he  crost 
^rang  into  fire  and  vanished    .    .    . 
And  o'er  his  head  the  holy  vessel  hung 
Redder  than  any  rose,  a  Joy  to  me, 
For  now  I  knew  the  veil  had  been  withdrawn. 

Straight  beyond  the  star, 
I  Sftw  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spires 
And  gateways  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl— 
Xo  larger,  though,  the  goal  of  all  the  saints—  | 


Strike  from  the  sea;  and  Irom  the  star  there 

frhot 
A  rose-red  sparkle  to  the  city,  and  there 
Dwelt,  and  1  knew  it  was  the  Holy  Grail 
Which  never  eyesi  en  earth  again  shall  see.' 

Honest  Sir  Bors  sees  it  Wrapt 
up  in  love  for  Lancelot,  and  hardly 
asking  for  it  himself — 

•  0  grace  to  mo — 
In  colour  like  the  fingers  of  a  band 
Before  a  burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail 
Gliiied  and  post,  and  close  upon  it  peal'd 
A  slmr.p  quick  thunder.' 

Sir  Lancelot  thought  he  saw,  but 
BO  dimly  that  he  was  not  sure  he 
saw,  the  vision,  so  storm- tost  by 
passion,  repentance,  and  despair 
was  he.  Here  the  sacred  purpose, 
which  so  often  runs  below  the  poetic 
secular  narrative,  is  apparent.  We 
couple  Lancelot's  imperfect  vision 
with  the  con  eluding  lines  of  the 
former  idyll  of  Elaine — 

•  So  groan'd  Sir  liancelot  in  remorseful  pain, 
Not  knowing  he  should  die  a  holy  man.' 

But  King  Arthur  is  certain  that 
Sir  Lancelot  has  seen  it — that  he 
must  have  'some  root  of  knighthood 
and  pure  nobleness'  which  might 
bear  flower — 

'  Blessed  are  Bors,  Lancelot,  and  Percivale 
For  these  have  seen  according  to  their  sight.' 

The  next  poem,  'Pelleas  and 
Ettarre,'  is  certainly  unpleasing  in 
subject,  though  full  of  power.  It 
is  a  companion  poem  to  *  Vivien.* 
After  the  '  Idylls  comes  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  *  Northern  Farmer,'  not 
one  whit  inferior  to  its  celebrated 
predecessor,  and  which  will  almost 
require  translation  for  young  ladies. 
' The  Golden  Supper'  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  only  poem  to  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  prefixed  a  prose 
introduction.  This  is  still  more 
necessary  in  the  poem  '  The  Higher 
Pantheism.'  He  might  as  soon  have 
versified  the  hardest  bit  of  Spi- 
noza. Then  comes  the  '  Lucretius.' 
The  same  magazine  that  originally 
published  it  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  a  commentary  upon  it  in  the 
succeeding  number.  But  perhaps 
the '  Lucretius '  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  wonderful  poem  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  written.  We  trust 
the  reader  will  observe  tiie  as- 
tonishing variety  exhibited  within 
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ttie  nftrrov  eompsss  ot  tbia  slender 
volome,  fmia  tne  pstbos  of  the 
'  H^la '  to  the  bathos  of  the  '  North- 
ern Turner' — from  the  tranaoenden- 
taliam  of  the  philoeophical  poems  to 
the  Bimple  besaty  of  the  lyrics. 
Mr.  Tennyaon's  art  is  bo  conanm- 
mate  that  a  shallow  criticism  vrill 

rik  rather  of  his  perfection  than  of 
tn-eadth ;  but  ho  illDstratea  Mi. 
Mill's  remark,  that  we  must  now 
look  for  the  highest  originality  in 
EoindB  of  the  highest  oulti^ 

Thoee  who  are  onrions  on  the 
■object  of  Tennysonian  bibliography 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in 
the  new  f^  volume  edition.  It  con- 
tains several  poems  which  have  not 
been  included  in  previous  editions, 
■Ithough  well  known  to  the  real 
rtndenM  of  his  writings,  notably  the 
three  sonnets  on  a  '  Gcquette,'  which 
Appeared  originally  in  one  of  &e 
4tnnnBb.  The  same  annuals,  if  ex- 
plored, would  give  further  poems 
very  well  deeerving  of  lepubUoa- 
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tion.  Lines  hy  Mr.  Tennyson,  be- 
fore he  took  to  the  magazines,  ap- 
Cod  in  very  out-of-the-way  places, 
tyeonian  readers  will  remember 
how  Mr.  Tennyson  has  again  and 
again  recalled  and  readmitted  a 
poem,  and  how  he  has  hesitated  and 
altered  epithets.  He  is  his  own 
most  v^rous  but  somewhat  vacil- 
lating oritio.  Let  the  reader,  for 
instance,  travel  through  the  different 
editions  of '  The  Palace  of  Art.'  An 
approach  to  finality  is  made  in  this  - 
complete  edition;  we  are  afraid  that 
the  volume  of  the  'Idylls'  is  now 
complete.  The  new  book  will  not 
detract  firom  Mr.  Tennyson's  repu- 
tation, but  we  do  not  think  that  he 
has  in  any  degree  added  to  iL  If 
he  has  Bought  to  realize  Coleridge's 
idea  that  the  Arthurian  leg^a 
might  make  a  national  epic,  he  has, 
we  tbink,  failed,  and  his  More  has 
involved  some  saorifioe  to  his  higher 
and  more  spiritual  toachings. 
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ST.  VALENTINE  IN  GEEMANY, 

rpBUCHEN,  the  rosy-cbeeked,  stands  at  the  casement^ 
■'-  Mnsiogly  looketh  she  out  on  the  Bhine ; 
Opens  her  bine  eyes  with  dreamy  amazement^ 
FindB  her  white  fingers  clasped  fondly  in  mine. 

Triichen  draws  back ;  bat  the  closer  I  hold  her — 

Partly  unwilling — in  tender  embrace ; 
Not  a  word  saith  she ;  but  I,  getting  bolder^ 

Tnm  her  red  pretty  cheeks  up  to  my  face.  ■    a 

Triichen  mysterioos,  shy,  and  capricious, 

Triichen  tormenting,  yet  tender  and  true ; 
Whose  airs  are  demure,  and  whose  graces  delicious. 

Butterfly-queen !  /  am  hunting  for  you, 

Triichen,  the  flaxen-haired,  blushes  and  trembles. 
Draws  her  breath  heavily,  smiles  with  a  sigh ; 

Then  her  embarrassed  demeanour  resembles 
That  of  a  dove  when  the  merlin  is  nigh. 

I  have '  stolen  a  march,'  to  be  thius  in  the  morning 

So  early  astir  with  the  golden-eyed  day; 
Shall  I  ask  you  a  question,  without  any  warning. 

Ere  the  *  Frau '  cometh  down,  wouldst  thou  giye  mc  a'  Nay  ? 

Come,  come,  just  a  word,  pretty  Triichen,  I  ask  it. 
Just  one  tiny  word :  Is  this  little  hand^mine  ? 

Bother,  yoiCve  stolen  the  pick  ofthehasket^ 
Blushing,  she  said,  lam  thy  Valmtine!^ 
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THE  BALLET-GIBLS  OF  PARIS. 


n. 


IN  my  first  article  I  described  what 
is  the  life  of  the  majority  of  the 
ballet-girls  of  the  French  theatres 
— InstaiiciDg  the  career  of  Mdlle. 
Rose  as  a  Mr  example  of  the  most 
saocessfal  of  the  sisterhood.  The 
sad  fcite  which  awaits  most  members 
of  this  strange  profession  was  noted, 
presenting  the  dark  sideof  apiotore 
of  which  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
happily  know  Uttle,  and  only  those 
ieam  from  obserration  in  Paris 
itself.  There  is  another  side  to  it, 
however,  mnch  pleasanter  to  con- 
template than  that  already  de- 
scribed; and  I  may  as  well  illus- 
trate it  by  the  story  of  a  youDg 
ballet-girl^  told  to  me  by  my  friend 
Monsieur  Paul,  as  we^sat  sippiog 
post-prandial  cognac  at  the  Grand 
ijai6.  Her  motives  for  becoming  a 
datueuse,  her  conduct  on  the  stage 
and  off,  were  as  praiseworthy  and 
proper  as  one  would  find  in  aoy 
class  of  society.  I  will  follow  as 
nearly  as  I  can  the  words  of  Paul 
in  relating  it.  They  had  just  brought 
out,  he  said,  at  the  Porte  St  Martin, 
a  >  great  spectacular  piece,  of  rare 
attractions,  requiring  a  very  nume- 
rous corps  de  ballet.  The  sub- 
manager,  a  friend  of  Paul's,  had 
invited  him  bdiind  the  scenes  on 
the  first  night  of  the  representation. 
He  went,  and  had  his  usual  chat 
with  his  fiivourites  in  the  corps,  in 
the  green-room,  before  the  rising  of 
the  curtain.  While  in  the  green- 
room he  noticed,  sitting  quite  apart 
irom  the  rest  of  the  girls,  a  young 
rianteuse  whom  he  had  seen  a  few 
times  before,  and  to  whom  he  had 
Always  spoken  in  vain;  she  never 
would  answer  him ;  and  he  always 
jpemarked  that  she  treated  the  other 
isallants  in  the  same  distant  way. 
On  this  evening  she  was  sitting 
apart,  and  Paul  observed  that  tears 
were  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  which 
were  thickly  rouged.  She  was  at- 
tired, very  thinly,  in  Ecant  pink 
gtuuEe.  He  approached  her,  and, 
toQched  by  her  erident  depression, 
jiaked  what  the  matter  was.    She 


shook  her  head,  and  turned  away. 
One  of  the  other  girls~a  bold  hussy 
— came  up,  on  this,  and  said— 

'  Gan^t  you  guess  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  our  fine  little  Mademoiselle 
Eulali6?  Why  she's  crying  because 
she's  got  to  appear  in  that  light 
dress,  and  offer  the  king,  in  the  p&y, 
a  goblet  of  wine,  kneeling.  Mow 
terrible !  And  the  speaker  bounced 
off,  laughing. 

'We  Frenchmen,'  said  Paul  to 
me, '  are  so  hardened  by  our  devil' 
may- care  life  that  we  are  seldom 
susceptible  to  pity.  But  I  was 
really  touched  by  Mdlle.  Eulali^'s 
emotion;  perhaps  it  was  because 
she  was  unusually  pretty,  and  so 
wonderfully  fresh  and  innocent.' 

During  the  play,  Paul  saw  her  on 
the  stage.  The  poor  thing  was 
forcing  a  smile  during  the  first 
acts ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  place 
where  she  had  to  kneel  and  thus 
expose  herself  to  the  rude  gaze  of 
the  parterre,  she  hesitated  and 
trembled  like  a  leaf;  and  the  tears 
came  once  more,  and  by  an  agoniz- 
iDg  effort  were  forced  back.  When 
she  arose,  her  own  modest  colour  so 
mounted  to  her  &ce  as  to  quite 
outblush  her  rouge  paint ;  and  after 
the  last  act,  she  went  into  the  green- 
room again— and  fainted.  Paul  felt 
interested,  and,  blase  as  he  was,  from 
his  heart  sympathised  with  the  poor 
thing.  It  wasn't  a  sham,  he  thought, 
and  he  considered  himself  a  good 
judge.  In  a  week  or  so,  after  a  good 
deal  of  effort,  he  managed,  by  get- 
ting the  sub-manager  to  introduce 
him,  to  make  Mdlle.  Eulali^'s  ac- 
quaintance; and  he  assured  me  he 
never  was  further  from  having  an 
unworthy  motive  in  his  lifa  He 
assured  me,  further,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  his  acquaintance  with 
thu  poor  girl  to  its  end,  he  never 
had  any  dishonourable  thought 
concerning  her. 

'  And  thank  God,'  continued  Paul, 
'  she's  out  of  that  abominable  place 
now!' 

After  an  acquaintance  in  which  he 
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bad  to  win  her  confidence  by  the 
mofit  gradual  steps— for  she  was 
most  timid  as  well  as  modest — he 
learned  her  history,  and  with  it,  to 
venerate  and  respect  this  same  ^oot, 
simple  ballet-girl. 

'  I  suppose/  said  Paul, '  my  in- 
terest in  her  at  first  arose  from  the 
difference  between  her  and  the  rest ; 
filie  was  a  phenomenon.' 

Her  real  name  was  Fran9oise  Tel- 
lier — ^Eulalie  was  her  fancy  stage- 
name.  She  was  eighteen.  Her  father 
was  dead;  her  mother  had  remarried, 
her  second  hnsband  having  been  till 
within  a  year  a  joiner ;  but  meeting 
with  an  accident,  the  stepfather 
had  become  imbecile,  and  was  the  in- 
mate of  a  suburban  maison  de  santf^. 
Her  mother  was  a  very  sickly  but 
pious  Protestant  woman,  and  by  her 
second  husband  had  a  family^of 
three  small  girls.  Since  her  hus- 
band's misfortunes  she  had  hardly 
been  able  to  work  at  all ;  what  she 
did  was  to  copy  documents  for  law- 
vers  and  at  libraries;  for  she  had 
had  a  good  education,  and  this  has 
always  been  a  regular  occupation 
for  many  French  people  of  the 
lower  bourgeois  class.  Madame 
Beynard,  whose  father  had  been 
poor,  had  learned  it  in  her  younger 
days,  and  had  since  taught  iSrancoise 
to  wnf^  'a  lawyer-like  hand/  It 
appears  that  a  nephew  of  the  unfor- 
tunate stepfather  was  acting  in 
scenio  pieces  at  the  Ohfttelet,  and 
was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art  Ho, 
observing  the  advantage  which 
young  Fran^oise  possessed  —  her 
beauty,  grace  of  movement,  and 
fieshness— proposed  that  she  should 
take  lessons  for  the  ballet  This 
shocked  the  mother,  who  refused 
her  consent;  but  the  heroic  little 
girl,  though  shuddering  at  the  pro- 
spect, was  so  earnest  in  favour  of 
tne  plan,  that  she  at  last  won  Ma- 
dame Eeynard's  consent. 

The  girl  saw  the  difficulties  her 
mother  had  in  providing  means  for 
her  subsistence  and  for  the  support 
of  the  unfortunate  invalid  at  the 
asylum,  and  was  ambitious  only  to 
earn  enough  to  aid  in , supporting 
them.  Her  cousin  was'  able  to  be 
of  great  assistance;  he  engaged  a 
master  at  less  than  half-price,  to  be 
paid  from  the  future  earnings  of 


FraD9oise;  and  when  she  became 
proficient,  which  she  did  very  ra- 
pidly (owing  to  her  zeal  andni^tural 
quickness),  he  procured  her  a  good 
situation  at  one  of  the  smaller 
theatres,  where  she  at  first,  of  course, 
appeared  only  en  corps.  She  rose 
quickly,  had  the  satisfaction  of  car- 
rying home  a  goodly  number  of 
francs  each  week,  and  of  sedngbotli 
her  mother  and  her  poor  imbecile 
stepfather  supplied  with  many 
comforts  of  which  they  had  been 
long  deprived. 

The  occasion  of  which  Paul  spoke, 
when  she  was  so  agitated  and  shed 
tears,  was  the  first  in  which  she  had 
been  called  on  to  appear  as  a  pn>- 
minent  figure  in  the  scene,  ana  to- 
dress  with  that  voluptuous  abandon 
which  is  peremptory  on  the  Paris 
stage;  ana  that  explains  her  dis- 
tress. But  her  excellent  behaviour 
did  not  cease  with  this  emotion  and 
sacrifice.  When  she  came  to  the 
ballet,  rehearsal  mornings,  she  was 
observed  to  carry  a  httle  parcel  of 
papers,  most  neatly  wrapped  up  and 
tied ;  and  at  intervals,  when  she 
was  not  wanted  on  the  stage,  she 
was  seen  writing  with  great  rapidity 
at  one  of  the  ricketty  deal  tables  in 
the  green-room. 

She  was  doing  her  mother^s  copy 
work. 

And  more.  Inunediately  after  re- 
hearsal, which  lasted  till  or  after 
twelve,  she  hurried  home  and  ood- 
tinned  her  copying,  working  at  it 
three  or  four  hours ;  then  she  went 
to  the  market  and  bought  a  basket 
of  fruit,  with  which  she  rode  in  an 
onmibns  to  the  asylum, and  treated 
the  imbecile  father  to  her  modest 
purchases.  Ketuming  home,  she 
took  a  slight  dinner,  washed  up  the 
dishes,  and  was  off  again  buying  the 
next  day's  provision&  At  six  she 
returned  to  the  theatre,  where  she 
stayed  till  after  midnight  When  the 
weary  spectacle  at  last  came  to  its 
grand  sulphur  and  aerial  scene,  and 
the  curtain  swung  heavily  down, 
shutting  out  the  staring  gazers  of 
the  audience,  and  leaving  the  stage 
blank  and  desolate,  her  cousin  es- 
corted her  quickly  through  the 
street  home.  She  rose  promptly  at 
six  in  the  morning,  made  br^fittt^ 
cleared  up  the  dishes  and  set  at 
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onoe  to  writing  again.  And  working 
thus,  excellent  Fran^oise  managed 
to  gaUier,  toward  the  end  of  her 
8ta^  career  (for  she  was,  happily, 
near  its  end  when  Paul  hecame  ac- 
quainted with  her),  about  one  hnn- 
dred  francs  a  week,  which  wafi  a 
capital  income  for  poor  Parisian 
foDc.  And  there  ne^er  was  a  word 
of  scandal  whispered  against  her; 
but  it  was  remarked  by  all,  how 
modestly  and  uprightly  she  bore 
herself  in  all  her  toil  and  trouble. 

'  Now,'  said  Paul,  '  is  not  this  a 
charaoter  worth  celebrating  in  a 
story  ?  Why  don't  you,  who  write 
for  the  papers  and  so  on,  take  it  up  ?' 

'  Perhaps  I  shall,'  said  L  '  Where 
isMdlle.Eulali6now?' 

*  Such  a  girl,'  replied  my  friend, 
'  was  sure  to  be  found  out  and  ap- 
preciate. A  young  lawyer's  clerk, 
a  Protratant,  of  thoroughly  respect- 
able family,  and  a  competency  in 
money,  was  struck  by  )}er  modesty, 
her  zeal,  her  heroism.  She  became 
his  wife  six  months  ago,  and  is 
studying  under  his  affectionate  tui- 
tion.' 


One  good  redeeming  Paris  story, 
thought  I.  But  it  is  perhaps  a 
single  flower  in  a  desert— or  rather, 
a  gentle  yiolet  in  a  huge  partane  of 
flaunting  peonies.  As  hnjs  been  said, 
the  liyes  of  most  ballet-girls  are 
almost  unmitigatedly  bad.  And  how 
should  they  be  otherwise?  The  asso- 
ciations of  the  theatre  in  any  country 
are  too  apt  to  be  demoralizing, 
especially  to  the  young  and  help- 
less ;  and  in  France,  where  morality 
is  at  a  low  ebb,  the  evil  is  mag- 
nified. But  the  public  must  be 
amused,  at  any  cost;  and  the  ruin 
of  a  few  score  of  young  girls  is  a 
trifle,  when  put  in  comparison  with 
the  ambition  of  the  enterprising 
manager  to  delight  his  patrons  with 
a  display  of  seductive  female 
beauty. 

It  was  charming  indeed  to  listen 
to  the  story  of  Eulali^ ;  and  when  I 
saw  Paul,  callous,  blas^  youth  of  the 
world,  moved  with  genuine  emo- 
tions as  he  told  it,  I  felt  that  the 
gay  Parisian  nature,  after  all,  was 
not  altogether  hopeless. 


FLACCUS  THE  FLANEUR: 


A  FEW  years  ago  it  happened 
A.  that  the  present  Poet  Laureate 
of  England  and  a  friend  were  seated 
in  a  boat  moored  at  anchor  off  one 
of  the  loveliest  spots  on  one  of  the 
lovelioBt  though  least-known  rivers 
in  these  islands— the  Fal,  in  the 
weetem  county  of  Cornwall.  A 
silence  nebulous  with  much  to- 
baoco-smoke  had  prevailed  for  some 
time  between  the  pair.  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson was  deeply  engaged  in  ex- 
amining, through  the  frequent 
fumes  of  the  nicotine,  the  build 
and  manufacture  of  the  little 
barque:  his  companion  was  occn- 
pfcd  with  contemplating  the  land* 
scape,  over  which  there  brooded 
far  and  wide  the  '  summer's  golden 
mist'  'There's  nothing  new  in 
this,'  at  last  uttered,  his  pipe  still 
pendent  in  his  month,  the  author 
of  the  'Idylls/  'In  what?'  was 
the  natural  inquiry.  'Why,  in 
this  boat  in  which  we  are.    See, 


here'  (and  the  cloud-compelling 
bard  produced  from  a  pocket  of  his 
waistcoat  a  small  edition  of  the 
'Odyssey'  of  Homer),  'you  have 
it  all  described— sketched  from  the 
life.'  And  Uie  Laureate,  opening 
the  Elzevir  at  the  fourth  book  of 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  trans- 
lated aloud  a  certain  passage  illus- 
trative of  the  principles  of  boat- 
building among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
pointing  out  the  while  to  his  lis- 
tener each  particular  spar,  beam, 
and  timber  whose  account  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  blind  bard .  of 
Scio. 

'  There's  nothing  new :  yon  have 
it  all  described— sketched  from  the 
life.'  A  remark,  this,  capable  of 
a  far  more  extensive  application 
than  to  any  matter  of  merely  naval 
architecture.  'Whatever  men  do, 
my  satire's  motley  theme,'  wrote 
Juvenal ;  and  as  a  question  of  fact 
men  do,  have  done,  and  will  do 
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pretty  much  the  same  at  all  periods 
of  the  world's  history.  "Tig  aa 
affair  rather  of  repetitions  than 
parallels.  The  plot  of  the  drama  is 
identical :  there  are  a  few  yariations 
in  the  scenery :  the  dresses  are  dif- 
ferent and  the  names  of  the  actors 
are  cfaanged.  That  is  all.  Toga 
or  frock-coat,  pallium  or  Parisian 
robe,  they  each  alike  cover  hnman 
breasts,  and  as  far  as  the  motives 
by  which  human  breasts  are  ani- 
mated —  their  hopes,  fears,  joys, 
pleasures,  aversions— in  these  there 
is  a  marvellous  monotony.  The 
world  does  not  change,  it  merely 
t  develops :  with  the  statement  of 
which  incontrovertible  fact  we  may 
be  allowed  to  drop  all  ethical  re- 
flections of  a  character  so  trite  and 
well-worn  as  the  foregoing,  and 
glance  at  the  life  some  twenty  cen- 
turies ago  of  which  our  own  life 
to-day  is  but  the  reflex  and  the  anti- 
type. 

A  great  capital :  a  long  crowded 
drive  with  a  promenade  on  either 
side;  but  the  capital  is  not  London, 
and  the  drive  is  not  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  place  Rome:  the  exact  scene 
the  Appian  Way.  'Tis  the  very 
Paradise  of  the  flaneur.  A  glorious 
sun :  a  gay  sight :  celebrities  from 
every  quarter  of  the  civilised 
worid :  brave  men  and  fair  women : 
men,  some  of  them,  whose  names 
are  synonyms  for  insolvency,  and 
women  who  have  left,  or  are  about 
to  leave,  or  wish  to  leave  their 
husbands:  knots  of  talkers  and 
gossip-mongers  hero  and  there  dis- 
cussing the  last  public  act  of  the 
Emperor's  prime  minister,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  news  of  the  Thracian 
victory  being  true,  and  the  chance 
which  young  Telephus  has  in  some 
athletic  sports  that  are  coming  off 
in  the  field  of  Mars  on  the  morrow. 
Presently  there  strolls  through  the 
throng  a  short,  moderately  stout, 
and  nattily-dressed  little  man,  who, 
we  promise  you,  attracts  plenty  of 
attention  as  he  passes.  'A  mon- 
strous lucky  fellow  that/  whispers 
some  one  to  his  friend;  'they  say 
he's  more  influence  at  Court  than 
any  other  man  going.  'Gad,  it's 
worth  being  a  poet  on  those  terms.' 
*  Yes,'  says  another,  *  he  is  lucky — 
a  deal  more  so  than  he  deserves. 


They  talk  of  his  poems  as  so  exqui- 
site. On  my  word,  I  can  never  find 
anything  in  them  for  the  life  of  me.' 
But  the  speaker  of  these  remarks  is 
a  disappointed  bard,  and  the  object 
of  them  is  the  most  successful  man 
of  the  day,  most  perfect  of  lyrists, 
most  genial  of  satirists,  mort 
thoroughgoing  of  flaneurs,  and 
most  pleasant  of  ph  ilosophers.  Who  ? 
yon  ask.  Why,  who  should  it  be 
but  the  freedman's  son,  a  Yennsiiui 
by  birth,  Horace  by  name?  Look 
at  him  once  more  as  he  saunters 
idly  by,  with  a  nod  to  this  one  and 
a  smile  to  that.  Nothing  is  lost  on 
him.  Those  quick,  busy,  restless 
eyes  take  everything  in,  and  while 
with  rather  dandified  air  he  seems 
to  be  intent  on  arranging  the  folds 
of  his  toga  with  an  eye  only  to  the 
best  effect,  ho  is  drinking  in  tho 
whole  scene,  and  mentally  taking 
notes  of  all  the  fragmentary  utter- 
ances which  he  hears.  Presently 
our  listless  flaneur  is  addressed  by 
a  servant :  an  invitation  from  Mae- 
cenas: the  great  man  is  just 
coming  up  in  his  lectica ;  '  Will  Ho- 
race accept  of  a  seat,  and  return 
with  him  to  dinner  ?'  '  Ah,'  mur- 
mur half  a  dozen  poetasters  to  each 
other  as  they  see  what  is  passing, 
'what  a  hit  Horace  has  madel 
What  a  fortunate,  prosperous  dc^ 
he  is!' 

Now,  perhaps,  but  not  always. 
He  has  had  an  uphill  game  to  play, 
to  a  great  extent,  this  pleasant, 
gay-looking  gentleman :  but  he  has 
played  it  manfully  and  well,  and 
the  result  is  that  he  is  the  most 
popular  representative  of  literature, 
prose  or  verse,  of  his  day.  It  was 
said  just  now,  he  has  made  what  is 
most  emphatically  a  hit  He  ha» 
struck  out  a  line  for  himselt  As 
for  his  lyrics,  nothing  at  all  liko 
them  has  been  seen  in  Home :  their 
metre,  their  inspiration,  their  me- 
thod— all  these  are  new.  As  for 
his  descriptions  of  society,  they  are 
simply  unapproachable.  He  has 
sketehed  every  phase  of  ii  He  ba$ 
photographed  Roman  life  from 
every  possible  point  of  view ;  and 
in  hiis  sharp,  clear  notes  he  has  run 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  exist- 
ence in  the  Imperial  City.  His 
works  are  in  the  boudoir  of  tho 
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fasbion&ble  ]ady,  of  the  statesman, 
the  gay,  roying  youth,  in  the  man- 
sions of  the  rich  and  the  houses 
of  the  poor.  And  why?  Because 
he  has  painted  in  his  exquisite 
cameo  s^le  all  this,  and  much 
more:  Beyond  a  doubt,  our  friend 
Horaoe  has  made  a  hit 

Let  us  take  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  man's  fortunes  and  career. 
They  will  tell  us  something  not 
only  of  his  own  nature,  but  of  that 
of  the  times  upon  which  hm  lot  has 
been  cast.  As  a  youngster  he  was 
sent  to  the  Uniyersity — ^there  was 
but  one  in  those  days,  and  that  was 
at  Athens.  He  worked  with  a  will, 
and  as  he  had  been  grounded  well 
by  a  schoohnaster  of  the  old  regime, 
who  believed  the  birch  to  be  a 
necessary  stimulus  to  the  memory, 
be  made  more  than  iiur  progress. 
One  fine  day  the  streets  of  Horace's 
old  University  town  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  excitement.  There 
were  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  glitter 
of  steel,  and  the  echoing  note  of 
the  martial  horn.  Grenexal  Brutus 
had  come,  flushed  with  revolution- 
ary triumph.  'Twas  the  old,  old 
story,  and  he  would  be  a  soldier. 
Once  enrolled  among  the  officers 
of  Brutus'  army,  Horace  rapidly 
got  promotion,  and  in  a  very  little 
time  he  gained  his  company;  in 
other  words,  he  was  appointed  tri- 
bune at  the  head  of  a  legion.  Then 
came  Philippi.  The  military  enthu- 
siasm deserted  our  friend ;  he  gave 
up  campaigning,  and — ^the  natural 
thing  for  him  under  Hhe  circum- 
stances to  do,  for  the  old  Italian 
capital  possessed  just  the  same  ab- 
sorptive and  centripetal  force  as 
the  modem  English— went  to  Home, 
whither  on  his  arrival  he  found 
that,  like  Virgil,  he  had  been  de- 
spoiled by  the  soldiers  of  the  vic- 
torioaB  Antony  of  all  his  patrimony. 
More  fortunate  than  many  of  his 
friends,  he  managed  to  get  a  place 
under  Government-— a  clerkship  in 
the  Civil  Service,  and  in  a  very 
decent  department,  too—the  Trea- 
sury. The  salary  attached  was 
modest  enough,  and  Horace,  though 
sufficiently  economical,  found  it  a 
lightish  fit  even  for  ona  That  he 
bad  a  knack  of  versifying  he  know : 
he  had   also  a  decided  taste  for 


literary  employ  meut.  Under  tbeso 
circumstances,  that  the  career  of  the 
Boman  flaneur,  as  we  have  ven- 
tured—why will  presently  be  seen — 
to  call  him,  may  appear  at  all 
points  the  exact  analogue  of  so 
many  careers  perfectly  £uniliar  to 
us  at  the  present  day,  the  young 
Treasury  clerk  took  to  writing. 

'  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  Into  poetrj  by  wrong : 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in 
song.' 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Horace  ever  was  veritably  wretched, 
and  as  for  his  initiation  into  author- 
ship, we  have  it  on  his  own  au- 
thority that  the  great  reason  which 
determined  him  to  take  the  leap 
was  simply  'that  eternal  want  of 
pence  which  bothers  public  men.' 
However,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  i^ 
probable  that  the  first  theme  which 
called  forth  the  powers  of  the  youu^ 
poet  was  the  loss  which  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious party  (Epode  xvi.).  At  no 
time  of  his  life  was  Horaoe  natu- 
rally fond  of  work,  and  during  the 
period  of  his  Treasury  clerkship  he 
seldom  occupied  his  pen  save  under 
the  pressure  of  a  certain  amount 
of  pecuniary  compulsion. 

In  the  selection  of  his  friends  and 
of  his  patrons  he  was  equally  for- 
tunate. His  abilities  and  pleasing 
manners  strongly  recommended  him 
to  PoUio,  illustrious  whether  as  a 
soldier,  diplomatist,  or  orator,  and 
toVulpidius  Bufus,  distinguished  for 
his  fine  literary  tsste.  Varins  and 
Virgil  were  both  of  them  his  con- 
temporaries; and  there  is  a  great 
charm  in  such  glimpses  as  we  can 
get  of  the  equal  intercourse  of  tliese 
three  friends.  All  of  them  were 
alike  aspirants  for  literary  fame, 
Horace  being  considerably  the  junior 
of  both  the  other  two.  Of  the  many 
testimonies  that  we  have  to  the  ad- 
mirable social  qualities  of  theVe- 
nusian,  there  is  none  more  striking 
than  the  ready  manner  in  which  he 
was  received  into  the  best  set  of  in- 
tellectual Home— that  in  which  Vir- 
gil and  Varius  moved.  It  was  to  the 
former  of  these  that  he  was  indebted 
for  what  coloured  the  whole  com- 
plexion and  diverted  the  entire 
course  of  his  subsequent  life— the 
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introduction  to  MsBoenas;  and  it 
speaks  much  for  the  goDeroos,  nn- 
gradging  nature  of  the  poet  of  the 
^neid  that  he  should  so  freely  have 
participated  vfiih  his  friend  a  favour 
of  which  it  would  not  have  been 
strange  had  he  wished  to  preserve  a 
monopoly— an  acquaintance  with  the 
great  literary  patron  and  sestbetic 
arbiter-in-chief  of  the  day.  We  will 
terminate  these  few  biographical 
details  with  the  account  and  the  re- 
sults of  that  introduction  as  sketched 
by  Horace  himself,  in  the  admirable 
version  of  the  most  recent  and  best 
translator  of  the  original^  the  late 
Professor  Gonington : — 

•  In  truth  to  luck  I  care  not  to  pretend, 
For  'twas  not  luck  that  mark'd  me  for  your 
friend  : 
I    Virgil  at  first,  that  faithful  heart  and  true, 
And  Varius  after  named  my  nnmc  to  yon. 
Brought  to   your   prcseuci*,  bUmiueriDgly   I 

told 
(t'or  mod^'sly  forbade  me  to  bo  bold) 
No  vaunting  tale  of  ancestry  of  pride. 
Of  good  broad  acres  and  hleek  nag  to  ride, 
But   simple  truth :  a   lew  brief  wurdii  you 

say. 
As  is  your  wont,  and  wish  me  a  good  day. 
Then  nine  months  after  gruciuusly  you  send. 
Desire  my  company  and  hail  me  friend.' 

The  favour  of  Maocenas  brings 
with  it,  first,  the  restitution  of  Ho- 
race's paternal  property,  and  then, 
at  subsequent  periods,  the  gift  of 
the  Sabine  farm  and  the  villa  at 
TivolL  Henceforward  his  life  is 
that  of  the  lounger  and  the  Ut- 
terateur,  the  social  moralist,  the 
speculator  in  human  nature,  the 
collector  of  material  for  the  reve- 
ries of  the  ethical  philosopher;— a 
life  full  of  maoy-sided  interest: 
easy,  placid,  and  a  trifie  selfish ;  a 
life  spent  in  constant  dinings  out, 
in  occasional  spurts  of  industry  at 
home,  where  dreamy  self-satisfac- 
tion is  now  and  again  somewhat 
rudely  interrupted  by  stem  self- 
reproaches  for  dilettante  indolence, 
and  whose  blissful  serenity  is  occa- 
sionally rufiSed  by  the  attacks  of 
envy  which  his  rapid  success  pro- 
voked from  his  less  fortunate  com- 
peers ;  a  life  passed  now  amid  the 
dissipations  of  town,  now  in  rural 
retreats,  amid  trees,  and  flowers,  and 
hills,  now  in  hymning  the  praises 
of  this  mistress,  now  of  that — a  life, 
in  fact,  of  much  the  same  kind  as 


scores  of  poets  have  passed  since, 
and  as  scores  more,  mutatis  mutant 
die,  will  pass  again.  What  we  want 
now  to  do  is  to  picture  to  ourselves 
— and  we  have  abundant  opportu- 
nity for  making  the  picture — this 
light-  hearted  poetic  saunterer 
through  the  tracks  of  existence,  in 
the  same  colours  and  with  the  same 
effect  that  would  have  characterised 
such  a  sketch  had  it  been  taken  at 
the  time  itself. 

'  Nine  months  after  graciously  you 
send  ;'  from  which  it  appears,  as 
was  in  effect  the  case,  that  the  great 
man,  Mcecenas,  was  indiBposea  to 
extend  any  very  enthusiastic  mea* 
sure  of  friendship  to  Horaee  on  his 
first  introduction.  Why  should  this 
have  been  ?  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  In  one  of  his  earliest 
satires,  and  one  which  of  all  is  the 
least  fitted  for  translation,  the  young 
poet  had  lashed  freely  and  indis- 
criminately on  every  side.  Amongst 
others,  Meecenas  had  not  escaped. 
His  name  was  not,  indeed,  men- 
tioned, but  the  allusion  to  a  gentle 
man  of  foppish  habits  under  the 
thin  disguise  of  Malohinus,  was 
unmistakeably  plain.  How,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  Msecenas  eventually 
conquer  the  antipathy  which  there 
is  no  doubt  he  first  felt  to  the  young 
satirist?  It  must  be  remembered — 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  presently 
at  greater  length  to^  show — that 
Horace  was  as  much  celebrated  at 
this  time  in  Home  for  his  social 
gifts  as  for  bis  poetical  powers.  Of 
such  a  companion  as  he  must  have 
heard  Horace  universally  confessed 
to  be,  Msecenas  stood  specially  in 
need.  His  spirits  were  far  from 
uniformly  good :  his  health  was  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  To  such  a  man 
in  such  a  state  the  society  of  the 
young  Yenusian  must  have  been 
better  than  the  prescriptions  and 
nostrums  of  all  the  doctors  in  Rome. 
Thus  it  was  that  a  connection  origi- 
nated between  these  two  men,  whose 
names  are  indissolubly  united  by 
•  the  association  of  fortunes,  which 
death  alone  was  destined  to  termi- 
nate. In  an  age  when  the  spirit  of 
servility  was  rampant,  when  honest 
praise  was  the  language  of  failure, 
and  power  to  be  conciliated  was 
fawned  on,  it  must  have  been  re- 
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&eeihiDg  to  note  the  lelaiions  which 
esdsted  between  Hoittoe  and  MsBce- 
Dis ;  to  find  a  patron  who  reqtdred 
no  other  homage  than  that  which 
equal  aoooids  to  equal  and  friend  to 
fnendf  and  to  whom  '  the  republic 
of  intellect'  was  something  more 
than  a  meaningless  phrase.  But 
these  unquestionably  were  the  terms 
upon  which  the  friendship  of  M£&- 
cenas  with  Horace  was  com- 
menced  and  continued.  A  con- 
sistent and  uniform  independence 
is  one  of  the  main  features  in 
Horace's  life. 

Unfortunately  for  the  members  of 
the  profiossion  of  literature  at  Borne, 
there  were  Tery  few  patrons  of  the 
stamp  of  MsQcenas.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unsatisfactory  and  degrading 
than  the  picture  which  Martial  and 
JuTenal  both  draw  of  the  indignities 
to  which  the  authors  of  the  day  who 
were  desirous  of  supporting  them- 
selfes  by  what  they  wrote  had  to 
submit  That  the  great  man  refuses 
to  be  ocmtent  unless  every  fifth  line 
m  the  composition  conyeys  to  him  a 
compliment  expressed  or  implied  is 
a  souJl  thing.  '  If  you  wish  to  have 
your  prosperity  in  any  way  ad« 
TBBced  by  him,  or  your  store  of 
worldly  goods  increased,  you  must 
spend  long  and  weary  hours  in 
paying  him  court.  You  must  be  up 
betimes  in  the  morning,  when  he 
holds  his  early  lev^  before  business 
hours;  he  satisfied  to  wait,  and  re- 
member to  be  scrupulously  dTil  to 
the  butler,  when  he  tells  yon  that 
fan  master  cannot  see  you  now,  but 
wiU  perhaps  see  you  if  you  call  two 
bouxB  hence.  If  when  you  act  as 
yoa  are  instructed  to  act,  the  same 
pampered  menial  contemptuously 
infixnns  you  that  his  master  is  still 
oooapied  and  inaccessible,  but  has 
sent  yoa  this — giving  you  a  piece 
of  SLlyer,  worth,  perhaps,  according 
to  our  reckoning,  half-a«crown, — you 
must  take  it  with  a  smile,  and  bless 
the  giver  and  the  gift  Once  or 
twice,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  the  great  man  will  ask  you  to 
dinner-— that  is  to  say  you  will  find 
yousself  placed  at  a  kind  of  upper 
servants'  table,  served  with  second- 
rate  di^es,  relays  of  slaves  taking 
up  their  position  behind  you  to  see 
that  yofu   pocket  nothing  of  the 


tempting  goods  on  the  table/ 
MsBcenas  was,  as  became  a  man  de- 
scended from  Tuscan  kings,  far  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  by  instinct  to 
tolerate  such  an  order  of  things  as 
this ;  while  as  for  Horace,  we  may 
be  quite  certain  that  he  would 
sooner  have  taken  himself  to  his 
paternal  trade— tax  collecting,  or 
sausage  selling,  whichever  it  may 
have  been — than  have  gone  through 
what  Martial  tells  us  his  destiny 
compelled  him  to  sufier.  Horace's 
general  views  on  this  question  may 
be  gathered  from  these  lines : — 

'You'd    blush,    goud  LoUius,  if  1  Judge    you 

right. 
To  mix  the  piu-ts  of  friend  and  parasite; 
Twixt  parasite  and  friend  a  gulf  is  placed, 
Widj  as  batween  the  wanton  and  the  chaste. 
Yet    think    not    flattery    friendship's    only* 

curw;  : 
A  difTt'rent  vice  there  is,  perhaps  a  worse, 
A  brutal  boorishneins  which  fain  would  win 
Regard  by  unbrushed  teeth  and  close-sbom 

skin, 
Yet  all  the  while  is  anxious  to  be  thonght 
Pure  independence  acting  as  it  ought.' 

We  have  ventured  to  speak  of 
the  writer  of  these  didactic  lines  as 
a  flaneur.  Our  justification  is  to 
be  found  in  the  general  view  which 
Horace  takes  of  life,  of  himself,  and  of 
the  functions  in  life  which  he  is  des- 
tined  to  ful&l.  His  attitude  is  con- 
sistently that  of  a  critic  on  human 
afikirs,  jadging  the  rightness  or 
wrongness,  the  folly  or  wisdom  of 
human  actions  by  the  standard  of 
his  own  serenely  imperturbable  phi- 
losophy. The  vice  of  extremes,  the 
happiness  that  lies  in  the  mean,-  the 
propriety  of  enjoying  while  you  can 
what  it  is  given  you  to  enjoy — these 
are  the  constantly-recurring  com- 
munes loci,  the  sum  and  substance, 
concentration  and  amalgam  of  his 
creed. 

'  But  what's  my  wet  ?  yon  Bfk.  me ;  I  must  be 
A  rat-mber,  sure,  of  some  frat-rnity; 
Why  no :  I've  takL>n  no  man's  shilling;  notK' 
Of  ail  your  fathers  owns  me  for  a  son : 
But  where  the  weather  drives  me,  1  invite 
Myself  to  take  op  quarters  for  the  nlghL'_ 

Morally  and  physically,  metaphoart- 
cally  and  actually  there  you  have 
the  man. 

Leigh  Hunt  himself  was  not  more 
wedded  to  London ;  Captain  Morris 
was  not  more  enamoured   of  tlie 
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sweet  shady  side  of  a  grove  in 
Pall  Mall,  than  was  Horaoe  of  Rome. 
The  picture  that  the  bard  of  Tibnr 
presents  when  be  had  retired  for  a 
few  days  to  his  country  house,  is 
well  known  enough,  and  just  what 
we  might  expect  We  have  the 
poet  sitting  in  his  garden,  with 
its  curiously-arranged  walks,  and 
flhrubs  quaintly  clipped  so  as  to 
imitate,  in  Dutch  fiuhion,  the  forms 
of  birds  and  animals,  perfectly  con- 
tent and  happy  so  long  as  he  has  a 
friend  to  talk  to  and  drink  with,  or 
so  long  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
visit  from  his  old  flame  Tyndaris. 
Withdsawany  of  these  conditions, 
and  he  longs  to  be  back  at  Boma 
As  he  grew  older,  his  stays  at  his 
Sabine  farm  or  villa  at  Tibur  in- 
creased in  length,  but  they  were 
regulated  more  by  reasons  of  health 
than  of  taste.  Borne  and  Baiso— our 
London  and  Brighton,  though  the 
latter,  perhaps,  with  its  public 
gaming-tables,  more  closely  resem- 
bled Baden — these  are  his  two 
fiAvourite  haunts.  He  loves  to 
lounge  along  the  Via  Sacra,  even  at 
the  risk  of  meeting  occasional 
bores:  he  will  stroll  out  into  the 
circus  wlien  evening  descends,  to 
note  what  is  passing.  His  position, 
he  frankly  tells  us,  is  as  enviable  as 
a  man's  position  can  be.  He  has 
enough  of  worldly  possessions.  He 
knows  every  person  worth  knowiog 
in  Borne.  Being  a  bachelor— it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  Horaoe  as 
anything  else^he  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  return  all  the  hospitality 
which  he  meets ;  and  when  he  does 
want  to  see  his  friends,  he  asks  them 
to  one  of  his  suburban  retreats. 
He  is  not  compelled  to  trouble  him- 
self about  appearances : 

'  Now  on  niy  bob-tailed  mule  I  Jog  at  ease 
As  far  as  e'en  Turentuin,  if  I  please; 
A  wallet  for  my  things  behind  me  tied, 
Which  galls  my  crupper  as  I  gall  his  side. 
And  no  one  rates  my  meanness  as  they  rate 
Yours,  noble  Tillius,  when  you  ride  ia  state 
On  the  Tibnrtine  road,  five  cilaves  en  snite, 
Wineholder  and  etccteraa  all  complete.' 

The  way  in  which  the  poet  would 
order  his  daily  life  was  prolmbly  the 
same  as  that  adopted  by  most  men 
of  letters  at  Bome  of  moderately 
inexpensive  and  not  extravagantly 
studious  habits.  In  the  morning,  he 


tells  us,  his  breakfast  done — ^and  a 
Boman  breakfast  was  a  very  simple 
affair,  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  little 
fruits-he  would  lounge  about  the 
circuses  and  Forum.  He  was  not 
an  early  riser,  seldom  leaving  his 
bed  till  ten;  and  by  the  time  his 
stroll  was  concluded  he  had  ac- 
quired an  appetite  for  a  light  lunch. 
This,  with  an  hour  or  80*8  writing, 
would  fairly  occupy  him  till  the 
Appian  Way,  the  Campus,  or  the 
racket-courts — the  three  Boman 
equivalents  for  the  Park,  Lord's 
Cricket  Ground,  and  the  club  bil- 
liard-rooms— were  beginning  to  fill ; 
and  then  the  little  man  would  wan- 
der out  in  quest  of  character,  or,  if 
he  was  disposed  for  it,  the  healthy 
exercise  of  a  game  at  ball. 

'  So  to  the  field  and  hall ;  but  when  the  bun 
Bids  me  go  bathe,  the  field  and  ball  I  shun." 

As  an  ordinary  rule,  however, 
Horace  would  have  his  bath  after 
his  exercise,  and  emerge  from  it 
fresh  and  hungry  for  the  great  event 
of  the  day,  the  coena— a  meal  which 
is  occasionally  translated  by  our 
supper,  but  which  was  in  reality 
our  dinner.  It  is  worth  while  to 
have  a  moment*8  look  at  the  bath 
life  of  ancient  Bome — the  closest 
analogue  which  there  is  of  our 
modern  club  life.  It  was  at  theso 
very  often  magnificent  establish- 
ments that  friends  met  each  other, 
interchanged  all  the  latest  gossip 
and  scandal,  passed  their  criticism 
on  the  most  recent  phase  of  the 
imperial  policy,  or  the  last  new 
elopement  in  high  life.  Petronius 
Arbiter  has  left  on  record  more  than 
one  amusing  sketch  of  what  these 
baths  were,  and  what  passed  on  with- 
in and  around  them— the  bustle,  the 
noise,  the  laughter — for  the  bathers, 
seated  neck-high  in  the  water,  ban- 
died jokes,  repartees,  and  epigram 
ad  libitum — the  ories  of  the  itine- 
rant tradesmen,  who  walked  round 
the  porticoes,  to  tempt  purchasers 
and  to  sell  their  wares.  Seneca,  too. 
has  drawn  a  lively  account  of  the 
inconvenience  of  lodging  in  the 
rooms  which  were  latterly  built  over 
the  baths.  No  one  who  has  not  a 
brain  of  cast  iron,  he  says,  should 
attempt  it 

It  was  amid  such  scenes  as  these 
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that  Horaoe  lived  and  moTod  and 
hnd  his  being.  A  careless  lonnger, 
be  seemed  to  heed  nothing ;  but  not 
an  episode  passed  which  was  not 
straight  entrosted  to  the  mindful 
tablets  of  that  adaptiye  memory.  It 
was  seldom,  we  know,  that  he  oould 
leave  the  baths  without  at  least  one 
invitation  for  dinner ;  and  did  he 
ever  escape,  he  had  no  sooner,  he, 
through  the  mouth  of  his  slave,  tells 
us,  sat  down  for  a  quiet  evening's 
work,  than  a  messenger  arrived  in 
hot  haste  from  Mseoenas,  demand- 
ing his  instant  attendance,  as  the 
great  man  had  a  party  of  friends, 
and  had  been  searching  the  city  all 
over  to  find  his  poet.  How  many 
other  excellently  studious  an  inten- 
tion has  been  violated,  since  the 
time  of  Horace,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  ? 

As  has  been  already  said,  Horaoe 
was  not  naturally  an  industrious 
man ;  and  there  ia  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  indisposition  to 
steady,  continuous  work  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  fostered  by  the  request 
in  which  the  man's  society  was. 
Beproachfnlly  remarks  his  friend 
Damasippus: 

*  How  seldom  do  yoa  write:  we  sctroely  hear 
Your  tablets  cslled  for  ftur  times  in  the  year/ 

Fond  of  seeing  life  under  as  many 
aspects  as  possible,  the  convivial 
pieties  which  Horaoe  frequented 
were  of  various  and  widely  different 
kinds.  An  habitue  of  state  dinners, 
he  would  drop  in  just  as  often  upon 
a  band  of  young  men  as  they  were 
sitting  on  into  the  night  over  their 
wine.  Occasionally,  at  such  times 
as  these,  he  would  figure  as  the 
peace-maker  upon  the  scene.  Per- 
haps the  propositioR  of  the  health 
of  one  of  the  reigning  beauties  of 
Borne  would  give  rise  to  an  argu- 
ment; and  the  argumentum  ver- 
borum  might  threaten  to  lead  up  to 
the  argumentum  bacidinum.  Hot 
words  would  be  heard ;  there  would 
be  angry  disputations  as  to  who  was 
the  exclusive  recipient  of  the  &- 
vours  of  Phryne  or  the  love  of  Lais. 
Faces  were  fast  getting  flashed,  and 
blows  were  imminent,  when  the 
suave  Yenusian  would  remind  them 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  date— a 
disgraceful  barbarism,  in  fact — to 


quarrel  over  their  wine,  and  then, 
with  exquisite  tact  and  grace,  would 
proceed  to  rally  some  member  of 
the  company,  'the  brother  of  the 
Opuntian  Megillus,'  on  an  attach- 
ment to  some  fiur  siren,  till  good 
humour  was  restored,  and  the  words 
of  harmony  circulated  with  the  cup 
of  peace. 

There  is  an  exquisitely  complete 
sketch  which  the  poet  gives  iji  one 
of  his  odes  of  an  afternoon  at  the 
hunting-box  of  a  young  Boman, 
whose  guest  he  probably  was  at  the 
time  for  some  days.  It  was  a  deli- 
cious situation.  In  front  the  windows 
commanded  a  distant  view  of  the 
Mediterranean.  To  the  right  would 
be  seen  the  summit  of  Mount  So- 
racte,  and  to  the  left  a  tall  cypress 
grove,  backed  by  the  stately  Apen- 
nines. The  old  Falemian  had  cir- 
culated freely  enough ;  but  the  host 
of  Horace  was  suffering  from  mental 
depression.  Something  had  gone 
wrong.  He  may  have  had  a  run  of 
heavy  losses  at  play;  he  may  have 
been  unfortunate  in  some  little 
affaire  du  cceur ;  or  the  young  man 
may  have  been  of  a  political  turn  of 
mind,  and  may  have  been  thwarted 
in  forming  some  party  combination 
which  he  had  wished.  The  poet, 
we  may  suppose,  had  tried  quip  and 
joke  to  rouse  his  friend,  but  in 
vain.  At  last  he  (Horaoe)  rises,  and 
walking  up  to  the  windoif,  points 
in  the  direction  of  the  snow-clad 
summit— 

'  See  how  the  winter  blanchrs 
Soracti^'s  gtani  brow ! 
Hear  how  ihe  fora»t  brancheB 
Groan  for  the  weight  of  toiow/ 

Then  the  moral — the  moral  of  pretty 
well  all  the  poems  of  this  Epicurean 
lyrist: 

'  Give  to  the  god-t  the  Ruidance 

Of  earth's  arring«*inents.    Li»t ! 
The  blasts  at  their  high  guidance 

Krom  the  vexed  deep  desist, 
Nur  'mid  the  cjpress  riot. 
And  the  old  elms  are  quiet. 

'  Enjoy  without  foreboding 

Life  as  the  moments  run ; 
Away  with  care  corroding. 

Youth  of  my  soul,  nor  thun 
Ix)ve  for  vfhoie  smile  thon'rt  snitoil. 
And  'mid  the  dancers  foot  it. 
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'  While  youth's  bour  lafits  begalle  it, 
FuUow  the  field,  the  canip.^| 
ICach  manly  eport  till  twilight 
BHogs  on  the  vesper  lamp ; 
Then  let  thy  loved  one  lisp  her 
Foud  feelings  in  a  whisper.** 

Apropos  of  the  athletic  allusion 
in  the  foregoing  extract,  Horace,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  a  poet 
of  an  eesentially  athletic  and  manly 
tnm  of  mind.     His  writings  teem 
with  allufiions  to  the  sports  of  the 
Campus  —  the     Beaufort     House 
grounds  of  the  Romans— and   the 
exercises  of  the  palaestra.    No  bard 
cast  in  a  sickly  mould  he— the  com- 
poser of  sweet  lays  though  he  be — 
who  would  bid  the  youth  pass  his 
days   in  a  ceaseless  succession  of 
sighs,  for  ever  rhyming  in  a  mourn- 
ful strain  to  his  mistress's  eyebrow. 
It  was  Horace  who  was  the  first  to 
lift  up  his  voice  in  remonstrance 
and  reproach  when  he  witnessed 
anything  like  an  undue  and  injuri- 
ous indulgence  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion—herein, as  in  all  other  matters, 
consistently  true  to  the  central  and 
guiding  principle  of  his  philoso- 
phical creed— undeviating  adherence 
to  the  juste  milieu.    Love  as  a  pas- 
time, that  is  well  enough.    As  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  a  lady's  man,  Horace  under- 
stands this.    What  he  does  not  un- 
derstand is  a  languishing  and  ex- 
clusive  devotion  which  takes    its 
victim  away  from   all  his  accus- 
tomed friends,  and  from  all  his  usual 
employments.    We  know,  from  Ho- 
race himself,  and   from  the  very 
same  ode  in  which  he  takes  Lydia 
to  task  for  her  selfish  monopoly  of 
Telephus,  how   a  Roman  man  of 
fashion  and  muscle  would  pass  his 
afternoon.    The  boudoir  was,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  by  no 
means  neglected ;  but  there  were  other 
matters  to  attend  to  as  well.    There 
was  the  ride  in  the  Roman  Row; 
there  was  the  swim  in  the  Tiber; 
the  palsBstra,  with  its  wrestling  and 
boxing— for,  like  Byron,  the  young 
Latin  aristocrat   considered    it  de 
rigueur  to  know  how  to  handle  the 
gloves,  and  to  give  a  clever  fall. 
There  was  a  time  when  Telephus 

♦  So  translates!,  hj  no  m«\i:s  perfectly 
Imt  in  a  felicitously  Horatian  j^pirit,  Father 
Front. 


excelled  in  all  tiiis:  now  what  has 
come  to  him? 

*  Why  rides  he  ncrer,  tdl  as» 
Accoutred  lik«  bia  fcllowa, 

For  cori^  and  whip,  and  hanflntamUp 
And  martial  bearing  Jealooa  f 

*  Why  hangs  be  back  demurrant 
To  breast  the  Tiber's  current. 

From  wrestler's  oil  and  from  the  cofl 
Of  poisonous  snake  abhorrent  ?* 

'  Vlxt  pnellls  nuper  idoneua. 
Et  milltavi  non  sine  glorUl.' 

'  I  have  lived  till  of  late  well  ap- 
proved by  the  fair,  and  have  not 
without   glory  made  war  in  their  . 
caxuse.'     So  writes  the  Venusian  of 
himself.  What  are  tbe  &ct8  of  the 
case  ?   Was  he  a  gallant  so  success- 
ful as  he  is  evidently  desirous  him- 
self to  have  it  thought  ?    Here  is  a 
great  question  to  discuss,  and  one 
whieh  will  never  be  satisSactonly 
cletured  up.    Love  lays,  it  is  true, 
Horace  has  written  by  the  score; 
and  his  French  biographer.  Baron 
Walckenaer,  doubts  not  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Horace  experienced  all 
the  stormy  vicissitudes  of  amatory 
sentiment— that  he  knew  the  lover's 
hopes,  his  madness  and  despair ;  his 
torments  of  jealousy,  and  his  satiety 
of  pleasure.    But,   continues  this 
writer,  'La  violence  du  tempera- 
ment n'est  jamais  nne  preuve  de  la 
force    du  sentiment,   et  celui  de 
l*amour  n'a  toute  son  en^gie  quand 
il    existe  dans  toute  sa  sincerity/ 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which 
the  acute  French   critic   comes  is 
that  with  all  his  protestations,  vows, 
apostrophes,  and   what  not   else, 
Horace  was  never  sincerely  in  love : 
'  On   trouvera    bien   difficilement 
dans  les  oenvres  d'Horace  dee  pas- 
sages qui  puissant  faire  soupoonner 
qu'il  ont  jamais  connu  ces  plaisirB 
du  coBur  si  vifiB  et  si  p^n^trant,  ces 
d<§licaces  ineffables  d'une  imagina- 
tion  rdveuse,    qui   de   cr^  dans 
Tobjet  aime  une  divinity  a  laquelle 
rien  sur  la  terre  ne  sanrait  dtre 
compart.' 

Neaera — Neaera,  by-the-by,  was 
the  poet's  first  flame  fresh  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Rome  after  Athens  and  Phi- 
lippi— Pyrrha,  Lydia,  Lyoe,  and 
Baring  —  these  and  many  others 
made  up  the  catalogue  of  his  amours. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  ihe  majority,  if  not  the 
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isrhole  of  this  groop,  were  the  pro- 
Ug6ts  of  VeQUS  Misthote.  Ohloe^ 
Horace  attempts  to  captivate,  bat 
he  terrifies  her,  and  the  little 
coquette  runs  off  to  her  mother, 
saying  that  she  is  far  too  young  as 
yet  to  think  of  anything  like  an  en- 
gagement. So  i^e  Venusian  conti- 
nned  in  a  state  of  single  blessed- 
ness, pursuing  the  tenor  of  his  way 
without  conjugal  let  or  hindrance. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  for  him — it  Was 
certainly  well  for  any  lady  whom 
under  other  circumstances  he  might 
bsTe  made  his  wife — ^that  it  was  so. 
Father  Front  yentures  to  assign  one 
very  substantial  reason  why  '  not- 
withstanding the  delicacy  with  which 
he  could  flatter,  and  the  sprightly 
ingenuity  with  which  he  could 
amuse  the  ladies  of  Home,  he  made 
but  small  havoc  among  the  hearts 
of  patrician  matrons.  The  fact  is, 
he  was  in  stature  a  dwarf,  with  a 
hufi|0  head  a  la  Quasimodo,  further 
endowed  with  an  ungainly  promi- 
nence of  abdomen ;  eyes  which  re- 
quired the  constant  application  of 
unguents  and  coUyria ;  was  prema- 
turely bald  like  B6ranger— 

*  Hoi  a  qol  1a  eagesse 
A  flit  tomber  tons  les  dMreox,'— 

and  like  him,  he  might  break  forth 
into  that  affecting  outburst  of  ndif 
despondency  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  deformed  figure: 

<  EUe  est  a  Belli 
£t  mol— «t  moi— Je  suis  n  Laid/ 

Probably  it  was  these  very  foots,  if 
facts  they  axe,— a  bitter  Imowledge 
of  the  defects  of  his  own  person,  and 
the  ill  fortune  which  hfid  so  often 
attended  his  addresses,  that  induced 
him,  in  a  spirit  of  not  wholly  justi- 
fiable self-assertion  to  pen  the  line— 

'  Et  mUltaTi  non  ^ne  glorii.' 

These  are  weaknesses,  no  doubt. 
But  there  was  plenty  of  genuine 
honest  strength  and  true  manlineBS 
about  the  poet  If  he  was  not  a 
brilhantly  successful  lover,  he  was  a 
true  friend,  stanch  and  tried:  wit- 
ness his  addresses  to  Virgil,  Pompey, 
and  many  other& 

We  have  seen  Horace  as  poet, 
philosopher,  wi&fldneur,  lover,  com- 
panion and  ally.  Let  us  look  at 
him  in  another  light.    We  may  pre- 


sume that  he  had  learned  from  ex- 
perience how  completely  indispen- 
sable bodily  health  was  to  mental 
happiness;  how  the  presence  of 
dyspepsia  will  shroud  the  brightest 
day  and  the  most  joyous  meeting  in 
impeoetrable  gloom;  and,  above  all 
things,  how  necessary  it  is  when  you 
are  entertainiBg  your  friends  at  a 
somewhat  protracted  symposium,  to 
accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  wine 
by  the  employment  of  artificial  in- 
centives to  thirst.  Olives,  it  apx)ears, 
were  not  much  used  for  this  purpose, 
by  the  Romans,  nor  had  they  ac- 
quired the  habit — which  is  Scotch 
by  origin,  we  believe— of  sending 
up  a  red  herring  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  evening's  pro- 
ceedings. On  this  point  and  some 
others  we  may  as  well  listen  to 
Horace : — 

* ' Tis  best  with  roasted  shrimps  and  AfHc  snAfls 
To  rouse  your  drinker  when  his  vigour  fails : 
Not  lettuce :  lettuce  after  wine  ne'er  lies 
Still  in  the  stomach,  but  is  sure  to  rise : 
'1  he  appetite,  disordered  and  distressed, 
Wanta  bam  and  sausage  to  restore  its  sett : 
Nay,  cmves  for  peppered  viand,  and  what  not, 
Fetched  from  some  greasy  oookshop  steaming 
hot.' 

Curry,  devilled  fowl,  and  mulliga- 
tawny were  probably  unknown  to 
Horace ;  otherwise  they  would  as- 
suredly have  been  included  in  this 
list. 

Or  would  you  have  Horace's  re- 
ceipt for  a  salad — he  was  famous, 
by-the-way,  as  he  tells  us,  among 
his  friends  for  the  manufacture  of 
salad? 

<  There  are  two  kinds  of  sauce,  and  I  may  say 
That  each  is  worth  attention  in  its  way. 
Sweet  oil's  the  staple  of  the  tii-st^  but  wine 
Should  bo  thrown  in,  and  strong  Byzantine 

wine. 
Now  take  this  compound,  pickle,  wine  and  oil. 
Mix  it  with  herbs  chopped  small,  then  make 

it  boil ; 
Put  saffron  in,  and  add  when  cool  the  Jnloe 
Venafrum's  choicest  olive-yards  produce. 
In  taste  Tlburtian  apples  count  as  worse 
Than  Picene :  in  appearance  the  reverse. 
TwBs  I  who  first  authorities  declare 
Served  grapes  with  apples,  lees  with  caviare. 
White  pepper  with  black  salt,  and  had  tbem 

set 
Before  each  diner  as  his  private  whet' 

The  principle  of  the  whet  remains 
the  same  to  this  day:  we  have 
changed  the  details  of  its  composi- 
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iion,  EDd  that  is  all,  and  faaTisg: 
<lisooTered  the  appetising  power  of 
oysters  and  of  bitters,  have  certainlj 
advanced  a  stage. 

It  has  not  been  onr  purpose  in  the 
course  of  this  article  to  criticise 
Horace— that  has  been  done  ad 
nauseam  already.  We  have  simply 
wished  to  see  him  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Eoman  society— a  compa- 
nion acnte,  agreeable,  shrewd,  sati- 
rical, genial :  as  a  lonnger  at  what 
did  duty  in  Home  for  the  modem 
clubs,  as  a  FauDterer  in  the  public 
promenades,  as  a  friend,  a  man  of 
fashion,  and  a  man  of  the  world. 
'  This  little  volume ' — ^we  quote  once 
more  from  Father  Froufs  'Ee- 
liques ' — '  contains  the  distilled  quin- 
tessence of  Roman  life  when  at  its 
very  acm^  of  refinement.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  portraiture  (cabinet 
size)  that  remains  of  the  social 
habits,  domestic  el^ance,  and  cul- 
tivated intercourse  of  the  capital  at 
the  most  interesting  period  of  its 
prosperity.  But  the  philosophy  it 
inculcates  and  the  worldly  wisdom 
it  unfolds  are  applicable  to  all 
times  and  to  all  countries.'  Herein 
lies  the  reason  of  the  popularity  of 
Horace.  As  in  the  past  so  in  the 
present — ^it  is  his  humanity  which 
endears  him  to  the  hearts  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  readers.  This, 
too,  is  the  cause  that  his  writings 
have  descended  to  us  in  their  in- 


tegrity, untouched  by  time^that 
there  is  no  melancholy  intimation 
to  the  effect  camera  desunt  im- 
printed on  the  page  of  the  Venu- 
sian.  We  have  lost  decades  of  Livy ; 
the  epics  of  Varius  are  unknown  to 
modem  Europe;  but  we  have  Horace 
whole.  Writes  Lord  Lytton,  in  his 
newly-published  translation  of  the 
•  Odes' : — '  We  find  evidence  of  no 
one  who  combines  so  many  excel- 
lences, be  they  great  or  small,  as 
even  a  very  qualified  admirer  must 
concede  to  Horace;  no  one  who 
blends  so  large  a  knowledge  of  the 
practical  workday  world  with  so 
delicate  a  fancy  and  so  graceful  a 

gerception  of  the  jKKitic  aspects  of 
uman  life;  no  (me  who  has  the 
same  alert  quickness  of  movement 
"  from  gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to 
severe ;"  no  one  who  unites  the  same 
manly  and  high-spirited  enforcement 
of  hardy  virtues,  temperance  and 
fortitude,  devotion  to  friends  and  to 
the  native  law,  with  so  pleasurable 
and  genial  a  temperament ;  no  one 
who  adorns  so  extensive  an  ac- 
qnaintaooe  with  metropolitan  civi- 
lisation by  so  many  lovely  pictures 
of  rural  enjoyment;  or  so  animates 
the  description  of  soosery  by  the 
intooduction  of  human  groups  and 
images,  instilling,  as  it  were,  into 
the  body  of  outward  nature  the 
heart  and  thought  of  man.' 
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BOLDINQ  tbe  mirror  up  to  na- 
tote  may  be  the  misaum  bnt 
«■  Dsret  been  tin  Btnmg  pcunt  of 
Iht  modem  ■taxa.    So  at  iaat  we 


nrity  of  the  Tirtne  in  the  time  oF 
Bhakspeara ;  from  all  vo  have  heard 
of  the  drama  amoe  his  day;  and 
from  all  ve  know  of  it  in  onr  own. 
Great  aotois  bare  fnlflUed  the  ooii- 
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dition,  or  they  would  not  hsve  been 
great  actors.  Thus  nobody  can 
doubt  what  manner  of  man  Garrick 
was  after  the  grand  tribute  to  his 
genius  which  Fielding  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Partridge.  Partridge^  as 
you  may  remember,  could  see  no- 
thing oleyer  in  Mr.  Gairick's  acting. 
'  Mr.  Garrick/  he  said,  '  conducted 
himself  as  any  gentleman  would 
when  placed  in  similar  drcmn- 
stances ;  whereas  the  man  who 
played  the  king  talked  twice  as 
loud,  and  made  the  most  of  every- 
thing he  had  to  say — anybody 
could  see  that  Jie  was  an  actor.'  It 
is  such  actors  as  this  man  who 
played  the  king  that  have  given 
the  prevailing  characteristics  to 
the  stage ;  and  they  have  been 
supported  in  so  doing  by  audi- 
ences made  up  principally  of  Par- 
tridges. 

When  people  in  private  life  talk 
stilted  language  in  a  Mse  voio^ 
and  have  a  peculiar  a£fectatiBK  «f 
manner,  we  call  them  '  tbmtaaV 
or,  if  we  are  not  too  nice  Id  oar 
obiservance  of  the  English  language, 
'stagey.'    Neither  word  is  intended 
to  be  flattering,  and  it  follows  that 
ordinary  manners  on  the  stage  must 
not  only  deviate  firom  ordinary  man- 
ners off  the  stage,  but  deviate  in  an 
objectionable  way.    A  convcatimal 
style  prevails  on  the  stege— nuch 
modified  of  late,  but  still  pnvafling 
— ^in  a  considerable  degree^aal  in^fnll 
force  at  the  minor  theafarai.   At  the 
last-named  establistaBents  yon  may 
stUl  see  the  staatodl  old   melo- 
drama and  the  flteatad  old  &ross 
in  full  bloom.    Tka  Belodiama  is 
not  quite  of  so  aniiiiwted  a  stamp 
as.  Bay,  '  The  Miller  9ui  his  Men.' 
That  celebrated  piece  is  of  the  stage 
stagey  te  such  an  exteal  liiat  when 
Mr.  Buckstone,  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  'auld  lang  eyne,'  bnyaght  it 
out  in  the  primitive  style  a  few 
years  ago,  a  Haymarket  audience 
could  make  nothing  of  it.    A  few 
old   playgoers   enjoyed  the   remi- 
niscence; but  the  majority  found  it 
not  only  dull  but  stupid  into  the 
baigain.  However,  thoroughly  pro- 
nounced representatives  of  the  old 
school  still  have  their  place  on  the 
minor  boards.    The  profligate  no- 
bleman still  flourishes,  so  does  the 


poor  but  honest  peasant  girl,  wha 
declines  to  become  his  victim.   The 
rightful  heir  is  stUl  to  the  front; 
and  the  wrongful  heir  still  meets 
with  his  deserts  at  the  end  of  the 
piece.    Hie  vfllanous  lawyer  who 
has  fbrged  the  title  deeds  may  yet 
be  seen  in  his  native  harshness ; 
and  the  cowardly  fellow  who  has 
committed  the  murder,  and  receives 
all  the  Idtka  while  the  lawyer  re- 
ceiver all  the  halfpence,  shows  no 
sign  of  disappearing.   In  a  different 
class  of  melodrama  you  may  still 
hear  the  old  fiuniliar   sounds  of 
'  Ter-ator,  ter-emble,'  '  Belease  this 
lady,' '  Never  bu*  with  life,'  '  Then, 
villain,  receive  thy  death.'    Even 
the  serious  spectacle — that  is  to  say, 
the  spectacle  which  is  not  a  bur- 
lesque— ^may  yet  be  seen  on  the 
transpontine  staga    Notable  amon^ 
pieces  of  this  class  is  the  far-famed 
*  Mazeppa,'  which  has  just  been  re- 
vived once  more  at  Astley's.    Dn- 
crow,  I  believe,  first  played  the  part 
of  the  Tartar  prince,  and  after  him 
anothsr  celebrity  of  the   period, 
Oaz^Kek.  SIbbody  dreamed  in  those 
days  of  s  W^  representing  the  cha- 
racter; Wt  in  more  advanced  times 
Miss  IfisiAJn  undertook  the  daring 
deed,  and  now  another  lady  has 
followed  in   her   footeteps.     The 
piece  itself  is  about  as  absurd  a 
specimen  of  its  kind  as  can  well  be 
o(KQoeived,  and  is  made  more  so  by 
ili  eq[«estrian  scenes.    For  horses, 
atel  sie  no  longer  the  strong  point 
of  Astky's.    The  circus,  in  which 
Dmanm  himself  disported  upon  any 
nun^  of  bare-backed  steeds;  in 
whkb  IGm  Wciford  (I  think  that 
was  fibs  IMy'B  Mme)  enchanted  the 
yooth  of  tOie  MSlzopolis  with  her 
graceful  snd  sgie  equitetion ;   in 
which  lb.  Wiiiioomb  opposed  so 
gentlemanlike  s  demeanour  and  so 
discreet  a  view  of  things  in  general 
to  the  ribald  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  clown  ;~the  drcus  has 
disappeared,  and  is  turned  into  a 
pit,  which  is  half  stalls.   The  horses 
are  therefore  confined  ^to  the  stage, 
where  they  never  seezned  at  home, 
even  in  the  old  time.    And  such 
horses!     In  appearance  they  are 
more  like  cows  or  camels,  and  they 
have  scarcely  a  kick  or  a  canter 
among  them.     When  the  Polish 
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tjniit  COM,  'Bnng  forth  the  fiery 
untamed  steed  V  there  iB  a  general 
fihoat'of  laaghter,  far  everybody 
knowB  the  kind  of  steed  that  will 
oona    Be  is  sapposed  to  be 

'  A  Tartar  cf  tbe  Ukraine  breed, 
WHo  loobed  as  tboagh  the  speed  of  thought 
Was  in  tab  limbs,'— 

bat  in  reality  he  is  the  quietest 
aiuboaal  going,  or,  perhaps,  I  should 
say  not  going,  for  he  evidently  pre- 
fers the  negative  oondition.  And 
his  quietneBs  is  less  snggestive  of 
good  temper  than  of  age  and  weak- 
ness. Looking  at  the  acquiescent 
demeanoor  of  the  animal,  you  can- 
not resist  a  sosfHcion  that  tiiere  is  a 
cabnum  somewhere  outside,  sitting 
npoD  a  pair  of  empty  shafts,  and 
re^ftling  himself  with  beer  until  the 
oonclnsion  of  the  performance  shall 
enable  him  to  take  another  £ue. 

The  mnsioal  parts  of  tbe  piece 
are  the  best  rendered;  and  these 
aie  sni^Kvted  by  a  ^oung  lady  who, 
representing  a  Polish  maiden,  ap- 
pEopiiately  sings  such  songs  as 
'  Cherry  Bipe '  during  the  intervals 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the 
setsoenes. 

The  old-£uhioned  farce  is  not  so 
common  as  the  old-fashioned  melo- 
drama, but  it  may  still  be  seem  <hi 
the  stage.  Among  its  principal 
stock  characters  is  that  of  a  gay 
yoong  baronet— mostly  Sir  Charles 
or  Sir  Harry— who,  although  not 
deeecibed  as  being  in  the  army> 
wears  that  mixture  of  military  uni- 
fonn  and  mufti  which  is  considered 
such  'bad  form'  in  the  service. 
Thus  he  will  wear  an  ordinary 
frock-coat  and  white  waistcoat,  but 
hia  trouaen  will  have  red  sizipes 
down  tbe  sides,  and  on  his  head 
will  be  a  fonge  cap.  He  will  have 
his  cheeks  very  deeply  rouged,  and 
his  hair  very  tightly  curled.  He 
will  fspeak  not  exactly  in  a  'haw- 
haw'  manner,  but  with  something 
of  it-nquieker  and  sharper,  and  with 
a  dismal  afifeotation  of  sprightUness. 
His  walk  will  be  a  swagger,  and-his 
way  of  pffooeeding  characterized 
eKtrasively  by  kissing  the  servant- 
WBid  apoD  evecy  possible  occaaon. 

▲  favourite  opening  for  a  ftioe  of 
this  kind  is  srmiething  like  this: 
The  seeoe  is  the  exterior  of  a  house. 


supposed  to  be  an  inn,  having  a* 
swinging  sign  in  front,  and  a  bench 
for  teavellers  oonveniently  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  road — a  mouH 
tainous  oountiy  at  back.  Sir  Charles 
or  Sir  HarryoomesoQwitiia  pranoe, 
from  which  he  never  desists  during 
the  whole  scene,  progressing  prin- 
cipally backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  stage,  but  diverging  oc- 
casionally wh^  running  after  the 
servant-^naid  or  threatening  to  chas- 
tise the  boots  with  his  ridmg-whip. 
This  instrument,  by-the-way,  he 
never  &ils  to  carry,  and  to  flourish 
about  as  much  as  possible,  when 
not  engaged  in  the  latter  occupa- 
tion,  in  connection  with  a  white 
pocket-handkerchief. 

The  gay  young  baronet  is  fond  of 
introduciDg  himself  to  the  audience 
in  words  to  this  efS&d,  prancing  up 
and  down  all  the  time,  and  flourish- 
ing his  whip  or  his  handkerchief,  as 
the  case  may  be : — 

'Could  anything  be  moro  absurd 
than  my  situation  ?  Here  am  I,  Sir 
Harry  Hiover— the  gay,  tbe  bril- 
liant, the  popular  Sir  Harry — ^the 
caressed  of  countesses,  the  adored 
of  duchesses— >the  oivied  among 
men  of  fashion,  and  the  distiir- 
guished  among  men  of  wealth  for 
my  five  hundred  thousand  a  year- 
hare  am  I,  in  the  height  of  the 
London  season,  with  engagements 
twenty  deep,  dashing  away  cm  a 
sudden  and  finding  myself,  before  I 
know  where  I  am,  at  an  obscure 
Welsh  inn— and  all  through  a  little 
foot  and  ankle  and  a  glimpse  of  a 
ringlet  that  1  caught  gettmg  into 
the  railway  carriage  at  the  Great 
Western  station.  I  am  afraid  time 
will  never  teach  me  wisdom.  How- 
ever, being  embarked  in  the  chase, 
I  will  proceed.  She  alighted^she 
and  that  monster  of  an  elderly  gen- 
iieman — at  the  Llan— well,  Llan- 
something— station,  half  a  dozen 
miles  from  this,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  are  dwellers  in  this  same  charm- 
ing hostelry.  It  was  a  delightful 
glimpse— that  of  the  ringlet  and  the 
ankle— and  it  shall  not  be  my  foult 
if  I  do  not  make  their  better  ac- 
quaintanoe.  Here,  you  people  of 
tiie  house— waiter,  landlord,  some  of 
you— come  out  herel' 

The  people  of  the  house,  who  are 
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of  ootirae  qnite  aconstomed  to  im- 
Tellen  BiriTug  at  all  timeB  in  the 
day,  and  calling  them  ont  instead  of 
seeking  them  indde,  at  onoe  appear 
on  the  scene,  and  pay  the  (ustin* 
gnished  traveller  every  attention; 
all  bat  the  boots,  by-the-way,  who, 
bedng  Welsh,  talks  with  a  stroDg 
Yorkshire  accent,  and  is  more  than 
a  match  for  the  baroset  in  conver- 
saiion«  As  for  the  chambermaid 
ahready  alluded  to,  she  takes  the 
privilege  of  her  sex  to  keep  him  at 
a  distance  when  she  chooses,  and  to 
let  him  have  only  a  limited  number 
of  salutes.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  describe  the  progress  of  the  piece. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  owner  of 
the  ankle  and  the  ringlet  —  who 
duly  makes  her  appearance  while 
theabigail  is  lesistiDg  a  too  ardent 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  baronet 
— proves  to  be  the  cousin  of  that 
gentleman,  to  whom  she  has  been 
engaged  from  early  youth,  though 
the  pair  have,  curiously  enough, 
never  met  since  that  interesting 
period.  Some  difficulties  naturally 
now  arise;  but  the  young  lady, 
after  being  very  properly  shocked 
at  the  conduct  of  her  betrothed, 
fdTgives  him  in  the  end,  and  it  is  an 
understood  thing  that  he  is  never 
to  look  at  a  maid-servant  again.  A 
charming  idea  for  a  piece,  is  it 
not? 

The  old-fasliioned  comedy  is  not 
so  common  to  the  boards  as  the  old- 
fashioned  farce.  If  truth  must  be 
told,  it  is  rather  apt  to  be  dull; 
and  five  acts  become  a  serious 
matter  unless  all  are  particulariy 
well  wanted.  Of  course,  the  come- 
dies of  the  Bestoration  and  their 
successors  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
and  the  earlier  Georgian  era,  are  • 
lively  enough :  their  fault  is,  that 
they  are  rather  too  lively  for  our 
decorous  days,  when  the  public 
will  tolerate  any  kind  of  freedom  on 
the  stage  but  freedom  of  language, 
especially  if  the  author  has  the  l»d 
taste  to  be  witfy.  Gongreve  and 
Farquhar  have  been  played  a  great 
deal  within  the  memory  of  many 
playgoers;  but  we  never  hear  of 
them  now.  Goldsmith,  too,  is  re- 
vived at  intervals,  and  '  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer '  has  been  recently  meet- 
ing witii  considerable  success  at  the 


Si  Jameses.  Sheridan  is  not  likely 
to  be  lost  to  the  boards '  until  l^e 
times  do  alter'  very  considerably; 
but '  The  School  for  Scandal '  and 
'The  Bivals'  are  produced  at  less 
frequent  intervals  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  As  for  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
writers  of  her  time  or  thereabouts, 
their  visits  to  the  public  are  very 
few  and  ivt  between.  Their  works 
indeed  are  less  acceptable  than  those 
of  an  earlier  period,  for  it  is  to  them 
that  the  epithet  old-fashioned  may 
be  most  properly  applied.  A  play 
in  which  the  dramatis  personcn  re- 
present an  entirely  different  class 
of  manners,  as  they  wear  sn  entirely 
different  kind  of  costume,  from 
those  of  our  own  day  has  an  histo- 
rical character.  To  be  old-&shioned 
it  must  be  nearer  to  our  own  time, 
and  show  us  a  kind  of  i)eople  of 
whom  we  have  gained  some  idea 
from  our  grandfathers.  In  fiction 
of  all  kinds,  this  degree  of  distance 
as  to  time  is  found  to  be  least 
favourable  to  attractiveness,  and  it 
is  only  writers  of  the  highest  power 
who  are  above  the  rule.  The  novels 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  which 
reflect  contemporary  manners,  aru 
usui^ly  found  very  dull  reading 
compcured  with  those  of  the  last 
century,  written  under  similar  con- 
ditions— though,  to  be  sure,  there 
is  another  reason,  which  should  be 
sufficient  in  itself,  why  our  favour- 
ites of  the  last  century  should  have 
the  advantage. 

The  old-fashioned  comedy  proper 
is  certainly  not  popular  in  theee 
days,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  comedies  produced  in  our 
own  time,  for  until  recently,  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  write  ac- 
cording to  the  old  models,  and  there 
are  still  authors  who  adhere  to  the 
same  standard,  as  there  are  writers 
of  serious  plays  who  cling  to  the 
Elizabethan  styla  There  is  a  rage 
for  realism  setting  in;  but  we  are 
still  accustomed  on  the  London 
stage  to  a  great  many  conven- 
tionalities and  carelessness  as  to 
de^ls  which  used  to  be  taken  as 
matters  of  course.  Thus,  who  in  real 
life  salutes  another  person  with  '  Sir 
(or  Madam),  your  most  obedient?' 
Yet  it  is  done  in  dozens  of  dramas 
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professmg  to  represent  the  maimers 
of  to-day,  wbioa  are  continually  in 
the  playbills.  There  are  many 
other  exploded  forms  of  speech 
regularly  employed^  even  in  new 
pieces.  There  are  still  theatres  in 
liondon,  too,  in  which  you  may  see 
people  of  rank  and  fashion  assem- 
bling in  a  drawing-room  destitute 
of  a  carpet,  and  with  no  other  fur- 
niture than  is  necessary  for  the 
busLDess  of  the  scene — that  is  to  say, 
a  small  table  and  a  couple  of  chairs. 
The  latter,  too,  may  still  be  seen 
dragged  down  towaras  the  footlights 
in  order  that  the  occupant  of  the  one 
may  tell  the  occupant  of  the  other 
the  history  of  his  life,  or  his  loye,  or 
some  other  story  to  which  the 
audience  always  manifest  the  most 
profound  indifference.  Somebody 
baa  said  that  such  recitals  always 
commence  with,  '  It  is  now  scYen- 
teen  years  since  I  first  met  your 
&ther  on  foreign  service;'  but  I 
have  known  them  yaried  with,  *  It 
is  now  tweniy-one  years  since  your 
mother  became  my  bride.'  I  doubt 
whether  a  dozen  of  the  audience 
eTer  have  a  rery  dear  idea  of  the 
story,  whateyer  it  be.  I  should  not 
omit  to  mention,  too,  that  such  a 
dxawing-room  as  I  have  described 
is  UBually  entered  by  the  persons 
of  rank  and  fashion  aforesaid  in  a 
direct  manner  through  the  walls, 
the  more  Jimited  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  door  being  rigo- 
rously ignored :  and  further,  that  a 
gentleman  will  not  unfrequently 
enter  with  his  hat  on,  and  keep 
'the  cap  to  its  proper  use'  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  apartment  How« 
oyer,  these  blunders  get  balanced 
in  the  long  nm ;  for  the  same  gen- 
tleman is  as  likely  as  not  to  appear 
out  of  doors,  say  in  a  street,  with 
nothing  upon  his  head  but  his  hair, 
while  the  object  of  his  affections, 
whom  he  meets  in  the  same  place, 
wears  a  delightfully  dicdUU  cos- 
tume, the  young  lady  haying  been 
obliged,  by  dramatic  exigencies,  to 
dra»  early  for  the  ball  in  the^iext 
soena  Such  mistakes  are  not  of 
coarse  myade  at  theatres  which  pro- 
iiaBS  to  be  carefully  conducted;  but 
even  these  al^e  not  free  from  occa- 
sional  lapses,  when  particular  per- 
formers choose  to  haye  their  own 


way.  There  is  no  actor  on  the 
stage  who  studies  details  more  than 
the  gentleman  who  created  the 
character  of  Lord  Dundreary.  But 
we  neyertheless  find  his  lordship, 
while  on  a  yisit  at  a  country  house, 
appearing  in  the  drawing-room  in 
his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  not 
by  accident,  but  as  a  matter  of 
course;  the  other  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, not  being  conyentional  dandies 
with  no  ideas  beyond  the  proprie- 
ties of  dress,  appearing  in  proper 
coats  and  boots.  I  am  sorry  to  ob- 
serye  also,  that  in  another  piece  the 
same  eminent  actor  wears  that  horri- 
ble (in  military  eyes)  mingling  of 
uniform  and  mufti  which  I  Imye 
noticed  in  the  baronet  of  the  old- 
fashioned  farce. 

Mr.  Bobertson'scomedies  aroessen- 
tially  dramas  of  the  day.  The  author 
draws  from  life  as  it  is,  spuming 
precedents  and  throwing  conyen- 
tionahties  to  the  winds.  His  pieces 
haye  been  put  upon  the  stage — cer- 
tainly at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  where  the  best  of  them 
appeared— in  accordance  with  his 
thoroughly  realistic  ideas.  In  the 
representation  of  '  Caste '  and  '  So- 
ciety' there  was  no  ground  for 
cayil,  so  thoroughly  true  were  the 
pictures  presented  to  the  life  that 
IS  about  us,  and  I  am  not  here  dia« 
cussmg  them  in  any  other  aspect 
In '  Ours,'  the  details  of  garrison  life 
were  rendered  with  greit  correct- 
ness. Even  the  uniforms  had  the 
unexampled  merit  of  being  correct 
to  a  button,  though  it  was  sad  to 
see  the  colonel  wearing  a  leather 
instead  of  a  brass  scabbard  to  his 
sword.  And  the  scene  in  tho 
Crimea— otherwise  strikingly  effsc- 
tiye— was  more  than  could  be  jus- 
tified by  probabilities.  Fancy  three 
ladies — two  of  them  young  and 
unmarried— going  out  unprotected 
to  the  seat  of  war,  arriying  before 
Sebastopol  without  haying  turned  a 
hair  of  their  sable  mantles,  and 
inyading  an  officer's  hut  during  his 
absence,  whUe  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  who  make  a  sortie  while 
one  of  the  fsAx  yisitore  is  making 
a  pudding.  Such  playfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  young  ladies  would 
be  yery  appropriate  to  Aldershot, 
where  we  haye  known  charming 
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thlogs  of  the  kind  done,  to  the 
bewilderment  of  camp  duty ;  but  it 
is  too  much  to  cany  the  imagina- 
tion in  each  a  caee  to  the  Crimea. 
Xn  other  reepecte,  the  interior  eco- 
nomy of  tiie  hut-- supposing  its 
occupants  to  be  remarkably  well 
pioyided  for— is  fiiitbf al]y  p(»trayed. 
One  word,  however,  about  finding 
the  marshal's  baton  in  the  French 
soldier's  knapsack.  The  incident 
is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  point ; 
but  to  find  the  baton  there,  not  in 
the  spirit  but  in  the  flesh — thatii 
to  say,  in  the  wood— is  surely  a 
stretch  of  poetic  licence.  Does  the 
author  suppose  that  a  marshars 
baton  is  regularly  served  out  in  the 
iVench  army  as  part  of  the  kit  of  a 
private  soldier  ?  I  have  heard  such 
a  statement  gravely  made  by  persons 
who  have  put  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion upon  the  well-known  figure  of 
speech.  But  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  Mr.  Eobertson  could  be  so 
foolish ;  and  his  joke  is  as  forced 
as  that  of  the  gentleman  who  carried 
a  nutmeg- grater  in  his  pocket  in 
order  to  punningly  prove  compara- 
tive superiority  when  he  had 
entrapped  his  friends  into  making 
the  remark  that  somebody  or  other 
was  a  great  man. 

We  would  not  williDgly  be  with- 
out  any  one  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
plays,  whatever  failings  may  be 
mund  in  t^ome  of  them ;  but  it 
is  well  that  he  should  he  warned 
that  he  will  lose  his  character  for 
realism  if  he  persists  in  depart- 
ing from  nature  as  he  has  done 
in  *  Dreams '  and  to  some  extent  in 
'School.'  In  the  latter  piece,  for 
instance  (it  will  idways  be  welcome, 
if  only  fur  the  sweet  idyll  of  the 
milk-jug),  there  is  an  ot)vious  ab- 
surdity in  the  idea  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  at  an  establish- 
ment for  young  ladies  being  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  swell  men- 
about-town.  The  public  want 
sterner  f^tuff  than  this,  in  the  way 
of  probability,  from  the  authcnr  of 
'  GftBte '  and  '  Society :'  and  as  be  is 
well  able  to  supply  it  he  would  do 
well  to  take  the  nint,  or  a  time  will 
come  when  playgoers  will  no  longer 
be  trifled  with,  when  they  will 
assert  themselves,  when  they  will 
rise  as  one  man,  and  then  deeds 


will  be  done  from  the  oontemplfr- 
tion  of  which  the  well-regulated 
mind  revolts.  Already  there  are  deep 
murmurings  of  repressed  discontent 
such  as  fMreoede  the  &11  of  empires. 
Mr.  Boucieault  has  long  sinoe 
left  legitimate  comedy  for  the  drama 
of  eS&ci  and  sensatMBu  fie  does 
not  profess  to  represent  society,  of 
whatever  class,  as  Mr.  Boberteon 
does.  £flfect  is  the  first  object,  and 
sensation  is  made  wherever  possible. 
In  his  most  successful  dramas  of  the 
class  in  question  he  does  not  seek  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  with  a 
view  to  a  veiy  litml  reflecticm.  He 
prefers  to  pick  and  choose — to  be 
natural,  no  doubt,  bat  to  make 
nature  subservient  to  his  own  ends. 
In  the  'Colleen  fiawn,'  for  instance 
— the  best  play  of  its  kii  d  that  he 
has  produced — he  is  generally  truth- 
ful as  regards  character;  but  his 
incidents  are  conventionally  roman- 
tic, and  are  treated  acccwdingly. 
I  make  this  distinction  in  no  spirit 
of  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  I 
consiaer  suc^  a  use  of  material  far 
more  ccmsistent  with  true  art  than 
subservience  to  a  spirit  of  realism 
which  is  very  well  m  its  way,  bat 
is  apt  to  make  things  too  reaL  The 
same  commendation  must  be  givea 
to  pieces  like  the  'Peep  o'Day/ 
which  have  owed  their  existence 
to  similar  inspiration.  The  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  such  successes — 
which  the  authors  thems^vea  have 
not  been  able  to  rival — has  been 
to  call  into  existence  a  certain  class 
of  dramas  in  which  the  realism 
takes  the  principal  instead  of  liie 
subordinate  part  As  invention  has 
failed—and  now  can  invention  help 
failing  under  the  force  of  such  pe- 
culiar demands  ? — it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  get  a  set  of  material 
accessories  together,  and  make  plays 
to  fit  them.  On  a  larger  and  more 
elaborate  scale  it  is  only  the  old 
story  over  again  —  the  imaginary 
Mr.  Crummies  having  the  play 
written  for  the  introduction  of  the 
punm  and  the  washing-tube,  or  the 
real  Mr.  Davidge  having  the  piece 
constructed  especially  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  pig.  The  latler  is. 
I  believe,  an  acknowledged  incid^it 
in  theatrical  anniU&  The  '  Streets 
of  London '  gave  us  an  idea  of  what 
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this  kmd  ci  tUng  might  come  to; 
md  laiierly|we  haye  had  the '  Qieat 
City/  beyond  wiuob.  the  force  of 
nalism— as  £ur  as  material  matters 
aze  eonoenied— can  no  further  go. 
Its  author,  Mr.  Hallidayy  had  a 
i^^  to  try  his  hand  in  heating 
irvals  iqion  their  own  groond,  and 
the  pieee,  regarded  in  the  light  of 
itiOinipwtBfwinnH>  was  as  good  as  a 
piece  eoohihe.  Bat  Mr.  Halliday 
«an  do  fiu  better  things.  He  has 
done  far  better  things,  and  is  still 
doing  them;  and  nobody  can  know 
better  than  himself  that  the '  Great 
City'  is  xatiwr  low  art.  One  of  its 
most  striking  effects  was  the  intro- 
daotioa  mpaa  the  stage  of  a  real 
Hansom  cab.  Soioly  there  must 
belaomethmg  wrong  in  the  popular 
appreciation  of  the  drama,  if  a 
TtosTHn  cab,  which  we  pass  with- 
out notice  twenty  times  srday  in 
the  streetBy  gains  the  applause  of  a 
liondon  audience  in  pretoenoe  to 
the  best  dialogue  and  the  best 
nitnatioBS  imagined  by  the  author. 
The  &uit  lies  with  the  audience, 
donbtless;  but  the  author  and  the 
inanagBr  are  surely  open  to  objec- 
tion tf  thoy  meet  such  weaknesses 
half  way.  Howerer,  this  kind  of 
sttraetion  is  well-nigh  used  up. 
Yon  csnnot  go  much  beyond  a 
Hansnm  cab  in  your  rage  for  leal- 
isB ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  more 
(MnsitLTe  portkm  of  the  public  will 
not  he  much  troubled  for  the  future 
with  noTcltieB  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Halliday,  for  instanoe,  is  deroting 
MBMelf  to  worics  of  a  better  and 
mose  congenial  character,  and  has 
thorough^  oui^giown  the  'Great 
City,'  as  nobody  who  has  seen 
'OiBckmate'  and  'Love's  Doctor' 
can  doubt— to  say  nothing  of '  Little 
Emiy.*  which,  adapted  as  it  is  &om 
Mr.  Bidkens'  norel,  evinces  an 
nmonnt  oi  care  and  skill  that  would 
i»ve  made  an  original  piece.  Mr. 
Halliday,  1^-tiie*way,  does  not  pio- 
foas  mose  realism  than  need  be  in  his 
dramas  cC  society,  as  he  holds  our 
iM  foiend  the  mirror  up  to  natural 
ecndMiona,  and  is  certoinly  ftot  a 
veinesidiitaiiTe  of  conyentionalities 
for  their  own  sake. 

Mr.  Bynm,  who,  as  we  all  know. 
Is  capable  of  the  wildest  burieeques, 
IS  now  steadify  cultivating  what 


may  be  called  the  natural  drama-^ 
in  the  sense  that  wine  merchuitB 
say  natural  sheny,  that  is-  to  say, 
an  article  free,  as  far  as  possible, 
firom  those  'fortifying'  additiims, 
without  which  it  was  supposed  im- 
possible to  please  the  pablie  palate. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  he  is  sa 
successful  in  the  higher  as  in  the 
lower  walk  of  his  art  Mr.  Bmv 
nand  has  also  essayed  serious  writ- 
ing, but  not  as  yet  with  mudi 
attempt  at  originality.  '  The  Turn 
of  the  Ude,'  for  instance,  is  taken 
from  anovel,  and,  though  an  excels 
lent  piece,  can  scarcely  he  classed 
amone  Hie  'natural' order;  while 
'  Morden  Grange,'  also  taken  ftom 
anovel,  is  ^bnuidied' with  conven- 
tionalism beyond  even  the  puUio 
power  of  appreciation.  Mr.  Bumaod 
will,  doubtless,  do  better  things,  and 
when  he  has  worked  a  little  more 
of  the  fun  out  ai  him,  will,  I  dare 
say,  consent  to  settle  down  into  the 
sober  positbn  of  one  of  the  best 
dramatists  of  the  day. 

I  have  now  referred  to  all  of  the 
five  gentlemen  whoee  works  may 
be  said  to  monopolise  the  London 
stage,  as  for  as  regular  supi^y  is 
concerned.  *Mr.  Boueicault  and 
Mr.  Byron  have  an  advantage  over 
their  brother  authors  in  being  actom 
also,  and  able  to  appear  in  person 
in  theirown  plays.  Mr.  Boueicault 
has  not,  of  late  years,  undertidDatt 
the  more  active  line  of  duty;  but 
everybody  knows  his  claims  as  a 
thorough  artist  in  the  profession. 
Mr.  Byron  has  only  just  begun — 
— in  London  at  any  rate— to  appear 
on  the  boards^  but  his  success  has 
been  so  considerable  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  of  his  vsmaining.  He 
will  probably  play  only  in  special 
parts,  like  Mr.  Sothem,  with  whose 
peculiar  turn  of  talent  he  has  a 
great  deal  in  common. 

Mr.  Sothem  has  had  mueh  to  do 
with  the  new  movement,  which 
insists  upon  society  being  repre- 
sented on  the  stage.  But,  corioosiy 
enough,  he  began,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  a  caricature;  and  his  subse- 
quent impersonatwns,  of  a  quieter 
nature,  were,  after  all,  not  more 
like  gentlemen  of  tiie  world  tiian 
simihur  characters  had  been  me- 
viously  made  by  Mr.  Chules  ma- 
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ihewi,  and  a  &w-*not  ytrj  vmaj, 
it  must  be  ooDfeBsed— of  his  sohooL 
Bat  tJbiero  was  a  ciy  that  gentlemen 
—that  18  to  say,  persona  who  oonld 
play  gentlemen—wexe  scarce  upon 
the  stage*  and  Mr.  Sothem,  i^art 
tdways  firam  Lord  Dondreary,  was 
leoognized  as  one  who  oooldi  as  far 
as  mmself  was  concerned,  snpply 
the  deficiency.  Here  is  a  man,  said 
the  pnblic,  who  lires  in  good  so- 
ciety and  can  depict  its  maimers 
witibiont  going  ont  of  his  way.  Mr. 
Sothem,  like  others  on  the  stage 
folfilling  the  same  oonditiODS,  was 
of  coarse  able  to  do  this ;  bat,  some- 
how, this  actor's  most '  gentleman- 
like '  ohancters  hsTe  not  been  the 
most  saocessf 4L  The  pablio  always 
retam  to  their  first  loyes,  and  when 
they  cannot  get  Lord  Dandreary, 
they  are  likely  to  prefer  'Brother 
Sam'  to  the  actor's  less  broad 
creations.  The  yerdict  is  a  litUe 
onfair  to  Mr.  Sothem,  who  would 
perhaiNi  have  made  a  better  stand 
had  ms  introdaotion  taken  place 
in  a  non-sensational  character.  Bat 
the '  gentlemanly  interest '  is  strong 
in  its  demands  upon  the  stage. 
There  are  a  large  dass,  in  &ct, 
who  want  plays  acted  ^y  c^tlemen 
for  gentlemen — as  one  might  sup- 
pose, a  dramatic  version  of  the '  Ful 
Mall  Gazette/  accepting  that  jour- 
nal's own  account  of  itself;  and 
much  the  same  requirement  is 
made  in  the  case  of  ladies,  as  re- 
gards manners  and  appearance, 
Uiough  beau^  and  talent  are  of 
course  republican  institutions  with 
the  sex,  and  are  independent  of 
conyentional  distinctions.  The  con- 
sequence is  a  new  qualification  for 
an  engag^ent  at  a  theatre — ^that 
the  candidate  should  not  be  an 
actor. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
man  who  is  not  an  actor  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  gentleman ;  but  it  must 
be  said  for  the  amateur  element  on 
the  stage  that  it  is  principally  re- 
presented by  persons  who,  without 
the  help  of  tiieir  adopted  profession, 
haye  a  right  to  be  so  ranked.  And 
their  influence  upon  the  drama  has 
certainly  been  beneficial,  not  only 
in  their  own  persons,  but  on  ac- 
count of  a  certein  stimdard  of  taste 
which  they  establish  and  maintain. 


There  are  men  among  the  vogolar 
professionals  who  are  just  as  good 
gentlemen  in  eyery  sense  of  ih» 
term;  but  they  are  apt  to  be  spoiled 
by  the  traditions  of  stage  bosiness, 
and  to  do  less  justice  to  themselyes 
than  they  would  had  they  nuule 
their  start  at  the  present  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  yolunteers— «8 
we  may  call  them  in  contradistiaifr- 
tion  to  the  regulars— are  not  always 
su£Sciently  strong  meat  for  the  de* 
mands  of  a  good  play— a  pli^  with 
a  healthy  appetite  for  yigorous  act- 
ing. Their  performance  isfirequently 
pale  as  their  cheeks  would  he  with* 
out  the  rouge,  and  the  hare's  foot  is 
an  institution  that  cannot  yet  be 
dispensed  with  at  a  theatre,  either 
in  its  figuratiye  or  its  literal  sensa. 
But  as  such  men  get  matored  thegr 
make  efficient  actors  in  eyery  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  and  exercise, 
as  has  been  said,  a  decidedly  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  stage.  Of 
the  ladies  I  must  spesk  with  reserye. 
In  the  theatre,  as  in  the  world,  there 
are  ladies  and  ladies;  but  the  boards 
were  neyer  wanting  in  grace  and 
beauty,  and  the  presence  of  women 
who  ought  to  haye  been  duchessee 
and  countesses  by  natural  right,  as 
so  many  indeed  have  become  by 
right  of  their  husbands.  And  who 
would  dare  to  say  that  they  are  not 
represented  in  the  present  day? 
There  is  no  wont  of  actresses  of  uio 
present  generation  who  are  able  to 
portray  the  loanners  of  society  of  a 
yeiy  different  kind  &om  that  de- 
picted in  'Formosa.'  And  with 
regard  to  the  much-discussed  merits 
of  this  piece,  I  may  here  remark 
that  it  is  one  which  ought  not  to 
haye  been  either  written  or  pro- 
duced. It  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
a  certain  kind  of  nature  that  ought 
not  to  be,  and  with  a  gre^t  deal  of 
distortion  into  the  bargain.  Sup- 
posing the  delineation  to  be  tibo* 
roughly  accurate,  it  still  does  not 
follow  that  because  certain  eyils 
exist  they  are  fitted  for  represents^ 
tion  on  the  stage.  People  go  to  the 
theatte,  after  all,  for  amusement 
rather  than  instruction,  and  where 
instruction  is  giyen  it  should  be 
instruction  of  a  beneficial  kind. 
'  Formosa'  is  calculated  to  instruct 
people  in  some  things  that  they 
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ODglit  not  to  know;  and  in  the  case 
of  those  who  do  Imow  them,  there 
JB  an  obTiona  objection  to  snch  snb- 
joolB  being  made  matters  for  diyer- 
aion.  Toa  might  with  eqnal  pro- 
priety convert  physical  diseases  as 
moral  diseases  to  dramatic  nse;  and 
who  would  like  to  make  merry  oyer 
a  Tiyid  leprssentation  of  a  case  of 
smaU-pox  or  scarlet  fever,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sensation  incidents 
of  epilepsy? 

A  qnestioQ  arising  out  of  the  in* 
flnx  of  the  Yolnnteer  element  npon 
the  stage  was  recently  discussed  in 
a  weeuy  journal — I  mean  the  posi- 
tion of  tlM  actor  in  social  life.  The 
negro's  place  in  nature  has  aflforded 
occasion  ibr  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  among  scientific  men, 
batpoompiued  with  the  actor's  place 
in  socis^,  it  would  be  £Bunle  of  sdn- 
tion.  fQtherto  people  haye  not 
Inmbled  themselves  much  upon  the 
anlqect  Most  of  us  have  been  con- 
tent to  consider  the  actor  as  we 
consider  the  members  of  other  caU- 
in^  Supposing  that  we  had  no 
olgection  to  the  profession  upon 
oonscientious  grounds — and  some 
people  really  have  even  in  these 
enlightened  days^we  would  asso- 
ciate with  him  if  he  complied  with 
the  usual  conditions  which  make  a 
man  a  gentleman,  and  if  he  did  not 
we  would  have  as  little  to  do  with 
him  as  possible,  or  decline  the 
honour  of  his  aoquaintance  alto- 
gether. But  in  these  days  some- 
thing more,  it  seems,  is  demanded. 
When  we  meet  an  actor  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  who  he  may  happen  to 
be.  He  may  be  a  disguised  duke,  a 
mnte  inglorious  marquis,  a  retired 
yisooant,  a  baron  who  does  not  wish 
the  &ct  to  be  generally  known,  and 
the  chances  are,at  any  rate,  that  he  is 
amanof  good  fiiunily  with  a  univer- 
ai^  training,  a  position  in  a  county, 
and  perhaps  a  rank  derived  from  a 
eoauDisBionin  the  Guards.  Suchmen 
require  a  different  recognition  from 
aoeiety  than  that  which  is  generally 
accorded  to  the  profession,  and  com* 
plain  that  they  are  looked  down 


upon  because  they  are  on  the  stage. 
I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the 
kind.  Some  people  of  rank — who 
are  only  people  of  rank — ^may  sneer 
at  them  for  their  connection  with 
the  stage,  just  as  they  would  sneer 
at  them  for  taking  to  any  other  pur- 
suit that  has  the  vulgar  look  of 
being  a  means  to  'get  a  living.' 
But  our  volunteers  should  despise 
demonstrations  of  the  kind.  Tho 
people  best  worth  knowing,  of  any 
ranK,  will  not  make  such  fools  of 
themselves.  Moreover,  let  them 
remember  what  Al&ed  Tennyson 
says — 

<  An  artist,  air.  aliould  rest  in  Art, 

And  waive  a  little  of  bia  claim- 
To  have  the  deep  poetic  heart 
la  more  than  all  poetic  fame.* 

And  the  deep  dramatic  heart,  I 
suppose,  is  equally  worthy  of  re- 
spect Moreover,  our  volunteers 
i^ould  remember  that  they  are 
volunteers — ^that  they  have  gone  into 
the  profession  of  their  own  free  will 
and  keep  some  other  men  out  of  it 
As  reguds  social  status,  therefore, 
they  have  no  right  to  dictate,  but 
should  take  their  chance  with  the 
rest  of  their  class. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  see,  from 
a  complaint  in  a  daily  paper,  that 
the  amateur  mania  has  extended 
to  the  supers.  The  regulars,  it 
seems,  even  in  their  humble  line, 
are  being  superseded  by  volunteers, 
who  are  taking  their  places  in  the 
pantomimes  and  actually  perform 
for  nothiug.  How  about  their  social 
status  ?  I  should  like  to  be  informed 
upon  the  point  It  is  sad  to  hear 
of  this  supercession,  for  which  the 
managers  are  the  persons  to  blame ; 
but  otherwise  the  volunteer  move- 
ment in  connection  with  the  drama 
has  certainly  done  good;  and,  apart 
from  absurd  exaggerations  of  realism 
— especially  when  extended  to  un- 
necessary accessories  in  the  way  of 
material — there  is  a  better  approach 
in  the  present  day  than  there  has 
ever  been  before  to  the  proper  re- 
presentation of  Society  on  the  Stage. 

a  L.  B. 
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FROM  SAINT  LUKE'S  HEAD  TO  THE  CAT. 


IT  IB  the  boaieBt,  the  noisieflt,  the 
most  faardworkiiig  aad  prao- 
tioal»  and,  with  ooe  or  two  esoep- 
tionB,  the  most  muwrourj  street  in 
all  LoDdoa.  It  is  a  narrow  street-^ 
parements,  roadway,  and  all,  would 
soaroe  measure  twenty  feet  It  is 
not  a  long  street  From  top  to 
bottom  and  on  either  side  the 
nnmbers  on  the  houses  &11  short 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty.  At  one 
end  of  this  street,  which  is  White- 
cross  Street,  the  head  of  Saint  Luke 
stands  sentry;  at  the  other  end 
the  Gat  constantly  guards  the 
comer. 

On  a  Saturday  night  the  street  in 
question  is  impassable  to  all  save 
tnose  whose  business  carries  them 
tibere.  The  said  business  is  *  mar- 
keting/ the  ekeing  out  of  the  wages 
of  Ihe  work  of  the  week  just  expired 
towards  the  support  of  that  grand 
old  institution  of  the  EnffUsh 
poor  man,  a  comfortable  Sunday's 
dinner,  and  in  making  such  other 
domestic  purchases  as  may  be. 
Standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
gloomy  old  church  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  Whitecroes  Street, 
lifter  dark  on  a  Saturday  night, 
presents  a  strange  spectacle.  As 
&r  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  dense 
mass  of  higgling  haggling  humani^ 
blocks  the  parement  and  chokes  up 
the  roadway,  while  the  deafening 
din  of  a  thousand  leather- lunged 
hucksters,  bellowing  the  price  and 
prime  quality  of  their  goods,  blends 
to  make  a  sullen  roar  quickset  with 
shrill  and  sudden  exclamations  that 
sound  like  cries  of  pain,  while  the 
glare  of  gas  and  the  smoke  and 
name  of  naphtha  lamps  fill  the  at- 
mosphere with  a  luminous  sulphur- 
coloured  basse  that  takes  not  kindly 
to  the  night  clouds,  but  piles  up 
aboTe  the  narrow  gut  it  was  belched 
firam  and  lingers  there  till  midnight, 
when  the  roaring  below  ceases  and 
the  flames  are  extinguished,  and  by- 
and-by  the  dinging  mist  is  dispersed 
by  the  keen  winds  that  herald  the 
morning. 

It  is  when  the  glare  is  at  its 
brightest,  the  roar  at  its  fullest, 
that  Saint  Luke  and  the  Cat  axe 


most  vigtlani  The  eyes  of  the 
foimer  twinkle  merrily  in  a  score  of 
fSf^J  gM-Jots,  and  the  mttny  mouths 
of  the  saint,  represented  by  the 
ftequent  doors  of  the  cstablishnunt 
in  which  lie  dweUs,  hang  ajar  and 
on  nimble  leash  in  hungry  expec- 
tation of  fools  to  devour;  while 
the  Gat  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street  licks  herwhiskerB  and  purs 
deceitful  pranuses  of  rich  cordiafai 
and  of  cream  of  the  Talley ,  her  daws, 
which  her  Telyet  pawa  coneeal,  all 
the  time  itching  to  Boratoh  the 
hard  earning  out  of  tiie  pfioches  of 
the  silly  mice  thftt  Tsntare  withai 
her  reach. 

Whiteeross  Street  is,  to  all  intentB 
and  purposes,  a  market-plaoe,  and 
its  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  made  ao 
entirely  by  eostemioiigers  and  har- 
rowmen.  On  a  Saturday  ni^t, 
supposiBg  that  one  preBerved  coo- 
rage  enough  to  push  his  way 
amongst  the  motley  crowd,  he  would 
possibly  overlook  this  peculiarity 
in  the  tremendous  rave  and  hubbub 
that  prevail ;  but  at  a  comparativdy 
quiet  time — Monday  morning,  for 
instance — ^it  is  pUunly  ^>partait. 
It  was  Monday  morning  when  I  was 
there,  and  no  longer  ago  than  a 
month. 

The  tide  of  trade  at  thai  tine 
was  decidedly  at  slack,  and  yet  the 
number  of  banows  amounted  to  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-lour; 
stationarv  and  drawn  up  m  line  to 
the  curbing  of  the  exceedingly 
narrow  pavement  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  the  variety  ci 
articles  for  sale  on  these  banows. 
Every  sort  of  greengrocery,  of 
course,  and  a  very  large  suppl^  of 
fish— many  tons  of  it,  I  should  say — 
perifiotly  fresh  and  whofasome,  and 
retailed  at  prices  that,  could  th^ 
have  witnessed,  would  have  caused 
those  d(»nestio  eeonomiBtB  who  write 
to  the '  Times '  to  stare  in  amazemoit. 
As  many  perhaps  as  half  the 
number  of  the  barrows  were  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  edibles:  the  re- 
mainder, with  the  broad  boards  laid 
on  them,  served  as  repoeitories  for 
anything  and  everything^  including 
tinware,    and    crockeryware,    and 
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aeeoDdhand  toola»  and  cheap  mil- 
lipeij,  and  aecondhaad  scrapa  and 
fiindersof  ribboBBand  Heathens  and 
miifiliiiSy  ia  which  the  finriuonable 
femaleB  of  the  locality  take  deb'ght : 
and  meD's  hats  as  low  as  sixpence 
emck,  and  women's  boots  quite  new 
axfed  generally  at  the  dispoml  of 
Mr.  Moses — good-looking  articles, 
but  nndoabtedly  awful  rubbishy  at 
two  shillings  and  threepence  the 
pair.  Everything  offered  for  sale 
In  Poverty's  market  must  be  cheap, 
dirt  cheap.  Here  is  a  piled-up 
heap  of  foncy  brooms  and  brashes 
branded  with  the  Queen's  brand, 
and  donbtiess  outcasts  from  B(Hne 
government  offica  These  are 
going  at  a  ridiculoasly  low  fignre, 
as  little  88  a  halfpenny  being  asked 
for  a  by  no  means  '  bald  and  im-» 
potent '  scmbbing-brnsb,  while  ser* 
vioeaUe  k>ng  Ixooms  fetched  no 
more  than  twopence.  Job  lots  of 
wall-papers  (or  covering  roomr walls ; 
splendid  pictnzes  at  a  shilling  a 
pair,  for  their  further  decoration 
after  they  are  covered.  Knives 
and  foikSy  huKly  bits  of  stuff  for 
towelling,  doormats,  secondhand 
ooate  and  waistcoats,  bits  of  carpet, 
copper-lids,  haberdashery,  savealis 
for  candles,  and  a  thousand  other 
things. 

The  shops  (with  a  mighty  excep* 
tion,  to  be  presently  mentioned) 
make  no  great  i^ow.  In  such  a 
market-place  it  might  be  expected 
that  butefaers'  shops  would  be  nu- 
merous ;  but  from  St.  Luke's  Head 
to  the  Gat  they  only  number  thir- 
teen. Of  bakers'  shops  there  are 
less  by  three,  Pawnbroking  is  ac- 
counted a  good  trade  in  squalid 
regions,  the  fourpenny  and  sixpenny 
pawns  telling  up.  very  handsomely. 
Whiteeross  Street  contains  but  two 
pawnbrokers — however,  legitimate 
establishments,  that  is  to  say,  that 
fearlessly  and  lawfully  bang  out 
their  triplet  of  golden  spheres  as  a 
trade  sign;  but  the  number  of  un- 
licensed pawnbrokers  abounding  in 
that  neighbourhood  is  alarming  to 
think  (X.  On  either  side.  White- 
eroes  Street  is  skirted  by  a  complete 
networkof  courts  and  alleys  (those  to 
the  right  communi(»Eiting  with  that 
most  awful  of  London  thorough&res 
known  as  Gk)lden  Lane),  and  each 


has  at  least  one 'leaving-shop.'  You 
may  know  the  leaving-shop  at  a 
glance  by  the  peculiar  scH't  of  goods 
they  put  in  the  windows  and  outside 
the  doors  for  sale — the '  lots '  as  a  rule 
being  kept  together  just  as  they 
were  brought  for  money  to  be  a(£- 
vanced  on  them.  And  if  space  were 
here  allowed  me,  I  shouki  much 
like  to  express  at  length  my  opinion 
of  these  places.  In  short,  I  don't 
believe  that  they  are  nearly  so  bad 
as  they  are  painted;  and  when  I 
spoke  of  their  great  number  aa 
something  alarming  to  think  of,  I 
rather  meant  as  regards  the  reck- 
less non-recognition  of  the  law  fay 
the  leaving-shop  keepera  Of  this 
much  I  am  certain,  it  is  as  wrong 
as  wrong  can  be  to  suppose  that  a 
'  leaving-shop '  is  invariably  merely 
another  name  for  a  svstematic  repo- 
sitory for  stden  goods ;  and  I  don't 
care  in  the  least  what  the  police  say' 
to  the  contrary.  The  police  very 
frequently  affect  to  be  authorities  in 
matters  of  which  they  are  quite 
ignorant.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
the  'leaving-shop'  anywhere  is  a 
desirable  tustitution,  but  practically 
its  operations  are  as  conducive  to 
the  convenienee  of  its  customers  aa 
the  establishments  of  Mr.  Attenbo- 
rough.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  it  is  only  such  goods  aa 
the  legitimate  pawnbroker  rejects 
that  are  carried  to  the  '  leaving- 
shop.'  As  a  rule  the  regular  pawn- 
broker  will  not  negotiate  a  smaller 
loan  than  fourpence;  if  the  se- 
curity offered  is  worth  less»  he 
turns  it  aivay ;  but  the  leavingHshop 
keeper  will  lend  as  little  as  two- 

genca  The  regular  pawnbroker  will 
ave  nothing  to  do  with  pots  and 
pans,  or  odd  knives  and  forks,  or  a 
kettle  or  a  fender,  or  any  other  of 
the  more  unwieldy  and  shabby 
household  gods  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  ;  whereas  the  leaving-shop 
keeper  will  receive  them  and  ad- 
vance a  loan  on  them  with  much 
cheerfulness.  If  the  leaving-shop 
will  not  have  them,  the  scratching 
of  the  wolf  at  the  door  being  inexo- 
rable, they  must  be  sold  outright, 
and  a  considerable  stride  be  at  the 
same  time  made  towards  the  work- 
house. 
To  return,  however,  to  Whiteeross 
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Street  and  its  shops.  Besides  the 
ten  bakers,  and  the  thirteen 
butchers^  and  the  two  pawnbro- 
kers, there  are  fiye  oookshops,  six 
establishments  (as  airy  and  open  as 
any  public  soup  kitchen)  for  sup- 
plying their  patrons  with  hot 
stewed  eels  and  pea-soup,  to  be 
served  in  small  yellow  basins  with 
iron  spoons,  and  to  be  eaten  stand- 
ing either  at  the  counter  or  on  the 
pavement  at  the  door.  Then  there 
are  five  shops  that  do  a  roaring  trade 
in  what  in  Whitecross  Street  is 
known  as '  awful/  which  term  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of '  o&l/  and  ap- 
plies to  the  heads,  hearts,  and  livers 
of  oxen  and  the  feet  and  intestines  of 
sheep.  In  most  cases  the  cat's-meat 
business  is  included  in  the  'awM' 
category. 

Bat  there  yet  remains  to  bemen« 
tioned  the  shops  that  in  Whitecross 
Street  figure  more  prominently  than 
any— the  gin-shops  and  the  beer- 
shops.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  far  advanced  in  teetotal  prin- 
ciples ;  but  when  I  had  reckoned  up 
the  fall  number  of  these  dens 
abounding  in  that  brief  narrow 
street— when  I  had  entered  one  and 
all  of  them,  and  taken  note  of  their 
interiors — and  when  I  came  to  re- 
flect on  the  terrible  quantity  of  poi- 
sonous, maddening  liquor  that  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  business  they 
must  dispense,  and  the  class  of  per- 
sons it  was  dispensed  among,  I 
think  that  I  never  felt  more  kindly 
disposed  towards  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  or  so  much  regretted  that  his 
recent  bill  for  .the  better  regulation 
of  the  liquor  traffic  was  shelved. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  confirmed 
in  my  previously-expressed  opinion 
that  the  noble  band  of  which  Sir 
Wilfrid  is  so  worthy  a  leader  did 
not  make  the  most  of  the  mate- 
rials at  his  command ;  neither  him 
nor  his  colleagues.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  this  refer  to  the  speeches 
that  at  the  time  were  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nothing  new 
was  brought  before  the  great  body 
of  hon.  members  who  were  to  be 
convinced  of  thQ  necessity  for  pub- 
lic-house reform.  The  same  old 
ground  was  gone  over.  It  was  re- 
lated how  much  good  barley  was 
misused;  how  many  thousands  or 


millions  of  gallons  of  gin  and  mixt 
and  brandy  were  swallowedannuallx 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  howmucfct 
per  week  and  per  diem  this  meant 
for  each  individual,  and  what  must 
be  the  deplorable  result  of  suclx 
monstrous  indulgence  in  intoxicat- 
ing stimulants.  But  how  much  more 
to  the  purpose  would  it  have  heeti 
had  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  clapped 
before  the  eyes  of  hon.  members 
living  pictures  of  the  horrors  it  was 
his  righteous  purpose  to  mitigate — 
pictures  photographed  on  the  spot 
and  only  the  day  before? 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  could 
not  have  done  better  than  paid  a 
visit,  such  as  I  did,  to  that  wonder- 
ful narrow  thorough&re  with  Saint 
Luke's  Head  at  one  corner  and  the 
Gat  at  the  other.  He  would  have 
been  enabled  to  tell  his  amazed 
audience  that  here  was  a  street  at 
the  very  core  of  London's  busy  heart 
hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  poverty 
and  squalor,  a  street  consisting  of 
less  than  two  hundred  shops,  of 
which  one  in  every  ten  was  eitner  a 
gin-shop  or  a  beer-shop.  I  lilod  ix> 
be  particular  in  these  matters,  and 
so  will  enumerate  the  signs  by 
which  these  eighteen  beer  and  gin- 
shops,  in  a  length  of  seven  hundred 
yards,  are  known :—  Si  Luke's  Head, 
Grown,  Britannia  Tap,  SpreadEagle, 
British  Banner,  Black  Boy,  British 
Queen,  George,  Brunton's,  Horns, 
Warwick  Arms,  Uncle  Tom's  Gabin, 
Jamaica  Stores,  Two  Brewers,  Bum 
Puncheon,  The  Yellow  House,  The 
Gherry  Tree,  and  The  Gat 

But,  the  reader  may  suggest,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Whitecross  Street  is  a  market-plaoe, 
and  that  although  at  a  time  of  slack- 
ness the  number  of  these  places 
may  appear  alarmingly  great,  at 
high  tide  of  business  it  is  probable 
that  they  no  more  than  suffice  to 
provide  for  the  modest  requirements 
of  the  multitude 

I,  too,  thought  that  probably  this 
might  be  the  case.  To  be  sure,  there 
was  a  general  slackness  in  the  street 
The  butcher-boys  were  scraping 
clean  the  ensanguined  boards  and 
chopping-blocks,  while  their  master 
gossiped  with  his  neighbours;  the 
eel-shop  man,  having  several  hours 
of  leisure  before  him,  calmly  sm<^ed 
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hiB  short  pipe  as  be  chopped  parsley 
for  flaToming  the  contents  of  the 
gzsftt  pot  Business  generally  was 
'  dnll;^  probably  the  gin-shops  and 
the  beep-shops  were  so  too.  The 
only  wajr  to  settle  the  question  was 
to  look  in  and  see. 

I  did  so,  and  am  ahnost  afraid  to 
state  the  lesalt  of  my  '  looking  in.' 
It  was  Monday  moming,  be  it  re- 
membered,  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock;  a  time  when,  in  such  a 
neij^ibonrhood  as  this,  idlers  and 
workers  might  be  supposed  to  be 
at  home  at  dinner.  NeTertheless, 
every  ^-shop,  every  beer-honse, 
was  doing  a  tmriving  trada  Of  the 
male  drinkers  I  took  no  oonnt;  but 
it  is  a  grim  and  terrible  fact  that 
within  that  length  of  seven  hundred 
yards,  at  noon  on  a  sunshiny  day, 
one  hundred  and  forty^five  women 
were  guzzling  gin  and  beer  as  they 
clustered  about  those  eighteen  dingy, 
«vilHBmelLing  bars. 

Many  of  the  women  had  children 
-with  them,  some  big  enough  to 
clutch  the  pewter  pot  within  their 
greedy,  grimy  little  hands,  and  swig 
heartily  at  it;  many  eo  small  that 
for  the  present  they  had  to  be  con- 
tent to  fuddle  at  secondhand  as  they 
liuddled  under  the  ragged  shawl 
that  the  drunken  slatterns  wore 
fllouched  about  their  shoulders. 
Some  were  already  so  drunk  that 
the  barmen  and  maids  were  remon- 
strating with  them  because  of  their 
hoggish  behaviour  and  refusing 
them  another  drop,  even  though 
— under  stress  of  gin  already  im- 
bibed—they sank  down  on  their 
knees  and  begged  it  Others  were 
only  half-mellow  as  yet,  and  made 


the  very  walls  ring  with  their  bois- 
terous mirth;  but  gossip  was  the 
order  of  the  day— grouping  together 
over  porter  pots  and  gin  measures 
and  chattenng  with  the  volubility 
of  demented  magpies.  Here  and 
there  was  discovered  a  group  of 
three  or  four  addicted  to  the  manly 
habit  of  gambling  as  well  as  drink- 
ing, and  were  tossing  up  their  half- 
pence and  calling '  heads '  or '  tails ' 
m  a  manner  edifying  to  behold. 

In  one  dirty  little  beer-shop,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  place  known  as  Bridg- 
water Ghurdens^  not  a  man  was  to  be 
seen,  but  eighteen  women,  ragged, 
squabbling,  dirty  wretches  all  of 
them,  many  with  black  eyes  and  cut 
£bu»s,  were  swilling  out  of  quart 
measures,  whiletheirbabiessprawled 
in  the  sawdust  and  made  toys  of  the 
spittoons. 

At  another  house  there  was  a  gang 
of  drunken  women  at  a  bar,  and,  all 
in  sight  of  the  other  customers,  one 
of  them — she  was  drunk — proceeded 
to  divest  herself  of  her  decent-look- 
ing gown,  which  she  handed,  rolled 
up,  to  a  companion,  who  hurried  off 
with  it— to  where  if  not  to  the  pawn- 
shop? 

Only  that  I  am  unwilling  to  incur 
a  charge  of  '  piling  up  the  agony,' 
I  could  give  i&e  reader  twenty  such 
pictures.  In  Whitecroes  Street,  bow- 
ever,  they  are  constantly  on  viow ; 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  next 
time  the  subject  of  drinking  and 
drinking-shops  is  brought  before 
Parliament  some  humane  and  cou- 
rageous member  will  go  there  and 
report  to  honourable  gentlemen  as- 
sembled what  he  saw. 

J.  a. 
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By  '  Rut.' 


A  DEFERENTIAL  t^p  at  the 
outer  door;  then  the  heavy 
portiere  slid  noiBelessly  aside ;  and 
tiien  the  low-pitohed  Toioe  of  my 
man  Ward  woke  me  from  my  cora- 
ooa-and-cayendifih-bogotten  morning 
dream.  It  was  annoying.  The 
Capid-and-P^yche  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  had  just  struck  one; 
it  was  a  divinely-tempered  English 
July  day ;  the  rongh  macadam  (so 
dear  to  the  souls  of  King,  and  Ees- 
tertoUi  and  the  rest  of  tiie  frater- 
nity, and  so  dear  to  the  pockets  of 
their  patrons)  had  be^  ground 
smooth  by  ihe/ervida  rota  of  the 
broughams  and  barouches  of  a 
bloated  aristocracy,  and,  in  Bra- 
ton  Street  at  least,  vexed  my  soul 
and  jarred  my  nerves  no  longer.  I 
had  made  an  admirable  knife-and- 
fork  break&st ;  had  disposed  of  my 
usual  pile  of  letters  from  men, 
women,  and  creditors ;  had  carefully 
filled  and  carefully  lighted  the  big, 
black  brtlle-g^eule ;  had  vielded 
myself  with  a  lazy  sigh  to  the  soft 
embraces  of  my  pet  lounging-chair 
drawn  up  close  to  the  open  window 
where  the  sun-shades  flapped  lan- 
ffuidly  over  miniature  hangmg  gar- 
dens—I had  done  all  this,  and, 
oblivious  for  a  while  of  debte  and 
duns  and  entanglemente,  wasfidling 
fast  into  a  blissful  trance,  like  a  Ce- 
lestial in  a  state  of  bhang,  when — 

'Please,  sir,'  said  Ward,  drawing 
back  the  portiere.  Brought  back 
to  sublunary  matters  thus,  I  looked 
at  him  reproachfully. 

'  I  thought  I  told  you '  1  mur- 
mured. 

*  Yes,  sir^I  know !'  he  responded, 
anxious  to  vindicate  my  confidence 
in  him ; '  you  wasn't  to  be  disturbed. 
More  I  shouldn't  have,  sir;  only — 
if  s  my  lady  I  It  was  no  good  trying 
to  stop  her.    And  she*s  coming  up.' 

Now  'my  lady'  meant  Lady 
Medusa  Grushingham,  my  aunt; 
and,  as  Ward  said,  it  tvas  no  good 
trying  to  stop  her. 


I  drew  the  amber  mouthpiece  of 
the  l»g,  black  brfile-gneole  slowly 
from  between  reluctant  llpe;  laid 
down  the  half«meked  pipe  with  a 
covetous  fligh,  and  a  funtly  mut- 
tered strong  ^acolation;  and  re- 
signed myself  to  my  £Ma. 

The  portiere  slidas^  once  more  ; 
and  Aunt  Medusa  pzanoed  thnragh 
the  opening  straight  down  upon 
me,  with  a  more  detennined  expres- 
sion than  usual  upon  her  aristocra- 
tic fiMse. 

Ward  made  a  rapid  exit ;  and  tho 
outer  door  closed  behind  him. 

'  My  dear  aunt  I'  I  drawled,  pick- 
ing myself  up  languidly,  and  moving 
a  step  or  two  to  meet  my  infliction. 

'  Frank  V  said  Aunt  Medusa,  with 
ominous  abruptness, '  sit  down  again. 
I've  something  to  say  to  you.* 

She  folded  herself,  as  it  were, — 
Aunt  Medusa  never  seemed  to  sit 
down  like  ordinary  humanity;  she 
was  very  lean  and  abnormally  Icmg ; 
and,  I  fancied,  had  a  hinge  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  her, 
and  nowhere  else — ^into  a  straight, 
knotty-backed,  mediffival  chair  that 
formed  a  portion  of  my  brio-a-hrac, 
and  that,  regarded  as  a  resting- 
place,  invariably  made  me  shudder; 
folded  her  long  thorough-bred  gris- 
perle  gloved  hands;  and  held  me 
with  lier  glittering  eye. 

I  felt  I  was  likely  to  be  in  for  a 
mauvaia  quart  cTkeure,  The  charges 
that  might  be  brought  against  me 
were  so  manifold,  that  I  only  specu- 
lated, in  that  moment's  breathing- 
time  I  got,  which  particular  one  I 
was  to  be  called  to  plead  to  on  this 
occasion. 

I  thought  of  that  neatly  red-taped 
and  docketed  sheaf  of  bills  in  the 
bottom  drawer  of  my  davenport,  all 
impartially  unpaid ;  of  my  losses  on 
'  The  Robber'  last  month  at  Ascot ; 
of  my  subsequent  (and  consequent) 
transactions  with  Mr.  Neptbali  ol 
Jermyn  Street ;  of  my  hamuess  (bul 
expensive)   flirtation  with   Mdlle 
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AmtjUb,  heUe-du^halkt ;  of  my  more 
dangerous  (and  more  expensive) 
a£Eun  with  Kate  l^yrrell  of  the 
Queen's  Theatre  Boyal,  and  Mrs. 
Montressor  of  London,  Paris,  and 
the  Bads  generally;  and  I  was 
rather  curions  to  know  where  Annt 
Mednsa  was  going  to  hreak 
gronnd;  for  that  high-actioned, 
high-nosed,  high-tempered  relative 
of  mine,  with  tSl  three  pecnliarities 
more  strongly  marked  than  ever, 
was  obviouidy  about  to  oome  down 
cm  me  fbr  somethijog. 

She  had  bought  and  paid  for  me 
(on  the  whole,  rather  deudy  I  should 
say)  years  ago— when  I  was  a 
younger  son  at  Eton,  with  an 
amiable  proclivily  for  coming  to 
every  species  of  grief;  and  fiir- 
lushed  me  with  the  means  of  decent 
sabsistence  at  Oxford— I  need  hardly 
say,  vnth  the  bland  co-operation  of 
the  long-suffering  tradesmen  of  that 
pleasant  place;  and,  smce,  had 
opened  such  a  credit  for  me  with 
Coutts's  as,  with  a  good  deal  more 
of  similar  co-operation,  enabled  me 
to  make  a  fior  show  in  the  flesh 
in  London  uid  like  Pandemonia. 
Moreover,  as  she  had  quarrelled 
liopeleesly  with  the  Qovemor,  and 
liated  my  elder  brother  Earlscourt, 
Gaptain  of  Horse  Guards,  rather 
ware  viciously,  if  possible,  than 
that  amiable  personage  hated  her, 
I  had  eveiy  reason  to  expect  that  I 
Bhould  come  in  fbr  all  she  had 
to  leave  by-and-by— an  expectation 
which  I  don't  doubt  was  snared  by 
Mr.  Nepthali,  and  others  of  his 
calling  and  persuasion,  and  would 
account  for  tne  tenderness  they  had 
hitherto  shown  in  the  pluckmg  of 
their  pigeon. 

So  that,  you  see.  Aunt  Medusa 
bad  acquired  the  right  of  bullying 
me  to  any  extent,  and  had  been  by 
no  means  slow  to  exercise  ii  Only, 
she  had  been  usually  wont  to  seiid 
for  me  to  Park  L^ne  when  she 
wanted  to  do  ii  "What  could  have 
brought  her  to  Bruton  Street  at 
this  undue  hour,  this  morning? 

*  Lucky  Katie  hadn't  happened  to 
drop  in  to  lunch  to-day  I'  I  mentally 
dacoilated — 'Katie'  meant  Miss 
^^yrrell,  who  would  sometimeB 
honour  me  with  a  morning  call 
alter  an  early  rehearsal—*  or  Charlie 


Twistleton  and  his  bull-pup.  I 
don't  know  which  would  have  been 
the  worse.  Well,  Aunt  Medusa/  I 
went  on  aloud,  for  I  was  getting 
rather  nervous  under  the  prolonged 
gaze  of  the  dowager's  glittering  eye, 
'  and  what  have  you  to  say  to  me?* 

Here  I  glanced  ruefully  at  the 
briUe-gueule  on  the  little  table  at 
my  elbow,  thinking  I  could  have 
stood  what  was  coining  better  if  I 
could  have  had  it  between  my  lips 
again. 

'  Just  this,  Frank,'  said  Lady  Me- 
dusa; '  I  saw,  like  every  one  else, 
the  way  you  were  going  on  last 
night  with  that  horrible  woman.' 

I  knew  what  my  crime  was  then 
— Annie  Montressor. 

'  What  horrible  woman  ?'  I  asked 
innocently ;  '  and  how  did  I  go  on  ?' 

'  You  I310W  what  I  mean.  That 
Mrs.  Montressor.  Montressor,  in- 
deed I'  snorted  Aunt  Medusa,  in  in- 
dignant parenthesis;  'her  name's  no 
more  Montressor  than  mine  is,  111 
be  bound.' 

'So  I've  heard,'  I  responded 
meekly;  'but  if  she  likes  to  call 
herself  so,  why— and  her  Grace  of 
Fitz-Fulke  has  taken  her  up  this 
season,  you  know.' 

Now  her  Grace  of  Fitz-Fulke  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Elect ;  with 
power  to  bind  and  loose,  and  make 
and  miur ;  a  very  incarnation  of  Pro- 
priety ;  to  be  taken  ui>  of  whom  is  to 
gain  the  meed  of  virtue,  without 
necessarily  (as  was  perhaps  the  case 
with  Annie  Montressor)  undergoing 
the  martyrdom  thereo£ 

'The  Duchess  is  a  fool  I'  snapped 
my  uncompromising  relative  sharp- 
ly; forget&ig,  as  I  fondly  hoped, 
her  wrath  acpunst  me  in  her  wrath 
at  the  cogency  of  my  arguments ; 
'  the  Duchess  is  a  fool !  This  Mrs. 
Montressor' — indignant  snort  again 
— '  this  Mrs.  Montressor  has  oom- 

Eletely  got  over  her  by  going  to 
ear  Mrs.  Burthwaite  preach  at  the 
Pantechnicon  every  Sunday;  and 
that  sort  of  thing.' 

'Well,  she  oeserves  something 
for  tluit  1'  1  ventured  to  suggest ; '  it 
must  be  decidedly  the  reverse  of  fes- 
tive ;  and ' 

But  Aunt  Medusa  wasn't  to  be 
turned  from  her  point.  She  had 
come  to  Bruton  Street  to  tiold  forth 
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to  me  on  the  heinous  natoie  of  my 
flirtation  with  the  dangerous  Ciroe 
that  every  woman  in  London  envied, 
and  hated,  and  said  spiteful  things 
about;  and  she  did  it. 

'  The  long  and  short  of  it  is, 
Frank/  Aunt  Medusa  said,  by  way 
of  general  conclusioD,  opening  ana 
shutting  her  under-jaw  like  a  steel- 
trap  between  each  word,  and  nod- 
ding her  head  at  me  emphatically — 
'  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that 
you  must  marry.  And  the  sooner 
the  better.    There  !* 

I  wasn't  certainly  prepared  for 
this  heroic  remedy;  but  I  managed 
to  make  answer  wiUi  tolerable  com- 
posure. 

'  Well,  yes ;  I  suppose  I  must 
when  the  right  woman  asks  me. 
But  that  hasn't  happened  to  me 
yet;  so—' 

'  Fiddlestick  1'  ejaculated  Lady 
Medusa.  'Youll  be  good  enough 
to  do  as  you're  bid.  I  mean  you  to 
be  mairied  before  Christmas  1' 

There  was  no  question  that  she 
looked  as  if  she  meant  it,  at  any 
rate.  The  situation  was  becoming 
rather  alarming. 

'  Wlio  is  she?'  I  asked,  submis- 
eively, 

'  She  is  very  nice,  Frank,'  Aunt 
Medusa  said,  propitiated;  'but  I 
shan't  tell  you  who  she  is  till  you've 
seen  her.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
this  afternoon  ?' 

I  Jiad  intended  to  spend  most  of 
it  in  Annie  Montressor's  boudoir; 
so  I  said— 

'  Gk>ing  to  hear  Wigan  at  Apsley 
House,  I  think.' 

*  Oh !'  said  Aunt  Medusa ;  '  well ; 
then  you  had  better  come  down  to 
Mrs.  Leo  Huntingdon's  garden- 
party  at  Fulham  afterwards.  I  have 
a  card  for  you.' 

'  Very  well,'  I  assented.  And 
then,  as  a  thought  struck  me — '  Is 
she  to  be  there  ?' 

'  Perhaps!'  replied  Lady  Medusa, 
rising  all  of  a  piece  upon  her  hinge, 
and  preparing  to  depart  '  Don't  be 
later  than  four,  mind.  No;  you 
can't  see  me  downstairs  in  that 
dress!'— as  I  dutifully  moved  to- 
wards the  door  with  her — *  Waurd 
will  open  the  door  for  me.  (Good- 
bye!' 

And  m/aunt  was  gone. 


I  fell  to  smoking  again,  speculat- 
ing who  my  Fate  was  to  be.  I  had 
no  thought  of  avoiding  it  It  was 
less  trouble  to  be  married  than  to 
combat  a  resolution  of  Aunt  Me- 
dusa's; and  I  am,  naturally,  tho 
laziest  man  of  my  acquaintance. 
MoreoTer,  I  couldn't  afford  to  quar- 
rel with  her,  even  if  I  had  had  the 
energy.  I  concluded,  as  Artemus 
says, '  to  let  things  slide.' 

Presently,  enter  without  any  fur- 
ther warning  than  a  tattoo  witii  her 
parasol-haDQle  on  the  door-panel 
kate  Tyrrell  of  the  Queen's,  just 
come  from  rehearsal. 

'  Give  me  something  to  eat, 
Frank,'  Miss  Tyrrell  says,  with 
rather  unflattering  abruptness,  Tm 
fiimishedl  That  wretched  Mallaby 
called  the  new  piece  at  ten ;  and  I've 
been  at  it  ever  since.  Whafs  this? 
P&te  d' Amiens  ?  I  like  that  And 
truffled  ham.  And  strawbemes.  Is 
there  any  cream?  Yes.  And  mar 
raschino  jelly.  And  Vienna  mska. 
I  shall  do  capitally!  Will  I  have 
tea  or  coffee  r  Neither,  thank  you 
trh-cJier.  Perhaps  you  vrill  give  me 
some  hock  and  Nassau  seltzer— I'm 
dying  of  thirst' 

Ward  brought  the  bererage  she 
wanted,  and  retired.  Miss  Tyrrell 
ate  her  luncheon  without  troubling 
herself  much  to  talk  to  me  till  she 
got  to  the  strawberries  and  cieam; 
between  the  spoonfiils  of  a  huge 
plateful  of  which  she  told  me  all 
about  Lifter's  new  and  (in  the 
French,  at  all  events)  original  piece 
they  were  studying  at  the  theatre ; 
at  least  all  about  her  own  part  in 
it:  and  how  Lifter  had  compli- 
mented her;  and  how  jealous  the 
other  women  were  of  her ;  and  what 
dresses  she  was  to  wear;  and  so 
forth. 

When  the  strawberries  were  all 
gone,  and  the  cream-ewer  was 
empty,  and  she  had  dipped  her 
pretty  little  fingers  in  eau  de  Co- 
logne and  water,  and  I  had  dried 
them  for  her.  Miss  Tyrrell  helped 
herself  to  a  cigarette  from  the  fxix 
on  the  mantelpiece,  lit  it  scientifi- 
cally at  the  taper  perennially  burn- 
ing there,  rolled  a  low  chair  up  to 
the  window  opposite  mine,  depo- 
sited herself  therein,  crossed  her 
pretty  ankles  a  mon  intention  on 
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tho  fooisioo]^  and  blew  little  blue 
clottds  of  Pheiesli  tobacco  all  about 
her. 

'  Ton  look  awf  ally  bored,  1  think, 
Frank/  ahe  obaeryed,  for  the  first 
time  at  leisnie  to  contemplate  my 
phyuognomy ;  '  what* a  been  teasing 
yon? 

'  Nothing,  mon  en/ant/  I  re- 
sponded. '  Annt  Medusa  has  been 
here,  that's  all.  That  tells  on  a 
man  at  this  time  of  day,  you  know/ 

'And  what  has  Aunt  Medusa 
been  doing  to  you  ?' 

'  Nothing.  At  least,  nothiug  to 
what  she's  going  to  do  V 

Miss  Tyrrell  interrogated  me  with 
a  pretty  movement  of  her  admirably 
pencilled  eyebrows. 

'  She's  going  to  marry  me,  Eatie !' 
I  replied. 

'  She  can't  V  responded  Katie» 
briskly.  I  fancy  Miss  Tyrrell  didn't 
like  the  notion  of  matrimony  in  my 
case,  except  on  one  slightly  impro- 
bable condition. 

*  She  can't !  It's  against  the  law, 
joa  know  1* 

'  I  mean,  she's  going  to  marry  me 
to  some  one/ 

'Who?' 

'  I  don't  know/ 

Miss  Tyrrell  raised  her  eyebrows 
again,  and  puffed  at  her  cigarette. 

'  And  you  mean  to  let  her,  Frank  ?* 
she  said,  presently. 

'  How  can  I  help  it  ?  If  she  says 
I  am  to  marry,  I  must,  you  know.' 

'Bidiculousi' 

'Perhaps so;  but unaToidabla' 

She  nused  her  shoulders  this 
time. 

'  Where  are  you  going  this  after- 
noon?' 

'  Garden  party  at  Fulham/  I  re- 
plied. 

'  Where  youll  be  bored  to  death. 
Come  down  and  dine  with  us  at 
Bichmond.  Colocynth  makes  up  a 
party.  That  will  be  much  better 
for  you,  Frank.' 

'And  for  you  too,  ma  belle, ^  I 
thought,  understanding  the  ma- 
noea¥r& 

'Can VI  said;  determiniug  that 
if  I  broke  faith  with  Aunt  Medusa 
it  should  be  to  go  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
treB8or*8,  who  I  knew  wouldn't  be 
at  Mrs.  Huntingdon's. 

'Nonsense!'    Miss  Tyrrell  said, 
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imperiously.  And  then  coazingly, 
'  £k>,  Frank.  It's  the  last  night  I 
shall  have  free.  They're  going  to 
bring  out  the  new  piece  to-morrow.' 

But  I  was  proof  against  this  Circe 
for  the  nonce;  and  finally,  Circe 
having  had  her  luncheon,  and 
finished  her  cigarette,  grew  piqued, 
and  got  up 

'  You  won't  come,  then?' 

'  Couldn't.  I  promised  Aunt 
Medusa.' 

'  Bahl  She's  to  be  at  Fulham,  I 
Boppoae— la  future  »' 

'  I  sh6uldn't  wonder.' 

'  And  you  really  mean  to ' 

'To  do  as  I'm  told?  I  belieye 
so.' 

'I've  no  patience  with  youl'  she 
said,  fairly  savage ;  '  you've  no  more 
will  of  your  own  than  a  child !' 

'  Never  had/  I  responded.  '  If  I 
had,  I  should  go  with  you  to  Rich- 
mond. As  it  is,  Aunt  Medusa 
decides  for  me;  and  I'm  going  to 
Fulham.' 

'  Bon  voyage,  alors  1'  she  answered, 
moving  away  towards  the  door. 
When  her  hand  was  on  the  handle 
she  stopped,  finding  I  hadn't  risen  to 
stop  her. 

'  Good-bye,  Frank  I    I  must  go.' 

'  Good-bye,  my  child/  I  returned,, 
beginning  to  wish  she  would. 

She  came  quietly  across  the  room, 
again,  and  stood  beside  my  chair. 

'  It's  awfully  unkind  of  you,'  she- 
murmured,  putting  her  warm  little 
gloved  haua  into  mine,  and  giving 
me  the  benefit  of  her  dork  eyes, '  Bo 
cornel' 

But  I  held  firm,  and  didn't  And 
Miss  Tyrrell  went  away  in  dudgeon 
and  a  miniature  brougham  shortly 
afterwards. 

Just  as  I  had  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  time  to  dress, 
Charlie  Twistleton  and  his  bull-pup 
came  in. 

The  latter  always  evinced  a 
deadly  animosity  to  my  person ; 
and  invariably  flew  at  my  legs 
whenever  he  caught  sight  of  me: 
as  he  did  on  this  occasion. 

Practice,  however,  had  made  me 
perfect  in  my  system  of  defence ;  aca 
I  kicked  him  dexterously  back  again 
to  his  admiring  owner,  who  quietod 
him  by  tho  application  of  his  own 
boot-heel. 
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'Good-plucked  one,  ain*t  he?* 
Charlie  said.  '  Deuced  near  nipped 
yon,  Frank.  He'd  better  have  some- 
thing to  cat.  Ward,  fetch  me  a  bit 
of  meat  of  some  kind— raw,  mind!' 
Over  which  refreshment  the  bull- 
pup  continued  to  growl  at  me  at 
mtervals. 

'Going  to  this  woman's  at  Fut> 
ham  T  asked  Twistleton,  by-and- 
by. 

'  Supposed  to  bo/ 1  said. 

'  Same  here.  I'll  drive  you  down, 
if  you  like.    Cut  away  and  dress.' 

I  went  and  dresst  d ;  thinking  that 
as  the  matter  was  thas  decided  for 
me  I'd  lietter  go  to  Fulham,  and  not 
to  Mrs.  Mout;t:ssor's. 

'  We'll  leave  the  pup  here/  Charlie 
said,  when  I  emerged  from  my  bed- 
room. *  Ue'd  be  in  the  way,  perhaps, 
in  the  trap.     Ready  ?    Come  along.' 

Charlie's  cab  was  waiting  below 
in  Brut^m  Street  The  next  minute 
we  were  charging  at  his  usual  pace 
through  Berkeley  Square. 

*  I  tay/  paid  my  Jebu,  lolling  his 
arms  on  the  apron,  and  tranquilly 
indiffereut  to  the  tact  that  we  had 
shaved  by  a  ponderous  coal-waggon 
with  about  an  inch  to  spare.  '  I 
say,  Frank,  I  hope  the  deuce  she's 
there!  Thats  all  I'm  going  for— to 
see  her.' 

'  AIJ  I'm  going  for,  too/  I  mut- 
tered, thinking  of  my  future;  'who 
do  you  mean,  though  T 

'  Woman  everybody's  talking 
about,  to  be  sure.' 

'And  who's  she?* 

'Who?*  Charlie  drawled,  as  we 
swung  sharply  round  the  comer 
into  Piccadilly,  and  sent  the  stock 
in  trade  of  the  street  stall-keeper 
into  the  middle  of  the  road ;  '  wtio? 
Why,  Mrs.  VVjbrowe,  of  Of^urse ! 
Grad  1  we  smashed  something,  didn't 
we?' 

n. 

'  But  who  is  Mrs.  Wybrowo  ? 
And  why  is  everybody  talking  about 
her?'  I  persisted. 

*  Loutish  story/  Charlie  re- 
sponded ;  '  romantic,  and  that. 
However,  old  (J pas  told  me  all 
about  it  last  night;  and  here  it  is/ 

And  this,  briefly,  and  diverted  of 
Twist letou's  peculiar  diction,  was 
the  fitory. 

Wybrowe,  Brazilian  millionaire, 


rotai  seventy,  or  thereabouts,  marries 
Helen  Chetwynd,  impecunious  belle, 
S3tat.  nineteen,  daughter  of  a  Biitisli 
diplomate  in  those  parts ;  and,  after 
two  years  of  connubial  felicity,  con- 
siderately dies.    Wy  browe  is  jealou  fs 
as   a  Spaniard ;   and  his  jealousy 
looks  beyond  his  own  life.    So  he 
leaves  a  terrible  will  behind  him. 
This  cunningly-contiived  document 
provides :  that  his  widow,  then  just 
twenty-one,  shall  receive  and  enjoy 
an  income   of  some    15,0002.  per 
annum  so  long— and  only  so  long — 
as    she    shall    remain    unmarriod. 
That  if  she  do  marry  again,  she  shall 
receive  absidutely  nothing— the  en- 
tire estate  of  the  deceased  passing  to 
two  distant   relatives,  believed  to 
be   living   in  obscure   poverty  in 
London. 

Now  comes  the  most  curious  port 
of  the  story. 

A  good  many  men  besides  old 
Wybrowe  went  mad  abont  la  belle 
H^lene  out  in  Brazil;  notably  a 
man  who  was  thought  to  be  nearly 
as  big  a  Croesus— a  half-Spaniard, 
half- Englishman,  by  name  Alvarez 
Smith.  This  hybrid  was  said  to 
have  the  temper  of  a  fiend,  the  face 
of  a  balx)on,  and  the  couiplexion  of 
a  jaundice- patient.  The  frantic  ve- 
hemence with  which,  when  at  last 
he  did  speak.  Smith  pleaded  his 
cause  to  l.er,  nearly  frightened  Mies 
Chetw>nd  into  hysterics :  the  malif^ 
nant  black  scowl  that  twisted  his 
ugly  face  till  it  grew  absolutely 
awful  in  its  hideouKness,  when  she 
nnctmditionally  declintd  his  pro- 
po>als,  and  shrank  away  from  him, 
nauntod  her  sleep  for  many  a  night 
afterwards. 

Alvarez  Smith  went  away  and 
thought  out  his  vengcauce.  This  is 
how  he  took  it,  atUr  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  three  venrR. 

During  old  Wybrowe's  lifetime 
he  kr-pt  quiet,  and  made  no  sign. 
W  h»  n  the  did  man  was  dead,  Smith 
broke  in  upon  the  wiciow,  and,  with 
full  kiioNKletijie  of  the  pi*ovisions 
of  N^ybrowe's  will,  renewed  his 
former  propositiouH.  They  were 
rejected  again— this  time  With  the 
antdition  of  ('ert.»UD  words  that  Helen 
Wybi-owe  would  have  been  more 
prudent  not  t;>  have  spoken  to  such 
a  man. 
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The  same  steamer  which  broDght 
the  widow  home  to  England  had 
among  its  passengers  Alvarez  Smith. 
He  nerer  once  spoke  to  her,  or 
molested  her  in  any  way  during  the 
voyage ;  bat  his  hungry  black  eyes 
would  rest  upon  her  in  a  way  that 
frightened  her  in  spite  of  herself. 

Those  eyes  watched  her  into  the 
railway  carriage  at  Southampton; 
met  tiers  as  she  got  out  on  to  the 
platform  at  Waterloo;  and,  again, 
as  the  doors  of  her  sister's  house  in 
Park  Lane  closed  upon  her.  Every 
time  she  went  abroad  she  met 
them ;  sleeping  and  waking,  Al- 
varez Smith  haunted  her.  It  was 
intolerable ;  but  what  could  she 
do?  She  left  town;  he  followed 
her.  She  shut  herself  up  in 
the  house  for  days ;  and  the  first 
person  she  saw,  when,  by  day  or  by 
night,  she  came  out  again  was — 
Smith;  always  Alvarez  Smith.  Mrs. 
Wybrowe  grew  nervous  and  ill 
under  this  implacable  persecution, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  put  an 
end  to.  And  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  she  felt  her  persecutor  was 
gaining  a  certain  power  over  her; 
that  those  terrible  eyes  of  his  fasci- 
nated her  like  a  basilisks.  Slie 
never  avowed  this  feeling  to  Lady 
Oswestry,  her  Kister,  but  she  couldn't 
help  confessing  it  to  herself. 

In  a  few  w^eks  after  her  arrival 
in  London,  old  Wybrowe's  lawyer 
communicated  to  her  the  following 
startling  intelligence.  A  person  had 
lx)nght  up  the  reversionary  interest 
of  her  husband's  two  distant  rela- 
tives in  the  income  that  had  been 
left  her,  subject  to  her  remaining 
unmarried.  Wyhrowe's  kinsmen, 
too  poor  to  be  troubled  with  many 
scruples,  and  considt^ ring  that  it  was 
barely  likely  a  woman  would  give 
up  i5,oooZ.  a  year  when  she  could 
keep  it  on  such  easy  terms,  ha^l 
greedily  accepted  the  offer  that  had 
been  made  them;  had  accordingly 
executed  the  neoes-ary  legal  d<»cu- 
ments;  had  received  a  stipulated 
sum  down ;  and  had  emigrated  to 
Australia. 

The  person  who  had  thus  Iwught 
them  out  wa«,  consequently,  the 
person  who  would  claim  the  heavy 
forfeit  from  Helen  Wybrowe  in  the 
event  of  her  marrying  again.    And 


it  was  hardly  needful  to  tell  her  that 
person's  name.  She  guessed  it 
instinctively — Alvarez  Smith. 

This,  then,  was  her  position :  she 
must  either,  at  one-and-twenty, 
condemn  herself  to  a  lifo-  long  widow- 
hood, or  relinquish  a  mtignificcnt 
income  to  the  man  she  detested. 
True,  a  court  of  law  mifjht,  as  her 
lawyer  told  her,  set  the  will  aside; 
but  how  could  a  woman  petition 
such  a  court?  Iter  woman  s  deli- 
cacy, at  all  events,  rendered  that 
out  of  the  question  in  her  case. 
Again,  there  might  be  men  who 
would  think  (and  who  could  aflford 
to  think)  lightly  of  marrying  a 
beggar;  and  among  them  there 
might  be  one  whom  slio  could  love. 
But,  wise  in  her  generaHon,  Mrs. 
Wybrowe  built  no  castles  in  the  air 
of  this  sort.  She  accepted  the 
situation  telle  qu*elle  eta  it ;  shut  her- 
self up  no  longer;  went  ariinng  her 
kind  ;  encountered  her  basilisk  with 
an  impassible  visage;  and  tortured 
her  tormentor  by  an  ingeniously 
arranged  sequence  of  flirtatious  with 
passeii  masters  of  the  art. 

Such,  in  substance,  was  Charlie 
Twihtleton's  story,  which,  inter- 
spersed with  his  own  coumients, 
lasted  all  the  way  down  t<»  Fulhom. 

I  felt  curious— strarjgely  eaper — 
to  see  this  woman;  from  all  I  had 
just  heard  about  her,  I  fancied  she 
must  needs  stand  apart  fri)ia  her 
kind  in  some  way.  And  I  lad  had 
five  years  of  penal  servitude  with 
apparently  homogeneous  London 
women;  whose  manners  and  cusr 
toms,  and  ideas  seemed,  like  their 
dreFses,  to  be  all  cut  out  of  the 
same  piece,  and  fishioned  on  the 
same  model.  What  would  Helen 
Wybrowe  be  like?  It  was  my  pet 
name,  too— Helen. 

'See  her?'  I  asked  Twistleton 
when  we  had  done  koo-toj  to  Mrs. 
Huntingdon,  and  got  out  on  to  the 
croquet-lawn.  With  his  pebble 
stuck  in  his  eye,  Charlie  was  raking 
the  groups  round  us— vainly,  as  it 
seeujed. 

'  No  r  he  said,  *  she  ain't  here. 
Let's*  go  and  draw  the  shrubberies.* 

*  Frank  V  said  Aunt  Medusa  s 
voice  behind  me,  just  as  1  was  mov- 
ing off;  'Frank,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  Miss  Boodle  ?' 
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Brought  tip  ^hort  like  this,  there 
was  DothiDg  for  it  but  to  stop  and 
torn. 

I  tamed.  There  was  Miss  Boodle, 
a  plump,  goodnatured- looking  girl, 
apparently  very  appropriately 
named.  '  This  is  the  person  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  marry,  sir/ 
Lady  Medusa's  eyes  said  to  me  as  I 
lifted  my  hat;  and  Miss  Boodle 
blushed  a  little,  and  smiled  a  good 
deal,  as  though  she  quite  under- 
stood, and  rather  liked  it 

Bat  I  made  up  my  mind — with 
wonderful  celerity,  considering  the 
little  practice  I  had  had  in  perform- 
ing the  feat  of  late — ^that  Miss 
Boodle  should  neyer  call  herself  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Francis  Drasdyl,  unless 
at  least,  Helen  Wybrowe  should 
prove  to  be 

'  I^nkwill  take  you  to  the  lower, 
lawn,  Bella,'  Aunt  Medusa  said, 
breaking  in  sharply  upon  me,  and 
folding  herself  into  a  garden-chair 
as  she  spoke ;  '  I  think  the  sets 
seem  all  made  up  here.' 

And  Bella  and  I  mored  away.  I 
looked  at  her  as  I  strolled  down  a 
gravel  walk  beside  her. 

No;  it  was  impossible.  That 
round  face  and  figure  would  be 
simply  Lambertesque  in  another  ten 
years;  in  anticipation  of  which, 
probably,  nature  had  beoieficently 
provided  Miss  Boodle  with,  as  it 
were,  web-feet;  and  the  hands 
matched  the  feet  No;  it  really 
could  not  be  done,  unless  in- 
deed  

'  You  play  croauet,  Mr.  Drasdyl  ?' 
Miss  Boodle  asked.  Not  a  bad 
voice ;  bat,  somehow,  not  the  voice 
I  (rather  hard  to  satisfy  in  that 
particular)  fancied  could  ever  thrill 
me  much. 

'  Do  you  f  I  returned,  prudently. 

'  Oh !  I  doat  on  it,'  Miss  Bella 
cried,  with  a  healthy  enthusiasm 
I  couldn't  but  admire.  She  was  a 
young  woman  from  the  country, 
and  this  was  her  first  season.  Her 
what  I  must  call  Boodlodom  was 
fresh  upon  her  still ;  like  the  Kent- 
ish roses  on  her  round,  plump  cheeks. 

*  Bo  you  kRow,'  she  went  on, 
'  I  won  the  champion  mallet  at  our 
club  last  year!' 

*  Did  you?'  I  said,  £:ravely ;  '  I'm 
so  soiTY,  Miss  Bocxlle.' 


*  Dear  me,  Mr.  Drasdyl!  Why?* 

'  Because  I  shan't  dare  offer  my- 
Felf  as  a  partner  to  a  champion. 
I'm  a  shocking  muff  at  this  sort  of 
thing.' 

'  Never  mind  1'  she  returned,  with 
charming  naftw^^.  Tm  going  to  play 
with  Cousin  Tom !' 

I  invoked  a  fervent  blessing  on 
that  individual  wherever  he  was. 

'  And  Coofiin  Tom  is  a  champion^ 
too?' 

'  Oh !  yes.  He  plays  so  well.' 
And  Miss  Boodle  s  eyes  went  roving 
at)out  in  every  direction  in  searoh  of 
her  partner. 

'  There  he  is !'  she  cried  at  last,, 
half  bounding  forward.  There  he 
was,  unmistakably.  A  broad- 
shouldered,  freckled-faced,  orange- 
whiskered  youth,  perspiring  with 
eagerness  for  the  fray,  must  be 
Cousin  Tom,  of  course. 

'  Mr.  Claypool— Mr.  Drasdyl,*  said 
Miss  Boodle,  performing  a  most 
uncalled-for  and  absurd  ceremony 
for  my  sole  benefit  apparently, 
the  champion  being  totally  un- 
conscious of  my  existence,  and  in- 
tent only  on  getting  to  work  with 
the  shorteet  possible  delay. 

'  You  couldn't  be  in  better  hands, 
I  see,  Miss  Boodle,'  I  said,  as  I  lifted 
my  hat  to  her,  and  lounged  off.  I 
kept  away  from  the  upper  lawn» 
where  Aunt  Medusa  was,  and  tursed 
into  the  river-walk,  where  a  score 
or  so  of  flirtations  were  progressing 
more  or  less  satisfEu^toriiy,  with  a 
firmer  resolve  than  ever  that  never, 
at  any  price,  would  I  take  Isabella 
Boodle  to  wife. 

I  strolled  along  without  meeting 
any  one  I  knew,  and  was  just  going 
to  sit  down  under  a  tree  in  a  se- 
cluded corner  and  perpetrate  a 
weed,  when  the  voice  of  some  one, 
hidden  yet  by  the  turn  in  the  patli 
— ^the  divinest  wooian's  voice  that 
ever  fell  on  a  man's  ear  out  of  Para- 
dise,  fell  on  mine. 

My  slow,  languid  pulse,  that  no- 
thing ever  quickened,  quickened 
then.  I  stood  still,  drinking  in  the 
Eound.  Two  women  came  round 
the  bend,  towards  me.  One  I 
knew — Ijady  Oswestry.  The  other 
I  fancied  I  had  seen  before — in  my 
dreams. 

Thfy  wero  talking  so  earnestly 
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that  neither  saw  me  till  they  were 
quite  dose.  Then  Lady  Oswestry 
looked  up.  '  Ah !  Mr.  Drasdyl/ 
And  we  exchanged  hand-pressures 
and  c<»nmonphice.  Then  she  said^ 
deliciously — 

'  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
fiister — Mrs.  Wybrowe.  Helen^  Mr. 
DrasdyL' 

Mrs.  Wy  browe's  heavy  violet  eyes 
turned,  slowly,  full  upon  me ;  and 
I  stood  face  to  face  with  my  Fate. 


III. 

I  knew  it,  in  that  moment  when 
onr  eyes  met  I  knew  that  I, 
Francis  Drasdyl,  world-worn,  case- 
hardened,  pococorante  cynic  of 
seven-and-twenty,  was  to  love  this 
woman;  that  I  did  love  her  already. 

Rather  tall,  graceful  as  Diana  in 
her  statuesque  summer  draperies,  a 

'  Helen  of  the  low-arcfa'd  brow, 
And  amber  hair,  and  dewy  violet  eyes;' 

n  woman  with  a  child's  face, 
stamped  before  its  time  with  the 
mark  of  passion  or  of  pain,  a  little 
thinner  and  a  little  paler  than  it 
shonld  have  been,  perhaps,  but  with 
all  the  stronger,  subtler,  attraction 
for  me  that  it  was  so— this  was  Mis. 
Wybrowe,  as  I  saw  her  that  day. 

Sitting  alone,  in  early  wintry 
gloamings,  over  my  solitary  fire  in 
JBruton  Street,  I  had  seen  her,  or 
one  like  her.  in  the  dreams,  begotten 
half  of  soul-weariness  half  of  ca- 
Yendishy  which  the  hardest  of  ns 
dream  now  and  then— the  woman 
I  could  love,  the  woman  who  shonld 
loYe  me  as  I  would  be  loved.  Now 
I  saw  her  fiice  to  fiice,  my  dream 
incarnate,  the  Fate  I  had  longed  for 
and  yet  dreaded.  There  she  was, 
at  last. 

My  Fate  was  speaking  to  me — 
half  a  dozen  words — of-course ;  and 
I  was  drawling  commonplace  in 
answer ;  and  ihsa  we  were  all  three 
atcoUing  on — I  beside  her. 

If  I  had  been  blind  I  should  have 
loved  her  for  her  voice— her  voice 
that,  with  its  weird,  thrilling,  in- 
e£bble  sweetness,  sent  the  blood 
with  a  long-fotgotten  shiver  through 
my  veins  as  I  listened  to  it. 


True,  it  spake  only  of  the  weather, 
and  the  De  Morska,  and  the  Season, 
and  the  last  cancan  about  the  latest 
Favourite,  and  other  things  in  ge- 
neral. Set  to  such  music,  what  did 
I  care  about  the  words? 

Side  by  side  with  my  Fate,  obli- 
vious of  Aunt  Medusa  and  Miss 
Boodle,  I  lounged  down  that  plea- 
sant, shady  walk,  enunciating  de- 
corous vetilles  with  languid  voice 
and  impassible  mien;  the  same 
man,  and  yet  how  different  from 
the  man  whom  Lady  Medusa  and 
Kate  Tyrrell  had  found  in  Bruton 
Street  that  morning. 

For  I  loved  this  Helen  Wybrowe, 
this  woman  with  a  strange  history, 
whom  I  had  known  barely  five  mi- 
nutes, as  I  had  never  loved  woman 
before,  as  I  never  should  again. 

It  was  sudden  enough,  and  ab- 
surd enough,  in  me,  this  bdU  pas- 
sion that  I  felt.  All  the  more  rea- 
6on  for  hiding  it  jealously. 

We  of  this  day,  who  make  a 
science  o(  sangfroid,  and,  Sybarites 
though  we  be,  shrink  from  ridicule 
— the  ridicule  of  the  fools  we  de- 
spise—as we  never  shrink  from 
death — we  learn  to  wear  our  mask 
easily  enough,  after  a  while.  It 
was  not  till  many  a  long  day  after 
that  Helen  Wybrowe  really  knew 
how  it  bad  been  with  me  on  the 
day  we  first  met. 

Down  the  pleasant  shady  walk, 
with  the  spell  of  her  presence  upon 
me,  and  the  thrilling  low  music  ot 
her  voice  in  my  ear. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  little 
rond-point,  where,  under  a  big  tree, 
there  was  a  provision  of  garden- 
chairs.  '  Shall  we  rest  a  little.  Amy  ?' 
Mrs.  Wybrowe  said ;  '  it's  too  hot 
to  keep  walking.' 

So  we  all  three  sat  down  under 
the  big  beech. 

'You  know  Miss  Boodle?'  Lady 
Oswestry  asked ;  '  I  saw  you  play- 
ing cavalier  servenU  on  the  croquet- 
lawn  just  now. 

'  Of  course  one  knows  an  heiress,' 
I  responded,  feeling  pretty  certain 
that  Bella  came  under  that  denomi- 
nation. 

'  Name,  age,  and  what  weight  she 
carries,' murmured  Helen;  *just  as 
one  knows  all  about  the  entries  for 
the  Grand  Military.' 
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'  Jnst  so/  1  returned ;  '  only  not 
alwa}8  so  correctly.  Wish  one  did. 
A.  "  mistake"  about  dot  ]b  9^  mucli 
more  serious  business  than  standing 
a  cracker  on  the  wrong  horse,  you 
know/ 

I  thought  if  she  wanted  to  talk 
stable  I  might  as  well  help  her; 
but  she  had  turned  her  head  a  little, 
and  was  looking  with  dreamy  eyes 
away  from  me. 

L^y  Oswestry  took  up  the  mn- 

niug. 

'There's  no  "mistake"  about 
Miss  Boodle,  I  should  think.  Sir 
Boodle  Boodle,  you  know— Kent 
people.  He  made  a  fortune  by  the 
new  railway;  and  she's  an  only 
child,  and  there's  no  entail.  Yes, 
Bella  Boodle  is  decidedly  a  prize- 
match,  Mr.  DrasdyL' 

'  She  xoiU  be,  in  a  year  or  two,'  I 
said,  thinkinff  of  the  Lambertesque 
symptoms  1  had  noted  in  the  damsel 
half  an  hour  ago. 

'  Ah !  you  mean  when  her  mother 
dies?'  Lady  Oswestry  cried,  agree- 
ably misunderstanding  me.  '  Yes ; 
she  will  probably  have  the  Oxen- 
ham  property  too ;  I  had  forgotten 
that.  But — two  years?  Lady  Boo- 
dle is  fnghtfully  apoplectic,  I  knoio ; 
Sir  Savile  Bowe  told  me  so  himself. 
I  don't  think  it  will  be  as  long  as 
that' 

'Don't  you,  really?'  I  sneerodp 
gravely— not  at  her,  but  at  myself— 
'dont  you,  really?  That's  impor- 
tant, Lady  0»westry.' 

Helen's  heavy  violet  eyes  turned 
slowly  back  to  my  face  again  as  I 
spoke.  I  hardened  my  heart,  and 
met  them  tranquilly. 

'And  Sir  Savile  Rows  told  you? 
Dear  me  V  I  went  on. 

'Yes,'  Lady  Oswestry  nodded; 
'  this  is  entre  nous,  of  course.  How- 
ever, Tve  no  doubt  Lady  Mtidusa 
knows  all  alx)ut  it :  she  and  Lady 
Boodle  are  ratlier  /wfles.  By  the  way, 
what  have  you  done  with  Bella?' 

'  What  a  question!  As  if  I  were 
her  keejxir.' 

'  Pouniuoi  pas  ?*  Lady  Oswestry 
was  ntJiurious  for  a  certain  match- 
making hobby,  and  was  taking  a 
canter  on  it  just  at  present  '  Four- 
quois  pas?  She  is  very  nice— letting 
alone  her  heiress-ship.    And ' 

A  gesture,  which,  being   inter- 


preted, meant, '  And  you  aie  nothing 
but  a  Detrimental— a  pensioner  of 
Aunt  Medusa's,  you  know !'  finihhed 
the  sentence  eloquently. 

*  And  her  passion  for '  I  was 

going  on. 

'  Oh  I  tJiat'a  quite  out  of  the  qnes- 
tion!'  Lady  Oswestry  interrupted, 
eagerly,  whipping  up  her  hobby: 
'  they  will  never  allow  that,  nevcx. 
Sir  Boodle  has  a  perfect  horror 
of ' 

'Of what?    Croqnet?' 

'Croquet?  How  absurd!  No; 
of  cousins!' 

'  Has  he  ?'  I  was  getting  rather 
mystified.    'Why?' 

'  He  says  they've  no  business  to 
marry ;  at  leost,  not  Jirst  cousins,  as 
they  are.' 

«  WfiOBieV 

'  Bella  and  that  yonog  Claypool.' 

'Oh!  Cousin  Tom?' 

'Yes,  Cousin  Tom.  No;  that 
will  never  come  to  anything.' 

'  I  should  hope  not,'  I  muttered » 
piously ;  '  but  I  didn't  mean  that, 
l^y  Oswestry.  It  was  Miss  Boo- 
dle's passion  for  croquet  that  I  was 
thinking  of.' 

'Dear  me,'  said  Lady  Oswestry, 
self-upbraidingly,  'how  very  ridi- 
culous I  I  thought,  of  couree,  you 
knew ' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  it—about 
this  tendresse  for  Cousin  Tom.' 

'Well,  it  doesn't  matter:  it's  all 
noneense,  you  know.' 

'  But  I  don't  know.  I  might  thin}: 
so  perhaps  if  I  hadn't  seen  him; 
but  I  did,  just  now.  And  after  what 
I  saw,  why ' 

'  Allons,  done  V  she  laughed.  '  It's 
too  bad  of  you  to  sneer  at  him. 

You  know  perfectly  well .    Ah  1' 

she  broke  off,  suddenly,  '  there  s 
Gordon  Murray  1  The  very  man 
I've  been  wanting  to  see  all  aayJ 

And  Lady  Oswestry  made  signals 
with  her  parasol  to  an  individual  in 
the  distance,  who  perseveringly  de- 
clined to  see  theno. 

'  How  stupid  he  is !'  she  cried,  at 
last,  provoked;  'he's  actually 
moving  away.  I  must  catch  him. 
I'll  be  back  in  a  moment,  Helen.' 

And,  heedless  of  my  (not  very 
strongly  urged)  offer  to  bring  the 
recalcitrant  M  orray  to  her  presence, 
Lady  Oswestry  set  off  in  immediate 
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pursuit,  turned  a  oomer,  and  disap- 
peared. 

I  don't  remember  what  Helen  and 
I  talked  about  when  we  were  left 
alone,  or  how  long  we  sat  under  the 
big  beech. 

I  know  she  spoke,  and  that  every 
now  and  then  the  great  violet  eyes 
tamed  slowly  upon  me;  and,  when 
she  was  silent, 

•Filled  with  Ugiit 
Tbe  interval  of  sound.' 

I^ref,  I  was  in  Elysium,  and  lost  the 
count  of  time.  A  step,  sott  and 
cat-like,  that  neither  of  us  heard, 
came  down  the  walk.  A  dry  branch 
crackt;d  under  the  cautious  tread, 
and  then  we  both  looked  up.  A  man 
passed  us.  I  knew  him  instinc- 
tively. The  fierce  black  eyes,  con- 
tracted in  their  wrath,  which  met 
mine  in  one  brief,  vindictive  glare 
could  only  belong  to  one  man. 

That  lithe,  dark  personage  with 
the  feline  tread,  and  the  ugly  yellow 

Shysiognomy,  must  needs  be  the 
ero  of  Charlie  Twistleton's  story, 
the  man  who  had  bought  up  the 
arbitrament  of  Helen  VVybrowe's 
late — Alvarez  Smith. 

He  never  looked  at  her  this  time, 
only  at  me.  I  wonder  whether  tbe 
man's  instinct  told  him,  even  then, 
that  I  loved  her? 

He  went  slowly  by.  I  am  not  the 
least  given  to  superstition,  and  even 
cavendish  hasn't  told  much  yet  on 
^my  naturally  strong  nerves;  but  I 
p^ectly  understood,  in  that  moment, 
the  Italian  theory  of  the  mal'  occhia, 
and  the  balmy  summer  air  seemed 
purer  when  my  enemy  passed  out 
of  my  sight. 

For  I  felt  that  Alvarez  Smith  and 
I  were  foes,  and  mortal  foes,  from 
that  hour:  that  a  dftel—it  might  be 
a  duel  to  the  death—  had  commenced 
between  us.  You  laugh  at  this, 
perhaps,  who  read  it,  tranquilly 
sceptical  of  anything  in  the  shape 
of  melodrama  in  this  ^ge  of  realism. 

Beading  it,  too,  I  might  do  the 
same;  but,  that  day,  I  had  heard 
and  seen  sufiicient  of  Helen  Wy- 
browe's  rejected  preteodant  to  be 
convinced  that  tms  was  as  abso- 
lutely tt  foci  as  that  I  drew  breath. 

Mrs.  Wybrowe  rose  a  little  pale ; 
the  dark  circle  under  her  eyes  more 


plainly  visible ;  a  sort  of  hunted  look 
upon  her  face  that  made  my  pulse 
throb  augrily. 

'Amy  seems  to  have  forgotten 
me,'  she  said ;  '  let  us  go  and  look 
for  her.' 

We  walked  across  the  croquet- 
lawn,  for  a  while  Eilently. 

Then  she  said,  '  You  know  that 
man  who  passed  us  just  now  ?' 

'I  know  him  now,*  I  answered; 

I  never  saw  him  before,  and  only 

heard  of  his  existence  two  hours  ago.' 

Her  pale  cheek  flushed  painfully. 

'  Then  you  have  heard ?' 

'Everything,'  I  answered,  stop- 
ping her.  '  There  is  Lady  Oswestry 
yonder.' 

So  there  was,  with  the  unhappy 
Gordon  Murray  and  Aunt  Medusa. 

Mrs.  Wybrowe  quickentd  her 
pace  and  said  nothiug  more' till  she 
was  safe  under  Amy  Oswestry's 
wing  again.  Then  a  koot  of  men 
gathered  round  her,  and  Aunt  Me- 
dusa bore  down  upon  me  and  carried 
me  away  captive. 

'  Where  is  Bella,  Frank  ?*  she  said. 

'Eating  strawberries  and  iced 
cream  over  there,'  I  answered,  nod- 
ding towards  the  tent  where  the 
croquet-players  were  refreshing. 

'Ah!  and  what  do  you  think 
about  her?' 

'How  can  I  think  about  her?' 
And  in  truth  it  did  seem  prepos- 
terous. Fancy  a  human  iotellect 
occupying  it^^elf  about  Bella  Botidle! 

Aunt  Medui^a  hadn't  the  faintest 
notion  of  what  I  meant 

'  She  will  be  just  the  girl  for ' 

she  began. 

*  For  Cousin  Tom,'  I  interrupted. 
'Yea;  the  two  champions  will  pair 
adnurably.  She'll  be  Mrs.  Thomas 
Clay  pool  before  the  croquet  season 
is  over.' 

I  was  longing  to  get  back  to  that 
group  round  Mrs.  Wybrowe  from 
which  Lady  Medusa  was  l)earing  me 
away  ;  and  I  dare  say  something  of 
the  impatience  I  felt  manifested  itself 
through  the  elaborate  languor  of  my 
tone ;  and  so  my  captor  on  a  sudden 
conceived  a  wildly-vague  notion 
that  I  was  half  inclined  tu  be  envious 
of  Cousin  Tom. 

'  There's  no  fear  of  that,*  she  said. 
'  You  must  go  down  to  Keut  for  the 
September  shooting.    Lady  Boodle 
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will  send  you  a  epecial  invitation. 
I  knew  you  would  like  Bella.  And 
now  take  me  to  get  an  ice.* 

She  was  positively  hugging  her- 
self in  the  success  of  her  Lttle 
game! 

I  let  her  continue  that  exercise  to 
her  heart's  content  without  any  fur- 
ther attempt  to  demonstrate  to  her 
that  it  was  by  no  moans  called  for, 
and  took  her  away,  as  I  was  bid,  to 
get  an  ice. 

She  ate  three  large  ones.  Then 
Lady  Boodle  came  up,  and  glared 
apoplectically  at  me  through  her 
double  eyeglass  when  I  was  pre- 
sented to  her.  Then  afie  ate  ices, 
which  I  had  to  fetch  for  her.  )^hen 
they  had  both  tried  their  digestion 
Buf&ciently  in  this  way,  the  two 
dowagers  went  off  together  to  ano- 
ther tent  to  have  five  o'clock  tea, 
and  I  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  croquet-lawn  was  nearly  de- 
serted when  I  crossed  it  Valse- 
music  floating  out  into  the  still, 
sultry  air  through  the  open  French 
windows  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon's 
drawing-room  explained  this  phe- 
nomenon. Near  the  doorway,  with 
a  fresh  biot  of  men  about  her,  stood 
Mrs.  Wybrowe.  Just  as  I  entered, 
some  man  asked  her  for  the  vaise 
they  had  just  conunenced.  It  was 
Gordon  Murray,  an  admirable  per- 
former. I  was  near  enough  to  hear 
her  refusal ;  but,  making  as  though 
I  heard  it  not,  proffered  a  similar 
request  the  next  moment. 

The  same  refusal  was  on  her  lips,, 
when  the  angry  blood  rushed  swiftly 
into  her  face ;  she  bowed  her  head 
silently,  and  put  her  hand  upon  my 
arm.  As  I  turned,  I  saw  Alvarez 
Smith  watching  us.  The  next  mo- 
ment my  arm  was  close  about  her 
and  we  were  swinging  round  the 
valse  circle.  I  quite  understood  to 
what  I  owed  that  valse:  she  had 
read  a  threat  in  her  persecutor  s 
eyes,  and  had  rebelled  against  it. 

Swiftly  and  smoothly,  perfectly 
together  in  a  flying  Viennese  step, 
we  had  taken  a  couple  of  turns 
before  either  of  us  had  spoken  a 
word.  As  we  passed  the  place 
where  I  had  seen  Alvarez  Smith 
standing  the  second  time,  her  hand 
closed  suddenly  on  mine,  and  I  felt 
her  shiver  in  my  arms. 


'  You  are  tired.    Shall  we  stop  ?' 

'  No,  no !'  she  murmured.  '  Don't 
stop.    Keep  on.' 

And  we  kept  on,  till  the  'Sol- 
daton-lieder'  came  to  an  end. 

'  That  fellow  annoys  you,'  I  said, 
as  we  whirled  by  him  again.  '  I 
believe  he  has  the  evil  eye  myself.' 

'  Don't  talk  of  him !'  And  again 
I  felt  her  shiver. 

•  If  you  bid  me  not— no.  But  it 
is  intolerable,  you  know.  And  quite 
preventible.  Why  should  you  per- 
mit  ' 

'  Hush !'  And  as  she  spoke  she 
lifted  her  eyes,  in  that  slow,  languid 
fashion  she  had,  up  to  mine. 

'  Hush !  Don't  let  us  speak  oi 
think  of  him  now,' 

There  is  something  stronger  than 
ice-water  in  the  veins  even  of  a 
cynic  of  seven-and-twenty,  after  all. 
A  fire  shot  through  mine  at  her  de- 
licious emphasis  of  the  '  now.'  Her 
head  drooped  towards  my  shoulder 
again,  and  she  seemed  to  nestle  like 
a  tired  bird  in  my  arms,  that,  invo- 
luntarily, closed  about  her  closer. 

'  What  a  valse  this  is  T  she  said, 
presently.  '  I  think  no  one  has  my 
step  like  you.' 

'  You  will  trust  yourself  to  me 
again,  then  ?' 

'  If  you  choose.' 

No  need  to  answer ;  we  must  have 
been  sufficiently  en  support  for  her 
to  read  my  thoughts  easily  enongb. 
The  valse  ended,  we  went  away  intr 
the  conservatory  to  sit  out  the 
square  dance  that  follow^  Wo 
sat  out  a  good  many  there. 

The  evil  eye  lit  on  us  once  or 
twice.  I  think  we  were  both  too 
happy  to  trouble  ourselves  much 
about  that. 

'Only  this « dance.  Amy,'  Mrs. 
Wybrowe  said,  presently,  when 
Lady  Oswestry  had  unearthed  *us, 
and  was  proposing  departure.  And 
we  had  '  only  that  dance.' 

I  was  wrapping  her  cloak  about 
her  in  the  hall. 

'That  rose  will  be  dead  before 
you  get  to  Park  Lane,  Mrs.  Wy- 
browe,' I  said.  'Will  you  give  it 
me  to  mark  to-day  with?' 

It  was  the  white  rose  she  wore  in 
her  bosom  that  I  asked  for.  She 
gave  it  me  without  a  word.  Then 
Lady  Oswestry  swept  by  us  on  some 
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man's  arm  to  the  carriage ;  we  fol- 
lowed. 

I  held  her  hand  in  long,  close 
farewell  clasp;  then  the  carriage- 
door  was  shut  npon  her ;  and  Al- 
varez Smith  and  I  were  standing 
eide  by  side  on  the  gravel,  watching 
iier  drive  away. 

IV. 

The  Season  was  over;  London 
emptying  fast ;  dnos  pressing ;  the 
heat  intolerable.  Howbeit  I  abode 
etill  in  the  Sahara  of  Bruton  Street 
Annt  Medusa  had  gone  down  into 
Kent  with  the  Boodles,  having  ex- 
tracted from  me  a  promise  to  come 
down  for  the  September  shooting— a 
promise  I  only  intended  to  keep 
if 

The '  if  was  in  Park  Lane.  Lady 
Oswestry  had  not  yet  made  her 
move,  hesitating  between  Buxton 
and  Lindenbad ;  and  I  was  watph- 
ing  the  turn  of  the  scale.  For  with 
IMj  Oswestry  would  go  Helen 
Wybrowe.  And  where  Helen  Wy- 
browe  went  I  meant  to  follow.  I 
had  not  spoken  yet,  though  nearly  a 
month  had  passed  since  that  day  at 
Fulham  I  had  marked  with  a  white 
rose.  She  had  hardly  given  me  a 
ehanoe.  And  yet  she  knew,  who 
icnew  me  as  I  was,  that  I  loved  her 
— had  loved  her  from  the  very  mo- 
ment our  eyes  met  for  the  iirst  time. 
And  I  knew  my  strange,  wilfal, 
passionate  darling— my  Helen,  who 
was  like  no  other — I  knew  she  loved 
me  with  the  one  love  of  her  life. 
Only  between  her  loving  me  and  my 
winnii^  her  there  was  much.  Never- 
theless the  mask  we  both  wore,  be- 
fore each  other  as  before  others,  was 
getting  too  stifling  to  be  worn  much 
longer.  It  fell  from  both  of  us  at 
last 

.1  had  been  sitting  with  her  in 
Lady  Oswestry's  morning-room,  un- 
der the  shelter  of  the  8u::shados, 
among  the  flowers,  one  day  for 
nearly  an  hour.  My  lady  was 
heaven  knows  where ;  and  we  had 
h&sa  alone  all  the  time.  Conmion- 
plaoes  had  languished,  and  died. 
There  had  been  a  silence,  which 
those  heavy  violet  eyes  filled  di- 
vinely enough,  but  which  both  of 
us  knew  must  be  broken ;  and  only 
in  one  way. 


I  looked  up  into  her  face.  In  its 
passion-pallor,  in  the  trembling  lip, 
in  the  scarce-restrained  tears  that 
had  gathered  slowly  to  the  eyes,  I 
read  what  made  me  take  her  swiftly 
in  my  arms;  and  then  the  silence 
was  broken  by  the  sweet  sound  of 
her  own  name.  '  Helen !' 

She  shivered,  as  she  had  shivered 
in  that  valse,  only,  this  time,  not 
with  fear.  And  her  head,  with  its  dia- 
dem of  amber  hair,  sank  down  upon 
my  breast;  and  I  bent  mine  till  my 
lips  touched  hers,  and  clung  to 
them.    I  had  won  her  1    Not  yet 

The  next  moment  she  had  freed 
herself. 

'  Oh!  why  have  you  done  this?' 
she  sobbed — wailed  almost 

'  Why  ?  Because  I  love  you, 
Helen.  Because  you  love  me.  And 
because  you  and  I  know  this  is  so.' 

'  Yes,'  she  murmured ; '  yes ;  you 
love  me.  I  know  that.  I  knew  it 
that  day  at  Fulham.  As  no  one  ever 
has  loved — ever  will  love  me.  I 
know  that' 

'  And  you  love  me,  Helen.  You 
know  that,  too.' 

'  Yes ;  I  love  you !'  she  cried,  pas- 
sionately.   '  I  know  that,  too.' 

'And  yet  you  ask  me—'  I  began, 
so  far  ofif  my  head  as  to  be  going  to 
argue  with  her. 

'  Because  this  should  never  have 
been.  All  between  us  must  end 
here,  and  now.' 

'  In  heaven's  name,  why  ?'  I  broke 
in,  rather  mad  with  this  piece  of 
feminine  cruelty.  *  Why  must  it  ?' 

'Frank,'  she  said,  coolly  now, 
'  Frank,  this  is  folly.  You  know  my 
story.  You  cannot  marry  a  beggar 
as  I  shall  be.' 

'  Nor  you,  a  ce  qu'il  parait' 

'  Selfish  and  cruel  I' 

Even  at  that  moment  I  couldn*t 
but  admire  that  truly  feminine  re- 
tort 

She  went  on. 

'  I?  Am  I  thinking  of  myself? 
And  yet  this  is  my  fault  I  knew 
what  has  happened  must  happen. 
Yes ;  it  is  I  who  have  been  selfish.  I 
knew  it;  and  I  ought — .  But— oh  I 
Frank,  I  knew  you  loved  me ;  and 
my  loveless  life  seemed  so  bitter — 
BO  bitter!    And ' 

And  here  she  broke  down,  sob- 
bing. 
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My  wilful,  passionate  darling  I 
She  was  trying  to  persuade  herself 
that  she  ^as  acting  nobly  and  dis- 
interestedly;  and,  being  noways 
fitted  for  such  self-martyrdom,  was 
failing  signally.  She  ought  to  have 
nipped  this  love  of  mine  sharply  in 
the  bud,  but  lacked  the  will.  And 
now  she  was  trying  to  sacrifioe  it, 
and  her  own  love,  on  the  shrine  of 
duty— no  <v  when  she  was  my  own, 
when  she  had  rested  her  head  upon 
my  br^  ast,  when  she  had  given  ner 
lips  to  mine. 

Now,  she  had  decided  that  I  most 
not  mai'ry  a  beggar.  And,  she  being 
inclined  to  martyrise  herself,  I  mnst 
needs  be  selfish  and  cruel  if  I  ob- 
jected to  share  her  crown.  Ma  foil 
They  think,  these  women,  there  is 
no  such  great  difference,  after  all, 
between  the  sunlight  and  the  moon- 
light, the  water  and  the  wine,  our 
passions  and  theirs.  If  they  can 
crucify  a  love,  why  not  we? 

And  so  my  Helen — who  was,  in- 
deed, my  very  own — told  me  I  was 
not  to  marry  a  beggar;  told  me, 
that,  for  my  8ake,our  love-story  was 
to  end  here— in  short,  told  me  all  a 
woman  tells  a  man  in  like  case. 

But  she  told  me,  too.  by  every 
word  and  look,  unwittingly  bat  un- 
mistakably, that  I  should  be  a  triple 
fool  if  Host  her  now — this  be-all 
and  end-all  of  my  life ;  this  woman 
who  would  make  my  life  worth  the 
living.  I  didn't  repeat  my  folly  of 
attempting  to  argue  with  her.  Her 
hand  was  strong  enough  against  me 
as  it  was  without  such  strengthen- 
ing. I  didu*t  take  her  in  my  arms 
again,  and  stifle  her  feeble  special- 

Eleadiug  with  kisses.  I  let  her  say 
er  say.  And  then,  when  she  had 
sunk  back  into  the  low  deep  fauteuil 
weak,  and  trembling,  and  defenceless 
again,  I  knelt  beside  her;  and, 
holding  fast  in  mine  the  little  soft 
hand  I  never  meant  to  let  go.  I  told 
her  how  it  must  needs  fare  with  me 
if  she  hod  her  way.  And  I  was  con- 
quering wiiat  I  knew  all  along  was 
my  own  i)f  right ;  the  violet  eyes 
were  full  of  happy  tears ;  the  words 
I  looked  to  hear  already  trembling 
on  the  full  lips  that  had  grown 
meek  again,  when— there  was  a 
rustle  of  woman 8  draperies;  and, 
through  the  chia'osouro  of  the  room. 


Lady   Oswestry  bore   down  upon 
us. 

^nd  Helen  rone;  and,  before  I 
could  stay  her,  had  fled  away  swiftly 
upon  her  feet;  leaving  me  to  face 
my  lady  a'one. 

The  which  I  did  as  best  I  might 

For  a  while  Lady  Oswestry 
looked  grave  and  judicial ;  then,  by 
degrees,  benignant  but  mildly  re- 
proachful; when  I  took  my  leave, 
protective  and  honestly  pmpitious. 
it  was  arranged  Itetween  us  that  I 
should  come  to  Park  Lane  early  the 
next  day. 

At  a  frightfully  undue  hour  I 
drove  thera  A  hansom  had  just 
pulled  up  at  the  door ;  the  late  oc- 
cupant was  speaking  to  the  groom 
of  the  chambers  in  the  hall.  I  was 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  functionary's 
answer  to  the  question  put  to  him. 
. '  No,  sir.  My  lady  and  Mrs.  Wy- 
hrowe  lett  town  for  the  Continent 
last  evening.' 

The  other  swung  round  on  his 
heel  with  a  fierce  '  carajo?  and  again 
I  stood  face  to  fiioe  with  Alvarez 
Smith,  the  man  with  the  evil  e>e. 

V. 

That  night,  some  twenty  minutes 
past  eight  of  the  clock,  my  hansom, 
turning  the  Bruton  Street  comer  at 
a  sharp  trot,  was  nearly  cut  over  by 
another  hansom  charging  furiously 
down  Bond  Street. 

The  two  drivers  exchanged  a 
broadside  of  double-shotted  blas^ 
phemies,  flogged  their  horses  clear 
of  each  other,  and  started  again,  the 
offending  Jehu  leading. 

I  was  bound  for  Charing  Cross, 
en  route  to  Dover,  Paris,  and  Lin- 
denbad,  in  the  track  of  Lady  Os- 
westry and  Helen  Wybrowe;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  delay,  only 
saved  the  8  *  30  mfiil-train  by  about 
two  seconds.  Another  man,  how- 
ever, ran  it  closer  still.  A  man  in 
a  fur-lined  travelling-robe,  and  a 
peaked  cap  pulled  over  his  eyes, 
took  a  tluTdUgh  ticket  to  Lindenbad 
aftser  me,  and  followed  me  on  to  tho 
platform,  half  a  dozen  yards  be- 
hind. 

I  heard  him  hurrying  after  me ; 
just  as  the  guard  had  opened  the 
door    of   an   empty   carriage,    ho 
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canght  me  np  and  got  in  too.  The 
door  ^as  siammed;  the  whistle 
shrieked,  and  the  Dover  Mail 
started. 

1  had  dropped  into  one  corner; 
my  companion  rolled  himself  into 
the  opposite  one.  I  litacigHr;  so 
did  he ;  and  we  had  cleared  London, 
and  had  run  a  dozen  miles  down 
the  Hue  before  I  looked  at  him 
again.  I  was  thinking  what  Helen's 
sndden  departure  boded  me; 
whether  I  was  so  si^re  of  winning 
her,  after  all ;  and,  deep  in  specula- 
tions of  this  sort,  I  had  no  eyes  or 
thonghts  for  anything  else. 

B<»ide8,  that  shapeless  travelling- 
Tobe,  and  that  peaked  cap  that  kept 
his  face  in  an  impenetrable  shadow, 
would  have  puzzled  me.  even  if  I 
had  bad  a  suspicion  as  to  who  the 
man  in  the  opposite  comer  was. 
And  in  the  preparations  for  my 
sudden  departure  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  him. 

So  that  it  was  not  till  he  tore  off 
his  cap  and  flung  aside  his  wrapper 
that  1  knew  that  Alvarez  Smith 
and  I  were  alone  together  in  that 
carriage  of  the  Dover  mail-train; 
and  that  he  was  glaring  at  me  with 
all  the  furious  hate  he  ielt  for  me  in 
his  evil  eye?. 

I  looked  at  him  tranquilly  enough, 
I  think ;  but  I  couldn't  help  feeling 
that  the  rencontre  wa^  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  one ;  that  the  Express 
stopped  no^'here  between  London 
and  Dover ;  and  that  Alvarez  Smith 
was  probably  as  mad  as  any  inmate 
of  Hanwell. 

However,  I  am  not  easily  put  off 
head,  and,  as  I  say,  returned  his 
glare  with  a  tranquil  stare,  and 
went  on  smoking. 

Whether  he  had  expected  his 
melodrama  to  produce  more  effect, 
and  was  disappointed ;  whether  my 
calmness  irritated  him  afresh,  I 
don't  know.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
rose  and  came  towards  me  with  an 
oath. 

Ic  struck  mo  forcibly  that  he  was 
diingt-rons ;  and  I  gradually  slipped 
my  hand  into  the  inner  breast- 
pocket of  my  travelling-jacket,  and 
unfrt^tened  the  loop  which  kept  a 
useful  little  revolver  de  poche  st^y 
there. 

There  seemed  likely  to  be  a  neces- 


sity, disagreeable  but  imperative, 
for  shooting  this  man  before  wo  got 
to  Dover.  And  it  so  happened  that 
I  felt  in  no  humo.ir  to  run  any  risk 
by  the  exercise  of  an  unwise  for- 
bearance towards  a  mad  brute  like 
this,  if  it  came  to  a  fight. 

It  appeared,  though,  that  he  had 
something  to  say  before  he  began ; 
for  he  seated  himself  again  exactly 
opposite  to  me,  and  muttered 
hoarsely : 

'So,  we  are  alone  at  last;  you 
andL' 

'  So  it  seems,'  I  returned.  I  saw 
that,  if  he  meant  to  have  a  row,  he 
didn't  feel  quite  up  to  the  mark  yet, 
and  wanted  to  talk  himself  into  the 
necessary  fury;  so  I  thought  I 
might  venture  to  light  another 
cigar;  which  I  did,  loosing  my  grip 
of  the  pistol-butt  for  a  moment, 
but  keeping  an  eye  on  my  man  the 
while. 

He  actually  gnashed  his  yellow 
teeth  at  me.  He  looked  so 
unutterably  hideous,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  intensely  ludicrous 
while  he  was  doing  it,  that  I 
laughed. 

'  Take  care  V  he  screamed,  shiver- 
ing with  wrath.    '  You  laugh  now  • 
let  him  laugh  that  wins  1  Caramba 
you  have  not  won  yet.' 

'  No  ?'  I  inquired,  insolently. 

'No!  curse  you!  you  never 
shall.' 

'Bah!  who  says  so,  my  good 
man?' 

'Ill  have  sworn  it!' 

'  You  f  I  sneered,  rather  enjoying 
his  fury,  and  with  no  mind  to  spare 
him  any  stab  I  could  give  him. 
'You?  You  are  madder  than  I 
thought  you  were.' 

'You  shall  never  have  her! 
Idadrc  de  Dios  t  never ! 

'  You're  wrong.    I  shall,' 

He  smiled  in  a  ghastly  fashion 
with  his  white,  dry  lips. 

'  No/  he  said ;  and  if  his  tone  was 
calmer,  it  was  twice  as '  r^augerous' 
and  threatening  now.  '  No ;  I  shall 
keep  my  oath— be  sure  of  that 
Listen  V  he  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
and  with  that  Fame  forced  calmness ; 
'  from  the  day  I  saw  her  first,  and 
each  day  more  and  more,  I  have 
loved  her— this  woman,  who * 

'  Who,  from  that  same  day,  and 
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vACh  day  more  and  moro,  has  loathed 
aod  hated  you/  I  struck  in.  '  Well  V* 

By  the  light  of  the  lamp  abovo 
lis  I  cjuld  see  his  yellow  face  turn 
the  ashen  hue  of  a  dead  man's,  as 
that  cruel  taunt  of  mine  hit  home. 

He  ooyered  his  face  with  his 
liands,  and  uttered  a  faint,  dull 
moan,  as  though  he  had,  in  very 
deed,  got  his  death-hurt 

Yes;  and  through  those  quiver- 
ing fingers  of  his,  tears,  that  must 
have  been  wrung  from  him  like 
drops  of  blood  in  his  agony,  forced 
themselves  slowly,  one  by  one.  lie 
sat  there,  rocking  himself  to  and 
fro,  saying  no  word  for  a  while,  but 
making  that  low  moan  more  than 
once. 

Thinking  this  matter  over  since,  I 
have  learnt  to  pity  this  man.  Think- 
ing of  my  darling's  worn  face,  and 
the  hunted  look  he  had  brought 
there  so  often,  I  was  pitiless  enough 
then. 

I  smoked  on,  watching  him.  The 
Express  rushed  through  the  falling 
darkness;  the  stations  flashed  out 
one  after  another:  we  had  run 
about  half  our  distance. 

Presently  he  spoke  again,  as 
though  he  had  only  just  heard  those 
last  words  of  mine. 

'Tes;  she  hates  me — hates  me, 
who  would  fling  down  my  life,— lose 
my  salvation  for  her!' 

Tve  no  doubt  Unfortunately, 
neither  sacrifice  happens  to  be  re- 
quired. Have  you  anything  else  to 
observe  ?' 

'She  hates  me,'  he  went  on,  as 
though  he  were  talking  to  himself, 
and  unheeding  what  I  said:  'I 
could  bear  that,  though  it  kills  me. 
But  to  know  another  man  can  call 
her  his— to  know  she  loves  this 
man  I  ah,  no  I' 

I  was  beginning  to  get  rather 
tired  of  the  thing  by  this  time,  so  I 
said — 

'  Don't  you  think  we've  had  about 
enough  of  this?  Quite,  it  seems  to 
me.  You've  thrust  yourself  into  a 
matter  with  which  you  have  no 
earthly  concern  (beyond,  of  course, 
claiming  your  forfeit  when  Mrs. 
Wybrowe  marries  again  —  though 
whether  a  law-court  will  give  it 
you,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
doubtful),  and,  as  you  were  rather 


amusing,  I  listened  to  you;  now, 
you  bore  me ;  let  ua  drop  the  sub- 
ject' 

'  Not  yet,'  he  said,  with  a  strange 
sort  of  smile ;  '  you  and  I  have 
something  more  to  say  to  each 
other.  Listen !'— for  I  was  going  to 
interrupt  him—'  you  will  give  mo 
your  word  of  honour  never  to  see 
Helen  Wybrowe  again.  It  will  be 
better,  believe  me.' 

'Damn  your  insolence!'  I  said, 
fairly  angry  at  this;  '  what  ^o  you 
mean?' 

'  Bemember,you  can  never  marry 
her;  I  have  sworn  it' 

'Bah!  You  mean  you  can  beggar 
her?    Try  it' 

'I  mean,'  he  said,  more  calmly 
than  he  had  spoken  yet — '  I  mean 
that  sooner  than  you  should  marry 
Helen  Wybrowe  I  would  kill  you.' 

'  Try  that,  too,  if  you  like.' 

'But  you  will  promise  me  what 
I  ask?  You  must.  See;  we  are 
alone,  you  and  I.  You  are  in  my 
power:  nothing  can  save  you  if—' 

He  paused  here,  leaning  forward 
towards  me,  with  his  elbows  resting 
on  his  knees,  and  his  evil  eyes  look- 
ing into  mine.  I  smiled  when  he 
said  nothing  could  save  me  horn 
him ;  for  I  had  considerable  faith  in 
the  miniature  six-shooter  my  right 
hand  was  closing  on  while  he  spoke. 

*I  knew  you  would  follow  her/ 
he  went  on.  '  I  saw  you  to-night  at 
the  station ;  I  was  behind  you  when 
you  took  your  ticket;  and  I  got  in 
here  after  you,  knowing  that  the 
hour  I  had  longed  for  had  come  at 
last — ^when  you  and  I  should  be 
alone,  with  none  to  stand  between 
us ;  when  you  shoxdd  swear  to  mc 
never  to  see  her  face  again ;  or  when 
I  should  have  your  life.' 

He  ground  the  last  three  words 
out  between  his  teeth  with  ferocious 
emphasis.  The  crisis  was  evidently 
approaching:  the  madman  could 
hardly  contain  himself  much  longer. 
In  another  minute  he  might  be  at 
my  throat ;  and  then,  disagreeable 
as  it  would  be,  I  should  inevitably 
have  to  shoot  him.  Alvarez  Smith 
was  by  no  means  the  sort  of  person 
to  stand  on  much  ceremony  with 
when  the  instincts  he  inherited  from 
that  Spanish  Creole  of  a  mother  of 
his  were  in  the  ascendant ;  and  it 
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WB8  hiA  lifo  or  mine,  I  began  to 
think.  I  drew  the  reyolver  quietly 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  covered  him 
from  my  knee  in  anticipation  oi  his 
rash. 

'Now/ he  hissed, 'will  you  pro- 
mise what  I  ask  ?* 

'  ru  see  you  in  Gehenna  first !' 

'You will  not?' 

'Confound  you,  no!  Bat  Til 
promise  you  this,'  I  added,  as  I  saw 
him  crouching  like  a  jaguar  for  his 
spring  &t  my  throat,  '  that,  madman 
or  no  madman,  if  you  lay  a  finger 
on  me,  I'll  shoot  you  in  your  tracks 
without  further  warning.' 

Baising  my  right  hand  quickly, 
I  ooYered  him  fairly,  now.  My 
amiable  companion  dropped  back 
into  his  seat  with  a  hideous  Spanish 
olasphemy ;  most  unexpectedly 
baffled  and  beaten. 

'  That's  right,'  I  said,  considerably 
relieved  to  find  he  was  not  to  mad 
as  to  have  lost  all  fear  for  himself, 
and  put  me  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  winging  him;  'of  course 
you  didn't  expect  me  to  be  so  well 
able  to  take  care  of  myself;  and  I 
suppose  you've  only  a  knife.  I 
don't  much  think  you'll  kill  me  to- 
night, after  all,  though  we  are 
alone,  &c.,  as  you  were  good  enough 
to  remind  me  just  now.' 

'  Oh !'  he  snarled, '  I  shall  kill  you 
yet!' 

'I  difier  with  you  there.  My 
own  impression  is  that  youll  bo  in 
Hanwell  or  Oharenton  before  long. 
Meanwhile,  let  me  advise  you  not 
to  try  this  again.  If  you  do,  re- 
member, I've  warned  you. 

He  flung  a  curse  at  me,  and, 
turning  away,  rolled  himself  up  in 
his  cloak,  and  never  moved  again  till 
the  Mail  ran  into  the  Dover  Station. 
Then  he  rose  suddenly,  opened  the 
door,  sprang  on  to  the  platform,  and 
disappeared. 

I  had  no  time,  then,  to  trouble 
about  him.  The  train  moved  on  to 
the  pier,  where  the  Calais  packet 
lay.  When  I  got  onboard  I  looked 
about  carefully  for  my  would-be 
assassin,  intending,  if  I  found  him, 
to  drop  a  hint  to  the  first  sergent- 
de-ville  I  came  across  on  the  other 
side.  But  Alvarez  Smith  didn't 
cross  in  the  'Samphire'  that  night, 
I  fancy.    At  least,  his  yellow  fiftce 


was  nowhere  to  be  seen  among  tho 
crowd  at  Calais,  or  at  the  Nord 
Station  in  Paris  next  morning.  And 
I  reached  the  'Buesie'  at  Linden- 
bad  without  encountering  it 


VI. 

'  And  so  you  ran  away  from  me, 
Helen  V 

It  was  some  three  or  four  hours 
after  my  arrival  in  Lindenbad.  I 
had  forced  the  consigne,  carried 
Lady  Oswestry's  rooms  in  the 
'  Russie '  by  storm,  utterly  discom- 
fiting the  garrison  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  vigour  of  my  assault,  inso- 
much that  after  a  brief,  hopeless 
struggle,1t  surrendered  at  discretion. 
My  darlmg  had  spoken  the  words 
that  bound  her  life  to  mine  for  ever. 
Under  the  smnmer  stars,  in  the 
hush  of  the  sununer  night,  she  and 
I  were  sitting  on  the  balcony  of 
their  room  that  overlooked  the 
river  and  the  purple  woods  beyond ; 
I  at  her  feet,  as  I  loved  best  to  sit, 
and  watch  the  great  violet  eyes  turn 
slowly  on  me ;  at  her  feet,  with  her 
hand  in  mine  again. 

'  And  so  you  ran  away  from  me, 
Helen  ?' 

'  What  else  could  I  do?  I  was  so 
weak  with  you,  Frank;  so  weak 
against  my  love.  And,  for  your 
sake,  I  felt  it  ought  not  to  ba  So  I 
ran  away.  It  was  terrible  work  to 
get  Amy  to  start  that  night,  though ! 
She  was  horribly  cruel  to  me:  she 
fought  for  you.  How  I  loved  her 
when  she  did!  But  I  would  go; 
and  so  we  went' 

'  And  then  you  thought  you  were 
safe?' 

'Safer.  Away  from  you,  I  was 
strong.' 

'And  did  you  think  you  would 
be  out  of  my  reach  long?' 

She  gave  me  a  smile,  delicious  as 
a  caress.    Then  she  said : 

•  Qui  Bait  ?  I  thought  you  would 
come,  but  not  so  soon.  Not  till  I 
should  have  had  time  to  harden  my 
heart.  I  knew  I  was  doing  right, 
Frank.  But  I  thought,  too,  that  I 
might  never  see  you  again.  And 
then .* 

Her  face  told  me  the  rest. 

•Enfant!  What  had  you  to  do 
with  rfght  or  wrong  if  you  loved 
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mo '?  You  were  mine.  How  could 
you  ever  think  I  should  let  you  go? 
Let  you  go,  who  have  given  me  new 
faith,  new  hope,  new  life— made  life 
precious  to  me,  now— how  could  1? 
Helen,  my  Helen,  nothiug  can  take 
yon  from  me  now.  You  cannot  take 
yourself  from  me' 

From  my  arms,  where  she  had 
nestled,  on  a  sudden  she  started. 

'  There !'  she  whinpered,  pointing 
10  the  deserted  river-walk ;  '  there! 
Did  you  not  fee  him  T 

On  her  face,  yet  wet  with  happy 
tears,  had  come  the  hunted  look 
once  more;  in  her  voice  was  the 
old  fear,  though  my  arms  and  my 
love  were  about  her.  I  knew  what 
had  d<me  this ;  the  sight  of  a  man 
for  whom  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
something  of  the  hate  that  kills. 

'  Did  you  not  see  him  ?'  she 
whispered  again,  shuddering  even 
in  my  clasp. 

'  Whom  r 

I  knew  what  she  would  say  before 
she  said  it. 

'  No/  I  answered ;  '  I  saw  no  one. 
Are  you  sure  you  recognized  him  T 

'  Sure  ?'  she  repeated ;  '  I  saw  him 
plainly.  He  stood  full  in  the  moon- 
liglit  against  the  background  of  the 
trees  in  the  ullee.  And  he  lifted  his 
hand  as  though  it  hold  a  knife.  It 
was  a  threat  Frank,  that  man 
would  kill  you.' 

'Bahl' 

'  You  don't  know  him.' 

It  struck  me  rather  forcibly  that 
I  did. 

*  I  tell  you  he  would  kill  you.' 

'  Well,  I  dare  fay  he  would,  if  I 
let  him.  But  life  has  grown  too 
dear  to  me  this  last  hour  or  two  for 
me  to  let  a  madman  rob  me  of  it 
very  easily.  I  shall  take  care  of 
myself,  mon  eitfant.  Besides,  I 
fiancy  you  must  be  mistaken.' 

'Impossible,  I  tell  you.' 

'  I  saw  no  one,  you  know.  And 
if  Alvarez  Smith  wantM  to  do  me  a 
mischief,  why  on  earth  should  he 
turn  out  and  do  melodrama  in  the 
moonlight— threats  n  with  imaginary 
daggers,  and  that  sort  of  thing— to 
put  me  on  my  guard  ?' 

'  I  saw  him  .standing  there,'  and 
she  pointed,  again,  straight  before 
her. 

'  And  how  was  he  dressed  ?' 


'  In  a  sort  of  cloak,  it  seemed.  I 
saw  bim  throw  it  bock  when  he 
lifted  his  arm.* 

'  And  then  he  disappeared  — 
where  ?' 

'  Ii  o  the  shadow  of  the  trees.' 

Th^t  was  perfectly  posnible.  A 
couple  of  strides  would  take  any 
one  out  of  sight,  who  had  stood 
even  in  the  centre  of  the  broad 
allee. 

If  Helen  had  really  seen  Alvarez 
Smith,  he  might  be  hidden  in  that 
shadow  even  now,  watching  us.  My 
blood  began  to  stir  at  this. 

*  Some  perfectly  inoffensive  bour- 
geois, I  should  think.'  I  said,  '  tak- 
ing a  pinch  of  snuff,  or  something 
of  that  sort  However,  we'll  see 
about  Alvarez  Smith  in  the  morn- 
ing. Lady  Oswestry  has  woke  up 
at  last;  wo  must  come  in,  I  sup- 
I>ose.  Don't  say  an)  thing  to  her 
about  this  notion  of  yours,  mind.' 

'Oh,  Frank  1'  she  murmured; 
'  take  care.  It  tras  he  I  saw.  And 
he  hates  you.' 

'  Libre  a  lui !'  I  responded,  laugh- 
ing. And  then,  on  her  lips,  '  My 
darling,  don't  you  tliink  I  shall  take 
care  for  your  sake,  now?  There! 
Sois  tranquil le,  et  dors  sur  les  deux 
oreiliesl'  A  piece  of  advice  which 
I  fancy  Mrs.  Wybrowe  hardly  fol- 
lowed as  she  ought  to  have  done. 

Whether  it  was  Alvarez  Smith 
whom  she  had  seen,  or  not,  and 
what  that  individual's  presence  in 
Linden liod  meant,  I  did  not  waste 
much  time,  as  I  sat  smoking  far 
into  the  dawn  of  the  coming  day  at 
my  open  window,  in  considering. 
After  my  own  experience  of  him  I 
felt  that  he  was  not  altogether  un- 
likely to  keep  his  word,  and  put  a 
knife  into  me  in  the  dark  if  he  got 
the  chance;  but  it  wa^  just  that 
chance  I  did  not  mean  him  to  get 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  five 
minutes'  converfation  with  the 
Lindenbad  Polizei-CommiRSlir  next 
morning,  and  then  fell  a- thinking 
of  more  pressing  matters  than  Al- 
varez Smith — of  the  woman  I  had 
won,  and  the  future  that  was  before 
us  b.>1h;  of  Aunt  Medusa  sleep- 
ing peacefully  in  her  catafalque  at 
Boodle  Park,  and  dreaming  of  my 
marriage  with  Bella;  and  of  how 
Aunt  Medusa  might  take  this  match ; 
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of  my  own  entaDglements  of  all 
sorts,  and  how  they  were  to  be  got 
ont  of. 

And  satisfying  myself  over  my 
last  pipe  that  things  would  pro- 
bably go  pretty  straight,  I  went  to 
bed  about  the  time  the  sun  bad 
risen,  and  dreamed  of  Helen  till 
Ward,  who  had  followed  me  with 
the  heavy  baggage,  came  in  jast  as 
he  was  wont  to  do  in  Braton  Street 
with  wjflfee,  and  my  bath-water. 

I  had  my  five  minutes'  conversa- 
tion with  the  GommissKr  before  I 
went  to  knife-snd-fork  breakfast  at 
Lady  Oswestry's.  No  one  answer- 
ing to  my  description  of  Alvarez 
Smith  was  known  to  have  arrived 
in  Lindenbad  at  present;  but  in- 
quiries should  be  set  on  foot,  and 
the  individual  in  question  kept 
under  proper  surveillance,  the  ur- 
bane official  assured  me. 

I  greatly^  though  not  altogether, 
relieved  Helen's  anxiety  on  my  ac- 
count by  a  report  of  my  interview 
with  Herr  Eraftenberg.  She  was 
still  positive  ihat  the  man  she  bad 
seen  in  the  moonlight  was  Alvarez 
Smith.  Two  or  three  days  passed 
by,  however,  and  the  man  in  the 
cloak  who  flourished  imaginary 
daggers  was  neither  F^en  nor  heard 
of  further  by  us.  The  Polizei-Amt 
had  nothing  to  tell  me  about  any 
such  person,  and  Mrs.  W>browe 
would  at  times  half  aHmit  that  she 
might  have  been  mistaken  after  all. 
And  then  she  and  I  had  so  much 
else  to  think  of  that  she  soon  learned 
to  banish  her  misgivings  almost  en- 
tirely. 

It  seemed,  though,  she  had  reason 
for  them.  I  had  been  just  a  week 
in  the  Bad  when  the  (Uiiouemeiit  of 
this  story,  came  about. 

We  had  gone  up  the  river  one 
morning  in  a  ^hen-coop,'  had  landed 
some  three  miles  or  so  above  Lin- 
denhad,  and  strolled  away,  out  of 
sight  of  the  boatmen,  along  the 
bank,  down  to  which  extended  the 
low  (crub  and  brushwood  of  the 
forest 

We  had  sat  down  on  a  sort  of 
little  crag  whi(*.h  overhung  the  river, 
and  fri>m  which  Helen  had  discovered 
a  view  which  she  was  doing  her 
best  to  sketch  under  an  organized 
series   of  interruptions  from   me. 


Lying  there  at  her  feet,  watching 
her  eyes,  and  drinking  in  her  voice, 
thinking  of  that  new  life  she  had 
given  me,  and  that  was  precious  to 
me  fur  her  sake,  I  was  terribly  near 
my  death. 

There  was  hardly  a  breath  of  air 
astir ;  and  yet,  all  at  once,  my  pot- 
hat,  that  was  tilted  over  my  eyes  to 
keep  oflF  the  sun-glare,  rolled  away 
lazily  across  the  turf,  flipped,  so 
neatly  and  lightly  that  I  hardly  felt 
it,  off  my  head. 

A  sharp  crack  and  a  little  puff  of 
white  smoke  rising  above  a  clump 
of  brushwood  explained  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

I  saw  at  once  what  this  meant. 
I  was  on  my  feet,  and  half  way 
across  to  the  cover  which  sheltered 
my  would-be  assassin  in  a  couple  of 
bounds.  Another  bullet  whizzed 
by  my  ear,  and  then  I  had  sprung 
into  the  thicket,  struck,  by  one 
lucky  bio w,a smoking  revolver  from 
the  shaking  hands,  and  flown  at  the 
throat  of<— Alvarez  Smith. 

It  was  as  well  I  had  lost  no  time* 
he  got  no  chance  of  using  his  knife. 

I  heard  Helen  scream,  and  then 
saw  her  fall  lifeless  on  the  turf 
where  we  had  been  Fitting,  and  then 
I  was  wrestling  for  dear  life  with  a 
madman.  He  had  no  science,  but 
he  held  me  like  a  flend.  I  cut  him 
off  his  legs  again  and  again ;  but  he 
clung  BO  desperately  to  me  that  I 
couldn't  drop  him.  Each  fresh 
struggle  brought  us  nearer  and 
nearer  the  edge  of  the  little  crag. 
I  guessed  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
and  put  all  my  remaining  strength 
into  one  fierce,  desperate  effort  to 
fling  him. 

This  time  he  went  down,  but  my 
foot  had  slipped  (m  the  dry  short 
turf,  and  he  managed  to  pull  me 
down  upon  him. 

I  felt  his  arms  close  round  me  in 
a  ^rip  of  steel  as  he  twisted  and 
writhed  towards  the  edge ;  I  heard 
his  yell  of  diabolical  triumph  in  my 
ears;  knew  that  we  must  roll  over; 
felt  the  earth  slip  away  from  me ; 
felt  the  mad  rush  of  air  by  me;  felt 
a  shock  that  seemed  to  stun  me; 
and  then,  locked  in  each  other's 
arms,  the  water  closed  over  us  like 
a  thick  darkness. 
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He  must  have  struck  against 
eomethiog  in  the  &11,  and  have  been 
dead  or  stunned  when  he  reached 
the  water. 

In  a  second  I  had  wrenched  my- 
self free  £rom  that  deadly  grip,  had 
risen  to  the  surface,  and  was  striking 
out  for  the  bank.  Ten  minutes 
more  and  I  waa  kneeling  beside 
Helen,  slowly  recovering  her  con- 
sciousness under  the*  sympathizing 
care  of  a  forest- keeper's  wife. 

*       •       *       •       • 
The  body  of  Alvarez  Smith  was 


picked  up  next  day.  He  had  dis- 
guised himself  so  well,  while  wait- 
mg  his  opportunity  to  settle  matters 
with  me,  as  to  have  eluded  detec- 
tion by  the  Folizei-Amt,  but  I  was 
able  to  swear  unhesitatingly  to  his 
identity,  and  did,  with  some  par- 
donable satisfaction. 

He  is  believed  to  have  left  no  one 
to  exact  the  forfeit  from  Helen  Wy- 
browe  when  she  marries  me;  and, 
supposing  his  bargain  with  the  ori- 
giniM  claimants  to  have  been  a  law- 
ful one,  there  is  an  end,  you  see,  of 
'  Wybrowe's  Will.'  , 


LITTLE  TEAS. 


OF  all  modem  inventions  for  the 
increase  of  the  happiness  of 
our  social  life  I  believe  'little  teas' 
to  be  the  greatest  and  best 

To  MitUe  teas,'  therefore,  I  shall 
treat  my  readers  in  the  spirit  of  a 
piurtisan ;  for  it  is  clear  to^  me  that 
civilization  requires  '  little  teas,' 
and  insists  upon  having  them. 

When  our  nonoured  great-grand- 
moUiers  took  their  /  dish  of  tea,'  it 
was  '  little  ,tea,'  for  they  had  it  at 
five  o'clock;  and 

Snuff,  or  tb«  fan,  rappllM  eacb  pause  of  (diat, 
With  singiiigi  langhing,  ogling,  and  all  thaU' 

But  Pope  liked  a  sly  fling  at  the 
ladies,  and  so  mixed  up  satire  with 
truUi  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
put  upon  weak  tea  for  half  a  season 
at  least,  and  made  sometimes  to 
miss  the  pretty  smiles  he  had 
studied  so  well.  Yet  we  should 
never  have  had  the  brilliant,  charm- 
ing poem  from  which  we  have 
quoted  but  for  a  'little  tea;*  and 
for  the  introduction  of  coffee  at  that 
time  I  may  give  this  poem*s  authority 
against  such  as  proclaim  it  to  be 
an  innovation.  It  is  no  innovation. 
Have  it  by  all  means : — 

[  Coffee,  whicb  makes  Uie  politician  wise/ 
And  see  through  all  things  with  bis  half'Shut 
eyes.' 

Besides,  coffee  is  our  elder  friend, 
and  takes  precedence. 

As  dinners  got  later  teas  were 
postponed  to  unnatural  periods. 
They  were  no  longer  'little  teas.' 

I 


They  lost  the  charm  that  had  be- 
longed to  five  o'clock.  Tea  became 
a  mere  medicine  to  refireah  the  suf- 
ferer from  a  hot  room ;  or  a  '  some- 
thing to  do'  in  that  time  sft&r 
dinner  when  ladies  were  supposed 
to  be  dull,  almost  to  extinction: 
but  the  dear  poetic  little  tea,  full 
of  a  life  peculiarly  its  own,  was  no 
more. 

By  degrees  this  great  human 
want  was  so  universally  felt  that 
it  had  again  to  be  attended  to. 
Ladies  got  into  the  schoolrooms 
and  nurseries  for  an  hour  of  relaxa- 
tion at  the  children's  tea;  into 
their  chambers  from  the  house- 
keeper's room  ladies'-maids  brought 
the  damty  drink  slyly  to  little 
gatherings  of  the  gentler  sex,  who 
thus  recruited  themselves  for  the 
dinner  campaign.  But  the  neces- 
sity being  once  again  in  this  manner 
recognized  the  next  step  was  to 
make  it  into  a  social  enjoyment; 
and  then,  finally,  into  the  most  ex- 
cellent, harmless,  deh'ghtful  gaiety 
in  the  whole  arraogement  of  social 
life— our  modern  little  teas.  So, 
leaving  the  days  when 

*  Thou  great  Anns,  whom  three  realms  obej. 
Did  sometlmca  counsel  take— and  sometimes  tea, 

let  US  come  home  to  our  own  times, 
and  our  most  intelligent  selves,  and, 
in  our  own  interests,  discuss  our 
fiourishing  institution  of '  Little  tea.' 
Like  all  fiourishing  things,  it  is 
liable  to  accidents: from  too  mucJi 
care,  and  too  little  care— it  may  be 
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OYerdone;  be  made  to  bear  too 
heavy  a  borthes ;  be  exhausted  by 
unwise  repetition;  be  overworked, 
— ^inf  act,  or,  in  a  word,  be  made 
into  something  else,  when,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  as  a  little  tea,  the 
failure  is  complete.  But  the  little 
tea,  jnst  judiciously  elaborated  out 
of  the  usual  domestic  daily  after- 
noon refreshment  ;for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  fixed  number  of  chosen 
friends  to  call  at  an  hour  when  you 
have  predetermined  to  be  at  home 
— that  is  as  exquisite  an  idea  as 
dever  kindness  ever  oonceiTed,  and 
it  ought  to  be  worked  out  in  a  cor- 
zesponding  spirit. 

One  great  recommendation  of  the 
'  little  tea'  institution  is,  that  any 
one  with  sufficient  genius  to  make 
their  ever  seeing  company  pardon- 
able can  give  it. 

Bat  there  are  a  few  people  who 
ought  neither  to  give  little  teas  nor 
go  to  them.  They  are  of  the  class 
who  when  once  seated  in  a  chair 
cannot  get  up  again.  At  a  morning 
call  they  stay  an  hour ;  they  cannot 
diamifls  themselves.  At  a  little  tea 
they  are  obstructives,  sitting  still, 
and  staying  sileht  so  pertinaciously 
that  the  most  thoughtless  and  the 
gayest  among  the  other  guests 
Begin  to  wonder  if  anything  is  the 
matter. 

Snch   a  person,    if    very   well 
dressed,  looks  severe,  satirical,  cri- 
tical to  ill-nature,  and  exx>ecting,  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  know  in- 
stinctively that  to* please  will  be 
impossible,  and  lose  courage  accord- 
ingly.    But  if  such  a  person   is 
dressed    in   dull   garments,   what 
a  dreadful   protesting  atmosphere 
appears  to  be  gatiiered  round  her  I 
She  sits  in  cypress  dimness,  appa- 
xentiy  from  a  causeless  choice;  her 
raiment  looks  penitential,  and  she 
makes  one  angry  by  seeming  to 
have  selected  the  occasion  of  our 
littie  tea  for  the  performance  of  a 
personal  mortification.    It  may  be 
that  this  profoundly  serious  speci- 
men of  human  nature  is  neither  a 
criticising  nor    a    mortified   cha- 
racter— so  much  the  better  for  her; 
appearances   are,   nevertheless,  so 
entirely  against  her  that  she  is  dis- 
qualified, and  should  never  get  an 
invitation  for '  little  tea.' 
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•  There  aie  men,  too,  who  are 
thoroughly,  by  nature,  unfitted  for 
this  sublime  enjoyment  They  are 
the  men  who  vnU  perpetually  be 
carrying  cake,  and  offi^ing  to  do 
this,  that,  and  the  other  about  the 
tesrtray;  as  if  people  really  as- 
sembled together  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  to  eat  and  drink. 
If  once  a  man  has  got  it  into  his 
head  that  he  is  intended  to  be  use- 
ful, put  him  out  of  the  world  ot 
little  teas;  he  is  incurable.  If  he 
cannot  fed  the  difference  'between 
the  pleasant  attentions  of  a  gentie- 
man  and  that  'waiting  on  the 
company '  whidi  the  servant  would 
do  so  much  better,  you  cannot 
explain  it  to  him.  Ask  him  to 
dinner,  but  as  to  little  tea,  have 
done  with  him.  Of  course  he  does 
his  unwelcome  endeavours  from 
the  best  of  motives,  and  all  for 
lore;  but 

'  ynuA  dire  oflfenoe  from  arn'roos  caases  8piiii0B 
What  mighty  oontests  rise  from  trivial  ttdngi. 

It  is  a  law  in  the  world  of  little  teas 
that  Belinda  must  not  be  bothered. 
From  this  instance  you  will  per- 
ceive that  I  am  not  writing  of  those 
afternoon    receptions    which    are 
found  to   be  very  convenient  in 
London,  where  people  are  so  many, 
and  distances  so  great    Let  suiui 
be    as    grand,    gorgeous,    heavy, 
crowded,  as  suits  the  persons  con- 
cerned.   Pleasant  nooks  are  to  be 
found  even  in  them  where  the  rea 
purposes  of  little  teas  are  carried 
out,  imder  difficulties,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  710^  without  success;  and 
they  are  compensations  to  be  grate- 
ful for.    But  the  kind  of  littie  tea 
of  which  I  am  writing,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  is   not  a  great 
gathering  for  the  combined  pur- 
poses of  being  civil  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  people ;  of  meet- 
ing a  desired  few  m  the  solitude 
caused   by  the   crowding   of  the 
many;    of   disguising  a  political 
interview;   or  of  giving  a  really 
excellent  concert     No!   my  littie 
tea  is  the  real,  undisgnisea,  pure, 
unadulterated    Bohea;    the   thing 
that  we  can  all  of  us  give  if  we 
have  the  wit  to  choose  our  com- 
pany, and  that  which  we  can  all 
enjoy  if  we  conscientiously  bear  in 
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mind  the  end  for  which  we  are 
asBembled ;  and  that  end  is,  simply, 
the  enjoyment  of  rdaxation;  a  &r 
more  difSoolt  thing  to  get  than 
rest;  for,  to  get  that  best  medicine 
for  body  and  mind,  true  relaxation, 
yon  must  be  both  amused  and  con- 
soled; yon  mnsi  get  yonr  enjoy- 
ment without  ffttigne  and  without 
unwhoiesome  excitement;  you  must 
get  gratification  with  the  largest 
amount  of  ease  and  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  labour.  Therefore 
the  'little  tea'  is  to  be  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  daily  home  refreshment, 
which  appeals  to  everybody's  love 
of  smooth  ways,  pleasant  ftces, 
seasons  of  rest,  and  the  sunny 
thoughtlessness  of  leisure  houra. 

It  follows,  then,  that  to  bring  a 
well-considered  party  toother  for 
«  good  little  tea  is  a  thmg  by  no 
means  to  be  done  without  consider^ 
able  care  and  thought  It  may 
require  no  more  power  than  we  aU 
of  us  possess,  but  then  we  really 
must  rub  up  our  endowments  and 
use  them  for  the  good  of  our  neigh- 
bours. I  therefore  beg  leave  to 
protest  against  certain  things. 

I  ixroteet  against  being  received 
at  the  door  by  a  servant  who  takes 
my  wrappings,  if  such  have  hem 
necessary;  possesses  himself  of 
sticks,  parasols,  and  such  minor 
encumbrances,  as  if  we  were  all 
going  into  a  picture  exhibition,  and 
were  not  to  be  trusted  with  wea- 
pons of  offance  or  mischief;  hands 
me  over  to  one  or  two  trimly- 
dressed  domestics  of  the  female 
gender,  who  offer  me  rations  of  food 
with  a  gentle  hint  that  I  may  sit  in 
their  presence  if  I  please,  or  if, 
after  my  walk,  I  feel  too  tired  to 
talk  standing  to  victims  as  ill  off  as 
myself:  this  sort  of  thing  has  no 
flavour  of  home  in  it:  it  is  all 
business;  cruel,  hardly- ordered, 
unrelenting  business.  All  this  may 
herald  in  a  very  well-ordered  ana 
agreeable  party,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  be  blessed  by '  little  tea.' 
I  submit,  sorrowing  in  my  heart; 
ibr  this  is  not,  I  say  it  again, '  little 
tea.'    I  want  Belinda, 

'Aj  o*er  the  ft«grant  steam  she   bends  her 
hewl,' 

and  I  find— well,  I  enter  the  room, 


and  try  to  be  grateful,  but  it  is  only 
'  Kettledrum,'  after  all 

Now,  as  to  the  giving  of  little 
teas,  they  are  easiest  given  in  the 
country,  but  they  are  most  wanted 
in  towns.  If  you  combine  both, 
and  tempt  out  friends  frmna  neigh- 
bouring town  to  vour  little  tea  in 
the  country  you  ao  a  great  thing ; 
and  being  thus  fiEivoured  by  circum- 
stances and  situation,  yonr  work  is 
well  begun,  and  to  carry  it  out 
ought  to  be  eai^. 

Your  little  tea  should  be  such  a 
triumph  of  seeming  simplidiy  that 
every  guest,  at  the  highest  point 
of  gratification,  should  feel  that  it 
is  all  so  easy  they  could  do  it 
themselves.  This  will  be  quite 
untrue;  but  a  self*deceptLon  so 
agreeable  and  so  flattenng  will 
prove  that  you  have  ^accomplished 
a  perfect  success.  My  advice  upon 
it  is— Keep  vour  secret,  and  do  it 
again!  And  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  such  successes  are  only 
made  under  certain  conditions,about 
which  any  amount  of  variety  may 
circulate,  according  to  seasons, 
places,  and  people,  but  which  them- 
selves remain,  always,  fixed. 

These  following  are  some  of 
them. 

The  rooms  are  aiiy,  bright,  not 
so  full  of  furniture  as  to  impede 
motion;  for  the  ease  of  moving 
about  must  be  in  every  one^ 
power;  and  provided  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  comfortable  seats,  and 
little  moveable  tables.  People  will 
group  then,  without  trouUe,  and 
use  one  table  between  three  or  four 
for  tea,  books,  talk,  or  ai^  other 
entertainmeni  Little  teas  are  tho- 
ronghly  social  gatherings. 

Jean  Paul  exclaimed,  with  an 
exquisite  pathos,  '  How  is  each  of 
us  so  lonely  in  the  wide  bosom  of 
the  all!  Each  encased  as  in  his 
transparent  ice  pidace,  our  brother  is 
visible,  but  for  ever  unattainable.' 

Now  this  description  has  a  ciy  of 
despair  in  it;  but  l^ere  is  also  in  it 
a  truth  that  every  reader  must 
recognize.  We  find  it  everywhere : 
in  the  house,  the  dty,  the  suburbs 
— 'close  by  those  meads  for  ever 
crowned  with  flowers' — in  our 
walks,  and  by  our  own  flresides, 
and — I  must  confess  it — in  die 
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world  of  ill*Qidered  little  teas.  But 
it  is  lecauae  thiQjr  are  ill-ordered. 
And  if  ever  there  was  an  assem- 
Uage  to  which  Jean  Paul's  words 
are  not  applicable  it  is  that  which 
celehrates  a  perfect '  little  tea.' 

It  is  so  desixable  to  have  more 
rooms  than  one— if  yonr  party  is 
large— thai  the  hall  shonld  be 
prwed  into  the  service,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  staircase  closed  np 
by  hi^h-growing  flowers  and  little 
trees  m  pots.  Bat  never  let  any 
carpentera'workappettr.  All  shonld 
wear  the  look  of  being  no  more 
than  the  fiunily  hands  could  accom- 
plish. Any  evidence  of  laborious 
preparation  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  a  little  tea,  and  quite  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  idea;  fi>r  you  must 
remember  thai  you  are  not  going 
to  exhibit  younelves  either  as 
people  of  taite,  or  hospitality,  or 
clevemess,  or-^worst  of  all— of  af- 
fluence. You  may  be  all;  in  &ct, 
I  hope  you  ate;  but  these  fiusts 
must  have  no  individuality  given 
to  them;  they  may  be  the  assisting 
spiriki,  but  ihere  must  be  no  con- 
sciousness of  their  existence:  the 
one  thuig  to  be  felt  is,  that  you 
give  perfect  little  teas  with  such 
a  smooth  fitting  on  of  all  surround- 
ing oiroumstances  that  there  is  not 
a  crevice  for  curiosity  to  pass 
through  or  to  attract  a  questioning 

2a  I  need  not  add,  then,  that 
ough  you  may  show  a  really  kind 
courage  in  not  shrinking  from  a 
little  tirouble^  you  will  never  le 
ombiHom;  simplicity  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  littie  te& 

A  great  point  for  consideration, 
on  your  way  to  perfection,  is  dress. 
The  neatest  and  most  elegant  morn- 
ing costume  is  the  proper  thing. 
Ton,  who  ffive  the  littie  tea,  should 
be  dressed,  if  in  summer,  in  cool 
materials,  as  inexpensive  as  you 
please,  but  harmoniously  arranged 
and  perfectiy  well  mada  You  are 
to  stand  the  test  of  prolonged  ob- 
servation and  daylight;  and,  more- 
over, you  have  invited  criticism. 
Being  in  your  own  home,  there 
must  not  be  about  vou  the  faintest 
suspidoQ  of  being  dressed  in  your 
best;  and  yet  it  must  be  plain  to 
every  guest  that  you  have  made 
yourself  ready  to  receive  them,  and 


put  ofl^  in  compliment  to  them, 
vour  everyday  apparel  ThB  neat- 
handed  daughters  of  a  house,  finom 
the  exquisitely  dressed  hair  to  the 
scrupuloualy  fitted  littie  foot,  should 
be  models  of  home  perfection ;  for  th^ 
colouring  of  women  over  these  littie 
teas  forms  a  great  and  genuine  a^ 
traction.  It  is  that  whidi  specially 
distinguishes  them;  and  we,  the 
guests,  are  injured  if  we  feel  that 
tiioee  indescribable  but  inestimable 
hues  are  either  wanting  or  dininwMi, 

Then  your  guests  must  be  of 
niany  ages,  and  educated  enough  to 
have  patience  with,  if  not  to  enjoy, 
each  other^s  pursuits.  It  is  quite 
allowable  to  make  little  occasions 
for  the  display  of  different  peo|^'s 
attainments;  this  has  to  be  care- 
fully done  without  speech-making, 
but  with  a  p;entie  decision  which 
gets  over  objections  and  debate;  it 
is  even  right  to  arrange  that  every 
one  who  is  going  to  do  anything 
for  the  general  entertainment  shaQ 
do  it  under  the  leet  possible  drcum- 
stanoes,  so  as  to  attract  to  Atn^  or 
Aef^-self  immediate  and  freely-^en 
praise. 

Musio  is  the  most  general  of  all 
the  entertainmenti  provided  for 
littie  teas.  But  lamentably  poor  is 
this  fere  too  often.  Still  I  \o6k  on 
it  as  a  necessity.  Quietnees  may 
be  necessary  for  reat;  but  fixr  r»- 
taocation  of  body  and  mind  there 
must  be  something  going  on.  Per- 
petual talking  is  a  pe^etual  call 
on  your  attention;  but  smging  and 
playing  give  you  a  choice.  You 
may,  or  you  mi^  not,  listen;  as 
long  as  the  noise  ^[oes  on  you  are 
free;  and  if  this  noise,  as  I 
venture  to  call  it,  is  not  absolutely 
painful,  you  are  probablv  to  some 
extent  entertained.  Any  now,  while 
it  is  going  on  you  are  freed  from 
all  responsibility;  simply,  nothing 
is,  for  the  time,  expected  of  you; 
and  this  alone  is  ease  to  many  a  too 
sensitive  souL 

I  have  taken  musio,  you  see,  on 
the  very  lowest  grouiKl;  alas,  tha^ 
certain  excruciating  experiences  ara 
jarring  recollections  should  have 
obliged  me  to  do  so!  But  why  are 
not  the  singers  of  a  femily  trained 
to  sing  expressly  for  the  ocoaaioDa 
of  littie  teas  ?^  Why  may  not  neig^ 
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botiiiBg  famiUeB  meet  to  learn  the 
many  deHghtfol  trios  and  quartettes 
which  are  among  the  classic  stores 
of  our  music  shelves?  With  the 
necessary  gocd  ears,  and  with  only 
^moderate  yoices,  excellent  music 
may  be  got  in  this  wa^,  of  a  tho- 
roughly popular  sort,  with  no  more 
difficulty  tnan  honest  application 
would  conquer. 

It  makes  a  very  pleasant  yariety. 
too,  if  some  of  the  performers  have 
learnt  to  sing  without  any  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  This,  if 
well  done— and  it  requires  great 
care,  expression,  precision  as  to 
time  ana  emphasis,  and  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  the  art  till  the 
habit  is  fixed  and  the  sympathy 
between  the  singers  perfected — ^is 
inrariably  succensfol.  All  giyera 
of  little  teas  should  establish  a  small 
secret  society  for  the  attainment 
of  this  charming  power,  on  which 
no  amount  of  painstaking  will  be 
thrown  away.  It  is  not  easy  to  do 
it  well.  It  requires  more  than  the 
ordinary  biowledge  of  music,  per- 
haps; and  the  power,  gained  by 
perseyerance  and  good  teaching,  of 
using  the  yoice  as  an  instrument 
It  is  a  yery  improving  study,  for 
conscientious  correctness  is  impera- 
tiyely  demanded  when  no  assist- 
ance fix>m  an  instrumental  accom- 
paniment coyers  the  fulures  of  the 
human  yoice. 

•But  music  should  not  be  the  one 
only  amusement  to  wait  on  little 
tea.  There  should  be  proyision 
made  for  other  tastes  and  for  long- 
formed  habits.  In  some  quiet  comer 
chessplayers  might  be  free  from 
distractions;  books  and  magazines 
may  be  at  hand;  and  such  prints  as 
illustrate  the  interests  of  the  day 
will  offer  topics  for  talk  or  excite 
a  moment's  laughter. 

There  should,  howeyeri  be 
pauses,  and  people  should  move 
about— few  things  more  completely 
deaden  the  life  of  an  afternoon 
party  than  the  eternal  sittmg  in 
one  place  to  which  some  of  the 
excellent  of  the  earth  are  addicted. 

But  if  people  are  to  move  from 
their  chairs  there  must  be  places  to 
go  to.  These  nooks  and  comers 
are  easily  made  by  a  thoughtful 
arrangement  of  se^ts  and  sofas, 


with  reference  to  pleasant  yiewv 
from  pretty  windows,  convenient 
tables,  groups  of  flowers,  and  such 
like.  And  if  you  would  have 
people  stand  up  and  feel  free,  yoa 
must  never  have  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  It  is  to  tempt 
people  to  move  and  change  the 
scene  that  two  rooms  work  better 
than  one. 

Then,  at  certain  seasons,  grapes 
and  wall- fruit,  or  even  strawbenies- 
acd  cream,  in  the  spring,  might  be 
permitted  an  appearance;  handed 
round,  placed  on  the  already-men- 
tioned little  tables,  and  followed  by 
the  finger-basin  and  damask  napkin 
to  every  guest  Ices,  also,  might 
be  introduced  at  discretion  to  make 
a  break.  But,  above  all  things, 
these  charming  little  teas  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  last  too  long.  In 
the  interests  of  society,  and  little 
teas,  I  say  that  an  hour  and  a  half 
is  the  longest  time  that  they  ought 
to  occupy;  and  very  right-minded 
people  will  not  stay  beyond  aa 
hour.  I  assure  you  that  too  much 
little  tea  is  simply  fatal 

To  see  our  finends  really,  and 
with  an  honest  meaning,  at  home,  is 
so  charming  a  recreation  that  those 
who  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  it 
would  preserve  the  blessing  in 
freshness  and  beauty,  in  health  and 
vigour,  at  any  amount  of  personal 
sacrifice  in  the  direction  of  going 
early  away. 

I  will  now  give  a  concluding 
caution. 

At  little  tea  never  admit  into  the> 
room  pet  birds  in  a  cage— not  even 
a  dove;  and  certainly  not  any  bird 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  imitating 
the  human  voice.  Dogs  are  to  be 
kept  at  a  distance,  and  neither  seeur 
nor  heard;  and — forgive  me  I  for- 
give me,  for  I  am  nght-^Udren. 
I  am  a  g^t  lover  of  children,  but 
little  tea  is  bad  for  them. 

Friends  in  old  age,  if  they  will 
grant  us  the  benediction  of  their 
presence,  are  to  be  welcomed 
proudly ;  but  individuals  under  fif- 
teen?—No! 

Bun  no  risk  of  spoiling  the  plea- 
sure of  this  hour  of  home  enjoy- 
ment and  real  recreation. 

*  Sooner  let  earth,  «lr,  soft,  to  ohaos  Ikll. 
iknl  monkeys,  Up-dog.4,  xwrrots»  perish  eU!*' 
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•/\NE  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
\J  Ninth  Sale.  Custom  House, 
London.  For  Sale,  by  Order  of  the 
Honourable  the  CommissionerB  of 
Her  Migesty's  CnstomB,  at  the  Com- 
mercial Sale  Rooms,  Mindng  Lane, 
on ,  the  following  goods,  for  ex- 
portation or  home  consumption — 
^er.  Brandy,  Candles,  Coffee,  Cut- 
lery, Eau  de  Cologne,  Flour 
fwheaten),  Geneva,  Perfumed  Soap, 
Perfumed  Spirits,  Private  Effects, 
Bum,  Cigars,  Spirits,  Mixed  Spirits, 
Bugar,  Tobacco,  Tea,  Wine,  Watches, 
and  various  other  goods.' 

A  medley  this,  certainly,  in  which 
all  sorts  and  sizes  of  commodities 
are  heaped  up  together  with  no 
other  order  or  system  than  such  as 
is  suggested  by  the  alphabetical 
initials  of  the  several  names.  We 
may  rely  upon  it  that  'Private 
Effects'  and  '  Various  other  Goods' 
are  designations  which  cover  a 
vastly-diversified  assemblage  of  arti- 
<iles.  Those  of  us  who  are  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  manner 
m  which  the  Customs  department 
is  managed  may  reasonably  marvel 
how  it  happens  that  her  Majesty 
has  such  a  bazaar-full  of  odds  and 
«nds  to  dispose  of. 

The  rationale  of  the  matter  is 
briefly  as  follows.  The  imposition 
of  import  duties  lies  at  the  bottom 
•of  the  whole  afbir.  There  is  always 
-something  connected  with  the  non- 
jMyment  of  such  duties  whenever 
the  Queen's  auctioneer  is  called 
upon  to  use  his  hammer.  There 
may  be  roguery  or  there  may  not ; 
it  all  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Excepting  the 
iea-ship6  from  China— those  famous 
clippers  which  make  such  splendid 
Toyages — ^and  excepting  also  timber- 
ships  and  a  few  others,  it  is  not 
<mstomary  to  have  one  single  com- 
modity only  as  the  cargo  of  a  ship ; 
it  is  much  more  usual  to  have  two 
or  many  kinds.  There  are  three  sup- 
positions that  may  be  made  here — all 
the  kinds  are  duty-payable ;  or  some 
of  them  are  so;  or  some  are  while 
others  are  not.  Now  the  Customs 
authorities  look  very  sharply  into 
(the  matter  to  see  what  is  exactiy 


the  state  of  the  case.  They  know — 
we  all  know— that  there  is  a  very 
sUppery  morality  prevalent  on  these 
matters.  People  think  it  no  great 
sin  to  cheat  the  government ;  it  is 
only  taking  a  smart  rise  out  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  or 
Mr.  Lowe,  or  whoever  may  be  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  and  if  that 
official  be  a  member  of  the  politioal 
party  opposed  to  us,  we  may  even 
succeed  in  persuading  ourselves 
that  it  is  almost  a  virtue  to  prevent 
good  money  from  going  into  his 
coffers.  The  crime  is  in  being  found 
out,  rather  than  in  the  thing  done. 
The  Commissioners  of  Customs  are 
wide  awake  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  plausible  philosophy,  and  store 
up  in  their  archives  a  record  of  bH 
the  different  modes  in  which  a 
slightiy-immoral  public  may  be 
tempted  to  cheat  the  revenue  with 
regard  to  customs  duties  on  articles 
imported.  Arriving  (say^  in  the 
Thames,  a  ship  laden  witn  miscel- 
laneous commodities,  on  some  of 
which  an  import  duty  is  laid,  is 
notified  to  the  Customs  department, 
with  a  list  of  all  the  merchandise  on 
board,  the  names  of  the  consignor 
or  consignee,  and  so  forth.  An 
officer  goes  on  board  and  takes  vir- 
tual command  over  the  cargo  for 
a  while.  He  may  make  almost  any 
search  he  pleases,  and  ply  the  Cbp- 
tain  with  any  questions  necessary 
to  a  due  ascertainment  of  the  proper 
correspondence  between  the  written 
description  and  the  actual  cargo. 
Very  small  discrepancies  mav  be 
rectified  by  a  change  in  the  docu- 
ments; but  anything  of  serious 
amount  is  treated  as  an  offence,  to 
be  punished  by  forfeituro  of  the 
goods,  perhaps  also  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fi^e.  If  all  be  honest 
and  above  board,  the  importer  or 
consignee  must  be  prepar^  to  pay 
the  duty  tipon  such  of  tiie  commo- 
dities as  are  taxed.  A  calculation 
is  made  by  the  proper  officers— so 
many  cwi  of  coffee  at  so  much  per 
cwt.,  so  much  sugar  at  so  much  per 
Gwt.,  and  so  on,  until  the  amount 
which  the  importers  owe  to^  the 
Queen  has  been  fully  ascertained. 
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Some  of  the  goods  aie  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  da^,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain fixed  per-centage  of  the  valae. 
In  saoh  cases  the  officers  have  to 
be  keen,  obserrant  men.  A  trader 
is  Tery  much  tempted  to  place  a 
lower  yalne  than  the  real  one  on 
sach  commodities,  in  order  that  a 
lower  sum  may  be  payable  in  the 
form  of  duty,  or  to  place  them  in  a 
group  more  hghtly  taxed.  But  the 
officer  is  usually  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. If  he  is  certain  that  the  arti- 
cles have  been  purposely  under- 
TfiJued,  with  the  fraudulent  intent 
here  intimated,  he  at  once  buys 
them  in  the  Queen's  name;  the  im- 
porter must  sell  them,  and  at  the 
price  named  by  himself ;  the  money 
is  paid  to  him,  minus  the  duty  and 
expenses.  The  system  is  certainly 
cunningly  deyised ;  for  if  the  trader 
tries  to  eyade  the  duty  altogether, 
the  goods  are  absolutely  forfeited; 
whereas  if  he  endeavours  merely 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  duty  by 
naming  an  undervalue,  he  is  caught 
in  his  own  trap  by  being  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  that  value.  The 
experience  acquired  by  the  offi- 
cers has  taught  them  that  one  of 
the  most  fertile  sources  of  deception 
is  the  combination  of  duty-payable 
with  dutv-free  articles  in  the  same 
ship.  The  former  are  sometimes 
packed  among  the  latter  in  the  most 
mgenious  way— barrels,  kegs,  boxes, 
hampers,  cases,  bags,  parcels,  trusses, 
canisters,  bottles,  bundles,  wrappers, 
apparently  filled  with  some  kmdor 
kmds  of  commodity  admitted  duty 
firee^  will  often  have  dutv-payable 
articles  thrust  out  of  sight  in  the 
very  midst  of  them.  The  examiners 
are  aware  of  this  possibility,  and  if 
their  suspicions  are  aroused,  the 
search  is  made  very  close  indeed. 
Every  package  thus  fraudulently 
bunt  up  is  declared  forfeited ;  and  if 
the  proceedings  are  very  glaring,  a 
fine  as  well  as  a  forfeit  is  imposed. 

But  it  may  be  that  the  taxable 
commodities  are  entered  in  such  a 
way  that  an  immediate  payment  of 
the  duty  is  not  demanded.  The 
importer,  consignee,  or  wholesale 
merchant  may  wish  to  keep  the 
goods  in  store  for  a  while,  perhaps 
m  expectation  of  being  able  to  sell 
at  a  better  price  next  week  or  next 


month  than  just  at  present  The 
Crown,  if  the  accounts  are  honestly 
made  up  in  all  other  respects,  gene- 
rally permits  this;  but  the  owner 
must  not  leave  the  goods  in  the 
ship,  nor  must  he  take  them  to  his 
own  premises,  nor  will  the  Crown 
take  care  of  them— he  must  place 
them  in  a  bonded  warehouse.  These 
bonded  warehouses,  which  exist  at 
nearly  all  the  ports,  belong  to  pri- 
vate owners,  who  are  paid  a  rent 
for  the  time  during  which  tiie  com- 
modities are  stored;  but  they  are 
specially  licensed  by  the  Crown, 
tney  are  jealously  watched  by  Cus- 
tom-House  officers,  and  not  a  package 
of  anything  must  enter  or  leave  the 
gates  until  these  Argus-e^ed  officials 
'know  the  reason  why.'  In  such 
places  the  importer  depositB  his 
commodities '  in  bond,'  as  it  is  called, 
with  most  rigorous  attention  to  bills 
of  entry,  bills  of  sight,  and  other 
documents.  He  must  not  transfer 
any  of  the  goods  from  one  package 
to  another,  nor  must  he  inspect 
them  or  sort  them,  without  the 
sanction  and  presence  of  officers. 
If  any  disallowed  proceeding  be  in- 
advertentiy  adopted,  the  owner  may 
possibly  be  permitted  to  amend  his 
notice,  and  make  all  right  and 
square;  but  if  intentional  coUusion 
or  deception  be  discovered,  down 
comes  the  law  upon  him :  the  for- 
feiture of  his  goods  teaches  him 
that  there  is  something  in  the  old 
proverb  about  honesty  being  the 
best  policy.  The  Queen  takes  the 
tobacco,  rum,  or  what  not,  from  the 
bonded  warehouse^  and  prepares  to 
sell  it  by  auction  when  and  where 
she  will. 

There  is  another  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  owners 
part  with  their  property  in  a  way 
very  uncomfortable  to  themselves. 
Many  of  our  customs  duties  are 
imposed  on  foreign  commodities 
only  when  for  home  consumption> 
that  is,  to  be  bought  and  retailed 
and  used  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
if  they  are  to  be  re  exported  the 
duty  is  not  charged.  Now  in  such 
case  there  is  great  need  of  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  officers,  to  see 
that  goods  so  exempted  are  not  sur- 
reptitiously sold  for  consumption  at 
home.    All  kinds  of  artful  dodges 
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would  be  attempted  to  evade  the 
law  in  regard  to  those  excepted  car- 
goes, or  portions  of  cargoes,  were  it 
not  that  the  officers  are  known  to 
be  on  the  alert,  ready  to  pounce 
down  npon  any  hogshead  or  bale, 
case  or  bag,  that  is  not  being  treated 
in  Uie  way  it  should  go. 

Thus  it  is,  then,  that  her  Majesty 
becomes,  thitmgh  her  Commissioners 
of  Oostoms,  the  owner  of  a  yery  mis- 
ceUaneons  assortment  of  articles, 
which  she  has  certainly  no  wish  to 
keep  in  store,  and  which  therefore 
she  desires  to  sell  to  any  of  her  sub- 
jects who  will  give  her  cash  for 
them.    There  are  the  taxable  arti- 
cles which  the  owner  attempted  to 
get  out  of  the  ship  without  paying 
the  duty.    There  are  those  which 
were  made  the  objects  of  a  pretty 
scheme  for  lumping  them  with  other 
oommoditiee  bearing  a  lower  rate  of 
duty.    There  are  those  which  have 
been  caught  neatly  in  a  trapcon- 
iriyed  with  the  intent  to  pass  them 
at  less  than  the  proper  yalue.  There 
are  the  odds  and  ends,  '  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,'  which  foolish  pas- 
sengers will  persist  in  smugsling 
into  England  without  paying  duty, 
by  hiding  them  in  their  pockets  or 
hats,  in  their  skirts  or  cloaks,  in 
their  bags  or  portmanteaus;  audit 
must  be  candidly  stated  that  the 
fairer  half  of  the  creation  are  not 
less  prone  than  the  rougher  half  to 
the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  cheat- 
ing their  beloyed  soyereign.   There 
are  the  benels   and   kegs   which 
smugglers  run  on  shore  on  dark 
nights,  in  defiance  of  preyentiye- 
senrice  men  and  coast-guard  men ; 
but  this  kind  of  roguery  has  been 
greatiy  lessened  by  a  lowering  in 
the  number  of  articles  charged  with 
import  duly.    But  besides  all  these 
sources  of  accumulation,  the  Queen 
becomes  possessed  of  certain  com- 
modities without  any  concealment 
or  dishonesty  whateyer  on  the  part 
of  the  owners.  The  goods  are  yolun- 
tarily  abandoned.   When  thisoccurs 
it  is  UBoally  in  cases  where  the  duty 
is  yery  high  compared  with  the  in- 
trinsie  yalue  of  the  article.    There 
may  be  a  run  of  low  prices  in  the 
market;  the  owner  holds  back  in 
hopes  of  better  limes;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  he  has  to  pay  a  rental 


for  eyery  day's  use  of  the  ware- 
house ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  tiie 
goods  become  deteriorated  in  qua- 
lity by  long  delay.  Thus  does  it 
happen,  occasionally,  that  the  owner 
would  rather  giye  up  the  commo- 
dities altogether  than  keep  them 
longer  in  the  warehouse,  or  pay  the 
du^  and  sell  at  present  prices.  He 
makes  a  present  of  them  to  the 
Grown ;  the  Crown  bums  or  other- 
wise destroys  such  of  the  merchan- 
dise as  may  be  too  mudi  damaged 
to  command  any  price  at  all,  and 
sets  by  the  rest  for  sale  by  auc- 
tion. 

When  we  consider  how  numerous, 
how  almost  infinitely-yaried  are  the 
articles  which  may  be  included  in 
any  of  the  aboye-named  groupings, 
there  will  be  no  ground  lor  maryel  ^ 
that  the  periodical  sales  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  deal  with  a 
yery  miscellaneous  assemblage  of 
commodities.  No  one  class  of 
buyers  will  suffice;  many  classes 
must  be  appealed  to ;  and  it  rests 
with  the  officers  and  the  auctioneer 
so  to  manage  the  details  as  to  find 
purchasers  for  eyerything,  and  at 
the  best  prices  that  can  be  obtained 
under  the  circumstances. 

Let  us  wend  our  way  to  that 
strange  Mincing  Lane,  the  yery 
home  of  grocery  and  spices,  and 
of  a  limited  number  of  other  eat- 
ables and  drinkables.  You  know 
yery  little  of  what  Mincing  Lane 
really  sells  by  merely  passing 
through  it ;  for  there  are  but  few 
shops,  and  few  things  in  the  win- 
dows. Not  only  is  almost  eyery  house 
occupied  by  merchants  and  brokers 
engaged  in  this  particular  kind  of 
commerce,  but  almost  eyery  room 
in  some  of  the  houses  is  occupied 
by  a  separate  firm.  To  so  remark- 
able a  degree  is  this  the  case,  that 
although  there  are  only  sixty  houses 
in  Mincine  Lane,  there  are  actually 
three  hundred  and  sixty  firms  which 
haye  their  offices  or  places  of  busi- 
ness in  these  houses.  Foreigners 
muster  strongly  there;  for  almost 
eyerything  sold  in  Mincing  Lane 
has  been  grown  in  foreign  domes — 
Langenscheid,  Meulenmdet,  Du- 
casse,  Clayeau,  Ehlers,  Mankiewicz, 
Mendel,  Bennike,  Clairmonte,  Det- 
mold,   Erauss,   Mahler,  Brumleu, 
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Gorlissafl,    Gaadra,    Frendentbeil, 
Hagdan,  Gerioh,  Herz^  Liebermaon, 
Naueo^  Beggio,  Torre^  Yanhouse, 
Wiese,  Albiaser,  Ziegele,  Barrias- 
8on^   Auerbach,   Dael,    Bosenthal, 
SchlemaDn^   Albers,    Gildemeister, 
Brandfitetter,    De   Castro^    BtSel, 
Ernstbaiifieiif  Oesterleg,  Grosscuith, 
Luboldt,   Enaus^    Schroder,   Bas- 
fiinger^  Selb,  Schmidt^  Yander  Zee, 
Gzarnikow,  Frier  de  Same,  Jahn, 
Benito,  Ehlers,  Glohn,  Hecht,  Jager, 
Jordi,  PaiMurritor,  Yriarte,  Hintz, 
Gulich,  Mengens,  Herzog,  Oelrichs, 
Sifken,  Gateaux,  Trier,  Benoliel — 
here  they  all  are,  large  as  life,  and 
ready  to  transact  any  amount  of 
bufiinefis  that  will  pay  reasonably 
well  Mincing  Lane  gives  the  simple 
designation  of  merchant  to  many  of 
its  commercial  men;  while  in  other 
cases  qualifying  words  are  used  to 
denote  the  kind   of  merchandize 
chiefly  dealt  in:  such  as  tea  mer- 
•chim^  Oporto  merchant,  proyision 
merchant,   wine  merchant,   spirit 
merchant.    East  India   merchant, 
indigo  merchant,  colonial  produce 
merchant,  West  !hidia  merchant,  oil 
merchant,  drug  merchant,  French 
wine  merchant,  cotton  merchant, 
cotton    waste   merchant,  Montilla 
wine  merchant,  rice  merchant^  to- 
gether with  commission  merchant 
and  general  merchant     But  more 
remarkable  than  the  merchants  are 
the  brokers,  who  haye  nothing  of 
their  own  to  sell,  but  who  make 
a  living   by   buying  and   selling 
for  other  people.    Mincing  Lane  is 
crowded  with  them — indigo  brokerp, 
colonial  brokers,  cinnamon  brokers, 
East  Lidia   brokers,    tea  brokers, 
metal  brokers.  West  Ladia  brokers, 
coffee  brokers,  sugar  brokers,  re- 
fined sugar  brokers,  fruit  brokers, 
drug   brokers,    chemical   brokers, 
iyory  brokers,  drysaltery  brokers, 
piroduce   brokers,  cotton   brokers, 
rice  brokers,  and  a  few  ship  and 
insurance  brokers  —  though  these 
latter  affect  Fenchurch  and  Lea- 
denhall  Streets  rather  than  Mincing 
Lane.  An  immense  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  transacted  by  brokers,  who 
know  all  the  buyers  and  all  the 
sellers,  and  how  to  bring  them  to- 
gether. The  Gommercial  Sale  Booms 
are  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Mincing  Lane  merchants  and  bro- 


kers ;  snd  here  the  Queen  holds  her 

g^riodical  sales  by  auction  of  Gustom 
ouse  forfeitures. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance,  whm 
the  auctioneer  is  mounted  on  his 
rostrum  at  the  Gommercial  Sale 
Boom,  that  he  is  confronted  bv  per- 
sons well  up  in  the  technical  details 
of  Gustom  House  usages.  They 
know  all  about  'rummage*  and 
'ullage.'  They  are  fBumiliar  with 
the  strange  mode  adopted  ot  de- 
noting IraiBtional  parts  of  a  gallon 
of  spirits,  by  dividing  one  gallon 
into  thirty-two  parts,  and  then  di- 
viding one  of  those  parts  into  tenths. 
They  are  not  frightened  at  such  a 


fraction  as 


(S) 


which  results  from 


such  a  mode  6i  computation,  but 
which  looks  to  ordinary  folk  a  yery 
complicated  way  of  saying  seven- 
tenths  of  a  gilL  Th^  know  what 
the  catflJogne  means  by  its  yaiia- 
tions  in  tiie  oficial  conditions  ot 
sale.  When  they  axe  told  that  some 
of  the  lots  are  to  be  sold  'For 
Home  Gonsumption,  on  payment  ot 
the  proper  duties ;'  that  others  may 
be  sold  '  For  Exportation  or  Home 
Gonsumption,  on  payment  of  the 
proper  duties;'  that  they  may  be 
sold  'at  buyers'  prices,'  or  'all  at' 
a  minimum  price  named  by  the  Gro- 
yemment,  or  at  any  price  that  ex- 
ceeds (so  as  to  cover)  the  duty ;  that 
others  are  'To  be  delivered  to  li- 
censed manufacturers  only,  and  to 
be  packed  and  labelled  at  the  buyers* 
expense ;'  that  in  others  '  The  price 
of  the  stone  bottle  (10.  ad,)  to  be 
paid  by  the  purchaser  '—when  they 
are  told  i^ese  things,  they  are  at  no 
loss  to  put  the  proper  interpretation 
on  each  variety  of  condition  or  sti- 
pulation. It  naturally  results  from 
all  this,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
buyers  are  persons  connected  with 
the  particular  trades  to  which  the 
commodities  belong ;  they  know  the 
wholesale  houses,  they  know  the 
recognized  brokers,  they  know  the 
current  prices;  and  this  accumulated 
knowleoge  places  them  in  a  position 
to  judge  at  once  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  advantageous  to  purchase  a 
particular  lot  at  a  particular  price. 
One  of  the  uninitiated  may  prime 
himself  beforehand  to  a  certain 
extent.    He  may  ferret  out  the  im- 
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portant  ftot  that  rummage  denotes 
ooe  kind,  and  seizure  another  kind, 
of  oonunoditieB  offered  for  Bale  by 
4he  Onatoms  anthoritiea ;  and  that 
uUage  is  the  quantity  of  hqnor  in  a 
cask  when  the  said  cask  is  not  qnite 
AilL  Bnt  after  all,  snoh  knowledge 
only  tells  to  a  limited  degree  in  the 
auction  room ;  you  feel  that  yon  are 
still  an  ontsider,  and  that  yon  ought 
to  look  with  some  kind  of  reyerence 
to  those  who  evidently  know  all 
about  it 

How  the  lots  beoome  made  up  as 
they  are  only  the  initiated  can  say. 
'78  sample  bottles,  3  gallons,  red 
wine,  tt ;  a  I  pint  bottles,  ifi  gallons, 
white  wine,  U  (ullage)  1'  Tnui  is  all 
Greek  to  an  outsider.  And  when 
we  see  the  auctioneer  knock  down 
for  one  shilling  a  lot  comprising 
13  bottles  of  cordials,  3  bottles  of 
cheny  cordiaLs^  and  i  bottle  of 
sweetened  spirits,  we  consider 
whether  all  the  people  in  the  room 
are  gone  mad,  to  let  such  a  bargain 
slip  from  them;  but  we  find  that 
the  buyer  will  haye  to  pay  the  duty, 
and  possibly  there  are  other  little 
secrets  which  need  consideration. 
He  must  surely  haye  been  an  im- 
pudent fellow  who  bid  half  a  crown 
for  '  6  boxes  of  candied  peel,  i  lb. 
<x>nfectionery,  2  qrs.  figs,  20  lb. 
raisins,  2  baskets,  i  qr.  2  a  lb.  figs, 
I  ullage  bottle  yinesar,  about 
17  Ibi  perfumed  soapr  but  pro- 
bably he  was  prepared  for  the  result, 
that  the  biddings  ran  up  to  444. ; 
and  very  likely  he  was  the  last  bidder 
as  well  as  the  first.  '  Three  cases, 
articles  of  tin  manufacture;'  some- 
body bid  io«.  for  this,  and  a  most 
apirited  competition  ran  up  the 
bidding  to  7I.  io<.  Whether  cu- 
linary tins  or  tin,toys,  they  had  been 
well  inspected  beforehand,  and  each 
bidder  laiew  precisely  what  he  would 
do  with  them  if  he  became  the  pur- 
chaser. It  may  be  mentioned  here, 
that  none  of  the  articles  are  in  the 
sale-room;  they  are  in  warehouses 
and  cellars  at  the  seyeral  docks  and 
at  the  Custom  House,  where  they 
haye  been  on  yiew  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  where  the  wines  and 
spiiits  haye  been  tasted  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Every  man  at  the 
sale-room  has  his  catalogue,  and 


knows  precisely  which  lot  or  lots 
may  be  worth  his  attention.  '  About 
a 61  pieces  of  china  ware;'  where 
they  came  from,  or  why  the  Queen 
obtained  :them  as  '  rummage,'  was 
not  stated,  but  the  lot  brought  525. 
— say,  five  pieces  of  china  for  a 
shilling.  '  20  lb  cigars.'*  Mercy  on 
us !  When  we  find  these  going  at 
5s.  6d.  per  lb.,  out  of  which  59.  goes 
for  duty,  leaving  only  6d,  per  lb. 
for  the  cigars  themselves,  we  marvel 
what  the  .tobacco  may  be  like  I  '  Six 
silver  watches,'  put  up  by  the  Crown 
at  3Z,  the  lot,  and  knocked  down  at 
5^.  158.,  or  about  195.  each.  Well: 
may  they  keep  good  time!  If  the 
reader  can  steady  his  mind  to  a  con- 
sideration of  such  a  medley,  let  him 
decide  how  much  he  would  give  for 
'  I  case,  6  bottles,  perfumery ;  9  lb. 
chocolate;  i  piece  linen  manufac- 
ture ;  I  piece  cotton ;  i  coffee  roaster; 
I  bottle,  silver  leaf;  1  empty  flask 
and  tojs;  2  bottles  drugs;  4  boxes 
stearine  candles;  i  box  painters' 
colours:'  the  lot  went  for  498.  '276 
bottles  hair  oil,  9  bottles  hair  wasii, 
42  packages  sealing  -  wax,  i  lb. 
stearine  candles,  25  lb.  ditto :"  how 
much?  845.  About  $d.  a  bottle 
for  the  hair  oil,  and  all  the  sealmg- 
wax  and  candles  given  in.  If  there 
be  any  raiment,  new  or  old,  male  or 
female,  adult  or  juvenile,  elegant  or 
coarse,  for  sale,  bidders  of  another 
class  make  their  appearance  in  the 
room.  A  lot  for  which  Messrs. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Aaron,  Nathan,  Benjamin,  and  So- 
lomon bid  very  actively,  was  '  1 
box,  sundry  articles  of  wearing 
apparel;  12  books,  and  sundry 
private  effects ;  4  pairs  woollen 
socks;  6  shirts;  i  pair  boots;  4 
coats;  6  pairs  trousers;  3  vests;  2 
pairs  socks ;  2  neckties ;  i  muffler ; 
I  cask,  containing  wild  camomile 
flowers.'  Why  the  Queen  seized 
these  eligible  comm^ities  is  a 
matter  for  speculation ;  but  she  put 
them  up  at  30a.,  and  the  biddings 
advanced  a  shilling  or  two  at  a  time, 
until  at  length,^' Going  I  Going  1 
Going  at  968. 1    Gone.' 

*  Why  d<xs  not  the  Queen  teach  her 
caialogue-nmker  how  to  spell?  In  one 
place  be  sap,  *  Mgtm  f  in  others  <  cigars.' 
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THE  old  proTerb  which  declares 
our  dinners  and  our  cooks  to 
oome  from  such  very  different 
sources  of  supply  is  justified  in  no 
country  so  completely  as  in  our 
own.  If  expense  be  no  considera- 
tion, you  can  ^et  a  better  dinner  in 
London  than  m  any  caj^ital  of  Eu- 
rope. This  is  the  opinion  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  resources 
of  the  head  quarters  of  cookery — 
Paris  hersell  And  between  an 
•Rf^gliah  dinner  de  luxe  and  a  French 
dinner  de  luxe  there  is  no  difference 
as  concerns  character.  The  '  plain 
roast  and  boiled'  which  contented 
even  the  well-to-do  of  our  fore- 
MhesTB,  will  no  longer  pass  muster 
among  those  who  haye  a  choice  in 
the  matter;  and  many  who  have 
not  a  choice  chafe  at  the  severe  &- 
mily|&re  with  which  their  class  were 
formerly  content 

'  Why  was  I  boro  with  tafltes  refined -< 
WhydoIloTeLafitte!' 

was  the  despairing  exclamation  of 
a  fugitive  poet  who  was  bofn  for 
bett^  things  than  he  could  get; 
and  there  are  many  among  us  in 
these  days  who  have  the '  fatal  gift' 
of  palates  above  their  station  in  life 
— who  are  spoiled  for  the  ordinary 
domestio  dinner  by  the  occasional 
experience  of  a  more  festive  repast 
out  of  doors.  For  people  of  limited 
means  may  make  themselves  ao- 
quainted  with  the  rudiments  of  a 
good  dmner  at  even  second  and 
third  rate  restaurants  in  London ; 
and  discriminating  diners-out  fare 
£Eur  better  than  they  could  hope  to 
fare  at  home  upon  the  same  expen- 
diture. You  cannot  dine  with  Lu- 
onollus  for  five  shillings  in  the  great 
metropolis ;  but  you  can  get  a  very 
fair  repast,  comprising  all  the  repre- 
sentative courses/ for  that  amount, 
at  tolerably  -  oontpcnous  places; 
and  if  you  have  the  hardihood  to 
dive  into  Soho,  yon  may  do  it  for 
half  the  money.  But  these  advan- 
tages are  impracticable  for  people  in 
domestio  life;  and  ddinestic  cook- 
ing under  conditioiM  of  moderate 
means  is  a  sad  thing  even  to  think 
about  The  ordinary  class  of  cooks, 
who  do  not  aspire  to  be  called  more 


than  'plain/  are  simply  monslera  in 
female  form.  They  cannot  cook  a 
potato,  to  begin  with,  even  in  the 
most  primitive  manner.  They  oaa 
in  Ireland  by  intuitiozL  In  that 
distracted  oountiy  they  may  shool 
landlords,  but  their  ocmduot  in  con- 
nection with  potatoes  is  b^ond  re- 
proach. So  great  is  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  vegetable,  that  they  put  it 
into  poetry,  and  give  it  a  phoe  of 
honour  shared  only  with  potheen. 
How  sings  a  national,  but  anony- 
mous bard? 

*  The  grefttert  dlvecrion  that's  mider  the  aim 
Is  to  sit'  hy  the  fire  'till  the  praties  are 
done— 
The  beaatifta  creatures  aU  bvrstUis  wUh  prUe, 
And  a  noggin  of  battermilk  close  hy  yoor 
side!* 

Fancy  such  an  anomaly  as  the 
glorification  of  the  potato  in  an 
English  song  I  British  rhymsters 
have  done  something  for  roast  beef, 
but  never  in  a  spirit  as  if  they  cared 
about  the  cookery ;  and  as  for  Scot- 
tish poets,  we  have  it,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Lever's  Major 
O'Shaughnessy,  that  their  songs 
embrace  only  two  subjects— they 
are  devoted  either  to  'lasses  with 
lint  white  locks  or  some  absurd 
laudation  of  the  barley  bree.'  This 
is  a  libel,  of  course,  for  which 
damages  might  be  claimed  in  a 
court  of  law;  but  I  believe  I  am 
right— I  sit  corrected  if  wrong— in 
declaring  that  Scottish  poets  have 
never  written  in  praise  of  ^rridge. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Englishmen  have  no  na- 
tional dish  for  which  they  have  an 
afiiBction  for  its  own  sake.  Plum 
pudding  cannot  be  counted,  fc»  it  is 
connected  only  with  Christmas,  and 
mainly  with  juvenile  tastes ;  and  as 
for  roast  beef,  the  sentiment  con- 
nected with  it  is  fast  declining  in 
the  present  day.  When  in  full 
force,  it  was  especially  in  honour  of 
the  gresLi  feast  of  the  year ;  and  in 
later  times  it  has  maintained  its 
place  principally  in  association  with 
British  triumphs  over  a  neighbour- 
ing nation,  then  supposed  to  feed 
only  upon  frogs— with  'the  Battle 
and  the  Breeze '  and  the  flattering 
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idea  that  one  Englishman  conld 
always  beat  ten  IVencbmen  npon 
the  uiortest  notice.  No:  the  Eng- 
lish have  no  national  dish  which, 
as  the  food  of  the  nation,  they  haye 
been  able  to  defend  against  all 
comeis;  they  have  no  pot-au-feu, 
for  instance,  like  the  Fronch;  and 
the  million— the  mass  of  the  people 
— know  nothing,  and  care  nothing, 
about  the  manner  in  which  their 
food  shonld  be  cooked.  The  poorest 
funilies  live  npon  tea  and  bread 
and  butter  to  a  distressing  ext^t, 
with  only  occasional  int^als  of 
meat ;  and  when  their  meat  comes — 
it  may  be  twice,  or  perhaps  only  once 
a  we&— what  can  they  make  of  it  ? 
The  raw  material  is  tiie  worst  that 
the  market  can  supply.  There  is 
no  more  sad  sight  in  London  than 
that  of  workmen's  wives  on  Satur- 
day nights  bargaining  for  stale 
pieces  with  the  nresh  pieces  before 
their  eyes— reserred  for  people  with 
more  money.  And  the  intelligent 
interest  taken  by  children  in  the 
matter  is  sadder  still— -poor  little 
things,  who,  so  far  fix>m  shuddering, 
as  more  opulent  children  would  do, 
at  the  mere  aspect  of  a  butcher's 
shop,  take  a  technical  interest  in 
the  display,  worship  sirloins  from 
afitf,  and  adinire  mutton-chops  as  if 
they  were  so  many  works  of  art. 
Children  take  instinctiTely  the  tone 
of  their  parents.  I  once  heard  of  a 
little  girl~a  pretty  little  thing  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  luxury,  her 
mother  being  a  principal  singer  at 
the  Italian  Operik  Mamma  was 
making  a  tour  in  the  proyinces 
under  the  auspices  of  a  distin- 
guished entrepreneur^  who  farmed 
the  whole  f$xiy,  and  proyided  eyery- 
thing.  Tney  arriyed  one  night  at  a 
great  commercial  town,  where  the 
best  accommodation'  in  the  best 
hotel  had  been  provided  for  their 
reception.  The  family  walked 
through  the  suite  of  apartments— 
alive  with  gilding  and  mirrors  — 
and^some  surprise  was  expressed  at 
the 'more  thiui  usual  magnificence. 
*  N*importe^  said  the  charming 
child,  throwing  the  light  of  her 
beaining  eyes  round  the  decora- 
tions— *  N*importe ;  <^est  Brown  qui 
pate/  Brown,  of  course,  was  the 
entrepreneur.     The   poor  children 


who  admire  the  mutton-chops  see 
things  in  a  similar  spirit.  A  well- 
known  author  tells  us  that  he  once 
heard  a  couple  of  little  girls  of  this 
class  who  were  talking  u^n  per- 
sonal matters,  and  one  said  to  the 
other, '  Once  I  had  a  halfpenny,  and 
bought  apples  with  it'  They  were 
taking  an  mdependent  view  of  the 
things,  and  casting  aside  fftmily 
cares ;  but  the  common  talk  of  the 
poor  is  upon  matters  of  domestio 
economy  which  they  hear  discussed 
by  their  parents. 

But  to  return.  When  the  poor 
have  got  their  meat,  what  do  they 
do  with  it?  We  have  our  expe- 
rience of  'plain  cooks'  who  come 
from  this  class.  We  know  that  they 
spoil  hiJf  the  food  committed  to 
their  care.  They  cannot,  of  course, 
cook  a  potato.  It  comes  up  three- 
cornered  as  to  shape,  and  black  and 
blue  as  regards  appearanca  In 
consistency  it  is  too  soft  without 
and  too  hitd  within.  The  result  is 
an  infliction  upon  the  consumer. 
They  serve  your  mutton  and  your 
beef  in  a  similar  fuhion ;  and  if  yon 
urge  upon  them  the  simplest  tac- 
tics upon  the  authority  of  the 
cookery  books,  they  tell  yon  that 
they  do  not  understcmd  these  French 
fiishions  —  proper  cookery  of  the 
plainest  kind  they  consider  foreign, 
and  despise  accordingly.  These  are 
the  defects  of  profesakmals;  we 
may  suppose,  therefore,  if  we  did 
not  know,  what  their  amateur 
cookery  must  be.  It  is  about  as 
savage,  in  £ftct,  as  that  of  cannibals, 
who  are  content  to  cut  up  their 
enemies  into  conveDient  morsels  and 
throw  them  into  the  flames.  Even 
prosperous  people  of  the  humbler 
ranks  are  seldixn  able  to  get  a  dinner 
properly  prepared  at  home— it  is 
usually  sent  to  the  baker's.  When 
they  do  cook  at  home  there  is  more 
waste,  proportionately,  than  there 
is  in  a  nobleman's  kitchen.  To 
take  a  simple  illustration:  they 
seldom  think  of  utilizing  the  water 
in  which  meat  has  been  boiled,  for 
the  sake  of  soup,  but  throw  it  away 
with  a  large  *  proportion  of  the 
strength  of  iSbe  meat 

The  poorer  dasses  of  French,  with 
far  inferior  materials,  live  in  a  state 
of  comparative  luxury.    The  Paris 
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ottvrier,  in  howeyer email  away,  has 
a  regular  cuisine.  His  wife,  what- 
eyer  else  she  is  not,  is  sure  to  be  a 
cook.  The  fare  may  be  a  little  mo- 
notcmons — ^the  standing  pot-au-feu 
being  its  fonndation— but  it  is  not 
more  monotonous  than  the  food  of 
the  poor  in  this  countiy.  The 
French  peasant,  too,  has  the  same 
adyantages.  The  preparation  of  his 
meals  is  the  main  business  of  his 
wife.  Look  into  his  cottage  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  you  will 
find  the  dame  devothig  her  whole 
energies  to  the  task.  She  has  an 
array  of  appliances  in  the  way  of 
pots  and  pans  of  which  an  English 
housewife  of  the  same  class  would 
scarcely  know  the  use.  Such  ap- 
purtenances are  as  inevitable  in  the 
French  home  as  the  prints  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Louis  XYL  inyarious 
phases  of  their  troubles,  the  murder 
of  the  Frinoesse  de  Lamballe,  and 
Napol6on  crossing  the  bridge  of 
Lodi,  that  adorn  the  walls.  She  ex- 
pects her  husband  and  sons  shortly 
to  arrive,  and  the  savour  of  the  fare 
with^which  they  are  to  be  welcomed 
is  appetizing  even  to  visitors  who 
have  breakfasted  baronially  and 
mean  to  dine  ducally.  Were  she 
«nd  her  husband  and  sons  English 
instead  of  French,  they  would  not 
dine  but  would  only  'get  their 
dinners.'  In  England  the  meal 
would  be  snatched— in  France  it 
is  deliberately  enjoyed.  In  France, 
in  all.  grades  of  life,  dinner  is  the 
event  of  the  day — with  a  little  con- 
'oession  in  favour  of  breakfast,  the 
claims  of  which  are  recognized  in  a 
proportionate  degree.  The  food 
may  not  be  sumptuous,  but  it  is 
wholesome  and  savoury,  and  differs, 
therefore,  in  both  respects,  from 
liiatof  the  poor  in  England. '  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  the 
French  were  supposed  to  live  upon 
frogs.  We  are  most  of  us  aware  in 
these  days  that  the  only  kind  of 
frog  that  ever  comes  to  the  kitchen 
— and  only  the  legs  of  these  Tare 
eaten — ^is  by  no  means  plentiful, 
and  can  be  included  J;herefore  only 
in  costly  repasts.  As  for  horse,  the 
consumption  of  the  noble  animal 
is  certflonly  increasing  in  France, 
Ibut  I  suspect  principally  among 
intelligently   experimental   X)eople, 


and  not  as  an  economical  altema- 
tive  to  beef.  Indeed  the  horse 
must  be  more  expensive  than  the 
ox  as  an  article  of  food,  if  it  be 
killed  in  a  healthy  state  and  is 
really  fit  to  be  eaten.  Under  other 
conditions  a  repugnance  to  partake 
of  him  need  not  be  associated  with 
prejudice  against  horseflesh  merely 
as  a  novelty.  As] for  the  'move- 
ment' in  England,  it  obtained  no 
hold  upon  t£e  people,  [nor  is  it 
likely  to  do  so.  Apart  from  the 
practical  ob^tioa— which  is  well 
appreciated  in  this  country— Eng- 
lishmen have  a  natural  dislike  to 
exploring  firesh  fields  for  animal 
food,  and  they  have  a  sentimental 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  horse  which 
is  quite  strong  enough  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  kitchen.  Many  men  will 
overwork  and  torture  him,  and  treat 
the  noblest  servant  of  the  human 
race  with  shameful  ingratitude. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  therefore, 
that  ^ey  will  eat  hioL  The  same 
kind  of  people  will  overwork,  tor- 
ture, and  generally  ill-treat  any  of 
their  own  species  over  whom  th^ 
have  authority — for  the  sake  of 
money,  or  in  a  brutal  spirit  of 
tyranny.  But  they  would  not  feed 
upon  their  human  victims  for  all 
that;  and  as  r^ards  their  car- 
nivorous requirements  they  draw 
the  line  decidedly  at  the  horse. 
The  idea  of  making  a  meal  upon 
an  animal  that  had  won  money  for 
him  in  a  race,  earned  money  for 
him> between  the  shafts,  or  pulling  at 
the  plough,  carried  mm  to  battle, 
after  the  hounds,  or  even  in  the 
Park— is  repugnant  to  an  English- 
man in  any  condition  of  life;  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  any  class  of  the 
tribe,  from  that  of  Blue  Gown  to 
that  of  Old  Bobbin,  finding  his  way 
to  the  meat  markets  in  this  country. 
It  is  true  that  Englishmen  make  the 
most  of  the  horse  after  he  is  dead, 
and  his  fiesh  is  sold  as  food  for  do- 
mestic animals,  and  the  &ct  is  re- 
pulsive enough ;  but  there  is  some 
difference  between  selling  a  dead 
horse  and  killing  him  for  your 
food. 

The  great  a^ument  used  by  the 
advocates  of  horse  eating— a  very 
delusive  one,  as  we  have  seen — 
is  the  increasing  expense  of  animal 
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food,  which  makes  wholeeome  meat 
almost  a  prohibited  article  to  the 
poorest  classes  in  England.  It  is 
satisfactory,  therefore,  to  find  that 
new  fields  of  supply  haye  been 
opened— not  in  this  coontiy  and 
in  an  opposition  to  a  very  proper 
prejudice,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  and  under  conditions  op- 
posed to  no  prejudice  whatover — 
except,  indeea,  in  me  absence  ot 
experience,  the  natural  suspicion 
that  the  promises  held  forth  were 
too  good  to  be  true. 

In  England  we  have  too  many 
people  and  not  enough  food;   in 
Australia  they  haye  too  iew  people, 
and  more  food  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with.    Here  we  may  consider 
ouxselyes  fortunate,  if,  in  a  few 
years,  we  can  find  standing  room ; 
there,  they  hare  vast  regions,  known 
and  unknown,  waiting  for  inhabit- 
ants.    The  tendency  of  things  is 
that  the  population  of  this  country 
will  drift  in  enormous  numbers  to 
the  filth  quarter  of  the  globe.    In 
the  mean  time,  as  the  htmgry  Ma- 
homet will  not,  or  cannot,  go  all  at 
once  to  the  Meat  Mountain,  the 
Meat  Mountain  must  come  to  him. 
Thanks  to  some  enterprising  specu- 
lators, the  superfluous  food  of  the 
antipodes  is  being  brought  to  our 
doors;  and  the  only  difflctdty  re- 
maining is  to  induce   those  who 
guard  our  doors  to  receiye  it.  That 
there  should  be  some  doubt  in  the 
first  instance  was  to  be  expected. 
Oyer  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  is  a  long  way  to  look  for  a  leg 
of  mutton ;  and  there  seemed  some 
justification   for   the   fear  that  it 
might  not  be  quite  fit  to  eat  upon 
its  arriyal.    But  the  notion  is  non- 
sense after  alL  Eyerybody  eats  sar- 
dines.   Sometimes  they  eat  sprats 
in  sardine  form  under  the  influence 
of  delusion.    Neither  the  true  nor 
the  &]se  fish  are  brought  quite  so 
fur  as  the  distance   between  this 
oountry  and  Australia;   but  they 
are  continually  kept  as  long   as 
would  suffice  for  the  yoyage,  and 
we  haye  no  prejudice  against  them. 
On  thecontnury,  we  consumesardines 
lather  as  luxuries  than  otherwise ; 
we  certainly  do  not  employ  them  as 
economical  proyender  for  schools  or 
families.     They  are  eaten  by  the 


rich  and  the  generally  well-to-do ; 
and  if  not  partaken  of  by  the  poor, 
it  is  because,   though  reasonable 
enough  in  price,  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently profitable  artidles  of  con- 
sumption.   Then  again,  eyerybody, 
at  least  occasionally,  eats  proyisions 
preseryed  in  tins— soups  and  stows 
especially,  which,  as  sold  by  Measra 
— ^  ana  Messrs.  — —  (let  us  not 
make   inyidious  distincUons),   are 
real  boons  to  housekeepers,  large 
and  small.     These  articles  are  of 
course  prepared   in  this  country, 
but,  like  sardines,   they  are   fre- 
quently kept  a  sufficient  time  before 
consumption  to  haye  made  a  long 
yoyage.    And  they  haye  yery  fre- 
quently made  a  long  yoyage  before 
they  are  disposed  of.   The  export- 
ation of  tinned  proyisions  to  Lidia 
is  enormous ;  and  among  our  coun- 
trymen in  the  East  they  are  es- 
teemed the   greatest  of  luxuries. 
The  poor   there  cannot  pay   for 
them;  but  they  are  on  eyery  rich 
man's  table.    Oysters,  lobsters,  and 
salmon,  are  not  to  be  obtaiirad  ex- 
cept  in   the    hermetically    sealed 
condition;  but  other  articles  which 
are  to  be  had  fresh  from  the  local 
bazaars  fiind    most   &your    when 
imported;  and  it  is  a  positiye  re- 
commendation to  any  dishes  offered 
to  you  at  a  dinner  party  in  India, 
if  your  host  is  able  to  say  that  they 
haye  come  from  England.  Doubtless 
there  is  a  little  national  partiality 
in  the  preference.      But   English 
people   accustomed   to    luxurious 
liying  would  not  eat  day  after  day 
of  preserved  bacon  and  preseryed 
soups  and  stows,  unless  they  were 
not  only  fit  for  food,  but  worthy  of 
the   high   prices   they   command. 
Why,  then,  should  there  be  any  pre- 
judice against   Australian  meat — 
supnosing  that  it  reaches  us  in  as 
good  condition  as  English  meat 
arrives  in  India  ?    On  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  reason  why  it  should 
be  the  more  welcomed — seeing  that 
it  is  intended  to  supply  a  positive 
need  and  to  facilitate  a  desirable 
economy.    It  seems  strange,  indeed, 
if  food  furnished  under  conditions 
acceptable  to   the  rich  in   India 
should  be  spumed  upon  sentimen- 
tal grounds  by  the  poor  in  England. 
Tet  it  is  certain  that  there  has  been  - 
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A  feeling  againrt  AnsinJian  meat^ 
to  be  acoonnted  for  only  upon  tibe 
inoonflifltoiit  ground  that  it  is  cheap, 
and  theraftne  an  immenae  boon  to 
immenaenmnbarB  of  persons.  The 
idea  pieTiiled,  it  is  said,  that  the 
importatloii  was  specially  intended 
for  the  poor— that  the  inrodaotiaa 
was  something  inftrior,  and  was 
desrased  by  those  who  could  afford 
to  buy  in  the  ordinary  markets. 
This  was  qnite  enongh  to  cause 
mistrost;  fiir  the  poor  haye  a  keen 
sense  of  the  rights  of  equality,  and 
will  neter  consent  to  be  classified 
in  such  a  matter  as  food.  More- 
oyer,  some  of  the  earlier  experi- 
ments in  praserting  were  not  so 
suooessfdl  as  they  have  been  since, 
and  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme 
did  not  pass  unquestioned.  But 
by  degrees  the  noreli^  became 
better  known^it  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty,  in  fact— and  ^e  supply 
becommg  steady,  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  thatsomething  like  aregular 
demand  was  growing  up.  Those 
who  made  the  first  experiments  in 
the  new  food  were,  I  belieye,  not 
so  much  the  poor  proper  as  better 
classes  of  persons  haTuig  reasons  for 
the  praotioe  of  economy,  or  desirous 
upon  general  grounds  to  put  the 
promises  of  the  importers  to  a  test 
The  poor,  howerer,  soon  began  to 
see  their  own  adyantage  in  the 
matter;  and  the  original  prejudice, 
though  still  existing  to  some  ex- 
tent, is  fast  disappearing  under  the 
influence  of  experience.  There  are 
now  two  large  purveyors  of  Aus- 
tralian meat~-a  company  and  a  pri- 
yate  firm — and  they  are  belieyed  to 
haye  an  enormous  trade.  The 
founders  of  the  Australian  Meat 
Company  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  themoyement;  but  they  have  an 
enterprising  follower  in  the  priyate 
firm,  which  has  giyen  a  develop- 
ment to  the  original  design  well 
worthy  of  notice— that  is  to  say, 
he  has  started  an  establishment 
where  his  retail  customers  can  con- 
sume their  purchases  on  the  pre- 
mises. 

Norton  Folgate,  where  the  pre- 
mises are  situated,  is  not  a  nice 
glace  to  look  at,  and  it  appears  to 
aye    a  specialil^   for  not  being 
*witty.    At  any  rate,  one  of  the 


authors  of  the  '  Bejected  Addressee,' 
describing  the  perzonnel  of  a  City 
entertainment  (in  a  strictly  ironical 
manner),  infers  as  much,  when  he 
says — 

*  OomaM  U  fant  flnom  Batcfaen'  Row, 

Elcgaaoe  from  Aldgnte, 
Modlah  «ln  from  Wapping  SUtir^ 
And  wit  from  Norton  Folgate.' 

Never  mind :  if  Norton  Folgate  iiEi 
not  a  nice  place  to  look  at,  it  »  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  neaier  the 
residences  of  many  patrons  of  the 
penny  dinners;  and  if  it  is  not 
witty,  let  us  hope  that  it  is  wise, 
and  will  encourage  their  eouQimp- 
tion.  The  establishment  ilaelf  is 
like  an  oasis  in  a  desert— so  cheer- 
ful is  it , in  appearance.  Its  n(M> 
mal  aspeiet*  ficom  the  pavement  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  snop  for  the 
sale  of  cooked  proviaionSy  pOes  of 
which  are  displayed  in  the  window, 
to  the  evident  delight  of  the  local 

Sublic,  who  crowd  round  as  people 
o  round  shows  at  a  &ir.  And  I 
am  certain  that  neither  the  pig- 
iaoed  lady  nor  the  spotted  boy 
could  conunand  more  rapt  atten- 
tion than  do  the  joints  and  '  nug- 
gets'  of  mutton,  the  sausages,  and 
the  polonies  here  exhibited  in  so 
attractive  a  form.  Just  as  you  see 
people  at  a  show,  too— every  now 
and  thenoneor  two  of  the  admirers 
are  carried  away  by  their  feelings, 
make  a  clutch  at  the  coppers  in 
their  pockets,  and  go  inside,  fol- 
lowed oy  the  eyes  of  the  remainder, 
who  regard  them  for  the  time  being 
in  the  h'ght  of  public  characters. 
We— that  is  to  say,  myself  and  a 
friend-^foUow  some  of  these,  far- 
take  of  their  temporary  distinction, 
and  find  ourselves  in  a  gorgeous 
Bcen&  It  is  Christmas  we&,  so  the 
decorations  may  be  special  for  the 
occasion:  they  certainly  do  great 
credit  to  glazed  calico  of  rainbow 
hues;  and  the  inscriptions,  setting 
forth  the  names  of  the  Antipodean 
places  which  are  the  sources  of 
supply,  add  information  to  orna- 
ment There  is  a  crowd  of  pers^ 
round  the  counter,  some  making 
purchases  with  a  view  to  carrying 
them  away;  others,  who  have  taken 
tickets  at  a  place  provided  for  the 
purpose,  waiting  for  the  dinners 
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wfaioh  tbey  mean  to  oonsume  sud- 
mazily — ^the  primitiTe  arrangement 
being  that  each  diner  takes  his  own 
plate  and  plants  himself  at  one  of 
the  tables  inside,  thus  simplifying 
the  duties  of  the  waiter,  who  has 
only  to  collect  Hbe  crockery  from 
time  to  tune. 

By  inside,  I  mean  a  large  room 
«t  the  ba^  of  the  shop,  and  deco- 
rated in  the  same  festive  manner. 
The  tables  extend  on  either  side  as 
you  enter,  and  range  firom  one  end 
to  the  other.  There  are  nearly  as 
many  guests  as  they  can  acoommo- 
date^  although  it  is  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  great  rush  is 
over;  for  the  mass  of  diners  incline 
to  early  hours,  and  keep  tliem  with 
a  punctuality  which  is  said  to  be 
the  soul  of  business,  and  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  pleasure  also.  To 
characterise  the  class  of  persons 
present,  one  would  hare  to  sa^,  in 
the  first  place,  that  they  are  mixed. 
We  expected  to  find  none  buttiie 
poorest  class  represented — to  find 
eyen  beggars  regaling  themselyes 
upon  the  bounty  received  at  the 
last  street  comer.  And  certainly 
you  have  a  right  to  suppose,  when 
a  mendicant  makes  twopence  upon 
the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
has  not  tasted  food  since  some  fuicj 
period  in  the  past,  that  he  will  im- 
mediately supply  the  deficiency  at 
the  most  conyenient  place.  But 
beggars,  we  were  told,  like  thieves, 
disdain  such  &re  and  such  com- 
pany as  are  to  be  found  in  Nor- 
ton Folgate,  and  not  by  these  does 
the  establishment  expect  or  desire 
to  be  supported.  Some  of  the  diners 
to-day  are  poor  enough,  judging  by 
appearances.  But  they  seem  to  be 
respectable  people;  and  some  are 
of  a  grade  that  you  would  scarcely 
expect  to  see  represented  at  such 
a  place.  «Tboee  two  young  men, 
for  instance,  in  the  sleek  chimney- 
pot hats  (the  run  of  hats  are  wide- 
awake) and  careful  collars  with  the 
comers  turned  down— as  if  to  mark 
the  place  where  they  had  left  off 
no^  reading— are  clerks,  I  suppose, 
or  shopkeepers'  assistants.  If 
their  salaries  amount  to  only  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  which  is  possible 
enough,  the  place  must  be  as  great 
a  bo^  to  them  as  to  even  poorer 


people,  who  are  not  obliged  to  wear 
coats  of  conventional  cut,  sleek 
chimney-pots,  and  the  d(^s-eared 
collars  foresaid.  But  youth  is 
ever  open  to  temptation,  and  these 
youngsters  seem  to  be  wasting  their 
substance  on  riotous  living.  Not 
content  with  the  penny  plate  of 
satisfying  soup,  nor  even  with  the 
twopenny  one  of  Irish  stow,  they 
are  actually  taking-  both— dining 
ofif  two  courses,  the  young  gour- 
mands. The  penny  plate  is  indeed 
a  dinner  to  many  of  the  customers, 
being  satisfying,  as  I  have  said.  As 
for  the  twopenny  plate,  it  is  a  feast, 
including,  as  it  does,  potetoes  and 
the  usual  ingrediente  of  the  dish. 
Irish  stew,  by-tiie-way,  is  the  only 
solid  form  in  which  the  meat  is  dis- 
pensed here:  for  it  goes  somewhat 
further  in  this  form  than  in  any 
other,  and  variety  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  under  the  general 
conditions  of  supply  and  service. 

I  notice  several  other  young  men 
of  a  similar  stamp,  and  here  and 
there  a  person  of  more  mature  years 
and  more  dignified  bearing,  witii  ail 
the  signs— and  signs  they  are— of 
having  seen  better  days.  Thatman^ 
for  instance,  with  the  grizzled  hair 
and  whisker— the  latter  carefully 
trimmed — ^has  certainly  not  been 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  this  kmd 
of  cuisine.  His  reverses,  too,  must 
have  been  recent ;  for  the  i^k-coat 
which  he  wears  so  closely  buttoned 
up  is  an  old  coat,  but  has  evidentiy 
been  a  good  one— and  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  an  old 
good  coat  and  an  old  bad  coat,  as 
Uiere  is  between  the  two  gannente 
when  both  are  new.  Indeed  it  is  in 
ite  decline,  perhaps,  that  the  good 
coat  principally  asserte  itself.  The 
wearer  in  the  present  case  has,  I 
suspect,  advertised  in  the  'Times' 
for  employment,  and  is  dining  in 
Norton  Folgate  pending  an  answer 
to  his  appeal. 

There  is  a  b'ttie  of  the  'rough' 
element  in  the  society,  but  not 
much ;  and  it  gete  less,  we  are  told, 
as  the  better  element  increases.  For 
'roughs'  stand  by  their  order,  and 
are  averse  to  respecteble  interlopers. 
With  all  respect  for  the  'rouj^hs,'  it 
must  be  said  that  the  prejudice  is  a 
fortunate  one;  for  it  is  the  respect- 
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able  poor  who  sufifer  most  from 
j)OTerty,  and  the  penny  dinner  is  a 
far  greater  boon  to  them  than  it  is 
to  the  class  who  are  accnstomed  to 
scramble  for  their  food  from  day  to 
day. 

It  remains  to  give  a  few  details  of 
what  the  food  consists.  It  is  all 
mntton,  bat  varied,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  form.  Beyond  the  dining-room 
is  the  store  where  it  may  be  seen 
in  its  nncooked  stata  Large  barrels 
are  standing  on  end  in  rows.  It 
is  in  these  that  the  bulk  of  the 
meat  is  packed,  and,  as  it  appears, 
in  most  effectual  style.  The  joints 
you  see  hanging  from  the  beams 
above  yoa  and  piled  on  the  tables 
against  the  wall,  are  all  alike.  They 
are  all  haunches  of  mutton,  with 
the  bones  removed  except  as  regards 
the  shank -bone,  by  which  they  may 
be  most  conveniently  handled.  The 
other  parts  of  the  animal,  it  seems, 
can  be  made  more  profitable  in  the 
colony,  owing  to  the  larger  amount 
of  fat  that  they  contain.  They  are 
melted  down,  for  the  most  part^ 
and  made  into  tallow.  Some  of  the 
melted  fat  is  used  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  space  after  the  meat  has  been 
placed  in  the  barrels ;  and  they  are 
thus  sealed  hermetically  in  a  more 
efficient  manner  than  by  any  other 
process.  The  meat  has  been  slightly 
salted  previously,  and  it  certainly 
seems  to  have  suffered  nothing  in 
health  and  freshness  during  its 
travels.  The  general  verdict  as  re- 
gards taste  is  in  its  favour.  Its  price 
is  only  fourpence  halfpenny  a  pound. 
The  same  meat  is  brought  over,  for 
the  convenience  of  retail  purchasers, 
in  rtins.  This  is  cooked,  and  costs 
in  that  state  about  sixpence  a  pound. 
Complaints  are  occasionally  made 
about  the  tinned  meat,  which  some- 
times turns  up  in  Ixid  condition. 
But  this,  it  seems,  is  simply  due  to 
the  occasional  failure  of  the  'her- 
metically sealing '  process.  Unless 
the  air    inside  is  thoroughly  ex- 


hausted before  the  final  closing,  the 
contents  will  spoil,  and  this  part 
of  the  work  requires  considerable 
nicety.  Perhaps  there  is  a  want  of 
skilled  hands  to  perform  it,  for  wa 
never  hear  of  the  same  complaint 
being  made  of  preserved  meats  in 
Europe.  However,  the  purveyors 
make  a  point  of  taking  back  all  the 
failures,  and  giving  successes  in  ex- 
change, so  that  it  is  the  purchaser'a 
own  &ult  if  he  is  a  sufferer. 

Beyond  this  storeroom  is  that  im- 
portuit  place,  the  kitchen,  with  such 
enormous  coppers,  and  such  a  won- 
derful engine  for  chopping  tiie  Irish 
stew  in  its  preliminary  siagel  The 
latter  looks  like  a  guillotine  worked 
by  machinery— a  refinement  un- 
known even  to  revolutionary  France. 
As  for  the  coppers,  beholding  the 
contents  stirred  with  those  enor- 
mous ladles,  your  first  impression  is 
a  very  simple  one— that  you  would 
not  like  to  fall  in ;  the  next  is  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  steam  about, 
and  that  the  smell  of  dinner  is  over- 
powering. How  the  stokers  stand 
for  so  long  as  they  do  is  difficult 
to  imagine.  Bat  discomforts  of  this 
kind  are  inseparable  from  feasting 
on  a  large  scale;  and  at  Norton 
Folgate,  we  were  told,  about  a 
thousand  persons  are  entertained 
every  day. 

May  their  shadows  never  grow 
less  in  number  I  For  the  movement 
is  a  very  excellent  one,  and  deserves 
every  kind  of  recommendation  that 
can  lead  to  its  extension.  Other  aid 
it  does  not  require,  as  the  'Penny 
Dinners '  are  supplied  upon  purely 
commercial  principles.  A  profit  is 
secured  by  the  purveyors,  and  the 
penny,  twopenny,  or  threepenny 
diners,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  under 
no  obligation  to  anybody.  They 
pay  their  pence  and  keep  the  place 
going,  upon  as  honourable  condi- 
tions as  the  patrons  of  the  London 
Tavern  or  the  Freemasons'  pay  their 
guineas  with  the  same  result 
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IHiLYE  heard  a  lanoh  defined  as 
an  insolt  to  one's  breakfast  and 
an  outrage  on  one's  dinner.  Some 
people  e^ade  the  imputation  by 
dinmg  at  lonch  time,  or  by  making 
the  lunch  one's  dinner.  In  modem 
life  we  nearly  all  dine  in  the  evening, 
but,  noTertheless,  we  feel  hungriest 
at  the  noonday;  and  so  it  is  said 
that,  from  her  Majesty  downwards, 
we  make  a  dhmer  at  our  lunoh,  and 
«  supper  at  our  dinner.  There  are 
peo*ple  who  will  only  take  a  biscuit 
or  a  crust  for  lunch,  and  some  who 
only  take  the  yery  slightest  break- 
fast and  hold  out  till  an  eight  o'clock 
'dinner.  I  apprehend  that  is  a  bad 
habit  It  was  Lord  G^rge  Ben- 
tinok's,  and  he  dropped  rather  sud- 
denly. The  etherealized  beings 
whom  we  meet  at  dinner-parties 
make  bird-like  peckings,  which  con- 
trast graoefally  with  oar  grosser 
feeding.  But  we  say  commonly  that 
-^ey  haye  virtoally  made  a  good 
wholesome  dinner  at  half-past  one— 
a  hot  fowl  or  leg  of  mutton— and 
haye  carried  out  the  idea  by  a  fire- 
o'-dock  cup  of  tea.  But4et  not  the 
ladies  suppose  that  the  worthy  hus- 
band has  beem  working  like  a  steam 
engine  all  day  without  taking  in 
coal  and  water.  The  noble  animal 
has  perhaps  been  disporting  himself 
in  rich  pastures  since  breakust-time, 
and  returns  home  to  the  great  event 
of  the  day  in  a  highly-fed  and  suc- 
culent condition.  He  has  made 
ample  acquaintance  with  the  great 
modem  institution  of  Luncheon 
Bars. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
luncheon  is  confined  to  the  modest 
Tepast  snatched  hastily  at  a  luncheon 
tar.  Our  homely  notes  will  chiefly 
be  confined  to  these ;  but  the  term 
is  constraed  in  a  large  and  liberal 
sense.  There  are  many  men  who 
make  a  thoroughly  British  dinner 
to  their  lunch,  without  prejudice  to 
the  later  refection  at  home.  A  fish 
dinner,  whether  at  Billingsgate  or 
in  Oheapside,  is  a  great  favourite. 
Fish  presents  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  and  soon  digested,  and  so  leav- 
ing its  votaries  in  an  orthodox  state 
of  hunger  for  the  evening.    I  sup- 
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pose  it  is  on  this  account  that 
M.  Agassiz  so  strongly  presses  men, 
especially  of  a  sedentary  and  literary 
life,  to  make  fish  as  large  an  element 
as  possible  in  their  diet  The  system 
of  Lent,  when  it  prevailed,  oertainly 
had  the  advanta^  of  encouraging 
our  fisheries,  and  giving  men  a 
wholesome  change  from  the  perpe- 
tual meat  diet  You  get  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  fish  at  these  places, 
salmon  and  all  other  things  in  their 
season ;  but  the  chairs  are  so  close, 
the  tables  so  crowded,  the  waiting 
so  hurried,  that  fish  being  very  bony 
creatures,  their  ooDsumption  must 
be  attended  with  some  peril.  As 
for  a  bowl  of  oyster  sauce  to  keep  the 
cod  in  company,  it  reminds  us  of 
the  Yirgilian  line,  'Apparent  rari 
nantes  ingurgite  vasto.^  At  these 
fish  dinners  they  brew  a  very  se- 
ductive liquor  called  punch,  and  ite 
potation  during  busmees  hours  is 
occasionally  disastrous  to  ordinary 
business  purposes.  Many  at  other 
places  go  in  for  a  cut  off  the  joint, 
with  cheese  and  celery,  and,  like 
soldiers,  find  that  in  the  daily  battle 
of  life  they  can  fight  best  upon  beet 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a  letter 
strongly  recommending  the  French 
eating-houses  in  the  mysterious  re- 
gion skirted  by  the  squares  of  Lei- 
cester and  Soho.  I  went  at  two 
o'clock,  being  given  to  understand 
that  this  was  a  good  time  of  the 
day.  And  [they  certainly  gave  you 
a  clear,  good,  vegetable  soup,  and, 
wonderful  to  say,  only  charged  you 
threepence  for  it,  thereby  opening 
up  a  vista  of  views  respecting  cu- 
linary profits.  The  '  Times '  said — 
and  I  will  not  dispute  its  opinion — 
that  it  was  as  good  as  the  soup  which 
you  get  at  the  clubs.  But  when 
upon  the  simple  basis  of  soup 
you  proceeded  to  elaborate  a  good 
French  lunch,  then  the  time  con- 
sumed between  the  removes  was  im- 
mense. The  French  have  no  idea  of 
time,  and  they  think  that  you  have 
no  idea  either.  Order  a  French  din- 
ner, if  you  will,  or  go  to  sup  with 
choice  spirits,  with  whom  it  is  plea- 
sant to  while  away  some  hours;  but 
to  have  a  good  lunch,  and  to  have 
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it  quick,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
at  a  French  eating- honse. 

And  this  remind^  me  of  the  fan- 
damental  distinction  between    the 
*  frequenters  of  Innoheon  bars.  There 
are  those,  according  to  the  das- 
Bical  proverb,  who  live  to  eat,  and 
those  who  eat  to  live.    There  are 
Bome  persons  who  enter  a  lancheon 
bar  with  a  knowingness  and  a  de- 
liberation which  indicate  that  they 
are  About  to  lay  out  the  limited 
space   of   time  available   for   the 
luncheon  bar  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage.     They  select  the 
best  bur,  and  at  the  best  bar  [they 
select  the  best  things.    With  a  cool, 
critical  eye  they  run  down  the  bill 
of  &re,  and  with  instinctive  judg- 
ment make  a  selection  which  reflects 
oiedit  on  their  taste.    Bat  if  a  man 
is  exceedingly  busy,  or  very  much 
occupied  in  mind,  he  has  no  time 
for  this.    He  has  perhaps  stayed  at 
his  post  until  faintness,  or  the  gnaw- 
ing tooth  of  hunger,  has  absolutely 
driven  him  from  his  work  to  the 
luncheon  bar;  and  thus  he  has  a 
wandering  eye  and  a  preoccupied 
au:.    He  has  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  he  is  eating,  whether  roast  or 
.boiled,  joint  or  erUrSe,    He  satisfies 
a  brute,  canine  instinct,  and  retires. 
Such  a  man  has  been  known  to  come 
to  a  Innoheon  bar  witha  pen  behind 
his  ear.    Such  a  one  always  brings 
a  note-book,  some  memoranda,  or  a 
pocketful  of  letters  with  him.  Such 
a  one  has  a  business  friend  with  him ; 
and  they  will  continue  their  dis- 
cussion or  negotiation  in  the  brief 
allotment  of  time  apportioned  to 
refection.    They  are  probably  lean, 
unwholesome-looking  men,  with  bo- 
dily disorganization  of  some  sort 
setting  in,  chiefly  because  they  bolt 
thdr  food  whole,  and  allow  no  time 
for  digestion.    I  know  of  an  invalid 
of  this  sort,  who,  in  solemn  repent- 
ance for  his  ill^dvised  alacrity  in 
feeding,  has  stuck  up  all  over  his 
bouse  inscriptions  in  large  letters— 
*  Masticate,    masticate,   masticate  1' 
A  judicious  man,  who  knows  that 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  important 
work  to  do,  and  wishes  to  do  it  in  a 
high  state  of  bodily  efficiency,  ge- 
nerally confines  himself  to  a  mutton 
chop  and  a  glass  of  sherry,  which  he 
transacts  leisurely.  If  there  is  head- 


work,  really  requiring  attention,  a 
man  is  veiy  careful  in  his  diet  You 
cannot  be  loading  two  great  organs 
witii  work  at  the  same  time  witiiont 
impeding  and  impairing  their  acticc 
This  is  a  most  elementary  physio- 
logical truth.  The  other  day  I  sow 
one  of  our  mostdistinguisbsd  writers 
take  his  lunch  at  a  luncheon  bar 
which  some  of  us  know,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  consisted  of  a  cold  sausage 
and  a  hot  potato.  A  glass  of  beer 
was  ordered  for  the  good  of  the 
house,  but,  I  believe,  not  drunk. 
That  was  perhaps  as  heavy  a  lundi 
as  he  dared  venture  with  important 
work  on  hand  in  the  great  reading 
room. 

Then  there  are  City  luncheon 
places  with  specialities.  Birch's 
in  Gomhill  is  such  a  place.  Birch 
has  a  speciality,  and  that  speciality  is 
soup.  You  can  go  to  Birch's  and 
get  turtie  soup^-oalipash  and  cali- 
pee—four shillings  a  plate.  You 
sometimes  find  peofde  coming  from 
the  West  Indies  who  are  satiated 
with  turUe— turtle  chops,  and  turtie 
soup,  and  yet  this  simple  necessity 
of  life  is  considerably  removed  from 
the  reach  of  ordinaiy  Ixnidonenu 
At  Bi]feh's  they  will  give  you  pastry 
and  patties,  bat  the  theory  of  the 
institution  is  monifestiy  turtie  soup, 
with  some  sound  sherry  to  carry  out 
the  idea.  You  will  find  the  rooms 
filledi  three  stories  of  them,v7ith 
soup-devouring  human  beings ;  and 
in  the  late  cold  wintry  weather  hot 
soup  really  appeared  to  be  the  beet 
thing  'Which  you  could  devour. 
Ladies  abound  here — ^not  curtained 
off  into  a  separate  domain  of  their 
ovm  and  an  escort  not  de  rigueur — 
but  diffusing  a  charm  and  an  aroma 
over  the  apartment.  Ckunfortable 
and  spacious  are  these  ladies, 
by-the-way,  with  an  appearance 
suggestive  of  extreme  solvency  cm 
the  part  of  themselves  or  their  male 
belongings.  I  am  persuaded  that 
directly  an  old  lady  has  leceived  her 
dividend  at  the  Bonk  she  crosses 
the  road  and  gets  a  basin  of  turtle 
soup  at  Birch's.  '  Pimm's,'  as  we 
used  to  call  it,  is  also  a  well-known 
luncheon  place;  it  belongs  to  Mr. 
Sawyer  now— the  old  oyster  shop 
in  which  the  City  men,  g<Hng  down 
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to  their  suburban  homes  in  the 
evening,  especially  from  the  Saturday 
to  tiie  Monday,  will  pick  out  some 
of  the  finest  and  reddest  lobsters  cr 
giye  their  orders  for  a  barrel  of 
oysters.  Here  we  nsed  to  partake 
plentifolly  of  that  delicate  moUusk, 
bat,  alas !  only  daintily  and  sparingly 
now,  at  their  well-nigh  prohibitive 

frioes.  Now  that  oysters  are  so  dear 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
British  public  made  a  direct  set  in 
the  ''direction  of  periwinkles.  I 
talked  once  with  an  enlightened 
fishmonger  who  told  me  that  he 
always  gave  his  children  carte 
blanohe  among  the  periwinkles,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  so  peculiarly 
wholesome.  Mr.  Sawyer  has  had 
a  large  handsome  luncheon  bar 
opened  next  to  the  fish  shop,  which 
fills  remarkably  well.  You  have  to 
stand,  but  you  are  served  with 
the  most  commendable  qnickness, 
and  depart  speedily,  and  you  have 
something  moderate  to  pay.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted  that  every  human 
being  is  like  some  animal.  You 
become  convinced  of  the  truths  of 
the  assertion  when  you  are  standing 
at  a  large  London  luncheon  bar. 
You  see  monkeyfied  men,  doggified 
men,  equine,  and  even,  I  am  a&aid, 
asinine  men,  all  busy  in  the  great 
animal  function  of  taking  in  pro- 
vender. The  most  dignified  b^gs 
of  the  human  race  would,  however, 
suffer  some  loss  of  dignity  when 
they  take  their  lunch,  as  the  children 
of  Israel  took  their  last  taste  of  the 
fieshpots  of  Egypt,  standing  and 
with  their  loins  girded.  Pimm's, 
however,  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
presenting  a  considerable  variety  of 
comestibles.  I  entertain  a  strong 
opinion  that  as  a  man  of  average 
life  spends  many  months  in  the 
operation  of  dining,  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  do  so  as  gracefully  and  with 
as  much  taste  as  he  can.  Now  at 
Pimm's  they  certainly  give  you  a 
considerable  variety.  And  if  there 
are  times  in  which  it  ia  prudent  to 
dine  off  a  single  dish,  I  need 
scarcely  say  with  what  anxious 
solicitude  that  dish  should  be 
selected.  On  most  occasions  it  is 
pleasant  uid  agreeable  that  there 
should  be  a  variety.  Now  Pimm  will 
give  you  lobster  dressed,  or  escal- 


loped  oyster  reposing  amid  bread 
crumbs  in  the  scallop  shell,  or  some 
game  pie,  the  British  chop,  &c,  &c, 
Several  crowded  luncoeon  bars 
will  give  you  plenty  of  good* 
things,  but  would  positi^Iy  de- 
cline to  accommodate  you  with  a 
chair,  and  would  look  with  horror 
on  the  intrnsion  of  a  newspaper. 
The  reason  is  obvious  enough. 
Their  great  rooms  stand  empty 
nearly  all  the  day,  but  will  fill  to 
overflowing  in  the  hour  or  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Then  there  is  a  rush  of  bud- 
ness,  and  it  is  of  course  an  object  to 
obtain  as  much  business  as  possible. 
To  achieve  this  desirable  object  the 
principle  seems  to  be  to  make  you 
as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the 
inner,  and  as  xmcomfortable  as  pos- 
sible in  the  outer  man.  I  know  one 
great  luncheon  bar  where  there  is  a 
slender  ledge  behind  a  table,  on 
which  a  bird  could  hardly  perch, 
and  yet  this  is  sought  as  a  vantage 
ground  by  men  who  wish  .to  get  a 
slight  modicum  of  rest  with  their 
feeding.  If  you  have  the  leisure  look 
around  and  try  and  take  count  of  the 
people;  all  sorts,  all  sizes.  I  am 
afraid  some  of  these  young  dandies 
are  rather  going  to  tiie  bad.  They 
exchange  glances,  and  there  was  half- 
intelligible  allusions  to  'sprees'  of 
the  m'ght  before.  Many  there  are— 
an  increasing  number,  it  appears  to 
me — ^with  bright  intelligent  pleasant 
faces,  men  with  whom  you  woidd 
like  to  shake  hands.  The^  there  is, 
but  severer,  a  man  like  the  old 
Gheeryble.  You  may  often  make 
a  physiognomical  study  of  a  fiice. 
You  soon  pick  out  the  lawyers ;  the 
parsons — there  are  not  many  of  them 
— still  signalize  themselves  at  the 
board.  There  is  a  man,  who  is  a 
'  promoter  of  companies ' — if  ever  a 
face  wore  an  expression  of  grasping 
selfishness,  it  is  that  face :  he  shows 
it  in  his  way  of  feeding,  and  bia 
history,  when  you  come  to  hear  it, 
corresponds.  There  is  a  great 
banker;  I  wonder  why  he  is  here 
rather  than  in  his  private  room; 
ditto  that  brace  of  clerks  from  a 
government  office.  And  so  on,  most 
men  showing  their  histories  in  their 
countenances,  and  showing  their 
habits  by  their  manners. 
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The  oyBter   shops   form  a    set 
of  luncheon  ban  by  themselyes; 
bnt  there  is  a  considerable  variety 
^  on  some  of  the  counters.    Pickled 
*  salmon'and  sensed  mackerel  appear 
to  be  the  favonrite  delicacies ;  cold 
hard-boiled  eggs,  which,  I  should 
think,  wonld  be  nsefal,  and  cold 
sole,  which    seems   a   mysterioas 
taste;    lobsters,  lobster  sidad,  &o. 
These  bars  frequently  do  not  serve 
drinks,  bnt  there  is  generally  an 
immense  display  of  aerated  waters, 
and  the  waiter  will  get  you  anything 
you  want  for  your  money.  I  suppose, 
under   such  circumstances,    there 
is  a  friendly  sort  of  arrangement 
between  the  luncheon  bar  and  the 
public  house  round  the  comer.    It 
is  astonishing  what  a  capacity  is  oc- 
casionally developed  for  shell  fish.  A 
gentleman  told  me  that  he  would  turn 
in  and  take  a  cool  lobster,  not  as  a 
meal  nor  yet  as  a  part  of  a  meal,  but  as 
a  mere  whet  to  one's  appetite.    The 
proper  thing  is  to  take  your  penny 
loaf  and  a  pat  of  butter  and  consume 
natives.     The   Whitstable   oysters 
will  take  their  price,  but  very  good 
oysters  at  a  very  fair  price  are  ob- 
tainable in  the  west  country.     I 
know  that  in  the  bay  of  Tenby— 
always  noted  for  good  and  cheap 
fish — one  can  get  oysters  at  three 
shillings  the  long  hundred  of  six 
score,  the  retail  price.     The  fish 
which  is  sold  retail  at  sixpence  a 
-pound  is  sold  wholesale  at  fourpence 
a  pound.    I  should  think  this  would 
be  a  profit,  or  say  a  small  adyance 
on  tms,  that  would  fairly  repay  the 
London  salesman.    It  is  rather  hard 
that  we  should  have  to  pay  a  penny 
or  three  halfpence  for  the  oyster 
that  sells  for  about  a  farthing—four 
or  six  hundred  per  ceni    It  would 
almost  be  a  due  punishment  to  the 
oyster  seller    if  the  great  Dando 
institution  were  revived.    Did  you 
.    ever  hear  of  Dando  ?    He  was  the 
terror  of  the  luncheon  bars  of  his 
day.    A  gentleman  with  an  insati- 
-able  desire  of  oysters  and  imperfect 
pecnniary  means  to  gratify  the  taste. 
This,  however,  formed  no  impedi- 
ment to  Dando.    His  idea  of  oysters 
was  that  of  Christopher  North— 'five 
hundred  in  their  cradles  and  five 
hundred  with  pepper  and  vinegar.' 
This  was  not  an  outrageous  joke  of 


Wilson's,  but  a  veritable  &ct.  He 
oonJd  act  wondrous  things  in  his 
day— pour  a  bottle  of  whisky  into  a 
bowl  of  milk  and  drink  off  the 
mixture.  Bnt  to  return  to  Dando. 
He  would  have  the  oysters  opened, 
dozen  after  dozen,  and  enjoy  them 
with  real  gusto.  The  men  would 
be  kept  incessantly  to  the  work  of 
opening  oysters  until  that  insatiable 
appetite  was,  if  not  satisfied,  wearied 
out.  When  the  reckoning^  was 
made,  Dando  confessed  impecuni- 
ofiity.  It  might  happen  that  be 
would  be  sent  to  gaol  to  work  out  the 
price  that  way ;  but  the  irrepres- 
sible Dando  would  crop  up  again. 
Pleasant  and  courteous,  he  wonld 
enter  some  new  lunch  bar  and  order 
a  few  dozen  natives.  The  direction, 
pleasant  to  shopkeepers,  to  keep  on 
opening  till  further  notice  was 
given.  Then  suddenly  the  thought 
would  flash  across  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  shopman,  'Suppose  this 
should  be  Dando!'  The  agony  of 
suspense  was  soon  ended  by  the 
cerbiinty  that  that  great  original 
was  before  him,  and  had,  as  usual, 
suspended  cash  payments. 

Yet  I  confess  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
stand  at  a  counter  on  a  rough  winter 
day,  with  a  door  ap&a  or  ajar,  or,  at 
all  events,  letting  in  some  current  of 
cold,  and  perhaps  sleet  and  snow  as 
well.  There  is  generally  a  cofiee- room 
behind,  involving  some  slight  addi- 
tion to  the  charge,  and  the  waiter 
perhaps  expecte  a  tnfle.  And  though 
our  insular  ugliness  has  nothing  to 
show  that  will  compare  with  the 
d^jttiner  h  hi  fourchette  which  you 
may  have  for  two  francs  at  the- 
Palais  Boyal,  with  large,  cheerful 
rooms,  sofas,  and  gilded  mirrors, 
and  an  outlook  on  a  broad,  planted 
space,  where  perhaps  a  fine  military 
band  is  playing,  still  you  may  eat 
at  your  leisure,  like  a  gentleman, 
instead  of  being  fed  at  a  sort  of 
trough,  like  an  animal — take  a  glance 
at  the  'Times,'  'trifle  with  the 
cruet/  be  tolerably  warm  and  com- 
fortable, and  in  some  sensible  places 
you  can  also  obtain  spiced  ale  or 
mulled  clarei  And  this  reminds 
me  that  there  are  some  luncheon 
bars  where  the  bar  is  everything  and 
the  luncheon  nothing.  You  see  the 
announcement  that  it  is  a  luncheon 
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bar.  Yon  enter.  Drink  is  going 
on  everywhere,  and  there  is  no  food 
except  hard  biscnits  and  fossilized 
sandwiches.  There  are  better  places^ 
where  they  profeits  to  give  yon 
drink,  inasmnch  as  their  fluid  is  a 
speciality,  but  still  they  will  conde- 
scend to  yonr  weakness  if  you  are 
really  hungry  and  would  like  to 
have  a  little  Itinch.  Such  is  Pio- 
d^la's,  in  the  Stnuid,  where  they 
sell  you  Spanish  wines,  genuine  and 
good,  iced  in  summer  and  mulled 
-  in  winter.  Such  are  the  new  shops 
which  they  have  opened  for  the 
lager  beer,  in  some  of  which  you 
have  good  German  cookery,  where 
do  not  forget  the  herring-salad.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  places 
which  do  a  supper  trade  do  not  fall 
into  the  way  of  a  lunch  business. 
One  o'clock  at  night  harmonizes  ill 
with  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  will  try  and  make  you  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  be  civil  and 
obliging,  and  all  that;  but  the  at- 
tendants are  tired,  the  room  is 
tawdry,  the  atmosphere  is  still  over- 
charged. I  went  the  other  day  to  a 
place  to  lunch  where  I  had  had 
supper  some  fifteen  years  before. 
How  quaint  and  ghostly  those 
empty  boxes  looked,  where,  in  those 
old  days,  with  merry  friends,  scat- 
tered and  gone,  in  a  blaze  of  hght 
and  amid  a  gauzy  crowd,  we  went 
in  heartily  for  the  wholesome  oysters 
at  sixpence  a  dozen.  I  left  the  bar 
and  talked  with  a  venerable  waiter. 
Things  were  not  now  as  they  once 
w^e,  he  said.  They  closed  early. 
The  night  customers  became  few. 
People  didn't  come  there  as  they 
once  did.  But  I  noticed  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness going  on,  and  perhaps  the 
waiter,  upon  reconsideration,  may 
take  a  more  favourable  view  of 
things. 

Eating  our  way  on,  we  should  say 
that  the  legal  luncheons  are  of  a 
highly  -  satisfactory  nutura  The 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  have 
always  exercified  great  discrimina- 
tion, and  have  been  justly  remark- 
able for  eating  the  oyster  while 
dispensing  the  shells  to  their  clients. 
They  have  a  capital  luncheon  bar 
near  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Temple.    I  forget  the  name  at  the 


moment,  but  it  is  strictly  a  luncheon 
place,  and  they  give  you  dishes  in 
the  French  style  very  neatly.  Close 
by  you  have  those  now  historic 
hostels,  the  Cock,  the  Rainbow,  and  ' 
the  London,  and  lower  down  the 
Cheshire  Cheese.  Tennyson  has 
immortalized  the  Cock.  A  friend 
of  mine  has  observed  Tennyson, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens  all  taking 
their  chops  in  that  low  room  wim 
the  sanded  floor.  N.B. — The  stout 
is  good  here.  I  must  mention  with 
regret  that  at  the  '  London '  one  day 
a  red  mullet  was  not  properly 
cooked,  the  liver  and  '  traU^  having 
been  lost  in  the  process.  I  trust  I 
shall  never  have  to  speak  of  such  a 
matter  again.  Perhaps  it  was  under 
the  Short  *  Company '  management 
The  West  End  luncheon  bars 
have,  I  think,  made  a  considerable 
improvement  of  late  years.  They 
cannot  indeed  cook  a  mutton-chop 
or  a  beefsteak.  That  interesting 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  has  never 
flourished  west  of  Temple  Bar. 
But  they  can  do  most  other  things 
very  well.  Tou  can  take  ladies 
with  you  to  Yerey's,  in  Begent 
Street,  and  they  will  stop  in  ueir 
carriages  and  do  their  own  very 
satisfactory  luncheons  in  Oxford 
Street  and  elsewhere.  I  think  Spiers 
and  Pond  deserve  well  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  good  luncheon  pnr- 
X)oses  to  which  they  have  applied 
their  Australian  experiences.  But 
you  always  lunch  in  a  hurry  at  a 
baffett  expecting  the  whistle  of  your 
train.  The  R^ent  Street  luncheon 
bars  are  extremely  good.  They  now 
only  give  dinners  at  the  Scottish 
Stores  in  Beak  Street;  but  at  the 
comer  of  Burlington  Street  the 
Messrs.  Blanchard  have  one  of  the 
best  possible  luncheon  bars.  Tou 
stand,  indeed,'  and  the  place  is 
rather  crowded ;  we  hope  to  see  it 
enlarged.  But  the  system  is  excel- 
lent, the  viands  good,  and  you  may 
make  any  number  of  observations, 
if  you  axe  so  inclined,  on  life  and 
character.  Tou  also  get  here  that 
variety  on  which  I  must  insist  as 
essential  to  a  well-planned  luncheon 
bar.  In  the  lower  room  of  the  Caf^ 
Eoyal  you  can  lunch  luxuriously; 
but  their  continental  system  is 
rather  complicated,  and  it  requires 
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Bome  experienod  before  yon  can 
lunch  both  well  and  unextraTa- 
gantly.  Bnt  the  happy  union  of 
economy  and  excellence  is  what  we 
all  profess  to  aim  at  I  am  sure  the 
luncheon  bars  will  respect  the  wants 
of  the  pnbliOj  but  I  wish  the  public 


would  respect  themseWes  a  little 
more.  We  might  lunch  in  a  more 
leisurely  and  Ohristianly  fashion. 
Luncheon  is  substantial  and  se- 
rious, and  man,  the  cooking  animal, 
ought  to  rise  to  the  dignify  of  the 
occasion. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THX  NKW  PLAIOET  JKSIfirrB  UPON  BECOMINQ  VI8IBLS  TO  THE  NAEXD  £YE. 


Ton  can  guess  tolerably  well  what 
Captain  Femberton  said  wben 
May  opened  to  him  her  new  project. 
That  a  daughter  of  his  should  go 
upon  the  stage  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  an  instant  Poor 
they  might  be;  that  perhaps  he 
could  not  help;  but  he  would  al- 
ways remember  that  he  was'  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  that 
he  had  a  duty  to  perform  in  saving 
his  family  from  degradation. 

Such  model  sentiments  as  these 
were  just  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  captain's  training 
and  turn  of  thought  He  had  never 
lived  among  people  who  nnderstood 
the  arts  as  professions,  and  who 
could  comprehend  the  dramatic  art 
as  compatible  with  respectability — 
at  any  rate  as  far  as  its  female 
followers  were  concerned.  So  when 
he  had  put  forth  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  orthodox  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  and  expressed 
them  in  properly  commonplace 
terms,  he  was  of  opinion  that  he 
had  performed  all  the  duty  de- 
manded of  him,  and  might  leave 
results  to  settle  themselves.  Such 
was  May's  view  of  .the  case.  But 
May  did  not  quite  know  her  father, 
and  was  especially  uninformed  as  to 
many  experiences  of  his  past  life. 
It  so  happened  tbat  the  captain 
had  been  a  constant  playgoer  in  his 
youth,  and  had  reverenced  the  dra- 
matic stars  of  his  time— the  Eeans 
and  the  Eembles,  for  instance  —with 
great  devotion.  And  it  was  further 
a  &ot  that  he  had,  during  his  earlier 
experience  in  the  service,  taJcen  no 
flmall  part  in  amateur  performances, 


and  had  been  even  considered  an 
actor  of  more  than  average  talents. 
To  the  stage  indeed  he  had  paid 
attention  in  more  than  one  way, 
and  it  was  not  the  fiault  of  the  dra- 
matic art,  if  his  manners  had  not 
been  emolliated,  and  if  they  retained 
any  naturally  savage  traits.  Among 
the  educated  classes  in  this  country, 
the  men  who  have  the  least  sym- 
pathy with  dramatic  art  and  artists 
are  to  be  found  perhaps  among  Uni- 
versity dons  and  military  officers 
commanding  home  districts  who 
have  not  seen  service  abroad. 
Captain  Femberton  was  of  cmirse 
not  hkely  to  have  imbibed  aca- 
demical austerity,  and  he  was  saved 
from  the  pipeclay  view  of  such  mat- 
ters by  his  foreign  service  and  the 
emollient  process  which  he  had  un- 
dergone through  his  amusements. 
Hence  he  wajs  saved  also  from  any 
brutal  excess  of  anger  when  May  de- 
veloped her  plan  in  connection  with 
the  stage,  and  contented  himself,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  simply  taking  the 
conventional  'officer  and  gentie- 
man  *  view  of  the  case. 

So  it  was  that  May  did  not  ex- 
perience by  any  means  such  a  shock 
as  she  had  expected  in  the  reception 
of  her  proposal.  She  did  not,  you 
may  be  sure,  forget  Mrs.  Grandison's 
two  great  ideas.  The  first  she  was 
as  far  as  ever  from  entertaining,  in 
the  way  of  action ;  bnt  she  clung  to 
the  second  as  her  sheet  anchor— she 
saw  that  it  held  hope.  And  it  was 
not  her  fault  if  she  did  not,  during 
the  next  few  days,  fiuniliarize  her 
father  with  the  idea  of  herself  in 
the  character  of  an  actress.     She 
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was  a  much  cleverer  girl  than  yon 
baye  probably  been  able  to  discover 
8S  yet,  and  had  a  reserve  of  feminine 
determination,  which,  properly  ez- 
erciaed,  was  calculated  to  leave  a 
mere  man,  accustomed  to  the  com- 
mand ftimply  of  soldiers,  without 
an  opinion  to  stand  on.  Time  after 
time,  at  such  prosaic  periods  as 
breakfast  or  dinner,  she  spoke  of 
herself— of  course  from  a  ridiculous 
and  impossiUe  point  of  view — as  a 
prima  donna  bringing  down  storms 
of  applause  from  overflowing  audi« 
ences,  impelled  by  a  common  im- 
pulse of  enthusiasm.  And  the 
pictures  which  she  suggested— in- 
sidiously^ but  not  without  their 
graphic  force — of  a  great  house  full 
of  men  and  women  in  tears  or 
laagfater,  or  both,  with  their  bravaa 
and  their  bouquets,  and  the  final 
verdict  which  confers  fame,  was  not 
without  an  effoct — as  the  young 
lady  was  not  slow  to  perceive — 
npon  the  imagmation  of  the  man  of 
routine.  And  when  she  rushed 
abont  the  room  and  made  mimic 
demonstrations  of  what  she  would 
do  in  great  situations  he  was  evi- 
dently moved  to  admiration.  And 
when  she  ceased  suddenly  in  an  ez- 
hibitibn  of  the  kind— as  if  .it  were 
all  play— and  fell  caressingly  on  his 
neck,  Ithe  man  used  to  command 
men  became  commanded  on  the 
spot  by  a  woman,  and  felt  what  a 
delightful  fate  it  was  to  have  a  beau- 
tiful and  engaging  daughter.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  all  this  time  May 
was  not  merely  improvmg  herself 
in  acting;  but  appearances,  it  must 
be  confessed,  were  against  her. 

Certainly  all  this  time,  May,  while 
calculating  upon  the  effect  of  ftk- 
miiiaTity  with  the  dramatio  idea 
upon  her  fiftther,  Was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  its  influence  upon  herself. 
Before  that  interview  with  Marie 
Antoinette— I  mean  Mrs.  Grandison 
— Mfty,  though  dreaming  as  only  a 
young  girl  can  dream,  in  vague 
visions  of  poetry  and  romance — had 
never  associated  her  longings  with 
any  kind  of  rwlity,  but  fancied  that 
her  thoughts  were  for  ever  to  be 
secret  and  have  no  relation  to  her 
actual  life.  But  a  few  days  passed 
in  meditating  upon  the  practical  side 
of  hat  aspirations,  and  undermining 


the  captain's  position  in  the  manner 
we  have  seen,  caused  a  complete 
transformation  of  her  own  being. 
She  was  no  longer  the  subdued — 
if  self-possessed- young  lady  who 
had  appealed  to  Mrs.  Grandison 
for  pupils.  A  new  wdrld  was 
opened  to  her  imagination— a  new 
sphere  in  which  she  sought  to  skme 
as  a  star.  She  was  not,  of  course, 
earned  away  by  flattery,  but  Mrs. 
Grandison's  praises  had  produced 
an  effect  remarkably  like  the  opera- 
tion of  that  process.  May,  for  the 
first  time,  felt  ambition,  and  for  the 
first  time  a  force  of  will  which 
seemed  the  consAousness  of  power. 
If  it  were  not,  that  young  lady's 
appearance  and  deportment  was  al- 
together delusive;  for  no  person, 
unless  contemplating  gpreatness,  and 
quite  prepared  to  achieve  it,  has  a 
right  to  look  so  radiant  and  bi- 
umphant,  to  assume  a  mien  so 
lofty  and  decided,  and  to  go  about 
the  house  as  if  the  whole  world — 
including  Brompton  Row— were  at 
her  feet 

.  All  these  signs  were  marked  by 
Ci^Hain  Pemberton  with  admiration 
not  unmingled  .with  alarm,  for  he 
thought  at  times  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed. But  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth  presently  came  upcm  him, 
and  he  pronounced  that  she  was 
only '  stage-struck.' 

*  Stage-struck  I' 

What  a  ruthless  word  to  apply  to 
May's  dream  of  Poetry  and  Bomanoe, 
Admiration  and  Fame,  visioned  in  a 
future  of  Fairy  Land,  where  ardent 
suns  and  meditative  moons  shone 
over  golden  shores  and  silver  seas ; 
and  Palaces  Dazzling  with  Light, 
rose  on  the  borders  of  Iiakes  mys- 
terious in  beauty ;  and  bright  beings 
moved  about  in  an  atinosphere  laden 
with  the  strains  of  music  and  the 
perfume  of  roses;  and  the  Brightest 
Being  of  all  came  to  where  great 
harmonies  arose  as  if  from  a  depth, 
and  beheld  before  her,  bathed  in  in- 
eflhble  radiance  and  glittering  in 
gold  and  jewels,  a  Gorgeous  Gon« 
course  of  the  Fan:  and  Noble  of  the 
Earth ;  who  all  rose  at  her  approach, 
throwing  her  flowers,  soundmg  her 
name,  and  saluting  her  with  Im- 
mortal Praises  I 

'  Stage-struck,'  indeed ! 
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Happily  May  had  not  heard  the 
opprobrions  epithet;  and  i)ending 
the  day  when  hor  dream  would 
oome  to  pass  she  contented  her- 
self with  regarding  the  house  in 
Brompton  Bow  as  an  Enchanted 
Gastle,  where  an  amiable  King  was 
under  a  spell  cast  upon  him  by  an 
imamiable  magician,  the  epeW  to 
be  broken  only  when  the  Princess, 
the  daughter  of  the  King,  should  be 
able  to  fight  in  the  monarch's  heart 
a  nobler  love  than  it  had  known — 
a  love  that  could  make  a  sacrifice. 

As  became  an  Enchanted  Princess, 
May  wandered  about  the  house, 
leaving  the  few  domestic  details 
in  which  she  had  hitherto  inter- 
fered to  the  faithful  Leonora,  who 
loved  any  accession  of  responsibility, 
and  seemed  to  consider  that  it  gave 
her  a  right  to  throw  in  an  extra 
number  of  elephants  and  tigers  into 
her  bounding  treatment  of  the  stairs : 
she  had  an  early  inkling  of  what 
had  passed  between  May  and  Mrs. 
GrandisoQ,  and  a  great  idea  of  en- 
couraging the  design  against  the 
captain,  with  a  yague  notion,  per- 
hapMS,  that  she  would  gain  something 
by  its  success.  I  doubt  not,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  disinterested 
when  she  saw  May  in  her  radiant 
state,  regarding  sublunary  things 
with  lofty  decision,  and  treading 
the  earth  with  disdain ;  for  Leonora 
loved  intrigue  for  its  own  sake,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  would  at 
any  time  prefer  a  plot  to  a  straight- 
forward course  of  action. 

May  was  not  disposed  to  make  a 
conQdant  of  the  dependant  This 
the  dependant  could  see  plainly 
enough.  But  Leonora  compelled 
a  certain  understanding  with  the 
dreaming  girl  one  morning  when 
taking  away  the  breakfast  things. 
Captain  Pembertonhad  afforded  the 
opportunity  by  an  early  departure 
from  home. 

'  Let  the  captain  see  Mrs.  Gran- 
dison,'  insinuated  Leonora  to  May, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

Leonora  disappeared  immediately 
afterwards  with  the  tray.  But  the 
hint  was  not  lost  upon  May,  who, 
I  am  afraid,  was  getting  crafty 
beyond  her  years.  So  at  least  may 
be  surmised  from  the  fact,  that  the 
young  lady  soon  after  sought  Mrs. 


Grandison  m  her  little  boudoir,  and 
was  then  and  there  closeted  with, 
that  ornament  to  the  stage  for  the 
space  of  at  least  three  quarters  of 
an  hour. 

The  interview  may  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  followed — 
upon  that  point  you  may  form  your 
own  impression-— but  this  I  know :. 
that  on  the  following  morning  Mrs. 
Grandison  sent  up  to  GaptaiQ  Pem- 
berton  requesting  the  favour  of  a. 
few  minutes'  conversation. 

You  can  have  seldom  seen  a  maa 
more  surprised  than  the  captaia 
when  he  received  the  message. 

'  What  can  the  woman  want  with 
me  T  he  said  to  May  when  Leononk 
had  left  the  room. 

His  daughter  of  course  had  no 
idea— I  am  afraid  that  May's  moral 
tone  was  undergoing  a  process  of 
declension. 

'Something  connected  with  the. 
rooms,  perhaps,'  suggested  the 
young  lady,  in  an  artless  manner;. 
*  there  was  a  suggestion  about  a  new 
arrangement  when  the  month  had 
expir^.' 

'  I  detest  having  to  transact  busi* 
ness  with  a  woman,'  said  the  captain,. 
'  but  I  suppose  you  would  be  of  na 
use.  May.'  • 

'  I  am  afraid  not,  papa,'  replied 
that  young  lady,  quietly ;  *  you. 
know  that  nothing  that  I  could  da 
would  be  conclusive.' 
.  '  I  suppose  not,'  rejoined  th& 
captain — bored  but  amiable.  'But 
I  have  never  yet  seen,  this  star  of 
the  stage,  and  would  rather  have- 
nothing  to  do  with  her.' 

'  Papa,  that  is  unkind,'  suggested 
May,  in  her  simplest  manner ;  'Mrs. 
Grandison  is  a  delightful  person  fo 
talk  to,  and  you  of  all  others  would 
be  charmed  with  her.' 

The  captain  could  not  choose  but. 
consent  to  be  charmed ;  so  he  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  meeting. 
Leonora  on  his  way,  bounding  up- 
wards as  if  she  were  a  dbarge  of 
cavalry  and  mistook  him  for  an< 
infantry  square,  intimated  to  that, 
energetic  young  person  his  desire, 
to  seek  the  presence  of  her  mistress^ 

The  energetic  young  person  was. 
all  complaisance,  ancl  came  to  a  halt 
just  in  time  to  prevent  an  instinc- 
tive demonstration  on  the  part  of 
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the  captain  to  prepare  for  cavalry. 
'She  would  take  him  to  madame 
immediately — madame  was  in  her 
boudoir/ 

And  thither  the  captain  followed ; 
and  there  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Orandison  in  dne  coarse.  Mrs. 
Grandison  was  upon  this  occasion 
not  merely  Marie  Antoinette;  she 
was  the  Magnanimous  Qaeen,  the 
Gracions  Grand  Dachess,  and  half  a 
dozen  commanding  characters  com- 
prised in  one.  Gaptain  Pemberton 
was  simply  a  helpless  man,  who 
could  command  only  soldiers.  He 
felt  himself  uneq[aal  to  the  contest 
that  ensued.  It  was  a  pitched 
battle  as  flAr  as  forms  were  con- 
cerned; for  the  captain  marshalled 
his  forces,  as  in  honour  bound,  made 
the  most  of  them,  and  resisted  the 
charges  of  the  enemy  with , all  the 
conventional  weapons  at  his  com- 
mand. But  he  felt  the  inferiority 
of  his  resources  ahnost  as  soon  as 
engi^ied,  [and  then  came  the  usual 
consequences —want  of  confidence 
and  rapid  demoralization.  The 
captain  was  but  a  '  smooth  bore '  in 
talk.  He  had  an  antagonist  sup- 
plied with  Sniders,  Armstrong  guns, 
and  arms  of  unerring  precision, 
which  met  him  at  every  turn.  So 
when  he  found  himself  beaten  at  all 
points  he  had  to  consider  what  was 
to  be  done.  Bunning  away  from  a 
lady  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
already  felt  the  force  of  his  antago^ 
nist*s  tongue,  and  regarding  her  in 
all  the  degrees  of  her  demonstra- 
tions— the  Magnanimous  Queen  and 
the  Gracious  Grand  Duchess,  Marie 
Antoinette,  in  every  phase  of  fasci- 
nation— ^he  came  at  last  to  the  chi- 
valrous conclusion  Uiat  he  must 
yield.  All  was  lost  save  honour- 
man  could  do  no  more  than  he  had 
done. 

The  ultimate  agreement  between 
the  high  contracting  parties  was  that 
Captain  Pemberton  consented  to  his 
daughter  going  on  the  stage,  and 
that  Mrs.  Grandison  promised  to 
get  her  an  engagement 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 

WINDSOB's  hotel,  and  who  WENT" 
TO  IT. 

It  is  possible  to  live  for  a  long* 
time  in  London  without  making  th& 
acquaintance  of  Windsor*s  Hotel. 
I  Know  many  persons  who  have* 
passed  the  whole  of  their  lives  in 
the  ^metropolis  without  arriving  at. 
this  experience.  If  you  happen  to- 
be  a  bishop,  or  a  peer  of  any  im- 
portance, or  a  judge  of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  courts  at  Westminster,  or 
a  field  marshal  in  the  army,  or  even 
some  such  thing  as  a  merchant- 
prince — if  you  happen,  in  &ct,  to- 
belong  to  any  class  whose  members, 
are,  through  their  years  and  dignity, 
compelled  to  have  respect  for  ap- 
pearances, you  are  not  likely  to  be 
recommended,  upon  coming  to  town^ 
to  stay  at  Windsor's.  But  it  is  very 
possible  that,  passing  the  place  by 
accident,  the  bishop  may  remember 
how,  when  an  undergraduate  at  Oz* 
ford,  he  stayed  at  Windsor's  during 
an  occasional  sojourn  in  the  metro- 
polis; and  the  temporal  peer,  the 
judge,  the  field  marshal,  and  th» 
merchant-prince— though  the  latter 
is  least  likely  of  any— may,  when 
reminded  in  the  same  manner,, 
recal  a  former  period,  seen  through 
the  mist  of  time,  when  they  also 
knew  tbe  house  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Not,  however,  that  any 
former  frequenters  of  Windsor's  are 
known  to  have  arrived  at  such  great 
dignities  or  positions.  The  proba* 
biuties  are,  indeed,  the  other  way,, 
and  I  merely  note  the  possibility  to- 
show  the  kind  of  men  who  were, 
and  perhaps  still  are,  the  principal 
patrons  of  the  establishment 

Windsor's  is  situated  in  a  street 
running  out  of  Piccadilly,  not  a. 
hundred  miles  from  the  Curcus,  and 
it  is  a  place  of  as  little  outward  pre- 
tension as  the  most  fastidious  per- 
son could  desire.  It  scarcely  seems, 
judging  by  its  appearance  from  tho 
street,  to  be  entitled  to  the  dignified 
title  of  an  hotel ;  and  indeed  a  great 
part  of  its  business  is  of  a  miscella- 
neous restaurant  character,  uncon- 
nected with  residence.  The  latter 
department  was  developing  con- 
siderably when  I  last  saw  the  place; 
but  there  is  a  oofiee-room  on  tha 
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left  of  the  hotel  entrance  which  is 
assigned  to  persons  staying  in  the 
house,  though  e^en  this  is  shared 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  others 
who  have  known  the  place  in  that 
character. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write- 
only  a  few  yean  ago,  as  my  readers 
wiU  remember — the  fashionable 
seasoo  had  just  oome  to  a  close,  and 
the  parliamentary  session  had  fol- 
lowea  it  with  its  usual  punctuality. 
Everybody  who  had  not  left  town 
was  leaving  it  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  double  &ct,  however,  made  no 
diffisrenoe,  as  yet  at  any  rate,  to 
Windsor's.  The  house  was  only 
nearly  full,  that  was  all,  instead  of 
being  quite  full,  as  it  had  been  for 
some  months  past.  For  the  fre- 
quemters  of  Windsor's  were  not 
UMhionable  men  in  the  sense  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  world,  thoueh 
they  were  leadSng  spirits  of  the 
little  world — the  inner  or  out» 
world,  which  shall  I  call  it? — the 
only  world  th^  cared  about,  or  that 
cared  about  them. 

It  was  at  about  twelve  o'clock  in 
a  day  to  which  I  ei9)ecially  refer, 
that  a  gentleman  who  was  evidently 
a  dweller  in  the  halls  of  Windsor — 
judging  from  the  fact  that  he  came 
down  stairs  without  hat  or  gloves, 
and  in  a  lounging  way  suggestive  of 
slippers— entered  the  coffee-room 
aforesaid,  seated  himself  at  a  side 
table,  took  possession  of  a  break- 
fast apparently  dedicated  to  him, 
and  after  a  growl  of  disgust,  by  way 
of  grace,  at  the  grilled  fowl  which 
greeted  him  on  the  removal  of  the 
principal  cover,  proceeded  to  make 
acquaintanoe  with  the  meal. 

The  breakfastor  was  a  well-dressed, 
comely  gentleman,  of  military  ap- 
pearance—but it  may  save  descrip- 
tion if  I  say  that  he  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Hargreave,  who  had  made  a  brief 
appearance  in  Shnttleton  society  a 
couple  of  months  before,  and  it  will 
save  further  trouble  if  I  add  that 
he  was  Cecil  Halidame  himself. 

The  only  other  occupant  of  the 
room  was  an  older,  not  to  say 
middle-aged,  man,  of  still  more  mi- 
litaiy  appearance  than  Captain 
Halidame,  that  is  to  say,  more  se- 
vere, and  with  a  peculiar  appearance 


which  said  half-pay,  as  plainly  as  if 
proclaimed  from  the  housetops.  He 
was  varying  his  break&st  with  such 
literary  recreation  as  could  be  af- 
forded by  one  of  the  half-dozen 
Army  Lists;  which  were  the  oidy 
books,  except  University  Calendars, 
Badng  Calendars,  some  nxunfoers  of 
'  Baily's  Magazine,'  and  a '  Guide  to 
Cheltenham,'  to  be  found  in  tiie 
apartment. 

Halidame  saluted  this  gentleman 
with  an  unceremonious  nod,  and 
then  looked  round  him  for  something 
to  read.  A  few  papers  were  lyins 
about  He  tried  '  Bell's  Lifo,'  and 
he  tried  the  '  Army  and  Navy  Ga- 
zette,' he  tried  the  'Times '  of  that 
morning.  None  of  these  would  do. 
He  could  not  fix  his  attention,  and 
had  evidently  something  on  his 
mind.  Judging  by  his  frequent 
glances  at  the  door,  it  seemed  that 
he  expected  a  visitor. 

This  was  just  what  he  did  expect, 
and  the  visitor  presently  ax>peared. 
He  opened  the  coffee-room  door 
without  any  previous  appeal  with 
the  waiter,  and  came  in  as  if  he 
knew  the  house. 

He  was  a  short,  thick-set  num, 
with  a  magenta-coloured  counte- 
nance not  unsuggestive  of  port,  nor 
irrelevant  to  cognac,  nor  indeed  to 
any  refreshment  of  the  kind  that 
might  come  handy.  He  was  shaved 
to  a  miracle,  and,  when  he  removed 
his  hat,  looked,  as  fEir  as  his  face  and 
head  were  concerned,  and  making 
allowance  for  a  few  features,  like  a 
red  billiard-ball  with  a  circle  of  iron- 
grey  hair  around  that  portion  of  it 
intended  to  be  uppermost 

He  greeted  Halidame  familiariy, 
but  still  in  a  manner  which  indi- 
cated a  certain  social  subservience ; 
and  an  acute  obrarver  might  very 
soon  guess  the  relation  which  he 
bore  to  that  gentleman— that  of  a 
ki^d  of  dependent  friend,who  looked 
after  business  for  him  which  he  was 
too  lazy  to  look  after  himself. 

*  True  to  my  time,  captain,  you 
see,'  remarked  the  new  comer,  as  he 
dropped  into  a  chair  by  Halidame's 
side,  and  marked  the  business  cha- 
racter of  his  visit  by  drawing  out  a 
bundle  of  letters  from  the  breast 
pocket  of  a  carefully-brushed,  but 
not  very  new  coat 
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"'  He  was  not  true  to  his  time,  I  sos- 
pectj  for  the  captain  gave  a  growl 
which  difitinetly  conveyed  such  an 
impreasion. 

'  Weill  never  mind  thatj  Hanger/ 
he  said,  hurriedly.  '  What  haye  you 
done?' 

'  What  have  I  not  done  V  was  the 
leenKmse.  '  I  have  been  to  Benjamin, 
ana  he  says  he'll  wait ;  I  have  been  to 
Abednego,  and  he  says  he*U  renew.' 

Oecil  Halidame  gave  a  gasp  as  if 
relieved  by  these  communications.. 

'And  after  that/  pursued  Mr. 
Hanger,  with  a  certain  severity  dis- 
couraging to  sanguine  emotions, '  I 
w«nt  to  Jamorack,  whose  conduct 
was  shnply  beastly.' 

'Tell  me,  tell  mel'  said  Cecil, 
with  moody  impatience. 

'Well/  contmued  Mr.  Hanger, 
'  he  simply  won't  do  anything— that 
is  to  say  in  the  way  of  waiting.  He 
says— shall  I  tell  you  what  he  did 
say?' 

'  Go  on,  go  on/ 

'He  said,  then,  that  you  were  a 
downright  do,  who  never  paid  any- 
body ;  that  he  had  had  quite  enough 
of  your  promises,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve in  your  expectations ;  and  that 
he  meant  to  sell  you  up,  and  see 
what  you  wore  worth  immediately. 
He  has  a  judgment  already,  as  you 
k]K>w/ 

'Yes,  yes.  Go  cm.  How  about 
the  advance?' 

'  Well,  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  Jowls 
is  just  as  unpleasant  as  any  of  them. 
He  says  he'd  rather  not  do  any  more 
in  the  same  way,  at  least  without 
another  nama  He  didn't  seem  to 
consider  mine  as  mattering  one  way 
or  tiie  other/  added  Mr.  Hanger, 
with  a  rather  humorous  twinkhng 
of  the  eye. 

'Did  he  mention  anybody  else's 
name  ?'  asked  Cecil. 

'He  said  your  brother's  might 
da* 

'Confound  him  I  As  if  I  could 
ask  Norman.  Tou  might  have  told 
him  that  my  brother  woidd  do  no- 
thing of  the  kind— an  absurd  prin- 
ciple to  stand  upon,  considering  all 
the  money  he  has  given  me,'  added 
Cecil,  evraently  disgusted  at  the  in- 
oonsistaicy  involved. 

'After  that/  continued  Hanger, 
taking  no  notice  of  this  reflection. 


'I  went  to  Jorrocks;  and  after 
Jorrocks  I  went  to  Scammell,  and 
then ' 

'Well,  never  mind  all  that/  in- 
terrupted Halidame,  petulantly. 
'  Did  you  do  any  good  T 

'Devil  a  bit/  summed  up  Mr. 
Hanger.  '  They  all  say  that  if  you 
sold  your  commissiott  to-morrow 
you  could  not  pay  a  tenth  part  of 
your  debts,  so  they  decline  to  do 
any  business.  Ifs  rather  hard,  con- 
sidering that  the  money  market  is 
so  easy,  and  people  in  the  City  are 
at  their  wits'  end  for  investments.' 

Halidame  relieved  his  feelings  by 
using  bad  language. 

'  What's  to  be  done  then  ?*  he  said, 
savagely,  and  glaring  at  Hanger,  as 
if  the  difficulty  was  his  doing. 

'Don't  know,  my  boy/ said  that 
gentleman,  calmly,  and  growing  in- 
dependent, as  he  always  did  in  pro- 
portion to  his  friend's  impecuni- 
osity. 

•Upon  my  word.  Hanger/  said 
Halidame,  seeking  an  objeet  for 
wrath, '  you  are  more  annoying  to 
me  than  all  of  my  creditors  put  to- 
gether. You  seem  to  take  a  delight 
in  my  troubles.' 

Hanger  was  used,  appar«[itly,  to 
this  kind  of  petulance,  for  he  made 
no  remark,  and  the  conversation 
flagged  unpleasantly. 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  during 
which  Halidame  finished  his  break- 
fast fiercely,  as  if  the  grilled  fowl 
was  a  creditor  and  he  was  cleariDg 
accounts  with  him  in  a  very  decided 
manner.  Then  giving  a  parting 
taste  to  his  coffee,  which  he  pro- 
nounced awfully  bad,  he  called  for 
some  cura9oa. 

Tbo  last  demonstration  was  a 
touch  of  nature  which  made  the 
whole  worid  kin — ^to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  Mr.  Hanger,  who  sympa- 
thized with  Halidame's  distress  as 
if  it  were  his  own,  and  partook  of 
its  solace  with  similar  consideration. 

There  was  a  little  interraption  at 
this  juncture,  caused  by  a  couple  of 
Cambridge  undergraduates  who  had 
come  down  and  ordered  breakfast, 
pending  the  appearance  of  which 
they  had  made  more  immediate  de- 
mands for  brandy  and  soda  water, 
and  bitter  ale.  These  refreshments 
they  consumed  miscellaneously,  sup- 
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plying  the  placo  of  further  excite- 
ment by  indalging  in  a  strain  of 
badinage  at  the  expense  of  the  half- 
pay  officer,  who  had  concluded  his 
breakfast,  but  was  still  deriving 
mental  food  from  his  favourite 
'Hart.' 

The  object  of  their  attention  took 
the  pleasantry  in  very  good  part, 
though  he  said  something  about 
youngsters,  and  alluded  to  fabulous 
ways  in  which  he  would  make  them 
repent  if  he  had  them  as  his  subal- 
terns. But  the  greatest  fan,  it  pre- 
sently appeared,  was  inspired  by  an 
absent  person.  The  nature  of  the 
entertainment  was  first  made  mani- 
fest when  the  waiter  entered  the 
room  with  Captain  Halidame's  cu- 
ra^oa. 

*  I  say,  Charles,'  cried  undergra- 
duate No.  I,  '  how  is  Grampus 
now?' 

'  He  don't  seem  at  all  well,  sir,' 
answered  the  waiter,  with  a  look  as 
if  he  meant  to  say  that  he  was  as 
much  amused  at  the  absent  person's 
condition  as  wad  consistent  with 
common  decency  in  one  of  his  class. 
'  Will  he  be  down  to  breakfast  this 
evening  ?'  asked  undergraduate  No. 
2,  as  if  anxious  for  information. 

'  Can't  say,  sir,'  said  the  waiter, 
still  undemonstrative ;  '  but  I  dare 
say  his  things  will  be  dry  in  time.' 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
the  two  young  gentlemen  at  this 
response,  which  caused  Mr.  Hanger 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 

It  turned  out  that  Major  Grampus 
was  what  the  waiter  called '  an  ec- 
centric gentleman,'  who  never  got 
up  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  he  appeared  in  thecoffee- 
xoom  dressed  with  scrupulous  care, 
read  the  morning  papers,  partook  of 
a  light  breakfast,  and  then  sallied 
forth  to  spend  the  day,  having  pre- 
viously provided  himself  with  a 
couple  of  sovereigns— the  sum  was 
never  varied  —  from  Mr.  Windsor, 
who  had  charge  of  his  funds.  He 
returned  home  at  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  never  interfering  with  any- 
body or  occosioniug  the  slightest 
trouble.  The  undergraduates,  it 
further  appeared,  having  been  spend- 
ing the  evening  in  their  own  way, 
did  not  return  until  Major  Grampus 
hod  just  retired;  and  feeling  un- 


usually festive,  they  indulged  in 
various  practical  jokes  at  the  major's 
expense— the  mildest  of  the  said 
jokes  being  comprised  in  drawing 
his  mattress  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  overturning  his  bath  upon 
it,  and  the  strongest  in  taking  every 
article  of  his  waidrobe  they  could 
find— their  victim  at  this  period 
being  undressed— and  placing  them 
for  safety  in  a  cistern  at  the  top  of 
the  house. 

There  was  great  hilarity,  as  you 
may  suppose,  when  these  &cts  came 
out ;  but  no  suggestion  was  made 
as  to  any  impropriety  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  quite  common 
to  Windsor's,  an  hotel  frequented, 
as  I  have  intimated,  by  young  men 
of  all  periods  of  life.    It  was  a  chief 
charm  of  Windsor's,  in  &ct,  that  the 
people  of  the  house  never  interfered 
with  their  guests.    Had  one  of  the 
latter  chosen  to  have  his  bath  filled 
with  mock  turtle  in  the  morning, 
and  to  take  his  washing  soap  in  the 
form  of  cutlets  with  his  dinner,  he 
would  have  met  with  no  remon- 
strance on  account  of  the  excep- 
tional nature  of  his  tastes.  A  jocu- 
lar gentleman — ^usually  military — 
would  now  and  then  come  in  during 
the  afternoon  and  seek  a  vent  for  his 
confined  emotions  in  a  revolution  of 
the  entire  coffee-room,  obtained  by 
piling  all  the  furniture  into  a  heap 
m  the  centre.  The  waiter,  when  his 
attention  was   called   to  the  fisbct, 
never  failed  to  restore  the  artides 
to  their  proper  places  in  time  for 
dinner,  but  nobody  was  so  ill-bred 
as  to  make  a  remark  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   Such  proceedings  were  con- 
sidered simply  incidental  at  Wind- 
sor's.   To  do  Windsor's  justice,  how- 
ever, Windsor,  who  was  as  gay  an 
old  boy  as  any  of  the  young  boys 
who  came  to  the  house,  put  the 
eccentricities  into  the  bill;  not  in 
the  form  of  separate  items,  which 
would    have    been    low,   but   no 
less  surely  for  all  that,  for  his  com- 
pensations pervaded  the  document 
and  distinguished  it  from  other  do- 
cumente  of  the  kind  as  a  certain 
style  may  pervade  a  literary  com- 
position and  distinguish  it  from  that 
of  other  authors.    In  its  own  way 
you  could  no  more  mistake  the  fine 
Boman  hand  of  Windsor  than  you 
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ronld  mifitake  the  hands  of  Macanlay 
or  Carlyle. 

Halidame  and  Hanger,  as  you  may 
fiDppoee,  took  as  tolerant  a  yiew  of 
Ihe  present  proceeding  as  anybody 
else,  and  I  dare  say  got  their  share 
of  amnsement  out  of  it;  though 
there  are  periods  in  a  man's  life,  and 
especially  if  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment exercises  an  engrossing  influ- 
ence, when  he  does  not  take  the 
same  enjoyment  as  usual  in  the  an- 
noyance of  other  people,  and  when 
he  is  apt  to  find  eyen  the  '  drawing ' 
of  a  half-pay  major  on  the  yerge  of 
delirium  tremens  not  so  intensely 
humorous  a  diyersion  as  it  had 
seemed  in  bappier  days. 

I  write,  of  course,  from  the  point 
of  yiew  generally  entertained  at 
Windsor's,  where  the  ruling  man- 
ners had  the  geniality  and  impetus 
of  Spring;  and  when  Spring,  is 
accustomed  to  haye  eyerything  her 
own  way,  you  may  be  sure  that  she 
will  not  be  intruded  upon  by  the 
more  sober  seasons  without  giying 
item  a  little  taste  of  her  quality. 

The  arriyal  of  the  undergradu- 
ates' break&st--«  wonderful  break- 
&st  it  was  in  the  way  of  inclusiye- 
ness  —  caused  a  few  'flashes  of 
silence '  in  the  conyersation  of  those 
gentlemen,  and  during  these  plea- 
sant interyals  Halidame  and  his 
companion  continued  their  conyer- 
sation about  the  former's  aflairs. 
The]  latter's  afEairs,  by- the- way, 
were  in  a  still  worse  condition ; 
but  ]\i{r.  Hanger  had  dealt  in  smaller 
transactions,  and  did  not  aspire  to 
the  dignity  of  haying  a  dependent 
friend  to  look  after  theuL  He  was 
by  profession  a  solicitor,  but  had 
been  unfortunate,  not  only  with  his 
own  money  but  other  people's;  had 
lost  his  business  accordingly,  and 
saw  so  little  chance  of  renewing  it, 
that  for  some  time  past  he  had  not 
troubled  himself  to  take  out  the 
annual  certificate  necesEary  for  the 
practice  of  his  calling.  For  a  short 
period  he  obtained  employment  as 
managing  clerk  with  a  firm  that 
discounted  bills,  or  rather— as  they 
put  it — ^had  clients  who  were  not 
unwilling  to  giye  that  accommoda- 
tion; and  in  transactions  of  this 
kind  Mr.  Hanger  was  found  of  great 
use,  owing  to  the  extensiye  connec- 


tion which  it  had  always  been  his 
priyilege  to  enjoy  with  gentiemen 
belonging  to  the  seryices,  sporting 
gentlemen,  and  gentlemen  of  inde- 
pendent   position — all    that   large 
class,  in  &ct,  who  find  fayour  with 
money-lenders  through  the  combi- 
nation of  certainly  wanting  money 
and  being  presumably  able  to  repay 
it.    But  though  he  brought  some 
yaluable  business  to  the  office,  and 
was  worth  his  salary  so  far,  it  was 
found  aftw  a  time  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  exacting  conomissions 
on  his  own  account  besides  those 
allowed  him  by  the  finn.  A  natural 
jealousy  was  the  consequence,  height- 
ened by  possible  injury  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  office ;  so  Mr.  Hanger 
got  his  discharge.    He  did  not  seek 
another  engagement,  arriying  at  the 
philosophical  conclusion  that  a  man 
who    has   no   situation  cannot  be 
turned  out  of  it,  and  may  at  least 
make  as  much  money  as  he  can.  So 
armed  with  this  gloriouJB  priyilege 
he  set  to  work,  and  making  use  of 
his  old  connections,  got  them  accom- 
modation wheneyer  he   could  and 
disappointed  Ihem  punctually  when- 
eyer he  was  disappointed  himself 
He  did  not  disdain  any  other  busi- 
ness that  turned  up,  in  connection 
with   companies  and   speculations 
generally  in  the  City,  and,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  Turf.  He  was 
also  prepared  to  be  agent  for  any- 
thing or  anybody  that  was  ayail- 
able,  and  by  dint  of  a  great  deal  of 
sharpness  and  no  little  industry,  mar 
naged  to  maintain,  with  a  coneider- 
able   degree  of  respectability,  his 
position  as  a  ruined  man. 

For  Cecil  Halidame  Mr.  Hanger 
did  not  do  business  in  a  strictly 
business  way.  No  commissions  or 
per-centages  x)assed  between  theuL 
The  two  were  yeir  old  acquaint- 
ances— Hanger  said  friends,  by  the 
way,  and  in  the  confidences  inspired 
by  his  brandy  and  water — which 
confidences  were  always  to  be  had 
when  the  brandy  and  water  was — 
would  tell  you  that  he  had  known 
little  Cecil  since  he  was  '  so  high,' 
alluding  to  the  table,  and  had  passed 
his  life  in  conferring  incalculable 
benefits  upon  him  and  his  fomily. 
The  latter  position  might  be  open 
to  question ;  but  there  was  plainly  a 
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great  deal  of  iBtimacy  between  the 
pair;  and  Hanger  was  always  too 
chivalrons  to  reduoe  any  transaction 
between  them  to  the  leTel  of  what 
he  called  contemptaonsly  '  a  com- 
mercial transaction.'  So  he  con- 
tented himself  with  working  for  his 
friend  in  the  way  we  haye  seen, 
limiting  his  requests  to  an  occa- 
sional '  fiyer '  when  there  was  a  little 
cash  afloat  —  periods,  by- the- way, 
becoming  more  and  more  rare  in 
the  life  of  the  Hnssar— and  consol- 
ing himself  meanwhile  with  the 
clumces  of  his  friend's  society,  to 
which  was  added  the  serene  satis- 
faction of  being  entertained  with 
gratuitous  refreshments  to  a  com- 
prehensive extent — ranging  from 
the  premeditated  dinner  to  the  casual 
drink. 

The  undergraduates  were  finish- 
ing their  bret&ast  as  Halidame  and 
Hanger  finished  their  conversation, 
and  the  only  flashes  df  silence  were 
now  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Hali- 
dame did  not  seem  to  have  arrived 
at  a  very  hopeful  result^  for  he 
summed  up  by  saying — 

'  Well,  I  dine  with  Wyndermere 
to-night,  and  after  dinner  we  shall 
no  doubt  have  some  play.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  lucky  for  once.' 

'  And  if  you  are  not?'  suggested 
his  monitor  for  the  nonce. 

'  WeU,  in  that  case,'  rejoined 
Halidame,  rather  irritated  at  the 
plausibility  being  taken  off  his  re- 
mark, '  I  can't  be  much  worse  off 
tlian  I  am.' 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  noise  of 
wheds,  and  a  mail  phaeton,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  handsome  high-step- 
pers, was  seen  drawing  up  at  the 
door. 

'  By  Jove!'  exclaimed  Halidame, 
'  it's  Wyndermere  himself.' 

The  next  minute  the  person  whom 
he  had  oaUed  Wyndermere  entered 
the  room.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  well-built  and  well-dressed, 
and  a  type  of  a  person  who  is 
obviously  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  the  world,  society,  and  him- 
fiel£  His  face,  besides  being  hand- 
some, was  healthy  and  happy,  and 
its  bright  beaming  effect  was  as- 
sisted not  a  little  by  a  clear  grey 
eye,  while  dignity  was  provided  for 
by  a  fiedr  beard,  which,  keeping  as  it 


did  within  modest  limits,  was  suf- 
fered to  grow  as  it  pleased.  But 
perhaps  Mr.  Wyndermere's  most  re- 
markable characteristic  was  the  im- 
pression of  extreme  respectability 
and  opulence  conveyed  by  his  per- 
son and  manner.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  anybody  was  ever  so  respectable 
and  opulent  as  Mr.  Wyndermere 
looked.  To  be  sure,  he  was  really 
a  rioh  man,  having,  in  addition  to  a 
private  fortune,  the  emoluments 
arising  from  a  ^x)d  position  in  that 
exoellently-paid  service,  the  Civil 
Service  of  India,  from  which  coun- 
try he  was  at  home  on  furlough, 
making  the  most  of  his  youth  and 
wealth  in  diversions  almost  worthy 
of  the  days  when  his  predecessors 
the  nabobs  used  to  ring  the  bell  and 
call  for '  more  curricles.' 

'  Delighted  to  find  you  within,  my 
dear  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Wyndermere, 
advancing  with  a  cheerfol  effusion 
which  formed  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  anxious,  constrained  look  of 
Halidame — ^for  a  man  cannot  think 
and  talk  for  a  couple  of  hours  about 
his  pecuniary  difficulties  without 
carrying  some  effects  in  his  £eu».  '  I 
have  come  to  pick  you  up,  if  you 
will  go  with  me,  continued  ^e  new 
comer ;  '  I  want  you  to  help  me  in 
choosing  some  jewellery.  I  have  to 
spend  a  little  fortune  in  a  wedding 
present  to  a  charming  cousin  of 
mine,  and  want  to  get  all  the  credit 
I  can  for  good  taste.  Do  come,  like 
a  good  fellow ;  I  will  drive  you  any- 
where you  please  after  we  leave 
Bond  Street— and  you  have  not  for- 
gotten that  you  dine  with  me  in  the 
evening,  of  course.' 

Halidame  pulled  up  his  face  into 
as  pleasant  an  expression  as  was 
possible  on  short  notice.  And 
five  minutes  afterwards,  when  he 
mounted  the  mail  phaeton,  yon 
would  not  have  fGmcied  that  he  had 
a  care  on  his  mind.  Nobody,  in 
fact,  would  have  sospeoted,  seeing 
this  pair  of  particularly  well- 
favou^  and  fortunate-looking  gen- 
tJemen  sitting  side  by  side  behind 
the  high-steppers,  that  their  for- 
tunes were  so  widely  dissimilar — 
that  one  had  more  wealtii,  almost, 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  and 
was  without  a  care  in  the  world, 
while  the  other  was  being  bunted 
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about  and  indebted  to  the  most  ab- 
ject deviceB  for  his  personal  safety, 
and  with  not  much  chance  of  pre- 
serving it  after  all. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CAPTAIK    HALIDAMS'S    'ifXXT 
KOBNINO.' 

Hanger  called  npon  Halidame 
next  morning  by  appointment  It 
mB  past  eleven  o'clock  when  he 
paid  nis  visit,  but  the  captain  had 
not  oome  down  to  breakfasi  So 
Hanger  took  a  chair  in  the  coffee- 
roomy  and  drew  what  moral  he  eonld 
from  contemplating  the  half-pay 
major,  who  was  sitting  at  the  same 
table,  and  engaged  apparently  at 
the  same  break&st,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding day :  suggesting  the  idea  that 
he  had  not  moved  during  the  past 
tweniy-four  hours,  and  had  only 
dianged  the  Army  list,  which  was 
Btill  at  his  •elbow,  for  the  <  Bell's 
life,'  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
having  found  the  eloquence  of  Hart 
a  little  monotonous  during  the  long 
vigils  of  the  night. 

The  undergraduates,  like  the  cap- 
tain, had  not  yet  descended  to  their 
moniing  meal,  owing  probably  to  a 
further  exaggeration  of  festivity  on 
the  pravious  night.  But  the  charm 
of  their  society  was  not  quite  lost  to 
the  hotel;  for  they  might  be  heard 
from  time  to  time  bawling  from  dis- 
tant and  fiioetious  parts  of  the  house 
for  seltzer  and  brandy,  accom|)any- 
ing  their  orders  with  sarcastic  re- 
marks  upon  the  inefficacy  of  bells, 
the  professional  shortcomings  of 
waiters,  and  the  moral  obliquities 
which  th«y  observed  in  the  eha- 
•xaoter  of  tiie  landlord  of  the  house. 

Their  party  had  been  increased 
by  the  presence  of  an  ensign,  tem- 
porarily .released  from  the  defence 
of  his  country  at  Chatham— ^a  gentle- 
man of  tender  years,  but  unusually 
vigorous  views  of  life,  who  had  not, 
perhaps,  passed  his  drill,  but  was 
evidently  'in  a  mood  to  chide  the 
thunder  if  at  him  it  roared' — or 
when  it  did  not  roar,  for  the  matter 
of  that.  His  remonstrances  at  the 
tardiness  of  attendance,  made  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  suggested  the 
idea  that  the  waiter  had  come  under 


the  displeasure  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  Adjutant-General  at 
least;  and  they  were  always  made 
upon  the  ground  of  disrespect  shown 
to  the  army  in  general,  accompanied 
by  cuttiog  allusions  as  to  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  similar  con- 
duct pursued  at  the  mess  of  the 
spoEUcer's  particular  regiment.  So  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  endgn 
was  a  cheerful  addition  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  place. 

'Captain  Halidame  is  not  ooming 
down  but  will  see  you  upstairs,' 
said  the  waiter,  presently  entering 
the  room  and  replying  to  Mr. 
Hanger's  message. 

So  Mr.  Hanger  ascended  to  a  room 
on  the  second  floor,  where  a  spec- 
tacle awaited  him  which  few  men 
about  town  could  have  beheld  with- 
out emotion. 

There  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  bedchamber,  which  was  a 
pleasant  apartment  enough,  spa- 
cious, and  rescued  from  some  of  the 
gloom  inherent  to  a  thorough  sleep- 
ing room  by  the  introduction  of  look- 
ing-glasses on  the  walls,  and  articles 
of  general  furniture,  indicating  that 
it  might  be  made  habitable  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night  But  its  occu- 
pant—he was  a  sad  spectacle  in- 
deed. 

Captain  Halidame  was  still  in  bed ; 
and  if  any  gentleman  diondined  to 
get  up  wanted  a  lesson  as  to  pos- 
sible appearances  under  such  con- 
ditions, he  would  be  able  to  draw 
any  amount  of  moral  from  the  spec- 
tacle which  presented  itself.  Few 
men  look  v^l  when  they  stay  in 
bed  in  the  morning.  Even  when 
they  have  retired  to  rest^arly  the 
night  before,  and  wake  up  in  a  room 
with  open  casements  admitting  the 
fresh  air  of  the  country,  the  songs 
of  birds,  and  all  the  welcome  noises 
of  nature,  they  have  at  least  but  an 
invalidish  air  about  them — granting, 
too,  that  they  are  themselves  in  an 
average  state  of  health  and  content- 
ment But  when  th^  wake  frmn 
their  slumbers  in  a  London  room, 
with  no  trees,  and  nothing  but  house- 
tops visible  from  the  widows;  no 
sounds  coming  therefrom  but  such 
as  come  from  London  sparrows  and 
London  cries;  and  they  are  them- 
selves in  a  jaded  state  from  late 
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hoars  and  exoitement,  and  have 
troubles  on  tbeir  minds  besides  of  a 
secret  oharaoter,  they  are  no  en- 
viable spectacles  to  the  most  en- 
vious of  their  friends.  So  thonght 
Hanger  as  he  looked  upon  the  pros- 
trate Halidamei  and  saw  from  his 
friend's  appearance,  as  be  afterwards 
-said,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  the  matter  with  him  than 
usnal. 

Cecil  Halidame — ^the  handsome, 
the  gay,  the  caressed,  the  spoiled 
chUd  of  society,  and  the  beloyed  of 
beantifal  women  not  only  in  Eorope 
bat  in  Asia  —  looked  aboat  as 
pleasant  a  spectacle  as  a  gentle- 
man who  is  going  to  be  hanged. 
Seedy  would  be  a  y&tj  mild  and  in- 
'efiectaal  word  by  which  to  describe 
him.  He  was  pale  and  worn, 
dishevelled  and  distressed,  and,  yoa 
might  well  suppose,  despairing. 
He  looked,  of  coarse,  all  the  worse 
for  want  of  that  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  toilet  without  which 
we  are  none  of  us  presentable  for 
many  hours  together;  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  heroe  passion 
which  had  taken  possession  of  his 
face,)  in  which  was  exhibited  alter- 
nate emotions  of  rage  and  what 
seemed  something  like  remorse. 

As  Hanger  entered  the  room  CecU 
roused  himself,  evidently  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  his  own  society. 

'  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you,' 
he  said,  with  a  sad  smile.  *  I  am 
in  a  very  bad  way  this  morning, 
Hanger,  and  shall  bore  you  awfully.' 

Hanger  smiled  too — ^rather  grimly. 
He  was  not  unused  to  being  bored 
by  his  friend,  and  rebelled  at  times ; 
but  he  was  always  good  for  Cecirs 
service  in  case  of  real  necessity,  and 
.  might  be  counted  upon  hke  a  man's 
mother  when  nobody  else  will  come 
near  him. 

'  I  am  afraid  it's  all  up  with  me,' 
pursued  Halidame.  '  You  know 
what  a  hole  I  was  in  yesterday. 
Well,  that  was  a  state  of  prosper!^ 
compared  with  my  present  condi- 
ticgi.  I  must  leave  London  imme- 
diately—England, I  fear— and  even 
if  I  join  my  regiment  in  India  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  escape.  Com- 
mon creditors  I  may  keep  ofiF,  but 
card  debts  will  follow  me ;  and  the 
end  must  be  that  I  am  bullied  out 


of  the  service — ^out  of  society — out  of 
everything/  he  added^  in  a  tone  of 
despair. 

'Then  you  were  unlaoky  last 
night?*  suggested  Hanger,  coming 
to  the  point 

'  Unlucky !'  groaned  Halidame.  *  I 
ought  never  to  have  been  sudi  an 
ass  as  to  tompt  my  luck.  But  I  will 
toll  you  all  presently.  Beach  me 
some  more  seltzer  and  brandy.' 

Halidame  had  been  already  par- 
taking of  the  restorative  in  question, 
as  was  indicated  by  an  empty  bottle 
and  a  tumbler  by  his  bedside. 
Hanger  took  another  flask  of  the 
efifervescing  drink,  which  was  placed 
in  reserve  upon  the  table,  ana  with 
the  aid  of  some  cognac,  also  in  wait- 
ing, prepared  a  fresh  draught  of 
'  the  mixture  as  before '  for  his  sor- 
rowing friend. 

Befieshed  by  the  restorative, 
Halidame  told  his  tale.  He  had 
dined  with  Mr.  Wyndermere  the 
night  before,  at  that*  gentleman's 
club,  and  had  played  at  whist  after- 
wards until  a  late  hour.  The  club 
was  not  remarkable  for  high  play, 
but  the  work  had  been  warm  upon 
the  occasion  in  question ;  and  Hali- 
dame, after  losing  the  few  pounds 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  had 
been  cleared  of  three  hundred  in 
addition,  which  he  had  neither  in 
his  pocket  nor  elsewhere. 

'  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of, 
he  added,  with  rather  sorrowful  can- 
dour, '  in  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 
men.  Wyndermere  is  no  gambler. 
He  plays  but  seldom,  in  &ct ;  but 
when  he  does  play  he  doesn't  care 
how  high  the  stakes  are,  and  loses 
as  contentedly  as  he  wins.  I  doubt 
if  I  lost  much  to  him  last  night  In 
fact,  he  was  my  partner  several  times, 
and,  I  fancy,  did  little  more  than 
clear  himself^  I  owe  something  to 
him,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
three  hundred  to  a  couple  of  other 
men.  I  did  nothing  but  lose,  and 
of  course  inflicted  my  bad  luck  upon 
every  man  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  cut  in  with  me.  We  were  not 
many  hours  playing,  too;  but  you 
may  lose  a  great  deal  at  shilling 
pointe  and  five  on  the  rubber,  if 
shillings  are  understood  to  be  sove- 
reigns, and  you  bet  besides.' 
Mr.  Hanger  was  not  able  to  con- 
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trovert  this  position,  and  assented 
to  it  with  a  sympathising  groan. 

'  The  question  is/  continued  Hali- 
dame, '  how  am  I  to  pay  these  men? 
Ton  know  how  little  I  have  at  Cox's, 
and.  the  chance  I  haye  of  raising  the 
money  from  the  rascals  I  have  been 
using  for  so  long.' 

Mr.  Hanger  was  obliged  to  be 
noqniescent  in  this  particular  also, 
ana  could  only  attempt  a  few  words 
of  consolation.  He  was  blundering 
out  these  when  Halidame  rose  in 
his  bed,  and  cried  aloud  in  an  exult- 
ing tone,  as  if  yisited  with  sudden 
inspiration — 

'  I  have  it.  Hanger.  I  will 
«quare  with  them  this  very  day.  I 
bad  foi^gotten  all  about  it.  I  haye 
proper^  to  dispose  of.' 

This  was  news  to  Hanger,  who, 
after  a  glance  at  his  friend  in  order 
to  determine  if  he  was  mad  or  not, 
and  deciding  in  fayour  of  his  sanity, 
made  the  practical  remark — 

'  Well,  in  that  case  it's  all  right' 

'  Yes,  I  haye  property  to  dispose 
«f/  continued  Hsdidame,  rather 
fiercely,  as  if  somebody  was  dis- 
puting the  fact;  '  and  you,  my  boy, 
«ball  go  and  realize  it.'  ^ 
•  ' Delighted,' replied  Hanger;  and 
he  really  was  as  pleased  as  a  man 
•could  be  at  the  promised  relief, 
though  rather  puzzled  at  the  sud- 
•den  communication. 

'Take  my  keys,'  said  Halidame, 
with  the  air  of  half  command  that 
he  assumed  towards  Hanger  when 
it  so  pleased  him ; '  look,  they  are 
upon  the  dressing-table.' 

Hanger  went  to  the  dressing- 
table  with  disciplined  obedience, 
and  took  the  keys,  which  were  be- 
side his  friend's  watch.  As  he  did 
so  his  eye  caught  an  unaccustomed 
object. 

'  Surely,  Halidame,'  said  he, '  you 
are  not  spending  your  money  upon 
rings  just  now.' 

'The  ring  there  —  ah  I  how  it 
recalls  yesterday,'  replied  Halidame, 
bitterly.  'Wyndermere  gave  me 
that  He  made  me  go  with  him  to 
lielp  him  choose  about  fiye  hun- 
dred pounds  of  jewellery  he  had  to 
giye  away.  I  gaye  him  my  adyice, 
and  he  gaye  me  that  I  thought  it 
a  handsome  present  at  the  time — 
this  morning  it  looks  like  a  sarcasm.' 

TOL.  xvn.— HO.  xcix. 


The  ring  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sideration in  the  main  matter,  and 
Halidame  continued  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  faithful  dependant 

'Tou'ye  got  the  keys.  Just 
open  that  despatch-box  on  the 
drawers.  Haye  you  done  so?' 
Halidame,  as  he  regained  confi- 
dence, got  abrupt 

'All  right,'  was  the  snbmissiye 
response. 

'  Well  .then,'  pursued  Halidame, 
'turn  out  all  those  letters  and 
other  papers,  and  down  at  the  bot- 
tom you  will  find  an  iyory  box — ^a 
caryed  Chinese  afiiedr — giye  it  to 
me,  like  a  good  fellow.' 

Hanffer  made  the  search  as  re- 
quested, ^and  handed  a  beautifully 
caryed  Chinese  casket  to  his  friend. 

'Ton  will  find  a  key  that  fits  it 
on  the  ring,'  said  Halidame;  '  giye 
it  to  me.' 

The  ring  was  presented.  Hali- 
dame selected  the  key,  and  was 
about  to  apply  it  to  the  box,  when 
he  started,  as  if  with  some  sudden 
emotion,  and  said  abruptly — 

'Neyer  mind;  you  will  see  the 
thing  when  you  get  to  the  jewel- 
ler's. There  is  the  key.  Go,  like 
a  good  fellow,  to  Goiconda's «- 1 
think  that  will  be  the  best  place,  as 
they  know  me,  and  saw  me  about 
so  late  as  yesterday.  Go  to  Gol- 
conda's,  I  say,  and  sell  the  thing 
for  what  you  can  get — you  will  get, 
I  dare  say,  as  much  as  I  want' 

Hanger  began  to  think  that  his 
friend  had  gone  crazy;  but  as  a 
prudent  man  he  did  not  express 
such  an  opinion ;  so,  after  receiying 
instructions  to  pay  away  the  money 
if  he  receiyed  it,  and  making  an 
appointment  for  a  meeting  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  he  went 
forth  upon  his  mission. 

Cecil  Halidame,  left  to  himself, 
felt  the  relief  which  comes  to  a 
man  when  he  has  met  a  cause  of 
anxieiy  by  a  decisiye  step.  It  was 
a  painful  one,  for  he  was  disposing 
of  property  which  he  was  eyidently 
ill-disposed  to  spare;  but  it  would 
help  him  out  of  his  present  diffi- 
culty, and  that  was  all  he  dared  to 
think  about  His  thoughts  truly 
were  not  pleasant  companions. 
Yesterday  he  was  bewailing  his  fate 
as  the  yictim  of  tailors,  bill-dis- 
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ooimters,  and  amy  ai^ents  with 
whom  he  had  orerdrawn  aecomxts. 
He  was  mthleasly  dimiied,  he  was 
being  sned  at  law,  and  he  was  even 
in  danger  of  immediate  arrest. 
Bat  his  difficnlties,  thongh  great, 
were  at  least  of  an  ordinary  cha- 
racter. The  contest  with  men  of 
business  was  at  any  rate  fair  fight- 
ing, and  Halidame  did  not  dream 
of  there  being  any  harm  in  keeping 
such  people  one  of  their  money  as 
long  as  possible,  with  jnst  a  little 
risk  perhaps  of  never  paying  them 
at  all.  It  was  the  rascals'  busi- 
ness to  wait,  he  considered,  and  in 
this  peculiar  branch  of  industry 
it  must  be  said  that  he  gaye  them 
a  great  deal  of  employment.  If 
waiting  can  be  considered  an  active 
operation,  they  need  never  have 
been  idle. 

Begardcd,  then,  in  this  philo- 
sophic light,  his  condition  yester- 
day was  one  of  positive  happiness 
compared  with  that  in  which  he 
found  himself  to-day,  when  philo- 
sophy could  be  of  no  avail  against 
the  actual  fact  Still,  as  I  have 
said,  he  had  a  feeling  of  relief;  and 
he  had  long  since  learned  from 
experience  that  familiarity  with 
mssfortunes  of  most  kinds,  like 
fjuniliarity  with  danger  or  physical 
pain,  produces  the  same  effect  that 
familiarity  with  persons  is  said  to 
produce— -by  a  particularly  vulgar 
and  lying  proverb. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  feeling  of  re- 
lief that  made  Halidame  dress  him- 
self with  peculiar  care,  and  pay 
attention  even  to  such  additional 
decorations  as  the  little  bouquet 
for  his  buttonhole  which  he  found 
ready  for  him  on  the  dressing-table 
— supplied  by  regular  arrangement 
with  a  fashionable  florist  Perhaps 
it  was  the  Fame  feeling  that  made 
him  lururiously  and  even  festively 
inclined,  and  mentally  determine 
to  try  and  make  up  a  party  to  go 
and  dine  at  the  Star  and  Garter. 
But  there  was  just  a  little  despera- 
tion in  his  state  of  miod,  and  his 
head  was  not  quite  settled  after  the 
wine  and  excitement  of  the  pre- 
vious night ;  and  he  had  that  vague 
sense  of  impenciing  calamity  which 
comes  over  a  man  on  the  morning 
after  excess,  so  that  his  condition 


may  be  easily  accounted  for.  What 
he  felt  to  want  was  a  thorongb 
change  of  scene  and  society,  to  dis- 
tract him  from  his  own  thoughts. 
Female  companionship  always  had 
upon  him  the  efleot  of  a  stimulant, 
and  brought  his  mental  powers 
into  play ;  and  he  felt  disposed  to 
dissipate  in  this  manner  by  paying 
visits  at  the  pleasantest  houses  ho 
knew.  But  on  the  oth«r  hand  he 
dreaded  restraint,  and  required  to- 
be  among  people  to  whom  he  oould 
talk  to  please  himself  rather  than 
to  please  them.  To  a  great  extent, 
you  see,  he  did  not  know  what  ho 
wanted;  and  it  was  precisely  in 
this  mood  that  after  a  phantom 
breakfast — ^it  was  not  much  more 
corporeal  than  a  cup  of  green  tea 
and  an  anchovy  toast— that  he  sal- 
lied forth  from  Windsor's  into  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THB  '  NEXT  MORNTKQ'  BBINOS  AN  VS" 
SXFEGTED  MXETING. 

It  was  'a  confoundedly  fine  day/ 
to  use  the  words  of  the  half-pay 
major  whom  Halidame  left  brooding 
as  usual  in  the  oofiee-room.  That 
officer  always  spoke  in  insulting 
terms  of  Nature  when  she  happened 
to  be  in  a  better  humour  than  him- 
self; but  upon  Halidame  the  wea- 
ther exercised  its  legitimate  influ- 
ence. Beauty  in  any  form  never 
failed  to  raise  bis  animal  spirits. 
A  pretty  woman,  he  had  been  heard 
to  say,  had  in  a  few  minutes  ^e 
efiect  upon  him  of  a  pint  of  cham- 

Eagne,  and  got  into  his  head,  as  I 
ave  hinted,  in  much  the  same 
manner.  He  fancied  rather  too  fre- 
quently that  she  got  into  his  heart 
also;  but  the  latter  process  is  not 
efliocted  with  equal  facility,  and  the 
fact  is  very  fortunate  for  a  great 
many  of  us,  who  would  otherwise 
find  the  residence  in  question  en- 
cumbered with  to3  many  tenants. 
The  head  is  a  much  f  afer  seat  for 
the  afiections,  and  a  little  excess 
there  cures  itself  in  a  very  short 
time.  There  is  no  need,  however, 
to  moralise.  All  I  meant  to  men- 
tion was  that  Cecil  Halidame,  beiuj:: 
a  little  disturbed  in  his  head,  expc- 
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xieiioed  psobftbly  a  Imgnid  eenie  of 
floine  luxurious  ideal — a  yagne  sen- 
timent whieta  tnnshme  and  flowers 
would  be  EufBcient  to  satisfy— and 
that  the  bright  weatber  exhilarated 
him  accordingly.  He  felt  the  sun- 
shine in  his  bloody  and  his  thoughts 
transported  themselves  to  the  beau- 
ties Of  nature  beyond  the  town,  with 
just  a  httle  more  attention  than 
usual  perhaps  to  beauty  of  another 
kind  which  passed  him  from  time 
to  time,  and  indneed  him,  by  force 
of  association,  I  suppose,  to  commit 
the  frailty  of  looking  at  such  things 
as  bonnets  in  sbop-windowB.  To 
tell  the  troth,  he  felt  light  and  friyo- 
lous  to  any  extent,  and  very  much 
ill  the  mood  which  leads  a  man  of 
his  temperament  to  find  a  resource 
— ^fiEoling  any  other— in  going  about 
purchasing  jewellery,  gloyes,  pa- 
fumes,  and  all  sorts  of  foolish  and 
feminine  things.  All  this,  I  dare 
say,  sounds  yery  sad;  but  I  am 
obliged  to  write  of  Captain  Hali- 
dame  as  he  was,  and  not  as  he  ought 
tofaayebeen. 

Seldom  has  a  gentleman,  even 
'  about  town,'  passed  a  less  profit- 
able hour  than  that  passed  by  Cecil 
Halidame  while  meditating,  or  rather 
dreaming,  of  what  he  should  do  for 
the  day ;  his  only  engagement  being 
the  one  which  he  had  made  with 
Hanger  in  reference  to  the  financial 
affedr.  He  did  not  care  to  go  to  his 
club;  he  had  not  seen  a  morning 
paper,  and  took  not  the  smallest  in- 
terest in  its  possible  contents ;  and 
the  questions  of  the  quidnuncs 
would  haye  driven  him  to  distrac- 
tion. 

It  is  recorded  of  a  statesman  of 
past  times  that  after  ten  minutes  or 
so  of  provocation  he  once  seized  a 
bore  l^  the  throat  and  shook  him 
violently,  declaring  that  'human 
nature  could  endure  it  no  longer.' 
Such  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
&te  of  old  Colonel  Froser  at  the 
hands  of  Halidame  if  that  harass- 
ing officer  had  asked  his  usual 
question  of  'What  do  you  think 
about  Bussia  now  ?'  Major  Button- 
hole, who  told  people  that  he  was 
kept  awake  all  night  by  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French,  and  had  always 
some  fresh  plan  for  dealing  with 
that  inscrutable  monarch,  would 


scarcely  have  escaped  with  his  life. 
Little  Tattle,  who  told  everything 
about  everybody  in  private  life,  and 
a  little  nx>re,  if  possible,  about  eveory- 
body  in  public  life,  and  had  usually 
a  reserve  of  scandal  about  crowned 
heads,  would  have  fared  better;  for 
he  usually  killed  his  victims  for 
purposes  of  self-defence  by  talking 
them  into  an  abject  state  of  idiotey. 

With  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
powers  of  Proser,  Buttonhole,  and 
Tattle,  and  those  of  others  who,  in 
a  military  club,  would  be  certain  to 
talk  military  shop,  Halidame's  in- 
stincts told  him  that  the  place  was 
no  place  for  him  in  his  present  state 
of  mind;  so  he  wandered  without 
purpose  about  the  streets,  and  dis- 
ported himself  in  the  frivolous  man- 
ner I  have  mentioned. 

He  did  not  indulge  in  the  little 
extravagances  to  which,  ai  I  have 
said,  men  of  the  kind  have  a  ten- 
dency under  similar  conditiona,  for 
ready  money,  as  has  been  profoundly 
remarked,  is  a  great  check  upon  the 
imagination,  and  credit,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  Halidame's  strong 
point  just  then.  Not  that  he  woald 
have  cared  much  about  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  immediate  resources — 
I  mean  those  in  his  pocket — for  as 
he  said  of  himself,  '  he  was  always 
an  expensive  fellow  when  he  was 
hard  up,'  and  did  not  see  the  ad- 
vantage gained  when  disbursements 
snggested  themselves  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  suggested,  by  having 
five  pounds  about  him  instead  oi 
having  nothing  at  alL  So  a  dinner 
or  luDch  de  laje,  or  any  object  of 
similar  importance,  Feldom  became 
a  matter  of  calculation  with  him ; 
and  with  the  smallest  prospect  of  fair 
pecuniary  weatber,  he  was  always 
found  sailing  with  the  bi^ze.  He 
would  have  indulged  his  tastes  a 
great  deal  more,  I  dare  say,  but  for- 
the  rebukes  of  his  friend  Hangeir,. 
who  ventured,  in  his  capacity  of 
confidant,  to  be  a  stern  monitor  at 
timas,  and,  having  what  may  be 
considered  a  selfish  interest  in 
Cecil's  hotel  extravagances,  did  not 
scruple  to  condemn  the  employ- 
ment of  ready  money  for  other  pur- 
poses as '  diverting  expenditure  from 
its  legitimate  channel.' 

Only  in  one  instance  did  Hali*- 
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dame,  doriog  this  'next  morning' 
of  his,  depart  from  the  stnrdy  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  his  friend.  While 
ungratefully  killing  time  which 
spared  him  under  somewhat  severe 
provocation,  he  happened  to  exa- 
mine the  pictures  in  the  window  of 
a  photographer  in  Begent  Street* 
regarding  with  pardonable  interest 
the  portraits  of  lovely  ladies  in 
piquant  costumes  which  the  theatres 
seem  to  have  legitimatised  as  objects 
of  public  attention,  when  he  remem- 
bered on  a  sudden  that  he  had  a 
commission  to  execute  at  some  place 
of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  a  no  less 
important  person  than  himself. 

The  fact  was,  as  soon  transpired 
when  he  made  known  his  require- 
ment to  the  shopman,  he  had  been 
carrying  about  with  him,  for  more 
than  a  couple  of  months,  a  photo- 
graph carte  de  visite  in  an  envelope, 
and  as  envelopes  under  such  condi- 
tions are  likely  to  wear  out  and  look 
ugly,  if  they  do  not  get  lost,  and  . 
are  at  best  but  a  mean  receptacle 
for  a  possible  treasure,  Halidame 
bethought  him  that  he  would  like 
a  case  of  some  description  more 
worthy  to  hold  the  contente.  As 
he  wished  to  have  the  picture  fitted 
in  and  protected  by  glass,  he  was 
naturally  obliged  to  produce  the 
work  of  nature  and  art  in  question ; 
and  as  the  photographer's  assistuit 
had  to  seek  some  mechanical  means 
and  appliances  for  the  purpose,  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  take  the  case 
and  its  contents  away  with  him  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  house. 

He  was  absent  ten  minutes  or 
more,  duriDg  which  time  Halidame 
prowled  about  the  place  in  a  high 
state  of  impatience,  and  but  ill-dis- 
posed to  be  amused  with  the  inte- 
resting objects  which  courted  his 
inspection  on  the  tables  and  walls. 
The  man  came  down  at  last,  looking 
apologetic  and  somewhat  perplexed. 

'I  am  very  sorry,  sir,*  he  said; 
'  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  taken 
a  liberty,  but  really  did  not  intend. 
IVict  is,  sir,  I  left  the  picture  on  tiie 
table  while  I  went  to  get  some 
cement,  and  a  lady  who  is  having 
her  portrait  taken  took  up  the  case 
and  looked  inside.' 

Halidame  did  not  wish  the  picture 
to  be   seen  by  strangers,  but  he 


would  not  remnt  so  trifling  a  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  a  lady,  so  he 
merely  answerod  hurriedly — 

'  Well,  I  suppose  you  could  not 
help  it,  and  no  harm  is  done,  I  dare 
say.  Give  me  the  case— I  am  in  a 
hurry.' 

'  Well,  I  must  tell  you,  too,  sir,' 
said  the  man,  '  that  the  lady  took 
the  picture,  saying  that  it  was  the 
portrait  of  a  friend  of  hers  whom 
she  wished  to  find  out  in  London, 
and  she  positively  refused  to  give  it 
bade  until  she  haid  seen  the  gentle- 
man who  had  brought  it  A  young 
gentleman  who  is  with  her — a  young 
officer  who  has  had  his  regimentals 
sent  here  to  be  taken  in — said  she 
must  not  detain  the  case  or  send 
any  message  about  it  to  a  stranger ; 
but  she  said  she  didn't  care,  and 
would  do  precisely  as  she  pleased; 
and  the  officer  said  well,  he  couldn't 
help  it.' 

'  And  I  dare  say  he  couldn't,'  said 
Halidame,  amused  despite  his  annoy- 
ance at  tiiis  piece  of  feminine  per- 
sistency. Then  a  sudden  idea  struck 
him. 

'  It  is  not— not  the  lady  herself?' 
he  asked.  'You  did  not  zecog- 
nige ?• 

Then  he  paused,  remembering 
that  the  original  of  the  picture  was 
not  quite  the  person  to  disport  her- 
self in  such  dictatorial  style.  And 
the  man,  too,  quickly  answered — 

'  Oh,  no,  sir,  not  the  least' 

'  And  do  you  know  the  name  of 
the  officer  ?' 

'Manton,sir;  Ensign  Frank  Man- 
ton,  — th  BoyaLs— saw  it  on  his  uni- 
form-case.' 

Halidame  did  not  know  the  name, 
and  was  not  pleased  to  stand  con- 
fessed as  the  possessor  of  the  por- 
trait to  a  stranger ;  but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  help  for  it,  especially  as  the 
man  added — 

'I  don't  think  you  will  get  the 
picture,  sir,  unless  you  will  not  ob- 
ject to  go  up  stairs,  for  the  lady  is 
rather— rather  arbitrary— if  I  may 
say  so,  and  orders  the  gentleman 
about  I  think  she  must  be  his 
cousin,  sir.' 

Halidame  did  not  quite  see  the 
sequence,  but  decided  to  go  and 
claim  his  property. 

The  portrait-room  was,  as  usual. 
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at  the  top  of  the  house ;  and  there, 
arrayed  in  Her  Majeety's  immaou- 
late  scarlet,  and  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, with  his  head  screwed  into  a 
piece  of  machinery  which  gave  him 
tbe  appearance  of  awaiting  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth,  sat  a  gentleman 
of  martial  bearing  beyond  his  years 
and  stature.  In  the  farther  comer 
of  the  room,  looking  at  some  pic- 
tures, stood  a  young  lady  whose 
first  appearance  conveyed  the  im- 
pression— justified  by  subsequent 
examination — that  she  was  very  de- 
cidedly dressed,  and  might  hare 
gone  to  a  fancy  ball  as  an  epitome 
of '  the  period,'  as  far  as  female  cos- 
tume was  concerned.  She  turned 
as  she  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
and  revealed  the  merry  eyes  and 
delightfully-dimpled  countenance  ot 
Miss  Lucy  Oartwright 

Halidame  was  pleased  besides 
being  relieved,  though  for  a  mo- 
ment—as if  a  sudden  recollection 
had  come  upon  him — he  seemed 
agitated,  and  his  £Bce  wore  a  pain- 
fod  expression. 

The  latter  signs  seemed,  how- 
ever, Tmobserved  by  Lucy,  who 
raised  a  cry  of  genuine  pleasure, 
quite  unjustified  by  the  extent  of 
her  acquaintance  with  Halidame — 
but  you  know  what  a  gushing  thing; 
she  was. 

'  Miss  Gartwright,'  said  Halidame, 
advancing  and  extending  his  band, 
'  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.' 

'  And  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you 
too,'  she  said,  frankly;  'but  you 
must  not  call  me  Miss  Cart- 
wright' 

'Well,  Lucy,  then,'  said  Hali- 
dame, who  was  never  wanting  in 
afiability  to  a  lady,  and  fiancied  that 
she  must  have  taken  more  interest 
in  him  ^an  he  had  supposed,  when 
at  Shuttleton. 

'  Oh,  that  will  never  do,'  said  the 
young  lady,  giving  her  words  a  few 
bars  of  accompaniment  with  one  of 
her  musical  laughs ;  '^that  will  never 
do.  What  would  you  say,  Frank?' 
— appealing  to  the  young  officer, 
who  had  been  posed  by  the  photo- 
grapher and  was  afraid  to  move, 
and  did  not  seem  prepared  to  ven- 
ture even  upon  using  his  tongue. 
But  wittiout  waiting  for  him  the 
fiiir  speaker  added — 


'  Ton  must  call  me  Mrs.  Ensign 
Manton.' 

This  declaration  forced  a  remon- 
strance from  the  constrained  gentle- 
man in  the  chair. 

'  Do  for  heaven's  sake  say  Mrs. 
Manton,  without  the  Ensign,'  he 
said,  imploringly. 

'  Oh,  I  didn't  know/  she  said, 
naively;  'I  didn't  know,  until  you 
told  me,  that  it  wasn't  right  I 
won't  do  it  again— will  that  suit 
you?' 

The  iiust,  however,  if  not  the  form, 
was  one  for  congratulation ;  so  Hali- 
dame was  all  congratulations  ac- 
cordingly. 

He  bad  said  several  pretty  things 
and  was  improvising  several  more, 
when  the  photographic  artist  entered 
with  his  materials,  and  after  duly 
warning  the  sitter  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  focus. 

*Gome  into  the  waiting-room 
with  me,  while  Frank  is  being 
taken,'  said  Mrs.  Manton — I  hasten 
to  give  her  her  new  name — '  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it' 

The  helpless  sitter  glanced,  rather 
anxiously  as  it  appeared,  at  the  re- 
treating forms  of  his  wife  and  Hali- 
dame, and  I  dare  say  was  not  quite 
pleased  at  the  indefinite  extent 
which  tbe  young  lady's  confidence 
proposed  to  take.  But  the  artist  at 
this  instant  begged  him  pathetically 
to  look  at  a  nail  in  the  wall,  and  he 
came  to ' eyes  front'  accordingly. 

In  a  proper  state  of  civilization 
people  would  have  their  photo- 
graphs taken,  as  they  have  their 
teeth,  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform. The  diversion  caused  the 
ensign  to  look  remarkably  foolish, 
and  the  photograph,  as  was  after- 
wards found,  was  an  unfortunately 
faithful  resemblance. 

Mrs.  Manton  had  just  time  to  tell 
'  all  about  it,'  to  the  extent  that  the 
match  was  a  runaway  afbir,  and 
that  the  happy  couple  were,  in  con- 
sequence, on  the  worst  possible 
terms  with  their  respective  fami- 
lies; that  she  supposed  the  said 
families  would  come  round  one  of 
these  days;  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  did  not  matter,  as  she  had 
her  own  money  that  nobody  could 
interfere  with,  and  that  he  had  his 
pay,  which  wasn't  much,  to  be  sure ; 
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with  a  few  interesting  pnrtictilars  of 
a  similar  kind — when  the  other  high 
contracting  party  to  the  arrange- 
ment, being  released  from  bondage, 
joined  them  and  gave  a  temporary 
tarn  to  the  revelations. 

Lucy— Mrs.  Manton  sonnds  very 
formal— introduced  her  friend  1» 
her  husband  in  due  conrse,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  took  up  the  conver- 
sation as  well  as  they  could.  There 
was  another  interval  of  absence, 
however,  on  Mr.  Manton's  part,  for 
he  had  to  divest  himself  of  his  uni- 
form and  make  himself  presentabie 
to  the  pablio  before  leaving  the 
place ;  and  then  Lucy  became  once 
more  characteristically  oommnnioa- 
tive. 

Yes,  it  had  been  a  ca^e  of  elope- 
ment, and  admirably  managed  on 
both  sides.  For  Lucy,  under  pre- 
tence of  paying  a  visit  of  some 
weeks  at  the  house  of  a  schoolfellow 
a  few  miles  from  home,  had  managed 
to  get  away  with  all  her  personal 
baggage,  a  triumph  which  obviated 
a  great  many  romantic  difficulties 
incidental  to  occasions  of  the  kind ; 
for,  as  the  young  lady  remarked, 
'  Going  away  without  one's  things 
may  be  very  pleasant  in  a  poem  or 
a  romance,  but  must  be  very  dis- 
agreeable when  the  heroine  sets  up 
in  private  lifa  What,  in  &At,  is  she 
to  do  for  want  of  them  ?  Oh,  no ; 
we  did  not  ride  off  in  the  young 
Lohcinvar's  style  ;  that  would  have 
been  too  absurd ;  we  simply  met  at 
the  railway  station,  and  went  off 
quietly,  having  made  our  arrange- 
ments beforehand  to  be  married — 
in  quite  a  legal  manner,  you  know, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  question  on 
the  subject.'  The  latter  assertion 
was  jnade  with  a  great  air  of  dig- 
nity. 

It  appeared,  too,  that  the  happy 
bridegroom  had  managed  matters 
quite  as  prudently,  having  obtained 
the  necessary  leave,  and  made  his 
exit  from  Shnttleton  sans  petir  and 
sins rejfrochcj  and,  you  may  be  sure, 
not  sans  baggage. 

Thore  was  one  little  element  in 
the  Arrangement  that  was  lees  ro- 
mantic, perhaps,  than  could  he  flat- 
tering to  the  pride  of  the  adven- 
turous pair.  Nobody  pursued  them. 
The  fact  seemed  slightly  hxmiiliat- 


iog,  but  less  so  when  the  circum- 
stanoes  are  explained.  Neither  of 
the  families  of  the  high  oontracting 
parties  knew  of  the  affiair  until  too 
late  to  interfere  with  practical  ef- 
fect; both  lady  and  gentleman 
being  absent  upon  authorized 
grounds.  They  were  very  happy, 
Lucy  added,  though  they  were  at 
present  '  cute '  with  their  families ; 
but  that,  she  seemed  to  think,  was 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise 
at  first,  as  it  left  Frank  imd  herself 
all  the  more  imlependent 

It  did  not  take  long  to  tell  all 
this,  and  Halidame  had  time  to  ask 
a  question  or  two,  which  he  did 
with  a  strange  agitation. 

'  Your  absenoe  from  home,*  said 
he,  '  explains  something  for  which 
I  have  vainly  tried  to  account.  I 
addressed  two  letters  to  you  at  your 
father's  house,  asking  you  the  ad- 
dress of  Captain  and  Miss  Pember- 
ton,  who,  I  learned,  had  left  Shnt- 
tleton very  suddenly.  I  had  occasion 
to  make  a  very  important  commu- 
nication to— to  them— and  I  had 
hoped  for  your  aid  in  finding  thenu 
Both  letters  were  returned  through 
the  )X)8t-office,  with  the  intimation 
of  "  not  known  "  on  the  covers.' 

*  Oh,  I  dare  say,'  said  Luoy ; 
'  my  father  was  furioufl,  and  would 
not  take  any  notice  of  me.  Of 
course  my  acquaintance  with  Frank 
was  short,  and  of  eourse  he  has  not 
much  money.  But  I  always  hated 
the  idea  of  long  courtships,  and 
think  a  fortnight  quite  sufficient, 
and  as  to  my  father's  objections  oa 
the  score  of  money,  I  thought  to 
myself,  "  I  dare  say  somebody  will 
leave  Frank  a  fortune  one  of  these 
days,  as  they  did  me,  and  besides 
he  will  get  promoted,  and  colonels 
and  g^ierals,  you  know,  are  always 
well  off;"  so  I  thought  to  myself 
also,  "TaptL  may  go,  and  mamma 
may  go,  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
to  Jericho— to  Jericho,  to  Jericho, 
to  Jericho,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it — 
you  know  the  song.' 

Halidame  had  a  weight  on  his 
mind  which  his  meeting  with  Lncj 
had  increajsed;  but  he  could  not 
choose  but  laugh  at  her  confidence 
in  the  prospects  of  an  ensign,  with 
nothing  but  his  pay  and  on  bad 
tersis  with  his  fiamily,  in  connection 
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viih  the  rank  of  colonel  or  general, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  purely  gra- 
tuitous contingency  of  coming  into 
a  fortune  But  he  soon  came  back 
to  the  question  which  he  could  not 
help  asking,  but  almost  wished  to 
avoid. 

'  And  you  do  not/  he'  asked, 
'know  where  Captain  and  Miss 
Pemberton  are  to  be  found  ?* 

*  Of  course  not/  was  the  answer ; 
*  and  that  was  why  I  kept  the  pic- 
tore,  oonsideiing  that  its  owner 
was  sure  to  be  a  friend  of  hers,  and 
would  probably  Imow.  And  that 
reminds  me.  How  did  you  come 
by  the  picture?  Did  May  give  it 
to  you?  May  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  doing  things  off-hand,  as  J  do — 
though  you  and  she  were  great 
friends  at  any  rate— were  you  not? 
I  have  my  suspicions,  however, 
about  the  piotuie.  I  missed  one 
from  my  album  the  day  after  the 
ball  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  I  sus- 

J>ected  at  the  time  that  you  pur- 
oined  it  when  you  called  that 
morning.  Tell  me,  air,  was  it  so  ? 
If  you  say  yes,  I  will  forgive  you, 
and  make  you  a  present  of  it,  that's 
more.  You  have  it  already,  how- 
ever, so  I  need  not  trouble  my- 
self.' 

Halidame,  who  had  indeed  the 
case  in  his  pocket,  admitted  the 
impeachment,  not  wishing  to  have 
his  attachment  to  May  made  a 
matter  of  comment;  and  more  on 
that  ground,  I  suspect,  than  be- 
cause the  accusation  happened  to 
be  -getiooHXy  well  foundeo.  I  have 
omitted,  by-the-way,  to  state  that 
May  was  the  original  of  the  photo- 
graph ;  but  that  you  may  suppose 
from  MiB.  Manton's  remark. 

And  while  talking  of  May  Lucy 
did  not  £m1  to  tell  Halidame  of  the 
reason  of  the  Fembertons'  departure 
from  Shuttleton^the  loss  of  the 
necklaoe,  and  the  captain's  deter- 
mination to  pay  her  father  its 
Talue.  '  The  sacrifice,'  she  added, 
'  was  quite  unnecessary  as  far  as  I 
|im  concerned,  and  had  the  matter 
rested  with  me  I  would  never  have 
permitted  anything  of  the  kind. 
For  the  thuig  was  my  own  pro- 
perty, and  the  money  my  father  re- 
ceived for  it  was  no  more  bis  than — 
tlum  I  am/  she  added,  for  want  of 


a  simile,  and  choosing  one  which 
was  not  quite  inappropriate. 

'  I  fear,'  continued  the  girl, '  that ' 
the  payment  has  embarrassed 
them.  1  fear,  in  fact,  that  they  are 
poor;  and  I  am  therefore  more 
than  over  anxious  to  find  my  dear 
friei»l  May.  £ut  what  could  I  do  ? 
Frank  joined  the  regiment  a  few 
days  after  the  ball;  and  then  we 
had  that  fortnight's  acqoainUnce; 
and  then— you  know  the  rest  But^ 
Captain  Halidame,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you?  You  look  like  a 
ghost  Hese,  take  a  chair.  Men 
d(Hi*t  faint,  I  suppose ;  bat,  here, 
do  take  my  bottle  of  salts.' 

Halidame  was  really  only  a  little 
short  of  the  condition  in  which 
Lucy  supposed  men  do  not  get. 

'  I  am  a  brute,'  he  said,  bitterly, 
recovering  himself  with  a  desperate 
effort 

'  Oh,  yes !'  said  Lucy,  resuming 
her  light  tone  when  she  found  there 
was  not  so  much  the  matter  as  she 
had  feared ;  '  most  men  are  brutes, 
you  know ;  but  surely  you  have  not 
been  false  to  May.  You  have  not 
jilted  her,  sir  ? 

'  No,  no,  I  have  not,'  gasped  Hali- 
dame ;  '  but  I  have  still  much  to 
reproach  myself  with.  Do  not  ask 
me  to  explain.  I  must  not— I  daie 
not' 

'Ah!  perhaps  your  parents  are 
against  it  also,'  cried  Lncy.  '  WeU, 
in  that  case,  why  not  do  as  we  did — 
runaway?  and  then  the  thing  can't 
be  helped.  Oh !  but  I  forgot,  you 
can't  find  her  to  run  away  with. 
Yes,  it's  T^y  sad.  I  pity  you 
both.' 

Here  Mr.  Manton  rejoined  hia 
wife  and  friend— quite  prepared, 
doubtless,  to  find  that  'all  about  it' 
had  been  told  as  far  as  he  was  ooft- 
cerned,  and  not  feeling,  probably, 
quite  so  dignified  as  he  would  under 
more  mysterious  conditions.  Not 
that  he  was  wantii^  in  outward 
signs  of  being  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant persons  in  the  three  king- 
doms. His  appearance  was  some- 
what feminine,  though  his  colour 
was  dark,  and  his  stature  was  ap- 
proaching to  the  reverse  of  grand. 
So  by  way  of  compensation  he 
cultivated  an  imposing  manner,  and 
assumed  airs  of   command  with 
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eTerybodj  bat  his  wife.  For  the 
rest  I  may  mentioii  that  he  was 
olad  in  immacnlate  mnfbi,  and  had 
that  peculiarly  neat  appearance,  as 
flEur  as  cofitnme  was  ooncemed, 
which  suggests  that  its  wearer 
passes  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in 
a  bandbox.  That  he  was  not  with- 
out courage  and  cleverness  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  .he  had 
not  only  dared  to  get  married  at  so 
early  a  period  of  hiis  career,  but  had 
managed  to  accomplish  the  object 
under  the  difficulties  we  have  seen. 

Halidame  was  about  to  take  his 
leave  when  Lucy  was  struck  with 
an  idea. 

'  Frank/  she  said,  good-naturedly, 
'Captain  Halidame  wants  some- 
body to  take  care  of  him  to-day. 
Why  not  ask  him  to  go  with  us  to 
Bicbmond?' 

I  am  not  sure  that  Frank  was 
80  charmed  with  the  idea  as  Lucy; 
but  he  was  prepossessed  with  Hali- 
dame, as  most  people  were,  and 
looked  up  to  him,  moreover,  as  his 
superior  in  service  rank,  and  a 
cavalry  man  besides.  So  he  at  once 
asked  Halidame  if  he  would  not 
drive  down  with  them  and  dine  at 
the  Star  and  Garter. 

Halidame  reflected  for  an  instant. 
Curiously  enough,  his  head  had 
been  running  upon  the  Star  and 
Garter  in  the  morning.  Why 
should  he  not  go?  he  asked  him- 
self. He  could  join  his  friends 
somewhere  after  be  had  met 
Hanger.  So  he  said  yes — ^he  should 
be  particularly  pleased. 

'  All  right,  then,'  said  Mr.  Man- 
ton,  with  a  frankness  which  he 
cultivated  as  a  recognized  charac- 
teristic of  camp  life.  'We  have 
several  places  to  go  to,  but  we  will 
pick  you  up  at  Hyde  Park  Corner 
at  four,  if  that  will  suit  you,  and 
drive  over  Hammersmith  way  in 
time  to  order  dinner.' 

It  was  then  three,  near  the  time 


when  Halidame  was  to  meet 
Hanger,  and  the  arrangement  suited 
him  very  well.  So  he  saw  his 
friends  into  a  brougham  which  was 
at  the  door,  and  envied  them  their 
happiness  as  they  drove  offl 

The  meeting  with  Hanger  was  to 
take  place  at  Long's,  where  Hali- 
dame had  contemplated  giving  his 
useful  friend  a  dinner  later  in  the 
day.  Before  Halidame  had  gained 
Bond  Street  he  had  fought  a  battle 
with  himself,  and,  as  he  considered,, 
won.  When  he  entered  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  hotel  he  found  Hanger 
Eunctual  to  the  appointment,  and 
e  scared  that  estimable  gentle- 
man considerably  by  addressing 
him  fiercely  with — 

'  If  that  infernal  business  is  not 
already  done,  do  nothing  in  it  I 
have  changed  my  mind.' 

'  But  it  t8  already  done,'  returned 
Hanger,  considerably  surprised.  '  I 
sold  the  thing  for  the  sum  you 
wanted,  and  paid  the  money  accord- 
ing to  your  request' 

Halidame  denounced  his  fate 
with  such  vigour  of  advocacy  as  to 
deceive  himself;  and  after  a  few 
minutes  of  the  exercise  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  in- 
jured man.  Nothing  is  more  con- 
soling than  such  a  conviction' when 
the  previous  belief  has  been  the 
other  way.  Whatever  might  bQ 
thought  of  what  he  had  done,  con- 
sidered this  subtle  self-examiner, 
it  was  clear  that  it  had  been  done 
against  his  own  wish.  This  was 
a  grand  discovery  to  an  accommo- 
dating conscience,  and,  combined 
with  a  glass  of  cura^oa,  raised  his 
moral  tone  so  considerably  that  ho 
was  quite  in  form  for  the  society  of 
the  Mantons,  whom  he  met,  as 
arranged,  at  the  'Comer'  of  the 
nearly  deserted  Park. 

Hanger  had  expected  a  festive 
dinner  at  Long's;  but  disappoint- 
ment is  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe. 
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WHAT  SONG  SHALL  IT  BE? 

WHAT  shall  it  be  ?    What  song 
Will  win  your  fency,  dear, 
And  move  your  heart  to  sing 
As  mine  is  moved  to  hear  ? 
Shall  it  be  gay  or  sad — 

Bright  as  the  linnet's  strain, 
Or  full  of  unshed  tears 
That  deaden  life  with  pain  ? 

I  touch  the  keys  and  wait, 

Watching  those  dreamy  eyes, 
That  hide  their  thoughts,  as  stars 

Are  hid  in  bluest  skies: 
No  furtive  flash  betrays, 

There  is  no  tell-tale  gleam, 
Help  me,  then  dear,  to  try 

And  read  your  waking  dream. 

Say,  shall  the  song  be  ripe 

With  summers  of  the  past. 
With  rosy  blossoms  shed, 

With  sunshine  overcast  ? 
Shall  scenes  and  sounds  that  were 

In  pleasant  memories  strong, 
And  song  give  life  again 

The  days  when  life  was  song  ? 

Shall  sadder  fancies  find 

An  echo  in  the  tone. 
Till  we  are  moved  to  weep 

O'er  sorrows  not  our  o^n  ? 
Or  shall  heroic  deeds 

Move  us  to  fierce  delight, 
As  when  a  clarion  thrills 

The  pulses  of  the  night  ? 

Shall  laughter  bubbling  rise, 

Like  streams  that  seaward  go, 
And,  prodigal  of  life. 

Wrestle  to  overflow  ? 
Or  'neath  a  deeper  spell. 

Say,  shall  the  music  move, 
Stirring  the  hearts  of  all — 

Shall  it  discourse  of  love  ? 

Ah !  dreamy  eyes,  that  hide 

Their  secret  thought  so  well, 
A  burning  cheek  reveals, 

A  silent  lip  can  tell. 
What  need  to  ask  the  strain 

That  youth  to  youth  will  bring  ? 
Love  it  has  ever  sung. 

Love  it  will  ever  singi 

W.  S. 
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''PHE  philosophers  prevail.  Ere 
X  long  may  be  expected  the  last 
edition  of  Mr.  Mill's  *  Subjection  of 
Women/  with  appendix,  like  the 
dying  speech  of  the  '  Morning  Star/ 
informing  the  world  that  its  mission 
has  been  accomplished.  The  muni- 
cipal franchise  is  a  fact.  An  nnchi- 
Talrous  revising  barrister  and  an 
unimpressionable  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  refused  the  parliamentary. 
But  it  cannot  long  be  denied,  and 
Miss  Lydia  Becker  still  survivea. 
Like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  she 
watches  over  the  education  of  her 
children.  The  youthful  Amazons  of 
the  North  are  under  her  guardian 
care.  They  crowd  the  lecture- 
theatre  to  hear  the  young  gentle- 
men from  Cambridge  discourse  on 
history,  on  metaphysics,  on  conio 
sections.  They  metaphorically  gird 
up  their  loins  for  the  good  fytte. 
Ladies  plead  their  own  causes  in 
England  and  in  America.  Miss 
Shedden  exacted  the  attention  of 
those  much-enduring  law  lords  for 
—not  days,  but  weeks.  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Hutton,  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  defended  herself  against 
a  judge  who  sued  her  for  fees.  She 
did  not  believe  there  was  au  honest 
lawyer  in  the  country.  The  Ame- 
rican courts  have  decided  that  a 
lady  may  disport  herself  not  only  in 
'pantalettes'  like  Dr.  Marie  Wal- 
ker's, but  in  the  short  cut-away 
coat  of  a  man.  Woe  to  the  un- 
happy policeman  who  dared  to  ar- 
rest the  lady  in  breeches  I 

But  the  sweetest  news  which  e'er 
has  greeted  the  Beckerian  philoso- 
phers is  now  wafted  over  the  At- 
lantic. Mrs.  Arabella  A.  Mansfield, 
A.B.,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
twenty-fonr  years  of  age,  and  'a 
lady  of  strong  mind,'  has  been  called 
to  the  bar,  and  authorized  to  practise 
law  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Her  hus- 
band was  called  at  the  same  time. 
According  to  all  rules  of  politeness 
she  must  take  precedence  of  him. 
What  more  touching  picture  than 
to  see  husband  and  wife  together 'in 
a  cause  I  But  how  calmly  she  could 
snub  him,  after  the  manner  of  lead- 
ing counsel  here,  and  show  her 


superior  tact  and  knowlege.  Fancy 
them  on  opposite  sides.  What  field 
for  .the  veut  of  private  pique  and 
jealousy!  How  Mrs.  M.,  with  her 
keen  feminine  appreciation  of  Mr. 
M.'s  weak  points,  would  double  him 
up  and  turn  him  inside  out  The 
situation  may  be  at  times  perplex- 
ing. When  little  family  matters 
require  the  attendance  of  Mrs.  M. 
in  other  places,  what  is  to  become 
of  her  unfortauate  clients? 

Since  Dr.  Marie  Walker  first  fa- 
voured us  with  a  sight  of  her  inex- 
pressibies,  ladies  have  entered  our 
medical  schools,  and  placed  demon- 
strators of  anatomy  m  a  sad  quan- 
dary to  know  how  to  keep  profanitj 
from  their  ears.  In  a  well-known 
debating  society  in  this  very  city 
ladies  take  part  in  diicussions,  even 
upon  subjects  hitherto  hardly  to  be 
openly  discussed  by  men  alone. 
Why  should  not  Miss  Becker  go  to 
the  bar?  Oh  I  ye  Templars,  be- 
ware! Think  of  the  Princess  and 
her  college ;  of  that  Bohemia  which 
Thackeray  has  so  well  described — 
Bohemia  no  more  when  th^  austere 
morality  of  the  new  regime  has 
scourged  and  purified  it  Shall  that 
noble  hall,  where  Prince  Hal  was 
wont  to  meet  worthy  Sir  Jotin  Fal- 
stafif,  be  shared  with  the  followers  of 
Ida  ?  Those  venerable  stalls  in  your 
ancient  church,  which  none  but  old 
women  in  male  attire  have  been  per- 
mitted to  occupy — shall  they  be  de- 
voted to  petticoats  ?  Can  ^ou  yield 
your  gallant  right  of  being  the 
escort  of  the  ladies  who  resort 
there?  Must  the  fragrant  herb,  the 
flagons  of  ale,  and  the  nameless 
mysteries,  be  banished  from  your 
precincts  ?  And  the  gardens  where 
Charles  Lamb  used  to  wander  as  a 
child,  which  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare have  immortalized  by  the 
mere  mention,  where  Johnson, 
Bozzy,  and  Goldsmith  loved  to 
stroll  in  their  manhood,  and  where 
now  green  grass  and  green  trees 
flourihh  in  the  heart  of  the  modem 
Babjlon — ^shall  your  sole  dominion 
of  them  become  a  thing  of  the  past? 
There  are  other  dangers.  Addison 
tells  of  a  member  of  his  olub  who 
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was  placed  in  the  Temple  to  stady 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  was  the 
most  learned  of  any  in  those  of  the 
stage.  It  is  the  competition  of  the 
ladies  yon  haxe  most  to  fear.  Not 
eren  the  change  of  the  company  of 
the  green-room  for  that  of  yonr  law- 
books will  ayail  yon.  Bat  it  is  not 
to  diseoss  the  question  whether  the 
Q?emple  shall  be  filled  with  ladies 
"Who  don  the  wig  and  gown,  or 
Westminster  Hall  with  Portias,  that 
we  write.  It  is  of  a  move  oheenng 
enbject;  of  woman  in  her  womanly 
sphere;  of  those  who  are  nndefiled 
by  the  nanseons  doctrines  wfaidi 
wonld  destroy  OTea  all  that  remains 
of  ehitalry. 

In  one  of  his  greatest  noTels, 
Thackeray  advises  ladies  to  go  to  the 
Temple  Ohnrdi, '  not  for  the  admii»- 
tion  which  yon  will  excite  and  which 
yon  cannot  help,  bat  because  the 
sermcm  is  excellent,  the  choral  ser* 
Tioes  beaatifally  p€^rmed,a&d  the 
chor^  so  interestmg  as  a  momi- 
ment  of  the  thirteenth  centary,  and 
as  it  <)0Dtain8  the  tombs  of  those 
dear  Knights  Templars/  And  not- 
"witiistandiDg  the  slanders  which  a 
modem  aathor  has  imputed  to  what 
be  is  pleased  to  term  'the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  Temple,'  the 
ladies  do  flock  there  in  numbers. 
Charles  Lamb  calls  the  Temple 
'the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  me- 
tropolis.' Modem  criticism  is  per- 
haps less  fayoorable,  but  there  are 
few  places  more  interesting  to  ladies. 
Wherever  men  congregate  there 
they  loYC  to  follow.  When  they 
go  to  the  Temple  many  of  them 
aatisfy  a  cariosity  simihir  to  that 
which  takes  them  to  a  Zoological 
Gardens — to  see  the  animals,  and 
how  they  disport  themselyes.  Those 
who  traly  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  Temple 
are  the  ladies  firesh  from  the  country, 
to  whom  a  barrister  aimpliciter  is  an 
object  of  intere8t-*an  intoKst  which 
has  not  been  destroyed  by  freqoent 
intercourse  or  intimate  acquaint- 
aace.  Theie  is  no  more  pleasing 
duty  performed  by  the  resident 
Templar  than  that  of  escorting 
such  ladies.  When  the  service  is 
over  he  shows  them  loond  the 
ohareh,  points  ont  the  tombs^  and 
distinguishes  the  early  Norman 
from  the  later  architectuie.    Draw- 


ing upon  his  imagination  when 
his  knowledge  &ils  him,  he  replies 
to  their  countless  interrogatories. 
From  the  church  it  is  but  a  stone's 
throw  to  the  ^rftrdens,  and  on  the  way 
the  new  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple 
is  passed.  On  a  fine  day,  even  in 
November,  the  gardens  are  pleasant ; 
the  dstryssathemums,  tended  with  a 
care  almost  equal  to  that  bestowed 
on  Saintine'e '  Fieciola,'  are  bright^ 
varied,  and  still  monotonous. 
Around  the  ample  sefuare  are  the 
different  buildings.  There  is  Paper 
Buildings :  monument  of  a  Justice's 
going  to  bed  sober.  In  a  dim  court 
not  far  away,  in  the  comer  of  a 
fourth  fioor,  are  the  chambers  once 
occapied  by  a  now  celebrated  judge. 
If  report  be  trae,  how  ofben  has  he 
there  been  imprisoned  for  days — 
weeks — afraid  to  sthr  out,  because  of 
the  dons  who  almost  lived  on  his 
stairs.  Then  the  Middle  Temple 
Hall  is  visited,  left  open  as  it  m- 
dulgently  is  for  the  service  of  the 
ladies  on  Sundays.  The  pictures, 
the  busts,  the  screen,  the  armour 
(ye  relics  of  Wardour  Street),  the 
shiekls  on  the  panels,  in  the  win- 
dows—all have  to  be  explained. 
The  arms  of  many  of  England's 
greatest  jadges  are  here.  In  one  of 
the  windows  in  the  middle  of  the 
building  are  the  shiekis  of  the  two 
greatest  Ghancellon  of  modem 
times:  between  them,  Ulustiating 
trae  English  flankeyism,  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Oouki  not  even 
the  benchers  be  spared  ornamental 
associates?  Was  the  Middle  Temple 
ehoeen  because  of  the  notorious 
subservience  of  its  benchers  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Staaris?  Then  there 
are  the  long  oaken  tables  and 
benches  where  the  barristers  and 
students  dine  during  term.  The 
ladies  see  the  gilt  on  tiie  ginger- 
bread—' Oh,  how  nice  to  be  a  bar- 
rister T 

Next  comes  the  proposition  that 
they  shall  visit  chambers.  Papa 
has  secret  doubts  of  the  propriety 
of  their  so  doing;  bat  the  young 
ladies  are  determined,  and  they  have 
their  own  way.  If  th^  have  never 
seen  our  Templar's  chambers  before 
their  fiemcy  has  pictured  a  fine  set  of 
roomsoverlookingthegardens.  Theur 
idea  of  staircases  is  derived  from 
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the  gorgeons  ones  of  Giiy  magnates^ 
or  buildings  built  by  oompanies  of 
limited  liability.  They  leave  the 
Hall  and  tiie  gardens,  and  pass 
through  a  labyrinth  of  courts. 
Most  of  them  are  dingy  enough, 
and  the  ladies  ask  solicitously,  *Does 
any  one  really  live  here?'  Having 
made  a  complete  tour  of  the  Temple, 
to  return  within  a  few  yards  of  their 
startiog- point,  they  arrive  at  a  court 
which  the  Templar  announces  to  be 
his.  It  is  a  small  square  court  with 
buildings  four  stories  high  on  all 
sides.  Looking  up  towards  the  sky 
is  like  looking  up  a  coal-pit.  You 
may  almost  see  the  stars  in  the  day- 
time. The  ladies  seem  appalled: 
they  begin  to  think  their  friend  is 
not  such  a  swell  as  they  had  fancied. 
They  examine  the  names  on  the  door- 
posts. One  reads :  '  Mr.  Bobinson— 
that's  yours.'  *  Mr.  Smith— Oh !  I 
know  a  Mr.  Smith  who's  a  barrister 
— I  wonder  if  it's  the  same.' 

Bobinson  leads  the  way  upstairs. 
Of  all  the  wretched  staircases  in  the 
Temple,  his  is  the  worst  The  whole 
pile  was  condemned  to  demolition 
in  1844;  but  it  stands  there  still, 
and  probably  will  do  until  it  takes 
the  law  into  its  own  hands,  and 
tumbles  down.  The  ladies  are  peer- 
ing about  as  they  go  up;  at  the 
names  over  the  doors ;  at  the  open 
outer  doors,  which  tiiey  don't  quite 
understand,  unless,  perhaps,  they 
have  been  at  Oxfbid  or  Cambridge. 
One,  two,  three  stories:  surely  they 
are  to  go  no  higher.  No.  They 
stop  at  the  third  landing,  before  a 
very  ill-looking  door,  with  the  in- 
scription over  it,  'Mc  Jones,  Mr. 
Bobinson.'  There.is  a  plate  on  the 
door  about  messages  and  parcels: 
the  ladies  must  read  it  There  is  a 
paper  pinned  on  the  door,  and  one 
reads,  'Mr.  Bobinson  and  clerk 
at  Westminster;  apply  opposite.' 
Called  on  for  an  explanation,  Bobin- 
son admits  that  he  was  not  in  town 
the  day  before ;  and  that  as  for  the 
clerk,  he  has  only  a  limited  interest 
in  him,  and  that  he  is  always  oppo- 
site. 

The  doors  being  opened,  they  all 
squeeze  into  a  passage  about  two 
feet  wide,  and  thence  into  the  front 
room.  '  Oh,  what  a  charming  little 
rooml'  'What  a  contrast  to  those 


awful  stairs  I'  exclaim  the  ladies. 
They  are  reassured,  and  feel  much 
better  satisfied.  In  five  minutes,  if 
they  know  Bobinson  pretty  well* 
they  have  peeped  into  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  room.  Theycaresa 
the  flowers  in  the  window.  They 
admire  the  photographs  on  the  waU» 
They  were  not  sure  at  first  whether 
they  dare  look  at  them,  but  a  glance 
convinced  them  they  were  not  ballet- 
girls  or  dames  aux  camellias.  They 
look  over  the  books  on  the  shelves, 
and  think  there's  very  little  law 
amongst  them.  Even  papa  discovers 
there  only  one  or  two  books  of  which 
he  disapproves.  Books  which  Lord 
Brougham  somewhere  says,  mothers 
keep  from  their  daughters,  but 
which  daughters  love  to  read  in 
secret — Bousseau's.  Bobinson  has 
to  explain  that  he  has  another  room, 
where  he  keep  his  law-books,  and 
prondses  to  show  it  to  them  after 
luncheon.  They  continue  their 
voyage  of  discovery  round  the  room, 
and  inquire  about  his  rifle,  his 
fencing-sticks,  his  boxing-gloves. 
Then  one  opens  the  piano,  plays  a 
few  notes,  and  rapidly  skims  th» 
music.  She  wonders  what  Bobinson 
wants  a  piano  for— he  who  cannot 
play  at  aU.  If  the  visitors  should 
be  sisters,  not  mere  friends,  no  place 
is  sacred.  They  open  every  un- 
locked door  or  cupboard,  and  long^ 
to  know  what  is  there  when  a  lock 
resists  them ;  they  go  into  his  bed- 
room, examine  everything,  in  th» 
hope  of  finding  out  something — 
what,  none  of  them  know.  A  mys- 
tery attaches  to  men  living  in  cham- 
bers. They  possibly  think  they  may 
find  the  key  to  it  in  the  cupboard, 
or  behind  the  curtains.  But  no; 
there  are  no  tell-tales.  There  is 
certainly  a  slight  smell  of  tobacco; 
the  wonder  is  it  is  not  greater.  Ther& 
is  a  range  of  pipes,  a  few  dnnking- 
pots;  these,  with  the  implements 
already  mentioned,  and  the  mys- 
terious piano,  are  the  only  indica- 
tions of  habit  or  occupation.  Th& 
furniture  is  well  worn,  but  good» 
The  ornaments  on  the  chimney- 
piece  are  pretty  and  tasteful.  Ther& 
IS  an  absence  of  useless  show. 
Utility  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
house. 
Luncheon  is  on  the  table.  Every- 
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thing '  is  eold ;  for  there  is  no 
cooking  on  Sundays  in  the  cook- 
shops  which  sapply  the  inmates 
of  the  Temple  with  breakfasts  and 
Iancheon&  They  sit  down,  and  foil 
to  with  a  will.  Bobinson  has  to  fill 
the  double  character  of  host  and 
waiter.  Laondresses  in  the  Temple 
(the  women  who  attend  to  chambers 
«re  so  called)  have  a  holiday  on 
Sunday  after  their  morning's  work 
is  over.  The  tablecloth  is  clean; 
«o  are  the  napkins;  so  are  the 
knives,  forks,  and  glass.  The  ladies 
<liscoYer  that  at  a  glance.  Then 
commences  a  fire  of  questions.  They 
want  to  know  who  attends  to  the 
rooms ;  who  she  is,  where  she  lives. 
If,  to  pique  their  curiosity,  Bobin- 
son merely  answers  their  questions, 
without  explanation,  they  are  quite 
perplexed.  Who  is  this  who  does 
^1  this ;  is  she  old  or  young  f  This 
is  the  question  they  wish  to  solve, 
and  it  is  one  which  they  find  diffi- 
culty in  putting.  Though  at  last 
they  may  be  satisfied  that  laun- 
dresses are  not  unlike  the  witches  in 
Macbeth,  ladies  cannot  feel  pleased 
with  them.  They  are  the  rivals, 
who  make  men  so  comfortable 
in  their  chambers,  that  they  become 
first  indifferent,  then  perhaps  actu- 
ally averse  to  matrimony.  The 
luncheon  is  good:  the  ladies  like 
the  champagne;  papa  the  port. 
Then  Bobinson  shows  them  his  own 
peculiar  way  of  making  coffee.  They 
cannot  help  laughing  at  him,  as  he 
carries  about  the  little  can,  puts  in 
the  coffee,  plants  it  on  the  fire,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  produces  an  excel- 
lent cup  of  coffee.  They  sit  and 
chat  over  their  coffee,  or  one  of  the 
young  ladies  plays  on  the  piano,  or 
sings.  At  the  same  time,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  court  come 
floating  other  strains.  Bobinson's 
wrath  is  aroused.  He  tells  tbem 
how,  when  he  was  a  student,  and 
was  reading  for  an  examination, 
the  same  man  tortured  him  from 
morning  until  night  with  an  ever- 
lasting 'Home,  sweet  home.'  The 
lime  passes  so  pleasantly  that  they 


have  no  idea  of  the  hour  when 
papa  declares  that  they  must  go. 
First,  however,  they  have  to  see  the 
business-room.  There  they  see  the 
law-books  which  they  were  so  cu- 
rious about :  they  open  one,  peep 
into  it,  and  think  it  looks  very  dry. 
Then  they  look  at  the  papers  on  the 
table,  and  think  that  Bobinson  must 
be  doing  a  good  business ;  but  he 
confesses  that  they  are  dummies, 
mere  decoy-ducks.  He  tells  them 
of  fajs  one  brief,  which  came  when 
he  least  expected  it.  It  was  in  the 
hot  weather;  he  had  had  some 
friends  to  luncheon,  and  all  were 
going  down  together  to  Kingston  to 
row.  Bobinson  lay  on  the  sofa  in 
his  flannels,  without  coat,  smoking 
a  pipe.  A  knock  came  to  the  door, 
and  in  came  a  clerk  with  a  bundle 
of  papers,  amongst  the  tobacco  and 
the  ale-pots.  He  says  he  is  convinced 
he  never  got  another  brief  from  the 
same  quarter  on  account  of  this 
contretemps.  The  ladies  must  see 
him  in  his  wig,  so  he  is  obliged  to 
robe.  Then  ttiey  try  the  wig  on, 
and  if  Bobinson  is  spooney  upon 
either  of  them,  he  regards  that  wig 
with  peculiar  fondness  ever  after- 
wards. They  descend  the  stairs, 
and  are  shut  out  of  the  Temple ;  but 
as  they  wend  their  way  westward 
along  the  Strand,  the  thought  per- 

Slexes  the  young  ladies—'  What 
oes  he  do  with  a  piano?'  Had  they 
only  had  courage  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, it  would  have  been  solved  as 
easily  as  the  others.  Bobinson 
could  have  testified  how  many  a 
manly  voice  had  been  heard  accom- 
panied at  that  piano ;  that  ladies  do 
not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  love  of 
music  or  the  power  of  producing  it. 
He  would  have  told  that  music  con- 
stituted one  of  the  charms  of  the 
merry  meetings  in  his  chambers,  and, 
had  he  been  candid  enough  to  own 
it,  that  many  of  the  pleasantest 
evenings  of  his  life  had  oeen  spent 
at  his  bachelor  parties,  ungraced 
by  the  presence  of  'ladies  in  the 
Temple.' 

G.  W.  H.    . 
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I  HAVE  bat  a  fiower  or  two  to 
gather  for  the  oompletioii  of  my 
han£al  of  Poppies,  indeed,  since 
I  began  to  bind  them  together,  two 
snmmer-loads  of  the  to'ght  scarlet 
flowers  have  been  carted  away ;  two 
poppy  harvests  haye  been  reaped 
and  garnered.  Garnered?  Ay — 
but  only  by  the  warm  winds  that 
passed  oyer  their  array,  flnttermg 
the  bEUoners  of  the  com,  and  while 
the  spears  bowed  all  one  way,  rising 
again  in  a  stately  swaying  when  the 
Tehemenoe  of  the  attack  had  passed 
iyy,  the  brown  land  between  the 
stalks  was  paved  with  the  flakes  of 
cmmpled  scarlet  Lightly  come 
and  lightly  gone,  frail  petals  that 
gave  pleasure  for  an  hour,  and  then 
the  wind  wafted  them  off,  or  they 
loosed  hold  in  the  serene  beat  of  the 
July  afternoon,  and  who  remembers 
ihem  any  more  for  ever?  So  with 
these  unsnbstantial,  idle  annals  of 
glad  honrs  iliat  long  ago  bloomed 
Sieir  brief  while,  attained  the  zenith 
of  tiieir  brighhiess,  and  then  passed, 
passed  qnito  away,  except  for  a  petal 
or  two  treasured  between  the  leaves 
of  the  book  of  memory,  and  looked 
at  now  and  then  in  a  leisure  half- 
hour.  Taken  out  now,  indeed,  and 
set  out  in  a  rude  representation  of 
the  old  live  blaze  of  colour  and  mo- 
tion; but  only  to  be  glanced  over 
by  half-in<Merent  eyes,  and  then 
fluttered  away  again  into  disorder 
and  forgetfulness,  like  those  oracles 
which  the  Sybil  used  to  arrange, 
written  all  on  light  leaves,  stirred 
and  disarranged  by  the  least  rust- 
ling wind.  They  served  their  pur- 
pose, told  their  tale,  and  then  the 
winds  might  have  them  at  their 
pleasure.  So  with  these  remini- 
scences, put  together  with  some 
pains,  lightly  read,  however,  and 
lightly  dismissed.  Complete  wo, 
nevertheless,  our  gathering,  even 
though  at  the  very  next  moment 
they  be  cast  in  the  dust  to  die. 


College  Days  and  College  Frienda 
Bnrely  these  should  have  a  place 
among  any  briB|;ing  together  of 
glad  hours  out  of  the  sober  years. 
Glad  hours?  Ah!  looking  back 
upon  them,  that  whole  three  years 
seem  as  it  vrere  a  field  of  flowers. 
No  doubt  it  was  not  altogether  so; 
and  much  grave  work  and  many 
thorny  anxieties  really  mingled  with 
the  Mghtness  and  ^*ety  of  those 
light-hearted  days  of  life.  No  doubt 
the  scarlet  tinge  that  seems  ta 
colour  the  whole  hill-side  comes 
from  that  distant  side-view  that 
brings  or  seems  to  bring  together 
blooms  that,  however  growing  more 
closer  than  perhaps  at  any  other 
time  of  life,  were  yet  stragglers ; — 
single  spies,  and,  it  may  be,  bat- 
talions :—yet  with  tracts  between 
of  serious  growth,  of  barrel  land. 

Still,  still, — ^how,  to  one  looking 
back,  ibe  old  days,  the  old  Oxford 
days, — ^how  they  seem  to  laugh  out 
of  all  the  graver  acreage  with  the  il- 
lusion of  being  one  great  sheet  of 
flowers!  We  forget  the  weary  work- 
ing through  the  day,  and  &r  into  the 
night ;  the  manful  resistance  to  the  se- 
ductive band  of  bronzed  and  flanneled 
men  that  burst  on  some  warm  morn- 
ing into  the  room,  bent  on  recruit- 
ing for  that  scratch  game  at  Cowley^ 
that  eight  down  to  Nunehun;  we 
remember  not  the  overmastering 
anxiety  as  the  time  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  for  that  awfal  half* hour  in  the 
School  Quad,  before  the  door  shall 
open,  and  crowding  men  hurry  in, 
white- tied  and  lily-livered,  eager  to 
be  sitting  at  last  face  to  face  with 
the  worst ;  the  dreadful  suspense  in 
some  cases  until  (as  the  case  may 
be)  the  Class- List  is  out,  or  the  soli- 
tary room  entered  and  the  scarcely- 
hoped-for  but  gaspingly-welcomed 
slip  of  paper  is  brought :  magic  slip, 
changing  in  a  moment  the  hues  of 
the  landscape  of  the  mind.  All  this 
is  forgotten ;  *  the  very  schools  ap- 
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pear  to  smile/  as  we  stead  npoa 
some  hill-top  of  life,  and,  shading 
oar  eyes  witn  our  hand,  look  back 
upcn  those  i^eaasjit '  days  that  are 
no  more/  the  days  when  ve  were 
BOt  soldiers,  nor  lawyers,  nor  tve»- 
Bury-elerks,  nor  anxious  curates, 
but  simply  '  Oxford  men.'  The  days 
when  love's  young  dream,  and  &s- 
ciaating  uncertainty,  and  tempting 
newness  made  life  a  kind  of  unreal 
fidry-Iand  for  ui,  and  our  brows 
were  not  knit  with  anxious  thought 
at  finding  how  Noel  and  Alban  and 
"Erie  all  want  new  coats  and  trousers 
and  shirts  and  boots,  and  will  soon 
have  to  be  sent  to  sehool ;  and  how 
Tiolet  and  Daisy  and  Lily  and  Rose 
must  have  new  best  frocks, '  for  the 
ohiktien  are  really  not  fit  to  be  seen, 
if  they  should  be  asked  out  any- 
iriiere.' 

But  in  the  Oxford  days  we  were 
of  those  provided  for,  and  not  of 
the  proviaers;  what  little '  cutting 
tiie  coat  according  to  the  cloth '  had 
to  be  seen  to,  applied  not  to  the  ne- 
cessaries, but  to  the  luxuries  of  life ; 
and  if  (which  is  by  £»  the  best  train- 
ing for  a  young  man)  the  ingenuity 
hiM  to  be  directed  rather  to  the  pro* 
Uem  of  what  we  could  do  without, 
than  of  what  vje  vxtnted — why  surely 
there  was  little  hardship  in  this. 
Goi^  provision  of  bed  and  board, 
many  a  not-too-expensive  mode  of 
enjoyment;  society  from  which,  if 
really  the  best,  a  slender  purse 
never  shuts  a  man  out;  delightful 
alternation  of  joyous  Vacations  and 
happy  Terms,— flying  Terms,  we 
might  well  esteem  them;  flying 
fiut,  even  when  we  were  of  them ; 
— all  fled  now. 

Oh,  yes  1  what  life  like  the  Oxford 
life,  for  freedom  from  care  (if  but 
tiie  coming  Schools  have  bad  their 
doe),  for  lightness  of  heart,  for  en- 
joyment of  friendship  ?  *  I  envy  you,' 
said  a  man  in  life's  prime,  to  me 
going  up  new  to  Oxford.  And  I 
could  almost  pay  the  same  to  others 
now.  Yet  not  so  really :— rather  it 
is  that  I  love,  I  sympathise  with  the 
fine  yoang  fellows ;  so  able  and  will- 
ing to  enjoy  life,  gathering  the 
flowers  by  handfuls,  never  noting 
(so  thickly  do  they  grow)  how  the 
petels  detach  themselves  and  flutter 
earthward  still  as  the  flowers  are 


picked.    Gather  away,  I  would  say, 

with  all  my  heart;  enjoy  keenly, 
vividly,  appreciatively,  the  glad  and 
merry  Oxford  monliis.  Only  go  up 
with  a  grave  determination  (not 
leaning  on  the  broken  reed  of  your 
own  strength,  however)  to  do  your, 
duty  by  God  and  man,  to  others' 
and  to  yourself,  to  enjoy  all  innocent 
gratifications  that  bend  within  your 
reach,  only  letting  alone  the  boughs 
of  forbidden  fruit-- and  how  glad 
those  Oxford  days  maybe!  Sweet 
to  enjoy,  and  sweet  to  remember; 
the  very  self-denial  becoming  ere 
long  po^  of  the  enjoyment ;  how 
different  at  the  time  and  afterward, 
if  guilt  and  extravagance  were  en- 
ga^  as  purveyors  of  the  diriighto 
that  would  have  been  £»  more  ex- 
quisite and  truly  delicious  provided 
by  innocence  and  frugality! 

*  Wby  should  we  fear  yooth'a  draught  of  J07, 

If  pnre,  won  Id  tparUe  leas? 
Why  should  the  cup  the  sooner  cloy 
Which  God  hath  deigned  to  bleas.'' 

Bememb6r,among  the  new  friends, 
the  old  folk  at  home:  the  hearte  so 
anxious  (ah,  say  not  otwr-anxious!) 
with  love  that,  after  all,  is  trud, 
which,  as  yet,  the  new  devotions 
cannot  be.  Remember  also,  while 
you  pluck  the  present  day,  not  to 
be  laying  up  distresses,  perplexities, 
miseries,  for  those  future  years  which 
lie  beyond  thebright three-yean* strip 
of  University  life.  Gather  blithely, 
with  full  hands,  the  bright  flowers; — 
but  not  so  as  thereafter  to  stiip  your 
life  of  them.  Oh,  be  happy!  yea, 
be  happy,  in  this  sunny  gleam  of 
life;— but  make  sure  that  that  is 
happiness  that  you  are  following; — 
For  there  are  mirages  in  the  desert, 
and  it  is  bitter  to  come,  after  eager 
running,  upon  nothing  but  parching 
tracts  of  sands,  instead  of  those  cool 
wells  and  palm  trees,  which  indeed 
the  heart  desired,  but  to  which 
really  the  back  had  been  turned  all 
the  while  the  deluded  pursuit  en- 
dured. 

Well,  well,  I  can  find  a  white  hair 
or  two  on  my  head  now;  so  you 
shall  have  listened  deferently  to  me 
(gracefully  ,  as  young  men  can,  re- 
fraining from  showing  impatience) 
thus  far.  And  now  I  am  minded  to 
retrace  my  stops,  and  to  lay  aside 
the  M. A.— even  the  B.A.  garb;  and 
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to  become  onoe  more  a  fintteriDg- 
gowned  usdergrad. ;  to  Blip  off  the 
caiee  of  a  pari&,  and  to  be  simply 
weighted  with  the  light  burden  (Mf 
the  next  coming  examination;  to 
Taoate  my  cmate's  house  and  gar- 
den, and  to  become  the  proud  poa- 
Fessor  of  'rooms/ — rooms  in  that 
staircase  which  was,  as  it  were,  a 
comb  with  many  cells  of  bees — cells 
stored  with  honied  delights;  combs 
easily  set  all  a-buzz,  you  may  be 
sure.  Rooms  that  I  eyen  yet  grudge 
to  any  other  possessor ;  ah !  what  in- 
truding  fellow,  I  wonder,  is  in  them 
now  ?  and  what  work  or  what  mer- 
riment is  going  on  there  while  I  am 
mentally  establishing  myself  and 
my  belongings  in  our  old  place 
again  ?  Nay,  the  process  should  be 
easy ;  for  I  am  writing  on  that  Tery 
coffee-table  which  was  so  often 
drawn  up  near  the  fire  from  its  re- 
cess ;  and  ^beside  me  lolls  the  very 
easy  chair  from  which  long  legs  of 
this  or  that  Oxford  friend  used  often, 
in  the  old  days,  to  stretch  nearly 
across  the  tiny  room. 

And,  moreover,  I  am  minded,  for 
half  an  hour,  I  say,  to  banish  that 
absorbing  nursery,  and  to  admit  no 
bonny  boy  or  dainty  maid  into  that 
inyiolable  den  (how  different  now, 
that  they  may  be  shut  into  my 
study  for  two  hours  at  any  time,  in 
the  Tery  midst  of  busy  writing  or 
close  reading;— for  two  hours,  re- 
presented under  the  wretched  fal- 
lacy of  '  a  minute  or  two ;'— and  I 
not  dare  to  leave  them  or  to  com- 
plain !) ;  I  am  minded  to  spirit  away 
for  the  hour,  the  smooth  young 
brow  and  the  '  lips'  younp:  red,  and 
the  hair's  young  gold;' — ^and  to 
stand  free  of  the  extra  carefulness, 
£ree  also  of  the  far  more  exceeding 
ioys  which  they  have  brought,  in 
their  invasion  of  my  home  and  heart. 

And  the  placens  uxor  shall  be  the 
wilful,  teasing  girl  of  those  days, 
making  life  a  delicious  worry ;  and 
the  clerical  hat  shall  be  the  straw 
with  the  college  ribbon  about  it: 
and  the  grave  array  of  Tertullian 
and  Chiysostom,  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Andrews,  of  Hooker  the  Ju- 
dicious, of  Waterland,  Sanderson, 
and  Ball, — give  place  to  the  shades 
of  Homer  and  Cicero,  of  Tacitus 
and   Aristotle,   with  always   that 


select  shelf  in  which  three  green 
volumes  and  one  purple  made  up 
the  'Tennyson'  at  that  day;  and 
into  which  Wordsworth  had  lately 
entered,  and  Matthew  Arnold  (mly 
just,  and  Bobert  Browning  was  re- 
presented but  by  two  Tolumes  of 
'  Men  and  Women.' 

And  so  I  am  an  Undergraduate 
again.  I  dare  say  there  are  Church- 
wardens and  Parishioners  (poEisibly 
aggrieved,  because  th^  can't  make 
the  poor  parson  dress  like  Old  Bogy 
to  preach,  or  because  order  and 
beauty  are  taking  the  place  of 
slovenliness  and  baldness  in  church 
and  services) — I  dare  say  tiiere  are 
such  things  as  these  about  me,  nay, 
I  suppose  I  am  a  Parishioner  my- 
self. But  little  am  I  concerned 
with  them:  Easter  Vestries  have 
for  me  no  terror;  sexton,  clerk,  and 
ringers  are  no  anxiety  to  my  mind, 
nor. do  I  wince  under  the  grave 
disapprobation  of  that  one  severely 
impracticable  Parishioner  who  pos- 
sesses the  intolerable  grievance  of 
being  compelled  to  let  the  deigy- 
man  decide  concerning  moot  points 
in  conducting  the  service,  instead 
of  himself  being  requested  to  arrange 
all  those  matters  after  his  own  tastes 
and  imaginings. 

All  these  things  have,  for  this 
hour  of  uncurbed  fancy,  nothing  to 
do  with  me.  I  am  an  Undergraduate 
again ;  nay,  a  Freshman ;  and  this 
is,— yes,  this  is  Oxpobd;  and  the 
dream  of  many  years  is  at  last  ac- 
complished—the dream  that  onoe 
seemed  hopeless  of  realization,  and 
that  seemed  quite  given  up ;  I  am 
face  to  face  with  the  grand  and 
venerable  ;City,  the  Beautiful  City 
of  England ;  yea,  she  has  taken  me 
under  her  wing,  and  I  am,  for  the 
next  few  years,  to  be  one  of  her 
children.  All  that  delight,  all  that 
experience,  lies  before  me  now, — 
which  is,  indeed,  now  behind  me ; 
I  have  those  friendships  to  begin, — 
which,  in  truth,  were  old  friendships 
long  time  ago :  I  have  those  studies 
to  resume,  which  aUo,  as  a  fact,  have 
some  time  back  nearly  passed  out  * 
of  my  heBid  again.  I  nave  come 
up  to  Oxford  later  in  life  than 
is  usual ;  but  only,  I  think,  there- 
fore more  appreciative  of  everything 
there,  the  work,  the  play ;  above  all« 
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ihe  life  at  Oxfoxd;  the  life  as  a 
whole ;  the  life  in  its  details.  The 
realization,  at  last,  of  a  hope  now 
some  time  xelinqtiished,  makes  that 
eyen  the  scarecrow  garment  known 
as  the  Gommoner's  gown,  is  dear  to 
me  and  worn  with  pride.  No  need 
for  injured  proctors  to  pull  me  up 
for  draping  my  arm  with  it,  instead 
of  lettmg  it  flatter,  like  a  tattered 
banner,  from  my  back.  No  fear,  for 
me,  of  that  crashing  sarcasm  dealt,  in 
sndi  a  case,  by  a  well-known  Brase- 
nose  Proctor  apon  some  anhappy^ 
yoath  thas  carrying  the  gown,  bat' 
wearing  the  cap:  '  I  miy^youngman, 
the  gentleman  U>  whom  you  are  carry- 
ing home  that  gown  wouldh't  like 
you  to  be  wearing  his  cap,  you  know,' 
For  my  part  I  loved  and  k>ye  the 
garb. 

From  which  point  did  I  first  see 
my  dream*city?  Well,  it  matters 
little ;  for  there  is  no  good  point  of 
approach  to  Oxford  now.  Yoaased 
io  enter,  I  beUeve,  by  the  coach, 
oyer  Magdalene  Bridge,  and  for  a 
long  time,  as  yoa  came,  yon  coald 
see  the  grey  and  ancient  towers  and 
spires  appearing  oat  of  the  rampart 
of  groves  and  gardens  which  skirt 
thecify.  Green  meadows  stretched, 
somewhat  flat,  aboat  yoar  road, 
bat  yoar  absorbed  mind  was  fixed 
on  the  stately  panorama  which 
stretched  before  yoa.  There  was 
nothing  to  take  yoar  attention  away 
fcom  it;  nothing  to  jar  the  har- 
mony with  which  yoar  mind  was 
preparing  itself  for  the  first  visit  to 
the  aagost  XJoiyersity.  It  is  not  so 
now.  This  entrance  is  nearly  spoiled 
by  the  crowding  growth  of  new  red- 
brick cottages,  that  has  sprang  ap 
aboat  the  town  since  the  bailding 
of  the  railway.  Trae,  they  cannot 
altogether  spoil,  althoagh  they  do 
greatly  mar,  the  effect  of  Oxford 
seen  as  yoa  approach  it  for  the  first 
time.  The  tall  Towers  and  Spires 
look  oat  grandly  into  the  distance, 
aboye  the  ring  of  apetart  little  hats, 
andgather  their  gardens  roond  them, 
and  fold  their  feet  in  their  trees. 

There  yoa  see  them;  Magdalene, 
Si  Mary^Merton;  venerable,  grey, 
and  calm,  seeming  wrapped  in  their 
ownabstraction  from  the  harry  of  oar 
pet^  life ;  the  noisy  trains,  the  f  assy 
engines,  the  long  stations,  and  the 
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mnshroom  growth  that  sarroonds 
them.  Th^  look  oat  straight  into 
the  distance,  and  perhaps  from  their 
height  do  not  see,  or  scarcely 
notice,  the  impudent  and  glaringly 
sew  pigmy-gathering  at  their  feet 
Many,  yery  many  years  can  they 
coant,  since  their  foundations  were 
laid;  and  these  many  years  have 
thas  softened  their  tone,  and  hashed 
their  new  stone  into  that  soft,  de- 
licious, almost  solemn  grey.  As 
many  years  haye  stepped  into  light 
and  died  away  in  the  shade,  since 
those  towers  were  new,  as  the  little 
red  cottages  can  boast  weeks. 

Winter ;— and  the  snow  has  picked 
oat  their  chancelled  tracery  and 
mossed  their  pinnacles  with  perfect 
white,and  danced  past  them  in  a  drift, 
and  lit  on  them  in  a  blinding  eddy- 
ing confusion,  and  died  from  them 
in  many  drips,  and  passed  away  be- 
fore the  Spnng.  Spring ;— and  ('tis 
an  old,  old  tale)  the  year  was  of 
course  again  and  again  full  of  grand 
schemes,  and  lovely  imaginings,  and 
delicate  blossom  femcies;  and  the 
rush  of  leaves,  and  the  burst  of 
flowers,  and  the  flood  of  song  hardly 
kept  pace  with  its  glow  and  energy 
and  impulse. 

But  then  the  Sammer  came,  and, 
with  it,  sobered,  quiet  thoughts. 
That  wild  young  ardour  that  must 
go  on,  and  on,  from  that  which 
was  just  attained  to  that  which 
was  future  yet;— that  touching 
each  step  in  the  ascent,  hardly  to 
pause  for  any  enjoyment  of  the 
opening  prospect,  but  merely  to 
gain  a  fresh  spring  for  the  next; — 
that  wild  impetuosity,  that  ever- 
fresh  planning,  that  vehement  be* 
ginning  to  carry  out  the  perfected 
designs,  that  quick  casting  then^ 
aside  for  newer  schemes,  that  rest- 
less joy  in  the  race,  and  exultati(m 
in  the  mere  gladness  of  motion  and 
advance ; — this  had  died  away.  A 
check,  a  sadness,— a  calm  rather,, 
had  come  upon  the  year.  Some- 
thing had  been  attained,  not  all,  no 
doubt,  that  the  first  eager  onset  had 
designed,— blights,  insects,  ravages 
of  wind  and  drought  and  sorrowful 
rain  had  thwarted  many  a  designed 
perfection— nay,  reality  had  stopped 
hx  short  of  the  brave  dreams  of  the 
young  year's  ardonr.    Bu*^  it  had 
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grown  older  now.  If  it  giire  np, 
somewbat  reluctantly,  the  attain- 
ment  of  those  old  grand  visions,  it 
had  learned  that  their  falfilment  is 
forbidden  to  earth.  And  something 
had  been  attained:  something  of 
beauty ;  somethiog  of  nsefniness ; 
— and  thoughts  of  the  useful  were 
gradually  edging  into  the  mature 
year's  mind,  where  onlv  a  wild  pro- 
itision  of  blossom  and  beauty  had 
been  wont  to  crowd.  And  the  year 
was  conteot,  in  its  Summer,  to  rest 
and  dwell  in  what  had  been  done  • 
and  won.  There  might  dwell  a 
hush  over  it;  and  something  of  a 
sighing  might  whisper  among  the 
ftul  heavy  foliage  m  the; summer 
eveniogs,  at  the  missing  that  old 
leild,  headlong  joyfulness;  but  the 
thought  passed  away  again  from  the 
fftded  blossoms  to  the  maturing- 
fruits,  and  the  sadness  became  little 
more  than  becoming  gravity,  and 
the  quiet  only  that  of  retrospective 
contemplation.  And  so  the  Summer 
passed  by. 

And  Autumn  came,  while  the 
andent  Buildings  looked  on  un- 
changed, and  now  indeed  'an  over- 
mastering graveness  rose,  and  the 
fields  and  trees  seemed  thoughtful 
in  their  absolute  repose.'  The 
«nmmit  had  been  gained,  and  after 
41  pause  full  of  omen,  the  decline 
had  come.  The  old  Towers  could 
well  have  foretold  this,  but  they 
knew,  by  experience,  that  the  young 
year  would  never  have  believed 
them;  or  they  held  their  peace,  not 
in  contempt,  but  in  a  lovmg  for- 
bearance. The  fruit  and  the  harvest 
were  gathered  in,  and  some  return, 
in  the  fuller  leisure  of  later  life,  of 
the  old  yearning  after  mere  beauty 
came  upon  the  year  in  its  decline. 
Bich  colours  it  tried  now  for  the 
old  delicate  tints;  and  dressed  up 
the  grey  time-worn  turrets  with 
gon^eous  drapery  of  scarlet  and 
maader  and  rose ;  even  it  began  to 
essay  some  timid  return  of  frail  pro- 
fitless blossom  here  and  there.  But  a 
ciy  arose  of  W  inter  coming,  and  it  cast 
down  its  garlands  juBt  when  begun. 

Yet  some  beauty  still  was  found ; 
for— 

*  Whfti  tiie  fogs  had  posned  away. 
The  wide  lands  came  gli  tiering  Itinnxd  in  a 
freah  and  strange  arraj ; 


Naked   trees  had  got  anow-foUage,  soft,  and 

feathery,  and  bright. 
And  the  earth  looked  dressed  for  htaren  In  Its 

■piritual  whlU/ 

Oh,  if  it  might  be  even  thus  for 
every  one  of  us,  when  the  Spring's 
rush  of  life  is  over,  and  the  Summer's 
grave  earnest  has  given  place  to  the 
tender  sadness  of  Autumn,  and  this 
again  to  the  T)allor  and  sleep  of 
Winter's  Death  1 

But  now,  what  have  the  four 
seasons  to  do  specially  with  Oxford 
buildings  and  Oxford  days  ?  I  don  t 
Imow;  they  properly  belong  to 
Thomson,  no  doubt;  but  I  was 
thinking  of  the  changes  which  those 
grave  old  towers  have  seen.  And 
perhaps  I  was  thinking  more  of  the 
life  of  man  on  which  they  had  looked 
down,  and  of  those  eager  Spring 
feelings  which  are  so  ardent  and  irre- 
pressible in  the  younger  denieens  of 
the  grave  old  buildings ;  and  how 
much  less  of  achievement  we  settle 
down  upon  in  our  mature  years 
than  our  glowing  thoughts  had  de- 
signed in  the  pressure  of  life  in 
those  old  generous  days.  So  many 
bloFsoms  there  were;  nay,  it  was  a 
certainty  that  they  could  not  all  set, 
and  it  is  something  if  not  all  were 
abortive,  and  if,  now  Summer  is 
passing,  and  Autumn  here,  and  Win- 
tor  ha^rd  by,  there  be  something  to 
show  at  life's  end,  for  all  that  gay 
promise  at  its  beginning. 

Watch  on,  ancient  Towers  of  Ox- 
ford, over  the  upstart  red-brick 
pigmy  growth  at  your  feet:  watch 
on,  like  a  true  and  wise  Oonservatism 
over  a  spurious  and  feilse  (so-oalled) 
Liberalism !  Watch  on!  We  live  in 
an  age  of  change— an  age  when  it 
is  a  sufficient  plea,  with  some  minds, 
for  the  destruction  and  pulling  down 
of -old  and  tried  fabrics,  to  urge  that 
they  are  venerable,  ancient,  proved. 
Down  with  the  grey  stones  and  the 
lichen- starred  walls  of  Oxford,  and 
up  with  the  new  brick  and  plaster ! 

And  so  let  us  help  cm  the  glorious 
day  when  our  grand  old  England 
shall  become  a  vile  copy,  on  a 
smaller  6cale,  of  Young  America. 
Let  us  help  on  the  day  when,  the 
'education  of  the  world*  having 
been  completed,  and  the  Bible  kicked 
after  the  Prayer  Book  out  of  the 
domains   of    education,    and    the 
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parish  churches  turned  into  lecture- 
nalls  upon  matters  of  'science/ 
ialaely  so  called ;  and  the  College- 
chapels  into  gymDasiums  for  the 
pursuit  of  muscular  Chrustianity ; — 
and  a  stopper  thus  effeotoaUj  placed 
on  Popery  and  Paseyism  (the  two 
alone  evils  of  our  age) :  —  the 
golden  age  of  man  may  at  last  com- 
mence, uid  the  gates  of  a  certain 
Dominion  appear  to  have  prevailed 
against  a  certain  Institution.  Yet 
it  is  decreed  that  they  shall  prevail 
never.  Words  are  ringing  in  my 
eaxe  that  seem  curiously  apropos  to  ' 
this  train  of  musing : '  And  he  shall 
apeak  great  words  against  the  most 
High»  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints 
of  the  most  High,  and, think  to 
€haD0B  times  and  laws,  and  they 
ahall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a 
time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of 
time.  But  the  judgement  shall  sit, 
and  they  shall  take  away  his  do- 
minions, to  consume  and  to  destroy 
it  uuto  the  end.  And  the  kingdom 
and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven 
ahall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
aamts  of  the  most  High,  whose 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and 
obey  HiuL' 

But  I  have  stood  in  a  brown  study 
too  long  upon  Ma^alene  Bridge. 
Let  me  pass  on,  Imgering  at  my 
fiavourite  points  in  the  glorious 
High  Street;  looking  with  reve- 
rence at  any  man  in  academicals; 
crossing  the  road  with  {^odence  to 
avoid  a  man  with  a  huge  black 
cbeeseoutter  on  his  head,  who  may 
be,  for  aught  I  know,  the  Yice- 
Chanoellor,  but  who  is,  I  after- 
wards ascertain,  a  Bedell.  Let  mo 
catch,  as  £  walk  to  my  brothers' 
looms,  the  charm  for  the  first  time 
of  that  jangled  harmony  of  bells, 
iinks,  and  clangs,  and  olongs;  as 
though  the  air  were  full  of  bell- 
notes  swarming.  But  first  the 
tall  straight  tower  of  New  College 
grows  disturbed  and  anxious  in  its 
mind,  and  anon  two  bells,  after  a 
little  fidgetting,  altornato  clearly 
and  sharply ;  the  Cathedral,  awak" 
cned  by  the  challenge,  replies  in  a 
minor  key,  and  deep^voicod  Mag- 
dalene makes  mellow  answer  from 
her  sentinel  Tower,  while  a  clamor- 


ous following  of  well-meaning  little 
bells  from  other  Colleges  trying  to 
assert  themselves,  hardly  reach  the 
sublime  by  contrast  with  the  dis- 
passionate calmness  and  melancholy 
sweetness  of  the  tall  Warders  of  the 
City,  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
these  speak  and  reply,  and  ere  they 
return  to  their  meditative  belfry 
silence,  I  have  passed,  with  the 
white-robed  procession^  into  ezqui- 
site  Magdalene  Chapel. 

The  dim  quiet  light;  the  rich 
carven  oak,  rimmed  with  crimson 
cushions,  and  dark  against  the  whito 
garboftheboy-choribters;  the  tapers 
that  studded  the  hushed,  mellow 
gloom,  and  that  spread  their  influ- 
ence in  a  misty  gold  glow  through- 
out it,  catohing,  in  the  roof  where 
the  dimness  loved  to  linger,  the 
stone  ribs  that  overlaced  it;  the 
deep, long,  sonorous  'A— menl'  of 
the  choristers,  that  fell,  as  the  tall 
of  a  long- poised  wave,  when  the 
sustained  voice  of  the  prayer  ceased ; 
and,  upon  all  these,  the  mighty 
burst,  as  of  a  forest's  roar,  falling 
into  low  liquid  flute-notes,  as  from  a 
hid  bird  in  its  shade— of  the  superb 
organ ;— all  tbese,  making  one  inde- 
scribable whole,  and  rendered  by 
associations  and  the  long  unhoped- 
for attainment  of  a  Ufe-desire,  in- 
tenseljT  fascinating  to  me;— were 
well-nigh  too  much  for  my  stoicism. 
Then  came  the.  Anthem,  and  out 
of  the  harsh  brazen  crash  of  the 
'  trumpet  sound '  pealed  out  the 
sweetness  of  the  boy-voices,  clear 
as  the  ring  of  the  descended  ham- 
mer amid  the  fierce  uproar  of  the 
forge.  Whereupon  a  strange  mist 
gathers  across  the  ejes,  and  a 
sudden  choking  starts  up  in  the 
throat 

Ah,  well !  it  is  one  of  the  things— 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  are 
many— which  I  cannot  understand ; 
the  repngnance  which  the  English 
mind  is  so  long  in  overcoming 
towards  beauty  in  the  services  df 
the  Church.  It  is  not  as  thoagh 
they  did  not  appreciate  taste  and 
fitness  in  the  arrangements  of  their 
own  houses,  but,  prehto,  beauty, 
richness,  fitting  symbol,  become 
an  offence  in  that  House,  whose 
comeliness  should  be  the  most 
oared  for  in  the  whole  place.    I  am 
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not  pleading  now  the  eanse  of  fm- 
tayBtio  excess,  and  hybrid  BomaniBm ; 
but  that  of  aimple  beantr  and  fit- 
ness ;  ay,  and,  where  desired,  of  a  cer- 
tain richness  and  gorgeons  ritual 
even.  But  it  is  (or  was,  the  absurdity 
has  much  died  out)  almost  fanny  to 
hear  it*  said  (aa  I  hare  really  heard 
it  said),  that  flowers  were  out  of 
place  in  a '  Protestant '  church ;  and 
to  find  a  parish  in  an  uproar  be- 
cause the  clergyman  appeared  in 
his  pulpit  in  exactly  the  same  garb 
which  he  had  been  wearing,  with 
no  offence  given,  during  all  the 
rest  of  ihe  service.  It  is,  I  say, 
almost  fanny  to  be  told  that  it  is 
Popish  for  the  choir  to  appear 
wmte-robed,  most  like  the  choirs 
(we  seem  to  gather)  in  heaven ;  or 
that  the  very  same  hymn  may  be- 
come Bomish  if  we  sing  it  walk- 
ing, which  was  stanch  Protestant 
so  long  as  we  stood  still  to  sing  it 
Yet  these  funny  things  are,  or  have 
been,  said  or  shrieked  at  some  much- 
enduring  parish  priests. 

Poor  men  I  it  never  seems  to  strike 
our  grayeand  virtuous  Censors  of  the 
Press—in  those  interesting  Articles 
(I  nearly  forgot  the  big  A !)  in  which 
our  duties  are  so  kindly  mapped 
out  for  us,  our  shortcomings  com« 
mented  upon  with  due  severity,  our 
obligations  set  forth  with  admirable 
simplicity  (for  they  appear  merely 
to  consist  in  the  adapting  eyery- 
thing  to  the  taste  of  everybody  in 
the  parish,  excepting  to  ouz,  own), — 
it  neyer  seems  to  stanke  these  astute 
layers  down  of  the  law,  that  the 
clergy  are  to  have  any  tastes,  feel- 
iDgs,  preferences,  at  all,  or  any  good 
reason  for  possessing  these,  suppos- 
ing that  they  have  them.  One  of 
the  brightest  ideas,  gravely  treated 
with  approval  (as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction^  in  a '  Times'  Leader, 
which  yet,  at  tnesame  time,  showed 
up  the  absolute  absurdity  of  the  no- 
tion ; — one  of  the  brightest  of  these 
ideas  was  that  which  had  dawned 
into  some  clergyman's  head— all  in 
a  fine  timzy  with  the  laity-worship 
of  the  day,  or  else  brimming  over 
with  the  impulse  of  a  practical  joke; 
— wherein  he  proposes  a  plan  by 
which  a  committee  of  laymen  should 
control  and  regulate  the  manner  of 
ix>nducting  the  church  services  in 


each  parish ;  but  that  all  they  proK 
posed  might  be  yeto'd  by  the* 
clergyman,  all  he  wished,  stopped* 
by  the  laymen;  and,  should  these- 
happen  to  agree,  the  result  of  the 
deuberations  of  both,  extinguished 
by  the  bishop !  At  least  thus  the- 
' Times'  made  it  out 

Poor  parish  priest !  we  often  heaar 
talk  of  tnat '  monstmm  horrendum^ 
&c.,  cui  lumen  ademptum,' — the 
Aggrieyed,  Parishioner,  (does  not 
my  heart  quail  as^  'to  the  mind's 
eye,  Horatio,'  he  stands  before  me?) ; 
but  who  ever  heard  a  word  said 
about  the  aggrieyed  (with  a  small 
a),  the  aggrieved  Parson  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  book  might  be  written, 
yery  pathetio  and  moving,  concern- 
ing the  pains  and  penalties  that  he 
hath  patiently  and  unmurmuringly 
to  endure,  especially  if  it  fftU  to  hi» 
lot  to  haye  first  to  stir  up  the  mud 
of  a  place  stagnant  for  some  sixty 
years.  Truly  he  will  soon  be  in  bad 
odour.  Nay,  hear  the  patbetie- 
tale  I  I  once  heard  of  a  worthy 
man  who  had  to  undergo  an  attack 
of  small-pox,  thereby  melting  the 
heart  of  his  really  kindly,  but 
ready-to-be-aggrieyed,  parishioners 
— before  he  dared  put  his  choir  into 
surplices.  When  he  was  getting 
better,  his  wife  informed  me,  'he 
thought  the  people  would  be  sorry 
for  him,  and  not  hke  to  object,  so* 
he  put  his  choir  into  surplices  T 
I  own  I  was  tickled  at  the  idea:  I 
found  myself  calculating  what  it 
would  take — Asiatic  cholera  at  the 
least,  I  concluded— to  make  them 
submit  to  yestments  and  incense, 
if  he  should  take  a  turn  that  way. 

Poor  parish  priest  !I  repeat  But 
be  it  understood  that  I  am  not  ad- 
yocating  the  cause  of  those  die* 
honest  men  (they  are,  I  believe, 
few  and  &r  between)  who,  really 
holding  all  or  nearly  all  of  Uie  doc- 
trine of  a  Church  against  whose 
errors  the  Church  of  England  has 
plainly  declared,  yet  remain  in  her 
communion  as  ^epherds  of  her 
flock,  with  the  avowed  intention- 
of  betraying  her.  I  cannot  see- 
why  Borne  ^ould  necessarily  have 
all  the  beauty  with  her  erroneous 
teaching,  and  England  the  baldness 
and  the  ugliness  because  she  holds 
a  purer  faith.    Of  course  if  it  came 
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to  this,  tbat  parity  in  doctrine  were 
incompatible  with  beauty  in  ex- 
ternals, nothing  more  could  be  said. 
It  is  jast  this,  howeyer,  that  I  em- 
phatically deny.  I  remember  hav- 
ing it  told  me,  with  some  triamph 
on  the  part  of  the  narrator,  that  Mr. 
Meanwell  had  exclaimed,  on  being 
asked  his  opinion  of  certain '  rich 
vork  contemplated  in  a  church  in 
which  his  son  was  to  officiate,  'I 
mean  the  ornament  of  my  son's 
church  to  be  the  Grospel !'  I  could 
not  help  mentally  asking.  Why,  in 
either  case,  should  one  of  these 
beautifal  things  necessarily  shut 
out  the  other? 

Nor,  when  I  advocate  certain  im- 
provements above  the  category  of  ab- 
<soiute  decencies— luxuries,  rather; 
matters  of  preference,  but  not  mat- 
ters of  principle — woiUd  I  speak  a 
word  for  the  blind  folly  that  would 
force  upon  an  uneducated  pansh 
things,  desirable,  it  may  be,  but  in- 
•different,  to  the  ovOTturning  of 
things  of  hx  greater  importance. 
The  spiritual  interests  of  the  people 
4tre  of  greater  moment,  undoubtedly, 
than  the  introduction  of  a  surpliced 
ohoir.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
may  urge  (and  truly)  that,  in  its 
•degree,  a  surpliced  choir  might 
help  towards  these  deeper  interests, 
sassisting  reverence,  making  the  ser- 
vice heartier,  more  attractive.  And 
that  you  can't  make  omelettes  with- 
out breaking  eggs. 

Where  was  1  ?  Ah,  yes,— at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  in  Magdalene  Ohapel.  I 
«eem  to  have  been,  as  Bunyan  has 
it,  in  a  muse.  However,  I  find 
the  service  over  now.  The  last 
''A— menl'  has  left  the  lily-carven 
oak  stalls,  and  fled  to  thereof,  and 
the  choristers,  pure-garbed,  lead  the 
way,  followed  by  the  hoodless  Demies, 
4Lnd  these  by  the  white-robed 
Fellows,  scarlet-hooded.  Then  the 
visitors  linger  or  follow ;  and  at  last 
we  group  in  the  ante-chapel ;— best 
for  the  hearing  the  out- voluntary ; 
— and  the  long  shafts  of  the  straight 
columns  rise  up,  splitting  into  long 
veins  over  the  roof;  and  the  organ- 
tide  is  let  loose  among  us. 
,  On  it  comes,  shaping  its  volume 
into  the '  Hallelujah  Chorus ;'  flood- 
ing us  in  the  dim  light; — surpliced 
Fellows,    dark-robed    strangers- 


ladies,  azure  or  crimson  clad ; — and 
the  scene,  and  the  associations,  and 
the  Master's  master-piece,  so  sub- 
limely given;  now  shattering  into 
dispersed  'Hallelajahsl'  now  gather- 
ing its  might  together;  now  sinking 
into  an  angel's  solo  of  rests'  acme, 
and  passing  away  with  ranked 
voices,  as  it  seemed,  irom  different 
angel-clusters  that  unite  at  the 
close ;— all  this  was  a  thing  to  hear, 
to  witness,  if  but  once,  and  never 
thereafter  to  forget 

But  in  the  chapel  the  lights  went 
out,  one  by  one,  oeneath  the  surly 
janitor's  lumd ;  and  while  I  watohed 
these  falling  stars,  the  music  sank 
to  low  tide,  leaving  the  sands  of 
silence  bare;  and  we  streamed  out 
of  the  narrow  chapel  door,  into  the 
High,  under  the  elms  again. 

Whither  shall  I  wend  me  next,  in 
these  semi-detached  Oxford  remini- 
scences? To  my  £Eivourito  Magda- 
lene walk  ?  to  familiar  Christ  Church 
meadows  ?  to  the  sedato  Groves  of 
St.  John's  ? 

Nay,  best  follow  the  ancient  cus- 
tom and  regular  sequence  of  the 
place,  and,  aft^  chapel,  wend  my 
way  by  lanes,  and  through  two 
grey  venerable  Qaads,  to  that 
brother's  rooms,  who  awaits  me, 
a  little  impatiently,  to  fulfil  my 
engagement  .and  come  with  him  to 
dine  in  Hall. 

He  is  capped  and  gowned  as  I 

enter,  and  we Do  1  bore  you, 

amiable  reader  ?  Nay,  if  your  Uni- 
versity career  be  yet  future,  even 
the  milaest  platitudes  concerning  it 
will  find  you  breathlessly  interested; 
and  if  they  be  of  the  past,  still  more 
will  the  temest  pen  be  gifted  to  re- 
call golden  days.  If  thou  beest  of 
the  Enemy,— of  the  party  unsym- 
pathetic with  the  genius  of  the 
place ;  with  the  party  which  I  may 
be  allowed,  being  prejudiced,  to 
describe  as  radically  wrong, — ^pass 
on  at  once  to '  the  next  article,' 

Nor  lote  tea  tickings  of  thj  W4tch 
O'er  Uiie  unprofliable  page !' 

Oh,  the  dinner  in  Hall  I  and  the 
rows  of  men  rising  for  the  grace: 
the  High  table,  and  the  Bachelors 
table,  and  the  Commons, — to  which 
the  men  are  very  Oliver  Cromwells, 
quickly  compelling  their  disappear- 
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ance  ;~th6  novelty  of  it  all ;  the  fhn 
of  it  all ;  60  unlike  any  other  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  wide  world. 
The  freedom,  the  fitrangeness,  the  de- 
light I  Then  to  take  a  glass  of  wine 
in  some  man's  rooms  for  an  hour  or 
80  of  chat ;  two  or  three  to  meet  us ; 
not  a  regular  Wine — unlike  any  ordi- 
nary party,  sareiy :  men  with  caps 
woruj  srookiog,  chaffing, — in  this 
case,  innocently  merry.     0  si . 

But  we  had  wandered  back  into 
my  brother's  rooms.  He  had  drawn 
for  me  the  heavy  easy  chair  near  to 
the  fire;  he  was  busy  concocting 
tea,— had  called  across  the  road, 
spite  of  my  protestations,  for  some 
toast  from  the  confectioner's,  and 
had  opened  one  of  those  long  boxes 
of  Huntley  and  Palmer's  Jxcading 
biscuits,  in  which  the  different 
species  are  so  neatly  arranged  in 
their  several  departments ;— but 
while  he  thus  busied  himself,  on 
hospitable  thoughts  intent,  I  had 
a  yearning  for  another  peep  at  the 
dear  old  City,  and  so  strolled  out 
into  the  air. 

It  was  into  a  back  Quad.— a  queer, 
twisty,  out-of-the-way  place,— but 
the  porch  of  my  brother's  stairca^o 
commanded  a  view  of  an  old  gabled 
part  of  the  College.  The  moon  was 
up,  and  nearly  fall,  and  threw  the 
peaked  shadows  towards  me. 

The  cool  hallowed  grey  was  darker 
and  deeper  than  in  the  daylight: 
the  sky,  made  pale  by  the  moon, 
was  speechful  with  glitter  of  stars 
clustered  in  the  tranquil  blue,  and, 
as  ever,  harmonized  most  perfectly 
with  the  old  dark  stone.  Hero 
and  there,  in  some  kindly  room,  the 
bright  transparency  of  a  crimson 
curtain,  lit  to  jewel-glow  by  fire  or 
lamp  within,  rich  in  colour  as  tho 
heart  of  a  carbuncle,  gave  a  new 
treat  to  the  eye,  that,  without  it, 
had  rested  content  with  the  holy 
grey,  deepening  into  serene  blue, 
and  this  flecked  with  snow-fall  of 
stars. 

And  I  leant  against  the  wall,  and 
mused,  and  fancied  myself  in  rooms 
of  my  own,  and  what  and  where 
they  would  be,  and  with  what 
neighbours,  strangers  to  me  as  yet ; 
and  defet mined  that  crimson  cur- 
tains should  glow  from  the  window, 
and  add  a  beauty  to  Oxford  streets 


at  night.  For  I  hold  that  all,  be  it 
in  house-building,  tree-planting, 
doing  anything  in  which  the  eyes 
of  the  public  are  concerned,  lose  a 
privilege  and  fail  in  an  obligation, 
if  they  omit  to  contribute  their  mite 
of  beauty — be  it  even  hut  a  mite—  U> 
the  wandering,  passing  and  repass- 
ing, unknown  world  without 

I  yet  lingered,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  and  found  myself  spinning 
webs  of  fancy  as  to  the  inmates  of 
the  lit  rooms.  Now  and  then  a 
clatter  of  tables  beaten,  or  a  con- 
fudon  of  voices,  and  into  the  quiet 
night  burst  the  nofse 

*  Of  sonCTi  and  dupping  hnnds.  and  hoys^    ; 
That  crasb'd  tbe  gUai  and  beu  the  flour.' 

And  I  wandered  away  in  thought 
to  the  far-away  homes  connected 
with  each  room  ;  and  the  aspirations^ 
and  hopes,  and  tears  bouna  up  with 
these  young  fellows ;  and  mused  as 
to  their  probable  fulfilment,  or  dis- 
appointment. I  seemed  at  test 
almost  to  see  the  dove-winged 
prayers  that  were  ever  soaring  from 
mother's  lips  and  fiither's  heart,  on 
behalf  of  the  bonny  boy  that  bad 
BO  long  been  carefully,  if  not  always 
wisely,  tended  and  guarded,  but 
that  now  was  launched  into  a  posi- 
tion of  self- responsibility,— often  the 
beginning  of  a  made  or  marred  life. 
And  I  seemed  to  gather  the  burden 
of  these— echoes  fn)m  an  old  be- 
seeching of  love — '  I  pray  not  that 
Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  Thou  shouldest 
keep  them  from  the  evil.'  And  to 
this  prayer,  my  heart,  tender  with 
its  train  of  thought,  answered  with 
an  earnest  *  Amen.' 

Well,  I  was  called  in  to  tea,  I  sup- 
pose,— but  'tis  '  long  time  ago,'  now. 
I  remember  that  we  stroliod  out, 
before  'Tom'  went  down,  to  the 
'Parks,'— grand  name  to  the  un- 
initiated, but,  at  that  time,  only  a 
turnip-field  a  mile  in  circuit,  about 
which  (like  marbles  in  some  child's 
game)  reading  men  spin  for  a  walk, 
and  boating  men  for  a  'grind.' 

A  misty  rain  falling  now :  but  we 
cared  little  for  this,  and  were  soon 
engaged  in  earnest  converse,  which 
made  our  feet  fly  fast  round  tbe 
space.  The  stars,  watery-eyed, 
looked  out  now  and  then,  blurred 
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soon  by  the  thin  cloud-reil,  and  the 
dim  moon  made  cold  steel-gleams 
lie  on  the  projections  of  the  towers 
and  spires. 

A  melody,  too  soft  to  be  stidd6n« 

stole  from  eight  bells  out  of  St. 

Giles^  belfry^  across  the  gardenSj 

and  fonnd  its  way  to  appreciative 

hearts.     The  wind  played  with  it« 

as  a  cat  with  a  mouse,— now  letting 

it  escape  quite  across  to  us,  anon, 

with  a  pounce,  snatching  it  away, 

— to  escape  again,  and  for  so  long 

that  you  thought  it  had  got  clear 

away,  until,  lol  the  sudden  paw 

was  Laid  upon  it  once  more. 

Dear  old  Oxford  I  I  have  not,  as  I 


intended  to  have  done,  called  up  the 
actors,  but  have  contented  myself 
with  standing  here  and  there  about 
the  old  scenery.  Delicious,  yet  melan- 
choly occupation!  Other  tenants 
now  occupy  the  rooms  where  this 
and  that  friend  used  to  welcome 
me;  even  my  own  little  snuggery 
would  repudiate  me  if  I  essayed  to 
return  to  it.  And  perhaps  it  is  not 
until  one  stands  in  the  familiar 
streets  again,  after  a  few  years  have 
swept  away  every  vestige  of  the  old 
dear  companions,  that  one  positively 
realizes  how  utterly  and  for  ever 
thev  are  gone,~the  glorious  old 
Oxford  days. 


THE  PIOOADILLY   PAPERS. 

Bt  a  PXBIPATKI3G. 


FBOm>B  S  HI8I0BT  OF  SVflliAKI).* 


MB.  FBOUDE  has  let  us  off  cheap. 
He  has  cut  it  short  He  had 
intended  to  have  brought  down 
bis  history  till  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  in  that  case  his  dozen 
volumes  would  have  been  a  score. 
But  he  has  thought  better  of  it. 
Perhaps  he  is  becoming  infected 
with  the  fast-spreading  national  vice 
of  laziness^  Perhaps  he  finds  that 
Mr.  MoUey  has  taken  the  cream  off 
his  subject  Perhaps,  like  another 
celebrated  hiBtorian,  the  better  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  his  heroes 
and  heroines  the  less  he  likes  them. 
Anyhow  having  begun  in  the  middle 
of  one  reign  he  leaves  off  in  the 
middle  of  another,  and  his  work  is 
only  a  tremendous  fragment  of  a 
colossal  description.  A  writer  of  a 
leader  in  the '  Daily  Telegraph '  said, 
the  other  day,  that  Mr.  Proude  had 
written  the  history  of  Henry  VIIL 
at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  a  piece 
to  each  of  the  wives.  The  poor 
man  had  evidently  never  read  a  line 
of  the  author  to  whom  he  made  his 
learned  allusion;  but  then  a  leader- 
writer  must  give  himself  the  airs  pt 
omniscience,  even  although  the  bray 

*  •  The  History  of  EngLmd,  from  the 
Full  of  Wolaej  to  tBe  Dtfeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada/  By  James  Antlwny  Froude, 
W  A.     VoU.Xr.  Xir,     Longmms.     1870. 


of  the  ass  is  detected  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  lion.  As  for  Mr.  Fronde's 
earlier  volumes  relating  to  Henry 
YIIL,  we  have  '  looked  into  them,* 
to  use  the  phrase  denoting  desultory 
reading,  pretty  often;  but  never 
with  very  much  patience,  as  we  own 
ourselves  disgusted  with  the  per- 
vading theory  of  the  volumes. 
Henry  was  a  mild  and  merciful 
prince,  with  a  special  partiality  for 
the  wives  whose  heads  he  out  oft 
In  this  same  way,  in  his  last  volume* 
Elizabeth  is  represented  as  the 
constant  friend  and  well-wisher  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whilst  she,  too, 
had  the  misfortane  of  cutting  off 
her  dear  friend's  head.  People's, 
heads  were  cut  off  with  the  greatest 
promptitude  and  despatch  in  every 
direction  in  those  fine  historic  days.. 
But  we  have  given  a  rather  careful 
study  to  the  last  eight  volumes ;  and 
now  that  Mr.  Froude  definitely 
states  that  there  are  to  be  no  more 
of  them,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
state  our  idea  of  the  work  taken  as  a 
whole. 

We  certainly  write  history  in  this 
age  with  a  thoroughness  and  care  of 
which  our  foremthers  had  very 
little  conception.  The  modem 
critical  faculty  and  historic  fhculty 
were  in  those  days  only  in  their 
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mfkney,  and  showed  do  indications 
of  ever  being  combined.  For  the 
two  thousand  years  which  passed 
since  Thucjdides  wrote,  no  histo- 
rian has  ever  surpassed  him  in  ao- 
cuiacy  .of;  description,  inoisiveness 
of  language,  vigour  and  depth  of 
thought  But  while  Thncydides 
wished  to  pack  within  as  dose 
limits  as  possible,  the  printing  press 
has  permitted  our  historians  an  in- 
finite expansion.  Hume  talked  a  deal 
of  twaddle  about  what  he  called  the 
Saxon  times.  In  the  last  century 
Bobertson  wrote  a  history  of  Gbarles 
Y.,  and  received  thousands  for  it  too, 
who  was  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor 
of  Grermany,  and  yet  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  Spanish  or  German. 
You  have  a  quantity  of  learned  autho- 
rities inthefoot-not6s,but  lam  afraid 
that  they  are  used  at  second  hand ; 
and  then  Robertson  chiefly  followed 
that  rascally  Italian  writer  Gregorio 
Leti.  In  some  measure  we  are  now 
getting  back  to  the  antique  love  of 
truth:  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  history-writers  of  the  present 
day  is  that  they  most  diligently  un- 
earth all  possible  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Now  that  old  worlds  of 
heat  and  storm  have  cooled  down, 
the  different  States  of  Europe  allow 
us  to  know  the  truth  so  &r  as  State 
•documents  will  reveal  it.  Every  one 
as  allowed  to  take  observations,  to 
break  up  the  soil,  to  get  what  he 
^can  of  the  historic  material  brought 
to  the  daylight  All  our  own 
archives,  are  thrown  fteely  open  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  made 
popularly  available  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Msster  of  the  Bolls. 
The  Spanish  government,  that  was 
the  most  jealous  and  exclusive  in 
Europe,  has  very  freely  permitted 
the  archives  of  Simancas  to  be  ex- 
plored by  students.  The  highest 
value  is  now  attached  to  all  family 
documents,  and  to  those  collections 
of  papers  which  the  later  represen- 
tatives of  historic  families  till 
recently  did  not  like  to  destroy  but 
hardly  knew  to  what  use  they  should 
put  them.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
with  the  present  generation  history 
has  been  written  with  a  fulness  of 
detail,  with  an  accurate  transcrip- 
tion of  bygone  national  life,  of 
which  the  elder  historians  hardly  had 


an  idea.  Another  reij  startling 
result  is  that  we  really  know  more 
about  the  sixteenth  century  than 
many  of  the  best-informed  people 
who  lived  in  that  age.  This  is  on 
the  same  principlethat  soldiers  often 
know  vei7  little  about  the  battles 
in  which  they  have  fought  until 
they  read  all  the  particulars  in  the 
newspapers.  We  now  sweep  the 
whole  field  of  vision— we  hear  the 
various  sides  of  a  story — ^we  collate 
and  compare  conflicling  evidences. 
The  dead  handwriting  of  past  years 
starts  into  sudden  life;  things  which 
were  whispered  in  the  closet  are 
proclaimed  upon  the  housetops, 
and  witnesses  unknown,  unsuspec- 
ted, arise  to  confront  the  great  cri- 
minals of  histoid.  These  great  gains 
to  our  knowledge  of  facts  are  not 
without  significant  alloy.  While 
we  are  making  Uiese  immense  gains 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  fiRcts,  we 
are  not  without  drawbacks  which  go 
&r  to  balance  theuL  While  govern- 
ments are  willing  that  all  the  secrets 
of  their  national  diplomacy  should 
be  dragged  into  light,  their  errors 
and  guilt  be  exposed,  in  calm  indif- 
ference to  modem  opinion  on  those 
past  days,  the  mole-eyed  historians 
of  the  nineteenth  century  burrow 
and  ponder  over  the  records  of  the 
sixteenth  until  they  are  agitated 
with  all  the  passions  and  animosi- 
ties of  the  buried  past  There  is 
also  a  grasping  for  originality ;  any 
violence  to  fact  or  sense  is  permis- 
sible that  will  give  a  new  reading  to 
old  narratives ;  and  in  this  way  Bluff 
Hal  is  a  mild  king  and  a  kind,  just 
husband,  and  humpbacked  Bich- 
ard,  in  his  beneficent  treatment  of 
his  nephews,  becomes  a  pattern  of 
duty  in  the  avunoulitf  relationship. 

Mr.  Fronde  has  worked  the 
Simancas  mine  thoroughly  and  well. 
His  familiarity  with  Spain  has  en- 
nabled  him  to  give  us  an  exquisite 
delioeation  of  the  scene  in  the  bay 
of  Ferrol  when  the  Spanish  Armada 
sailed  forth  for  England.  We  have 
heard  of  his  residing  in  Ireland  on 
account  of  his  history,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  there  has  been  no  available 
source  of  information  which  he 
would  not  thoroughly  investigate. 
He  has  also  a  winning  power  of 
statement,  a   lucid    style,   writes 
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«ftpital  English ;  and  cm  the  whole 
there  are  few  writers  who  can  com- 
pare with  him  in  the  eloquence, 
pathos,  and  pictcuresqneness  of 
many  of  his  pages.  There  is  also  a 
sturdy  patriotio  tone  about  him, 
which  pleases  ns  well.  Add  to  this, 
he  has  that  dash  of  sentiment,  that 
dash  of  philosophizing  which  suits 
the  taste  of  the  day.  But  also  he 
has  a  catalogue  of  errors  which 
might  almost  riyal  the  catalogue  of 
49hips.  We  shall  leave  to  the  sleuth- 
hounds  of  the  'Saturday  Beview' 
to  follow  his  track  and  show  up  his 
•demonstrable  errors.  We  shall 
take  a  broader  issue;  and  indeed 
there  is  too  much  of  anise  and  cum- 
min in  mere  criticism  of  detail, 
unless  for  showing  that  while  Mr. 
Fronde  possesses  marvellous  know- 
ledge of  his  own  '  period,'  he  does 
not  know  much  of  English  history 
outside  his  own  period,  nor  yet  of 
continental  history  either.  Mr. 
Froude  began  his  work  in  the  desire 
to  'rehabilitate'  Henry  YIIL,  and 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  language  of  the  parlia- 
mentary preambles.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  man  only  teaching  histoiy 
from  |x>int  to  point  as  he  was  able  to 
learn  it  He  then  got  pretty  com- 
fortably through  the  reigns  of 
Edward  YI.  and  Mary,  vindicating 
the  memory  of  Granmer  against 
Macaulay,  and  in  other  respects 
highly  gratifying  the  Protestantism 
of  the  age.  In  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
he  began,  however,  more  freely  to 
exhibit  a  rabid  hatied  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  to  run  amuck  against 
all  'theology.'  He  flings  to  the  winds 
all  the  moderation  and  impartiality 
of  the  historian ;  he  is  a  mere  parti- 
san, a  special  pleader,  and  not,  like 
Hallam  or  Guizot,  a  chief  justice  of 
history.  He  lets  his '  angry  passions 
rise'  when  he  is  not  pleased,  and 
under  such  circumstances  he  ex- 
presses himself  like  a  barbarian. 

In  the  present  volumes  he  makes 
it  his  business  to  write  down  botii 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  Mary  of 
"Scotland.  Arcades  amho  is  virtually 
his  opinion.  He  has  devoted  himself 
with  great  energy  to  the  subject  of 
Elizabeth's  flirtations,  and  he  cer- 
iainly  enables  us  to  see  how  very 
txully  she  behaved  to  that  poor  Duo 


d'Alen^on.  There  is  at  times  some- 
thing very  comic  in  his  history  of 
that  absurd  love  afiiEiir;  and  Mr. 
Froude  knows  that  as  a  matter  of 
literary  art  a  slightly  comic  element 
greatly  helps  a  serious  composi- 
tion. 'Alen9on  came.  He  was  a 
small  brown  creature,  deeply  pock- 
marked, with  a  large  head,  a 
knobbed  nose,  and  a  hoarse  croalong 
voice ;  but  whether  in  contradiction, 
or  from  whatever  cause,  she  pro- 
fessed to  be  enchanted  with  him. 
Alen9on  became  her  '  grenouille,' 
her  fiog,  a  frog  prince,  beneath  whose 
hideousness  lay  eiHShanted,  visible 
only  to  a  lover's  eye,  a  form  of  pre- 
ternatural beauty.'  Elizabeth  jilted 
him.  She  had  told  him  awful  lies, 
and  Mr.  Fronde  makes  no  allowance 
for  lovers'  perjuries.  Let  him  tell 
the  story  of  the  ultimate  rejection. 

'  Burghley  could  prevail  nothing. 
The  Queen  .took  him  in  hand  her- 
self. She  said  she  would  not  marry 
a  Catholia  He  swore  he  loved  her 
so  that  he  would  turn  Protestant  for 
her  sake.  She  told  him  that  she 
could  not  conquer  her  disinclination ; 
she  was  sorry,  but  such  was  the  fact 
Might  she  not  be  a  friend  and  sistor 
to  him  ?  In  a  tumult  of  agitation  he 
declared  that  he  had  suffered  anguish 
from  his  passion  for  her.  He  had 
dared  the  ill  opinion  of  all  the 
Oatholics  in  Europe.  He  had  run  a 
thousand  risks  for  her,  and  sooner 
than  leave  England  without  her,  he 
would  rather  they  both  perished. 

'  The  Queen  agitated,  or  professing 
to  be  agitated  in  turn,  exclaimed, 
"  that  he  must  not  threaten  a  poor 
old  woman  in  her  own  kingdom; 
passion,  not  reason  spoke  in  him,'* 
she  said, "  or  she  would  think  him 
mad.  She  begged  him  not  to  use 
such  dreadful  words." 

' "  No,  no,  madame,"  croaked  the 
poor  Prince,  "  you  mistake ;  I  meant 
no  hurt  to  your  blessed  person.  I 
meant  only  that  I  would  sooner  be 
out  in  pieces  than  not  marry  you, 
and  so  be  laughed  at  by  the  world." 

'  With  these  words  he  burst  into 
tears.  The  Queen  gave  him  her 
handkerchief  to  wipe  his  eyes  with, 
and  in  this  charmmg  situation  the 
curtain  drops  over  the  scene.' 

This  is  the  kind  of  writing  in 
which  Mr.  Froude  excels;  but  when 
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ixre  come  to  oompare  the  text  with 
the  aathority  for  the  text,  we  see,  to 
put  it  mildly^  that  the  yersion  haa 
not  lost  oolooi  in  the  transcription. 
Queen  Elizaheth  was  a  great  flirt, 
and  her  personal  vanity,  when  she 
was  an  old  woman,  has  made  her 
the   laughing-stock    of   oentories. 
We  were  afraid  she  was  doable- 
dealing  and  insincere.    Mr.  Fronde 
calls  her  mean,  lying,  avaricious, 
artful,  ungrateful,  and  so  on,  with 
a  long  string  of  expressed  or  implied 
abusive  epithets;  in  all  of  which 
tliere  is  no  doubt  a  certain  amount 
of  truth,  but  w%  allow  Mr.  Fronde 
a  very  liberal  margin.     We   see 
what  he  is  aiming  at,  and  we  do 
not  choose  to  take  it  in.    As  he  has 
written  up  Henry   VIII.,   so   he 
chooses    to    write    down    Queen 
Elizabeth.    But  we  must  take  leave 
to  inform  him  that  Queen  Elizsr 
beth  is  not  so  essilv  written  down. 
She  was  considered  a  great  queen 
long  before  Mr.  Froude  chose  to 
pronounce  her  a  '  small '  one,  and 
she  will  be  considered  a  great  one 
long  after  his  attempt  to  malign 
her  is  pronounced  'small'  indeed. 
His  theory  is  that  she  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  harm  and  for  none 
of  the  good  of  her  reign.    She  was 
not  ooly  guilty  of  perfidy  to  her 
lovers,  but  of  foul  treason  towards 
her  allies  and  of  atheism  in  religion. 
As  a  per  contra,  she  was  brave,  she 
was  frugal,  and,  above  all  things,  he 
says  that  she  was  noted  for  her  uni- 
formly kind  and  generous  treatment 
of  her  rival,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
This  is  Mr.  Fronde's  view,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
moreprooked,  paradoxical,  crotohetty 
way  of  writi]^  history  could  not 
be  devised.    He  has  let  us    into 
the  secrets  of  Elizabeth's  life  and 
reign  in  greater  detail  than  we  had 
hitherto   known,  and  he  has  let 
us  see  how  much   her   littleness 
marred  her  greatness.    But  for  all 
that,  the  greatness  is  indisputably 
there.      Mr.  Fronde,  we  suppose 
by  some  slip  of  the  pen,  cells  her 
'great '  at  least  once,  imd  it  so  hap- 
pily happens,  that  his  own  pages 
furnish  the  evidence  by  which  ne 
himself  is  most  effectually  refuted. 

His  treatment  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  is  greatly  worse.    If  he  has 


chastised  Elizabeth  with  ^ipe,  he 
has  chastised  Mary  with  scorpions. 
She  has  much  to  answer  for,  the 
poor  queen  I     If  Mr.  Fronde  had 
temperately   stated  the   great  ao- 
cusaticms  of  history   against   her, 
it  would  have  sufficed.    But  he  is 
almost  beside  himself  in  his  rage 
and   indignation   against   her,   as 
much  so  as  Burleigh  and  Walsing- 
ham,  who  knew  full  well  that  if 
Mary  lived  to  succeed  Elizabeth, 
their  own  estates  and  lives  would 
not  be  safe.    He  screams  oat  against 
her  as  if  under  the  influenoe   of 
blinded,   passionate  terror.      Not 
content  in  dealing  with  objective 
facts,  he  imputes  states  of  mind  to 
her  which  she  obviously  could  not 
have   ixMsessed,  and   ignores  the 
mental  state  in.  which  she  habitually 
lived.    Mary,  as  queen  regnant^  de- 
tained in  England  without  her  con- 
sent, heir  to  the  English  crown 
evon  according   to  the  Protestsnt 
view,  the  de  jure  monarch  accord- 
ing to  the  Boman  Catholic  view, 
held  herself  morally  jostified  in  re- 
sorting to   evexy   means   for   the 
restitution   of  fame,   liberty,  and 
rights.     Mr.  Froude  is  imable  to 
realize  Mary's  point  of  view.    And 
if  Mary  went  beyond  any  allowable 
lioe  when  she  lent  herself  to  Ba- 
bington's  conspiracy,  it  must  be  re- 
collected that   she   was   virtually 
enticed  into  that  con8|Nracy  by  Eli- 
zabeth's miiusters,  and  that  it  was 
the  one  conspiracy  in  which  Eliza- 
beth ran  no  real  peril    Mr.  Froude'ft 
account  of  the  Fotheringay  execu- 
tion has  called  down  upon  his  de- 
voted head  an  indignant  reprobation 
like  that  which  has  alighted  through 
the  Byron  scandal  on  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowa     Even  the  friendly  'Edin- 
burgh '  does  not  seem  to  like  it,  and 
'Blackwood,'  with   the  energy  of 
old  davs,  pronounces  Mr.  Froude  a 
'  ghoul.'    He  denies  that  Mary  died 
like  a  Christian  woman,  but  died  an 
actress  end  a  liar.  He  talks  about  her 
red  under-dress,  her  false  hair,  the 
scars  on  her   shoulder,  the  body 
stripped   after   the  execution,  the 
fiuse  onoe  so  fair  distorted  by  death 
into  ugliness.     We  do  n(^  envy 
3Ir.   Froude   the  writing   of  this 
description.     Here  is  the  grandest 
tragediy  of  British  history  awaiting 
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his  portraitnre,  and  be  describes  it 
mucQ  as  Mr.  Calcraft  migbt  have 
done. 

After  Mary  is  executed,  after 
Elizabeth,  whether  truly  or  untruly 
— who  can  certainly  say  ?— has  de- 
nied her  intention  that  the  warrant 
should  be  carried  out,  which  she 
could  not  deny  that  she  signed, 
there  is  little  until  we  come  to  the 
Spanish  A  rmada.  We  thought  that 
Mr.  Froude  hod  intended  to  con- 
clude his  entertainment  with  a 
blaze  of  fireworks.  But  this  is 
hardly  the  case.  As  we  read  his 
account  of  the  Armada,  we  recollect 
that  Mr.  Motley  has  done  it  already, 
and  in  some  respects  has  done  it 
better.  We  see  also  how  at  times 
Mr.  Motley  and  Mr.  Froude  are  at 
issue ;  they  cannot  present  the  fkcts 
in  the  same  way,  or  draw  the  same 
inferences  from  the  admitted  facts — 
which  is  very  instructive;  for  we 
see  with  what  suspicions  and  de- 
ductions history  must  be  read,  and 
what  an  extreme  likelihood  there  is 
that  Mr.  Froude  has  many' besides 
his  demonstrable  errors.  That  part 
of  the  Armada  story,  after  the  ac- 
tion and  the  storm,  the  flight  past 
the  Orkneys  and  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  is  told  by  Mr.  Froude  ex- 
tremely well,  and  at  greater  detail 
than  we  have  elsewhere  seen.  Mr. 
Froude  has  said  some  ugly  things 
of  England's  treatment  of  Ireland, 
but  he  says  some  uglier  things  of 
Irishmen's  treatment  of  their  allies 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  passages  are 
pretty  well  cancelled. 

It  is  rather  an  odd  emotion  to 
feel  that  we  have  now  quite  done 
with  Mr.  Fronde's  history.  His 
Tolumes  used  to  make  their  appear- 
ance with  much  regularity,  and  we 
always  looked  upon  them  as  a  kind 
of  useful  pihce  de  resistance  in  our 
reading.  We  liked  to  read  them, 
but  we  always  read  them  with  a 
measure  of  distrust  and  dmappro- 
bation,  and  those  feelings  were 
never  stronger  than  in  the  case  of 
these  concluding  volumes.  We  are 
sorry  on  Mr.  Fronde's  own  account, 
because  we  think  he  has  missed  a 
great  opportunity.  By  an  unfor- 
tunate flaw  in  his  nature,  he  has 
vitiated  what  really  might  have 
been  a  great  work,  and  instead  of 


producing  in  any  real  sense  a  his- 
tory of  England,  he  has  virtually 
done  little  better  than  produce 
mimoires  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire, 

COMMEROIAL  TOAVELLESS. 

'Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in 
my  inn?'  The  answer  is.  Yes,  if 
you  can  get  it  I  delight  in  the 
inn,  where,  the  more  trouble  you 
give,  the  more  things  you  call  for, 
the  warmer  is  your  welcome.  It 
is  often  a  pleasant  thought,  in  a 
long  day's  severe  wandering,  to  let 
the  mental  eye  dwell  well  pleased 
on  that  Eort  of  picture  which 
Cowper  loved  so  well — shutters 
closed,  curtains  drawn,  the  luxu- 
rious coucbj  the  hissing  urn,  and 
the  contents  of  the  mail  bag.  All 
this  may  be  secured  at  the  average 
well-conducted  English  inn.  Some 
of  the  innkeepers  I  have  known 
have  been  among  the  pleosantest^ 
best-hearted,  and  best-informed  of 
my  acquaintance.  The  agitation  is 
absurd,  which,  on  account  of  some 
few  sots,  always  the  abhorrence  of  a 
good  inn,  and  who  would  be  sots  at 
any  place  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  wish  travellers  to  be 
excluded  from  the  good  things 
which  they  very  sorely  want.  Still 
I  am  going  to  set  forth  a  legitimate 
complaint  which  I  have  against 
some  of  the  English  hotels. 

I  got  in  one  night  lately  into  a 
famous  cathedral  city,  and  resorted 
to  an  hotel  which  said  all  good 
things  in  favour  of  itself  in  the 
pages  of  Bradshaw.  They  say  that 
self-praise  is  no  recommendation, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  when  yon 
want  a  recommendation  and  none 
is  forthcoming,  yon  are  ready  to 
adopt  a  man's  estimate  of  himself. 
I  really  thought,  however,  that  my 
host  had  underpraised  himself,  for 
I  was  shown  into  a  most  luxurious 
room ;  a  cheerful  Are  was  blazing ; 
the  papers  were  lying  about ;  there* 
was  an  air  of  the  utmost  comfort; 
and  domesticity  everywhere.  The 
room  was  pretty  full  of  gentlemen, 
well-dressed,  well-mannered,  acute, 
cheerful,  and  intelligent.  There 
was  not  a  touch  of  superciliousnesB 
about  the  waiters,  who  were  evi- 
dently anxious  to  make  all  their 
guests  oomibrtabla  and   perfectly 
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at  home.  I  felt  pleasantly  thawed 
by  the  qniet  inflaenoes  aroand  me, 
took  sherry  and  soda,  reposed  on 
an  easy  conch,  ordered  a  light 
sopper,  and  caught  np  fragments  of 
fresh,  hearty,  and  original  talk, 
wiiich  pleased  me  greatly. 

I  noticed  a  number  of  packages 
iyiDg  abont  this  large,  handsome 
room.  The  men,  witii  all  their 
pleasant,  unaffected  ways,  had  a 
utile  too  much  keenness  abont  them 
— an  unrest  -evidenced  also  by  a 
nnmber  of  Bradshaws  lying  about. 
I  soon  found  out  that  they  were  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  I  only  trust 
they  had  as  good  opinion  of  me  as  I 
bore  away  of  them.  They  gave  me 
&  great  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion about  themFclves  and  on  various 
eubjecta  I  rarely  have  spent  a  more 
pleasant  evening.  But,  alas!  I  was 
not  allowed  to  conclude  it  in  peace. 
A  waiter  entered,  transfixed  me  with 
a  severe  gbuice,  and  said :  '  A  mis- 
take, I  believe,  sir.  This  is  the  way 
to  the  coffee-room.'  I  resigned  my- 
aelf  to  my  fate.  The  waiter  effected 
a  capture,  took  me  off  to  the  coffee- 
room — chilly,  small,  with  horse-hair 
sofa  and  chairs,  with  a  draught,  with 
a  smoky  chimney,  with  coloured 
prints  of  horses  and  a  county  direc- 
tory, with  my  own  very  bad  com- 
pany. I  missed  the  modem  knights 
of  the  road  sorely,  groaned  deeply^ 
and  went  to  bed  vindictively. 

They  were,  indeed,  gentlemanly 
and  intelligent  men,  not  knowing 
much,  perhaps,  of  the  world  of 
books,  but  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  our  own  conntry,  and  with 
quite  a  gift  of  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation, sharpened  and  improved  by 
constant  cultivation.  Mr.  Zlncke 
says,  in  his  recent  volume  of  Ameri- 
can travels,  that  in  his  voyage  to  New 
York,  'the  best-mannered  people 
w^re  the  Yankee  and  New  York 
traders ;  some  of  these  were  buyers 
for  large  wholesale  and  retail  house?, 
others  on  their  own  account  There 
were  about  a  dozen  of  them  on  board. 
They  were  very  careful  about  their 
dress,  and  their  conversation  was 
pleasing  and  intelligent.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  were  entirely  free 
from  the  Yankee  tone  of  voice. 
They  were  the  very  reverse  o 
pushing,  and  they  never  guessed.' 


Similar  commendation  is  justly  due 
to  our  English  commercial  tra- 
vellers. Some  of  them  are  men 
of  great  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  receive  their  clear 
thousand  a-year  besides  their  ex- 
penses, for  services  which  are  per- 
haps not  too  highly  remunerated 
even  at  this  rate.  Publicity  is  every- 
thing to  people  in  business,  and  there 
are  just  two  ways  of  publicity  being 
insured,  on  the  rival  merits  of  which 
I  do  not  profess  to  form  an  opinion 
— either  by  advertising  or  by  the 
system  of  employing  travellers. 
Some  businesses  hold  most  firmly 
by  advertising.  Commercial  tra- 
vellers hold  most  firmly  by  them- 
selves. Thev  have  a  peculiar  plan 
for  them  in  the  hotel  systent  Every 
hotel  has  its  commercial  room  and 
its  commercial  tariffl  They  pay 
about  a  third  or  a  quarter  less 
than  the  coffee-room  travellers,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  I  have  just 
given,  they  get  three  or  four  times 
the  comfort  of  the  coffee-room.  In 
country  districts  they  have  various 
immunities.  When  a  man  drives  a 
gig  they  often  would  not  charge  him 
for  his  bed.  If  he  brought  his  wife 
with  him  it  was  a  point  of  good 
manners  not  to  charge  for  the  wife. 
The  allowance  for  expenses  was 
liberal,  and,  though  some  saved, 
others  made  a  point  of  spending 
at  least  all  they  got  this  way.  They 
are  the  most  wary  and  scientific  of 
travellers.  I  have  heard  the  remark 
made  that  they  monopolise  a  little 
too  much  of  the  attendance  and  of 
good  fares,  to  the  injury  of  the  coffee- 
room  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  the 
landlord. 

It  used  to  be  objected  against 
commercial  travellers,  as  a  class, 
that  they  were  rather  given  to  hard 
drinking.  There  might  have  been 
some  truth  in  this.  When  the  land- 
lord was  generous  in  his  charges, 
the  travellers  would  be  generous 
in  their  consumption  of  port  and 
sherry.  Things  are  now  arranged 
upon  a  proper  business  basis.  Still 
they  do  a  great  deal  of  business 
with  their  clients  over  a  friendly 
glass  of  wine.  The  shopkeeper  often 
expects  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  bagman  should  ask  him  to 
crack  a  bottle  of  wine  with  him 
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at  hk  inzL  The  eommeroial  tra- 
yeller  perhaps  coDsidera  this  a 
bnxden  and  a  nnisance;  bat  still 
it  is  an  essentially  British  mode  of 
transacting  business.  The  oommer- 
dal  traveller,  who  oomes  to-day  and 
goes  to-morrow,  giving  fortune  no 
hoetages,  and,  owing  to  local  sooiety 
no  claims,  often  has  the  credit  of 
being  rather  an  irregular  member 
of  the  hody  politic  But  I  am  not 
going  to  beTieve  anything  to  the 
discredit  of  the  commercial  rooms. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in 
these  railway  days  the  travelling 
bagman  with  his  gig  is  altogether 
superseded.  And  I  could  almost 
wish  myself  that  travelling  bag- 
man, at  least  in  the  more  feivour- 
able  aspect  of  business — ^for  the 
business,  as  one  of  them  feelingly 
expressed  it,  is  not  'all  beer  and 
skittles.'  But  as  the  commercial 
traveller  in  pleasant  weather  gets 
into  his  neat  gig,  and  jogs  along 
through  pleasant  countiT  lanes  re- 
mote from  railways;  and  extxacts 
a  long  summer  tour  from  his  very 
work,  with  just  enough  to  occupy 
and  not  enough  to  burden  his  mind, 
and  sees  all  the  ins  and  outs,  the 
byways  and  comers  of  English  pro- 
vincial life,  and  is  the  honoured  and 
&vourito  guest  of  each  hostel  to 
which  he  comes,  who,  I  ask,  is 
so  fortunate  aa  the  Commercial 
Traveller? 

FABADAY  AKD   BBEWSTEB.* 

Two  scientific  biographies,  of  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive 
character,  have  lately  appeared. 
Faraday  and  Brewster  were  both 
of  them  men  of  whom  the  world 
would  willingly  hear  much  con- 
cerning their  inner  Ufa  We  regret 
that  neither  of  these  biographies  is 
perfectly  adequate  and  satisfactory. 
The  two  volumes  on  Faraday  are 
too  big  and  too  meagre,  containing 
many  letters  and  travelling  sketches 
whicSi  judicious  editorial  care  would 

*  *  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday.' 
By  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Institution.  In  two  vols.  London : 
Longmans. 

*  The  Home  Life  of  Sir  David  Brewster.' 
By  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon.  Edinburgh : 
EdmoDstone  and  Douglas. 


have  omitted,  and  giving  us  com- 
paratively little  of  Faraday's  home 
me  imd  inner  disposition.  On  the 
whole  they  contrast  unfavourably 
with  Professor  Tyndall's  brilliant 
little  volume  on  Faraday  as  a  dis* 
coverer.  The  book  about  Sir  David 
Brewster  gives  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion whiiSi  we  should  so  greatly 
desire  to  possess  in  regard  to  Fara- 
day. It  gives  the '  Home  Life,'  bat 
then  it  gives  little  more;,  and  a 
discriminating  view  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  as  a  man  of  science  and 
letters,  yet  remains  to  be  written  by 
another  kind  of  biographer  than  his 
good  daughter. 

We  must,  then,  frankly  own  that 
we  are  disappointed  wiUi  the  pre- 
sent life  of  Faraday.  When  a  gen- 
tleman of  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  scien- 
tific eminence  undertook  such  a 
glorious  subject,  we  naturally  formed 
the  highest  expectations,  wbLch  have 
been  greatlv  disappointed.  As  a 
rule  it  may  be  broadly  said  that  all 
biographies  are  too  long,  and  this 
is  certainly  the  case  ui>on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  striking  lesson 
for  most  of  us  is  the  example  of 
self-reliance,  character,  and  energy 
which  did  so  much  for  the  poor 
bookseller's  boy.  The  happiest  bit 
of  his  life  was  the  fact  of  ius  intro- 
duction to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  al- 
though the  littleness  of  human 
greatness  is  shown  in  the  humi- 
liating fiict  that  Davy  afterwards 
showed  a  decided  grudge  towards 
Faraday.  The  gleam  of  poetry, 
apart  firom  that  poetic  glow  of  imagi- 
nation which  permeated  Faraday's 
sdentifio  character  as  a  discoverer,, 
was  the  story,  which  is  here  rather 
prettily  told,  of  the  philosopher's 
courtship  and  marriage.  Apart  from 
this,  his  letters  are  often  uninterest- 
ing and  often  wordy.  Bis  foreign 
journals,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of 
the  authorship,  appear  to  us  to  bo 
absolutely  devoid  of  interest  The 
sdentifio  matter  of  the  work,  in 
which  Dr.  Tyndall's  work  is  almost 
bodily  incorporated,  is  rather  ahead 
of  that  individual  of  whom  we  have 
not  in  general  too  high  an  opinion — 
the  general  reader, 

Tet  there  are  points  which  might 
be  dwelt  on  with  some  emphasis — 
the  independence  with  which  he  re- 
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fiiged  hiB  pennon  vben  Lord  Mel- 
boorne  said  a  pension  was  a  hum- 
bng — ^his  love  for  his  mother,  who 
was  almost,  of  oonrse,  nnable  to 
understand  the  nature  of  his  work 
— ^the  minuteness  and  accnraey  of 
his  obserrations — the  thoronghness, 
gonnineness,  and  humility  of  tbeman. 
In  bis  aooount  of  a  walking  tour  in 
Wales  he  gives  a  life-like  account 
of  a  count^  doctor's  assistant  who 
did  not  know  the  difference  between 
nitric  and  muriatic  acid.  At  the 
flame  time  the  doctor  was  haughty 
and  dictatorial  to  a  poor  woman 
who  oame  in  with  a  bottle  and  a 
prescription.  We  sympathise  with 
f^aday,  who  is  severe  on  one '  who 
without  a  knowledge  oven  of  the 
first  requisites  of  an  honourable  but 
dangerous  profession,  assumed  to 
himself  its  credit  and  its  power,  and 
dashed  at  once  upon  human  li£a 
with  all  the  means  of  destruction 
about  him  and  the  most  perfect 
ignorance  of  their  force.*  While  he 
is  in  lore,  Faraday's  Journal  almost 
flows  over  with  sentiment  and 
poetry;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
m  later  years  he  adds  the  word  hum  ! 
to  one  of  his  glowing  paragraphs. 
The  young  lady's  &ther  declared  that 
'love  made  philosophers  into  fools,' 
while  the  philosopher  himself  writoai^ 
'  Chlorides,  trials,  Davy,  steel,  mis- 
cellanea, mercury,  and  fif^  other 
professional  fancies  swim  before  me, 
and  drive  me  further  and  further 
into  the  quandary  of  stupidness.' 
Thackeray's  letters  to  Wb  wife  are 
love-letters  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. He  made  Turner's  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  painter  used  to  write  to 
him  about  his  pigments.    Turner's 

Eigments  must,  however,  have  been 
nd,  as  his  pictures  are  sadly  ialliog 
off  in  colour.  When  Brewster  was 
tired  with  his  science  he  used  to 
turn  to  a  novel  '  that  had  a  thread 
to  it,'  which  he  found  a  great  rest. 
He  found  his  greatest  rest  in  going 
'half-price  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre. 
He  liked  to  read  aloud.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  studied  constantly.  'He 
always  had  some  original  investiga- 
tion on  hand,  and  always  knocked 
off  work  at  eleven.  Yet,  with  all 
his  wise  method  and  his  thoughtful 
relaxation,  the  mental  strain  was 
too  great  for  his  health.    While  he 


was  lecturing  in  a  way  in  which  no 
man  in  England  could  lecture,  he 
also  preached  ahemate  weeka  in  a 
little  Sandemanian  chapel,  quietly 
and  devoutly  seeking  truth,  we 
expect,  in  a  slightly  sectarian  sort 
of  way.  The  manner  in  which 
Faraday  was  able  to  keep  seienoe 
and  religion  altogether  distinct  is 
very  remarkable.  Some  of  the  let- 
ters are  very  interesting.  We  find 
a  gifted  woman  of  rank  wanting  to 
devote  herself  to  science  and  to 
study  under  him.  The  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French  writes  to  him 
more  than  once  on  the  subjeet  of 
scientific  ex]>erimentB.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  sends  him  a  graceful  note, 
thanking  him  for  his  lectures.  When 
the  Qaeen  gave  him  the  use  of  the 
house  on  the  green  of  Hampton 
Court,  her  Majesty  caused  it  to  be 
put  in  thorough  repair  for  him. 

More  limited  and  noore  readable 
is  the  book  about  Brewster.  Sir 
David,  we  are  rather  eurpriaed  to 
find,  had  been  a  preacher  in  early 
li£d,  but  for  all  that  he  seems  to  have 
gone  to  rather  queer  plaoes  and  to 
have  held  rather  queer  opinions. 
He  too,  like  Faraday,  fought  the 
battle  of  life  bravely,  to  extreme 
old  age,  and  attained  to  the  highest 
honours.  We  must  cull  a  few  rather 
good  stories  fzom  the  narrative. 

A  dinner  with  Cavendish,  the  phi^ 
losophtr. — '  Cavendish  invariably  had 
a  leg  of  mutton  for  his  solitary  din- 
ner. On  one  occasion  he  announced 
to  bis  servant  that  six  gentlemen 
were  to  dine  with  him  on  that  day. 
"  What  am  I  to  give  them  for  din- 
ner?" ejaculated  the  factotum,  in 
dismay;  "one  leg  of  mutton  won't 
do  for  six  gentlemen."  "  Then  give 
them  six  legs  of  mutton!"  was  the 
philosophical  reply.' 

Lord  Br(ni<fham  in  the  country, — 
'Lord  Brougham,  being  indisposed, 
retired  early  to  rest  one  evening. 
An  hour  or  two  afterwards  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  whether  Lord  dban- 
cellcHTtt  carried  the  Great  fieal  with 
them  in  social  visitings.  The 
Duchess  declared  her  intention  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  and  ordered  a 
cake  of  soft  dough  to  be  made.  A 
procession  of  lords,  ladies,  and  gen- 
tlemen was  then  formed,  Sir  David 
carrying  a  pair  of  silver  candle- 
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etiekB,  and  the  Daobees  bearing  a 
nlver  ealTer,  on  whioh  was  plaoed 
the  doagh.  The  inralid  ]ora  was 
aroneed  from  his  first  sleep  by  this 
strange  procession,  and  a  peremp- 
tory demand  that  he  should  set  up 
and  exhibit  the  Great  Seal.  He 
whispered  raefally  to  Sir  DaTid  that 
the  first  half  of  this  reqnest  he 
eo^d  not  possibly  comply  with,  bnt 
asked  him  to  bring  a  certain  strange- 
looking  box.  When  this  was  done 
be  gravely  sat  np,  impressed  the 
aeal  npon  the  cake  of  doagh,  the 
ptooession  retired  in  order,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  returned  to  his  pil- 
low.' 

The  Kohvnoar.---*  When,  at  his 
snggestion,  fifteen  or  ^izteen  gss- 
lignts  were  plaoed  behind,  it  threw 
oat  a  nu&noe  of  ooloared  light 
which  delighted  all  who  saw  it  In 
185  J,  having  been  consulted,  along 
with  others,  by  Prince  Albert,  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  having  it  reout, 
be  was  kmdly  given  every  facility  of 
examining  it  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
which  he  did  with  the  microscope 
and  by  tiie  aid  of  polarised  light. 
This  farther  minute  investagation 
only  confirmed  the  conclusion  ho 
had  previously  arrived  at — that  this 
diamond,  large  and  beautafnl  as  it 
was,  was  not  the  Mountain  ol  Li^ht, 
nor  any  pcvtion  out  from  the  orjgmal 
liody. 

Ball  at  Buckingham  PaUtce.-^*  It 
was  a  splendid  sight,  and  I  met 
there  wini  eiowds  of  friends.  The 
Queen  danced  a  great  deal,  and 
there  wss  something  in  her  whole 
manner — so  happy  and  cheerful  and 
frank— and  in  that  of  the  Prince, 
which  made  the  most  favourable 
impression  on  everybody.  The 
apartments  in  the  palace  were  all 
thrown  open,  and  the  party  was 
very  numerous.  There  were  re- 
freshments—tea, coffee,  ices,  <&o. — 
in  one  room,  and  a  standing  supper 
in  the  dining-room.  We  got  home 
about  Ihree  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  waiting  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  lobby,  where  some  ladies 
were  sleeping  on  their  seats,  and 
others  stretched  on  the  stone  steps 
waiting  for  their  carriages.  The 
whole  display  surpassed  in  beauty 
and  in  grandeur  anything  I  had 
seen. 


Prince  Albert, — '  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  an  hour  and  a  halfs 
interview  with  the  Prince,  who  un- 
folded to  me  his  plan  of  a  great 
central  industrial  institution,  to 
which  the  500,000?.  obtained  from 
the  Exhibition  is  to  be  devoted.  I 
have  been  much  impressed  with  his 
sagacity  and  knowledge  and  great 
frankness.  He  told  me  of  a  letter 
which  the  Queen  received  from 
some  Indian  grandee,  addressed  to 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Victoria. 
Queen  of  the  East  India  Company.* 
Mr,  Borne  and  Spirit- Rapping. — 
'Last  of  all,  I  went  with  Lord 
BroQgbam  to  a  s^nce  of  the  new 
spirit-rapper,  Mr.  Home,  a  lad  of 
twenty,  the  son  of  a  Inro^er  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Home.  .  .  Hands  are 
sometimes  seen  and  felt ;  the  hand 
often  grasps  another,  and  melts 
away,  as  it  were,  under  the  grasp. 
The  object  of  asking  Lord  Brougham 
and  me  seems  to  have  been  to  get 
our  fiftvourable  opinion  of  the  exhi- 
bition ;  but  though  neither  of  us  can 
explain  what  we  saw,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  work  of  idle 
sptrits.' 

Napoleon  IIL — 'The  Prince,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced,  presided, 
and  spoke  beautifnlly.  He  is  tfie 
very  image  of  his  uncle  Napoleon, 
and  corpulent,  but  a  noble-looking 
pecson.' 

Cardinal  AntoneUi, — *  I  was  much 
struck  with  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and 
a  more  interesting  person  I  never 
met  with.  His  looks,  his  manner 
and  his  intelligence,  were  all  of  a 
high  order.  He  was  tall,  thin,  and 
sallow,  dressed  in  a  dngular  blue 
eloth  dress  Ufce  a  dzeasing-gown, 
with  red  buttons.' 

Mr.  Dieradi. — ^'At  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Disraeli  yesterday  I  was 
the  last  of  about  twenty  that  came 
into  the  room ;  and  having  l)een  an- 
nounced by  name,  Disraeli  walked 
half-way  up  his  long  drawing-room, 
and  said  tiiat  it  was  a  long  time 
sinoe  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  me.  I  had  utterly  for- 
gotten having  ever  met  him,  hut  I 
began  to  remember  that  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  brought  him  one  day  to  Allerby 
when  he  was  a  very  young  man.' 

Mr,  Qhdetone  —  The  Princess  of 
Wales, — ^'Dr.  Lyon  Playfi&ir  and  I 
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waited  in  the  iecei*tog-TOoia  [of 
the  A  thfliupnml  till  Hr.  Qladitone 
came  to  take  ns  to  tbo  levie  in  his 
ttiriogs.  There  «e  to  be  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  dght^-three 
rawentationi  to^ay ;  and  at  Mr. 
Oladatone  bad  to  attend  a  neetinfr 
of  tiM  Cabinet  he  wrote  to  General 
EnoIljB  to  ask  bim  to  nuke  onr  re- 
ception earlr.  He  made  It  the  first, 
Ifr.  Gladstone  having  told  the  police 
that  we  were  to  be  admitted  carlj 
at  a  private  door,  the;  suoceeded 
with  much  difficult;  in  forcing  us 
pest  the  innnmersble  obstacles  by 
which  the  street  was  blocked  np. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  called  in  alone — 
I  piMnne  from  theawkwardnen  of 
keeping  a  Cabinet  Minister  waiting. 
Some  time  elapeed  before  we  were 
admitted.  The  attendants  of  the 
Prince  and  Princcas  were  not  nn- 
meroOB.  The  Princess  is  tmlf 
beautiful  and  most  intelleotnal- 
looUng ;  bat  I  was  told  she  varied 
Tery  eonBidenibl;,aud  this  aoconnta 
tbr  tiie  different  obaractera  of  bsr 


photographs.' 

In  nia  old  age 
married,  ^d  a  uttle  girl  was  bom 
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to  him.  He  must  have  been  nearly 
eighty  when  he  caught  the  whooping^ 
eongh.  He  was  an  aatonishing  man. 
The  mere  catalogne  of  his  podne- 
tioDS  oconnies  twen^-fonr  pages. 
A  great  deal  of  hu  biogn^ij, 
and  an  interesting  section  of  nra- 
day's,  are  occupied  with  religioas 
matters,  into  which  it  is  not  onr 
province  to  enter.  It  would  be  a 
e^ood  thing  if  Faraday's  wise  ro- 
ticenoe  in  these  mattera  were  more 
generally  obaerved  by  sdentifio 
men,  whco  we  read  the  writings 
of  Professor  Hnxley  and  Dr.  Tyu- 
doll,  and  see  their  ondisguised  irre- 
ligions  drift,  we  may  fall  back  om 


the  still  greater  names  of  Faraday 
and  Brewster,  who  held  so  truly 
to  Bacon's  wise  axiom,  that  then 
should  'be  given  unto  faith  the 
things  that  are  &ithV 

A  Tery  interesting  and  aUe  little 
work,  pnbUshed  lately  by  one  of  our 
most  distingnished  nataualista,  L'r. 
Morris,  on  the  '  Difflcultiss  of  Dar- 
winism,'* contains  a  oorrespondeooe 
with  ProfesBitf  Hnxley,  which  is  cer- 
tain ly  not  the  beet  omen  for  tbe  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Britiih  AsaodatioD.  Into  the 
BoientiSo  merits  of  this  ramatkable 

«ablloati(»i  we  cannot  here  enter. 
!e  are  not  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Morris  fnlly  reoc^nizes  that  after  all 
Dr.  Darwin,  whatever  his  owuoonvio- 
tion  may  be,  gives  his  theory  as  an 
hypothesis.  Often  as  the  nxmstrouB 
character  of  tliis  theory  has  been 
eonunoited  oo,  we  have  sever  seen 
it  dealt  with  ao  curUy  and  convinc- 
ingly beK»e,  as  by  Mr.  Morns.  Pro- 
f^esor  Huxley,  in  a  letter  which  we 
ahall  forbear  to  quota,  gets  into  an 
nnphilosophic  tinte  of  mind.  It  is 
a  great  merit  of  such  biogrq>hiea  as 
those  of  Fanday  and  Brewslor,  that 
ther  show  that  science  need  not 
be  Drought  into  oosfliot  with  reli- 
gicm,  ana  that  if  this  hapiiena  it  is 
not  altogether  so  impossible  that 
religion  should  have  the  best  of  it, 
and  that  men  of  the  highest  iotel- 
leot  may  lie  both  Obnstians  and 
philoaophais,  bringing  the  apirit  of 
reUgion  into  the  pursuit  of  soieace, 
and  the  toethoas  and  spirit  of 
science  into  the  inrestantion  and 
piactioe  of  religious  truth. 

•  'DifficoltietofIi«rwini«iii,iiith»Pre. 
ftet  uid  >  Corrcspaadenn  with  Profwor 
Hailef.'  By  the  Rct,  F.  O,  Morrii,  Rcctsr 
of  Nanbuinbolliie.    Lotigmaiu, 
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•"ICODEKN  Life  at  the  Theatre' 
ilX  is  the  title  gi*en  by  an  able 
Vriter,  M.  Jalea  Glaretie,  to  a  re- 
print of  his  oritdoismB  on  dramatic 
art  pnbliahed  in  the  'OpiDion  Ra- 
tionale' newspaper.*     Thej  make 

*  '  L>  Vie  Modenw  aa  The&lr«,  Cium- 
ria  Hir  TArt  Drunatique.'  Pu  Julti 
CUnlic.      ParU,  Oeorgci  BtrU. 

TOL.  XVJI.— Ma  0. 


both  an  instnictiTe  and  an  amusing 
Tolame,  from  hie  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  and  his  fair 
appreoiatioD  of  dlflerent  actors' 
merits.  The;  also  recon),  apropos 
to  the  above,  many  cariiiuB  fcfttnr«B 
of  PaiJRian  society,  literatiiru,  and 
life ;  ind,  as  the;  are  not  litely  lo 
appeal  entire  in  English,  an  antho- 
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logy  cnlled  from  them  may  be  wel- 
come. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  a  graye  and 
Important  Biibject,  namely,  'The 
White  Cat/  we  mentioned  the  Athe- 
ne as  the  fourth  Jyrical  theatre  of 
Paris,  and  we  advise  lovers  of  light 
and  pretty  music  to  make  acquaint- 
anee  with  it  when  next  they  vi^it 
the  French  «i^al,  the  more  so  as 
it  does  not  lie  .oat  of  the  way,  being 
a  lew  steps  Maind  the  New  Grand 
Openu  Maaeover,  it  has  the  merit 
of  begiDniQg  late,  allowing  them 
time  to  dine  at  leisure.  M.  Claretie 
acquaints  us  with  the  circumstances 
to  «rJbiah  we  owe  ihia  new  place  of 
niiwieal  entertaixuneni 

93be  Ath^B^  is  a  lectwe-room 
tESBsforjBked  juito  a  small  hak  oqbi- 
madiotts  theake.  The  tratisi  ia-— 
and  the  «^veie  semark  is  m/t<mr», 
but  cmr  author's — that  thepss  does 
not  esxka  m  FxsDce  (which  jbm,  j^itg^) 
a  ipLublie  ip  fill  a  lecture-xoom. 
Without  any  great  power  of  liivina- 
ticjii  he  ifocesaw  the  platform  from 
whifiih  Mesfiieais  Yung  and  Legonve 
ooae  spuke  converted  into  tlie  boards 
of  A  playhouse.  WMlst  in  England 
people  throng,  di^  after  day  ajad 
night  after  night,  to  leaiai  cftiemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  frema  Fara- 
day relating  the  history  of  a  candle, 
to  IL^ten  to  a  Tyndall  explaining  the 
connection  of  heat  with  motion,  or 
to  hear  a  Dickens  read,  as  few  men 
can,  pof-Fages  from  his  own  ro- 
mances, in  France  a  holy  horror  is 
felt  for  whatever  can  increase  the 
6pi»ad.af  human  knowledge.  When 
people  go  to  hear  a  speaker,  it  is 
more  with  the  hope  of  being  amused 
than  with  any  desire  of  gaining  in- 
formation. At  the  Ath^n^e  the 
great  majority  only  went  there  be- 
cause the  seats  cost  less  than  at 
other  places  of  entertainment,  or 
because  at  the  box-offices  no  more 
places  were  to  be  had  for  the '  Grand 
Duchesse  de  Gerolstein.'  In  their 
eyes,  the  Ath6ii^  had  no  business 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Ck)llege  de 
France;  they  preferred  its  conver- 
sion into  a  supplement  to  the  Palais 
Jloyal  Theatre  or  the  Vari^t^s. 

But  huujan  beings  are  more  inte- 
resting than  the  buildings  that  har* 
bour  them.  Let  us  take  tbe  actor 
!Bouff(§,  who,  according  to  M.  Cla- 


retie, is  perfection  itself  With  what 
skill  he  makes  himself  up,  trans- 
forming himself  into  the  personage 
represented  1  After  playing,  in '  Fere 
Turlututu,'  a  shaky,  snuffling,  med- 
dling old  busybody,  he  appears  in 
'Les  Yieux  Pech^'  as  a  retired 
•dancer,  who  has  become  mayor  of 
his  commune  and  churchwarden  of 
his  parish .  fi  is  costume  in  a  oaaxpo- 
fiition.  Brass-buttoned  coat,  bright- 
brown  waistcoat,  frilled  shirt,  lace 
ruffles,  rings  and  rhftima  nil  the 
paraphernalia  of  an  «14ei%r  hack 
still  vain  of  his  person,  ffwdija  Jiight 
iiaxen  wig  in  tbeaatsEal  mkL  and 
the  gait  of  a  ftremior  Mtfet  ik  the 
Imllet,  which  there  iaa»  aDMlniBiBg. 
Even  when  the  daBoer  uratks  voa 
perceive  that  to  has  been  used  to 
nourish  liis  lega.  Boufif6,  as  GaiBi- 
betti,  the  once  to^ate  danoei;i8 
not  ihe  actor  to  Umfg^t  that  peon- 
liarlty.  His  skippiiig  step  is  a  mar- 
Tel  ef  observation. 

BaoJOfe,  in  his  numefOM  creatiwB, 
lias  ifooe  as  far  as  art  caai  ^o  wi&r 
AUt  its  ,gp»nd  inapiiration  which 
ifcrMMttiorte  ^oa  at  otioe  to  another 
world.  Sob  only  genius  is  perse- 
Yoring  fitndpr;  but  he  has  taken 
auch  paina,  00  bas  paid  mA  .ooaao 
less  attention  to  details,  te  Jfhe  oar- 
rectness  of  his  gestures  and  tbe  m- 
flections  of  jbw  voice,  as  $»  beoame 
not  certainly  tbe  greatest  artiat  tot 
the  first  CQiBedian  of  his  di^.  ftit 
he  has  no  itarsonal  advanti^gea,  like 
most  other  actors.  He  is  aoudl  and 
alight,  but  he  has  comjiUAe^  tri- 
QttLphed  over  those  drawliaoka.  By 
continued  efforts  he  Jaas  woulded 
his  nervous  tem.perament  to  all  sorts 
of  incarnations.  Good-natured  and 
simple,  confident  even  to  blindness 
in  Michael  Perrin,  he  is  terrible 
with  his  sordid  avarice  and  egotism 
as  Pere  Graudet  In  the  same  even- 
ing he  will  play  you,  with  equal 
truthfulness,  the  Gamin  de  Paris,  a 
boy,  and  Pauvre  Jacques,  an  dd 
man. 

In  the  '  Vieux  P6cb6s'  there  is  a 
scene  which  he  hits  off  admirably — 
the  dancing  let^son.  His  goddaugh- 
ter, a  young  lady  belonging  to  the 
corps  de  ballet  of  the  Opera,  comes 
to  ask  the  retired  dancer  to  appear, 
for  one  night  only,  for  somebtxiy's 
benefit    Monsieur  le  Maire  draws 
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bade  qmte  «liodk^  What  an  idea! 
He  Bhovr  faimaelf  iipon  the  stage! 
A  pabtic  fanotionary  to  paint  his 
fkOb  and  patun  akin-tigfats  1  Avaont^ 
Satan,  and  tonpt  me  notl 

'  Bat  in  any  case,  godpapa,  yon, 
will  not  refase  me  yoar  advice?* 
And  she  begins  to  dance,  raises  her 
arms,  attitadinises,  eats  capers. 
He  looks  at  h^,  occasionally  ex- 
pressing his  approbation.  'Yes; 
that's  it.  Bat  there's  a  movement 
which  savours  of  the  new  school  of 
dancing.  Thafs  what  ballet-mas- 
teis  teach  now  o'  days !  How  riiii- 
cnlons ! '  And  they  call  that  dancing  I 
Ah  I  whatwoald  Vestris  say?  Here; 
look  at  me;  this  is  the  classical 
st^  le  of  doing  it'  And  off  he  starts, 
leaping,  executing  steps,  showing 
positions.  He  adds  the  word  to  the 
action,  he  explains  his  pantomime, 
he  underlines  his  gestures  by  rea- 
sons for  them,  he  gives  a  lecture  on 
the  artistic  expreasion  of  emotion. 
It  is  clear  that,  in  spite  of  his  official 
dignity,  he  cannot  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity of  advocating  his  own  chore- 
graphic  method  and  principles. 

BoulT^  does  all  this  in  the  most 
delightful  style.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  this  man,  so  sure  of  him- 
self, of  every  movement  and  excla- 
mation, whose  play  is  so  stanied, 
leaving  nothing  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  shonld  be  the  most, 
timid  of  actors — ^timid  as  a  debutant 
before  he  comes  on  the  stage. 
Every  time  he  had  to  create  a  new 
part,  even  at  the  height  of  his  suc- 
cess, the  poor  man  was  ill,  reiilly  ill. 
Bouffi^,  always  weak,  has  been  sas- 
tained  by  his  nervoas  force.  With 
a  less  stubborn  will  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  broken  down.  When- 
ever a  new  piece  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  his  emotion  was  so 
great  that  he  was  obliged  to  change 
his  shirt  at  the  end  of  each  act.  On 
such  occasions  he  was  afraid,  and 
has  probi&bly  still  not  mastered  his 
fears.  And  yet  the  crowd  which 
scares  him,  and  the  boards  which 
seem  to  bum  his  feet,  communicate 
such  energy  that,  though  ailiug  and 
weary,  he  has  always  found,  bufore 
the  public,  a  magnetic  power  whicd 
mHkes  him  robust  on  the  stage. 
No  one,  even  now,  would  take  him 
for  an  old  man ;  he  has  lost  nothing 


of  his  Yoloe,  his  spurt,  bis  empbaiio 
gestures;  but  he  only  possesses 
them  while  aetiBg.  In  private  lifis 
he  does  not  oanoeal  his  infirmitiea, 
bat  reserves  all  his  strength  for  has 
darling  poblic. 

Got,  of  the  Th^Atre  Franosis,  is 
another  admirable  actor.  His  Dno 
Job,  for  instance,  is  a  pexsonage 
perfectly  got  up  from  top  to  toe. 
The  gestures,  tone  of  voice,  to  the 
very  accent  and  tic  of  the  barracks 
— everything  is  noted  and  rendered 
without  affectation.  He  has  the 
simple  gaiety  of  a  ehikl,  and  the 
depressed,  despairing  moments  of  a 
grown  man.  When  he  sobs  upon 
the  sofa,  at  his  broken  love  and  the 
memory  of  his  depiurted  friend,  he 
attains  the  most  touchii^  actuality 
Got  foond  his  real  place  when  he 
set  himself  to  vender  in  this  way  the 
sorrows  of  modern  life,  the  emotions 
arising  out  of  cotemporary  dream- 
stances.  He  belongs  to  ns  and  to 
our  days,  in  all  his  ways  ef  tJiinking 
and  acting,  and  the  spectator  is  im- 
mediately conscious  of  it.  OtheES 
invent,  he  studies ;  others  imagine, 
he  observes;  others  have  elegance, 
he  has  energy ;  others  hold  to  tra- 
dition, he  grasps  the  truth.  In 
short,  Got  is  a  real  and  thoroughly 
conscientious  artist. 

Perhaps  the  most  admived  and* 
idolised  of  all  French  living  actoiB 
and  actresges— I  do  not  here  include 
amongst  them  the  Schneiders  and 
others,  who  raise  a  laugh  and  make 
you  stare  at  their  fearlessness— is 
Fr6d6iick  Lemaitre,  often  spoken  of 
affectionately  as  plain  Fr^d^riok. 
He  tonohes  nothing  that  he  does 
not  adorn,  even  the  strangest  ab- 
surdities and  incongruities;  witness 
his  performance  of  P^re  Gachette 
at  the  Folies-Dramatiques,  in  1867. 
Such  a  drama  would  never  enter 
your  head — such  a  promising  glut 
of  crimes  and  corpses.  It  was  a 
posthumous  piece  which  would 
never  have  been  played  had  its 
author,  Paulin  Deslandes,  still  sur- 
vived ;  but  there  was  his  family  to 
be  assisted,  and  certainly  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  to  lose  one  of 
Fi6<]  crick's  most  striking  creations. 

raulin  Deslandes  was  a  man  of 
talent  who,  in  the  popular  dram% 
more  than  once  touched  the  right 
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note.  This '  Pdre  Gkushette'  was  found 
in  his  dnwer.  and  they  detennined 
to  act  it.  They  polished  it  np,  re- 
modelled the  fiamework,  and,  in 
short,  tried  to  render  it  passable, 
presentable— no  easy  task.  Luckily, 
a  great  aotor  was  at  their  disposal, 
Fr^^rick  Lemaitre,  who  weathered 
the  storm.  A  man  of  genius,  like 
him,  fixes  all  our  attention  upon 
himself  and  causes  his  surroundings 
to  he  forgotten.  Fr^^rick  is  the 
soul  of  this  crazy  drama.  In  his 
hands,  impossibilities  become  pro- 
bable, absurdities  superb,  and  the 
zidioiilous  story  haunts  and  worries 
you  like  an  actual  occurrence. 

Fr^dMck's  old  age  resembles  a 
Bunmier's  evening,  in  which,  after  a 
tempest,  under  a  cooler  sky,  you 
£dv6  their  full  course  to  thoughts  of 
the  past    Those  who  knew  him  in 
his  fever  fits,  in  the  hot  battles  of 
other  days,  in  the  '  Thirty  Years  of  a 
Qambler's  Life'  and  '  Bay-Bias,'  be- 
hold him  now  with  renewed  aulmi- 
ration,  calmed  down,  softened,  ma- 
jestic with  his  white  hair,  which  he 
keeps  completely  at  his  command, 
which  he  makes  stand  on  end,  flat- 
tens, or  puts  in  disorder,  almost 
gifting  it  with  speech,  reminding 
yon  of  Michael  Angelo's  prophete 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  with  their 
hoaiy  locks  streaming  in  the  wind. 
The  voice  is  sometiuies  in  de&ult, 
bat  the  intonation  is  so  correcit,  the 
ooontenance  so  eloquent,  that  every- 
body comprehends  or  divines  what 
he  says.    And  then  the  gestures  are 
always   magnificent,  surprising  in 
their  truthfulness.  InP^Gaohette, 
we  have  none  of  the  grand  impetuous 
movements  of  Don  C(^8ar,  nor,  as  in 
the  Thirty  Years,  the  haughty  panto- 
mime of  an  Ajax  who  would  brave 
the  lightning.    More  subdued,  but 
equally   powerful    and   singularly 
accurate,    at    once    homely    and 
superb,  Frederick's  play  is  a  succes- 
siim  of    minute    bnt  marvellous 
details  which  melt  into  one  harmo- 
nious composition. 

P^  Gachette— not  to  analyse  the 
piece,  but  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
Frederick's  part-is  a  locksmith,  a 
pupil  of  Gamain,  the  man  of  the 
MPon  closet  He  had  worked,  in  his 
tame,  with  Louis  XVL  at  the 
Tmleries.    He  is  an  honest  artisan. 


who,  without  depriving  himself  of 
needful  comforts,  adopts  tall  orphan 
lads  and  little  ^Is  abandoned  by 
their  parents.  The  result  of  which 
— through  combinations  of  accidents 
not  related  or  explained— is  that  his 
adopted  son,  Saveme,  happens  to  be 
the  fiEither  of  the  little  girl  Etoile, 
whom  Gachette  has  also  taken  under 
his  wing.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
happen^  in  this  wife.  The  young 
man  once  loved,  and  was  loved  by, 
a  young  woman  who  is  now  the 
Duchesse  d'Aubigny.  Say  she  had 
a  misfortune  befoie  her  marriage, 
and  that  this  misfortune,  which  she 
was  gh&d  to  get  rid  of,  is  little 
Etoila  Say  that  she  renews  her 
ac(}uaintance  with  the  abandoned 
child  and  the  once-beloved  fiftther, 
and  you  have  a  delicate  situation 
ready  to  explode  at  any  tima 

Though  ladies  may  think  it  fine 
to  become  a  duchesse,  they  cannot 
do  so  without  a  duka  This  one  is 
a  yery  demon  of  jealousy.  He  scents 
that  there  is  something  in  the  wind, 
and  suspects  improprieties  which 
may  not  exist  So  he  decoys  Sayeme 
to  his  hotel  in  the  Bue  de  Grenelle, 
where  he  has  a  cast-iron  cage  or 
chamber,  in  which  he  locks  up  the 
duchesse,  Saveme,  and  their  little 
daughter  into  the  bargain.  Once 
there,  deprived  of  food  and  air,  wife, 
lover,  and  child  must  perish,  and 
Blue  Beard  will  wash  his  hands  of 
the  business.  Have  you  ever  read 
Edgar  Poe*s  story  of  the  dying  man 
imprisoned  in  the  chamber  whose 
walls  gradually  closed  in,  in  all 
directions,  till  they  crushed  the 
victim?  The  scene  at  the  Foliea- 
Dramatiques  promised  a  repetition 
of  that  pleasant  spectacle;  but  the 
curtain  fell  before  the  personages 
were  completely  suffocate. 

Their  vital  spark,  however,  is  not 
quite  extinguished;  and  P^ 
Gachette,  as  you  may  imagine,  pos- 
sesses the  secret  of  opening  the  cage. 
Unfortunately,  the  good  man  talks 
of  the  affair,  and  persists  in  main- 
taining that,  in  the  Hdtel  d' Aubigny^ 
there  are  iion  cages  like  those  once 
existing  at  Plessis-les-Tours;  so  a 
medical  practitioner  pronounces  him 
insane,  has  him  confined  in  a  cell, 
and  recommends  him  to  yield  to  the 
cooling  influence  of  bars,  bolts,  and 
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shower-baths.  Gachette  shouts  and 
entreats  in  yain;  nobody  Yoach- 
safes  to  listen  to  him.  LosiDg 
patience,  be  adopts  a  desperate 
measure,  sets  fire  to  the  house,  con- 
trives to  escape  in  the  oonfasion,  and 
quietly  proceeds  to  deliver  the 
captives,  whom  he  finds  fatigued, 
prostrated, suffocated, starved.  They 
will  get  off  with  the  fright,  under 
skilful  treatment.  But  these  sort  of 
stories  are  not  meant  to  be  told ; 
they  must  be  seen  in  action  to  be 
appreciated. 

In  the  part  of  Gachette,Fr6d^rick 
forgets  nothing,  neither  the  emotion 
caused  by  grief,  nor  the  peculiarities 
derived  from  his  trade.  Out  of  a 
personage  of  no  decided  character, 
a  worn-out  coin  that  has  passed 
through  every  melodrama,  he 
creates— and  the  word  is  appropri- 
ate— a  living  being,  full  of  contrasts 
— one  of  those  old  Pansian  artisans 
whom  you  have  met,  elbowed,  and 
chatted  with  about  their  profession 
of  faith  and  their  previous  history. 
Fr^d^riok  is  here  a  real  locksmith, 
an  honest  workman  who  does  not 
look  beyond  his  duty  and  his  tools. 
He  has  the  energy  of  the  working 
man,  with  his  healthy  cheerfulness 
and  his  hearty  laugh.  Tou  should 
see  him  at  one  of  his  comrades' 
wedding,  gallantly  offering  his  hand 
to  the  bride,  trying  a  step,  attempt- 
ing a  figure,  and  when  the  fames  ot 
the  wine  mount  to  his  head,  elated, 
unsteady  on  his  legs,  humming 
tunes,  and  laughing  at  nothing.  This 
tipsiness  is  completely  different 
from  the  intoxication  of  Don  G^sar 
de  Bazan  or  the  insatiable  drunken- 
ness of  the*  Chiffonier  de  Paris. 
Fr^^rick  is  master  of  all  these 
shades  of  inebriation. 

We  have  mentioned  the  details  he 
brings  to  the  composition  of  his 
parts.  For  instance,  when  he  writes 
a  letter,  he  does  not  do  it  off-hand, 
passing  the  pen  over  the  paper 
without  making  a  stroke,  as  other 
actors  do.  On  the  contrary,  he 
wipes  his  pen,  dips  it  in  the  ink  from 
time  to  time,  and  turns  the  leaf 
over.  In  '  Andr^  Gerard,'  he  acted 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  scenes— and 
its  effect  was  thereby  doubled-* 
meohanioally  holding  his  cravat  in 
his  hand.    In  the  last  act  of  '  Thirty 


Years  of  a  Gambler^s  Life,'  poverty- 
struck,  in  rags,  when  he  sits  down 
to  table,  he  has  a  way  of  unfolding 
his  handkerchief  to  serve  as  napkin, 
a  remnant  of  the  habits  of  his  better 
days,  which  is  a  masterstroke  of 
observation.  In  'P^ro  Ghichette,' 
when  he  offers  his  hand  to  the  bride 
to  conduct  her  to  the  dance,  he  holds 
his  silk  gloves  between  his  fingers ; 
he  does  not  put  them  on.  And 
while  conversing  and  arguing  with 
the  doctor,  he  instinctively  helps 
himself  to  a  pinch  from  ms  snuff- 
box. It  is  these  innumerable 
nothings  which  constitute  the  really 
superior  actor  and  give  the  part  the 
intensity  of  life.  And  all  these 
details,  apparently  insignificant, 
make  up  together  an  admirably 
consistent  whole. 

But  Fr6d^riok  has  no  rival  in  the 
act  in  which  Qachette,  confined  in 
the  madhouse,  beset  in  his  cell  bj 
the  fixed  idea  of  quitting  it  in  order 
to  deliver  Saveme,  interrogates  and 
feels  at  himself,  doubting  his  own 
sanity,  and  gradually  rising  into 
fury.  This  scene,  too  lightly  treated 
by  the  author,  is  rendered  singu- 
larly striking  by  the  actor.  It 
might  easily  have  been  terrible.  In 
fact,  what  situation  can  be  more 
dramatic  than  this?  A  man,  in 
full  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties, shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  there  condacting  himself  like  a 
maniac,  to  convince  other  people 
that  he  is  in  his  senses!  The 
stronger  his  protests  that  he  is  not 
mad,  the  more  he  proves  his  mad- 
ness in  the  doctor's  eyes.  His 
anger  soon  is  changed  to  fever;  his 
blood  bolls;  and  after  arguments, 
explanations,  and  entreaties,  the 
poor  wretch  will  certainly  come  to 
threats  and  bowlings.  Only  a  short 
time  previously,  the  same  fact  had 
actually  occurred  in  Paris.  An  un- 
fortunate passenger,  on  getting  out 
of  a  railway  carriage,  was  taken,  by 
mistake,  and  carried  off  from  the 
station  to  the  cell  of  a  madhouse. 
We  cannot  conceive  any  possible 
situation — and  it  is  said  such '  mis- 
takes'  are  not  very  rare  —  more 
dreadful  or  atrocious  than  this. 

Fr6d6rick  paints  this  horrible 
position  to  the  life.  He  has  mo- 
ments of  terror  which  make  you 
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tiUB  eold ;  somethiDg  like  tbo  issue- 
lew  despair  of  a  poor  wretch  arguing 
'with  a  wall.  Ue  speaks,  and  they 
hear  him  ;  but  he  guesses  they  do 
not  belieye  a  word  of  what  be  says. 
His  very  entreaties  go  against  hiiu. 
He  is  aware  of  it  He  tries  to  be 
calm ;  and  then,  furious  at  the  im- 
possibility of  being  calm,  he  falls, 
clasps  his  head  in  his  hands,  and 
weeps. 

In  the  days  of  '  Bay-Bias/  in  the 
striking  scene  in  the  third  act,  where 
Don  Salluste,  dressed  as  a  locriuey, 
compelled  his  valet,  Buy-Bias,  to 
shut  the  window,  it  is  said  that  the 
actor,  Alexandre  Mauzin^  who 
played  Sallnste,  and  who  sat  in  an 
arm-chair  facing  the  public,  while 
Frederick,  who  stood  behind  him, 
walked  to  the  back  of  the  stage, 
saw  at  that  moment,  every  night, 
the  whole  audience  suddenly  moved 
and  then  bursting  out  into  yehe- 
ment  applause,  without  Fr6d^rick's 
uttering  a  word. 

Don  Salluste,  with  his  back  turned 
to  Buy- Bias,  could  make  out  no- 
thing, nor  even  guess  by  what  ad- 
mirable byeplay  the  great  actor  thus 
carried  away  the  public.  One  night 
Mauzin  could  not  resist  looking. 
8tooping,  and  turning  his  head,  he 
beheld  Frederick  motionless,  hor- 
ribly pale,  hesitating  to  go  to  the 
window,  crushed  by  the  humiliation 
and  weeping — weeping  every  night 
zeal  tears,  which  slowly  fell  from 
his  reddened  eyelids.  This  gift  of 
tears,  this  prodigious  artistic  faculty 
of  Identifying  himself  with  a  part, 
so  as  to  live  it,  is  possessed  by  no 
one  to  a  like  degrea  We  may  pay 
that  he  has  actually  and  succed- 
sively  been  Gennaro,  Georges  the 
Gambler,  Andre  Gerard,  the  Pere 
Gacfaette. 

While  Frederick  was  playing  in 
the  'Crime  de  Faveme,'  all  the 
actors  of  Paris  who  were  not  occu- 
pied at  their  own  theatres  went  to 
hciir  the  performer,  who  is  still  what 
he  has  always  been  —  the  grand 
master  of  dramatic  art  Every  one 
of  his  creations  is  a  model  for  th^se 
new  comers,  who  hardly  take  the 
trouble  to  study.  They  look  upon 
him  as  he  himself  regarded  Kemhle, 
whose  acting  influenced  him  to  a 
certain  degree.     Kot  that  KemUe 


had  ever  been  his  master.  Men 
like  Frederick  need  no  teacher; 
they  have  one  constantly  at  hand — 
namely,  nature. 

Frederick's  great  power  lies  in  his 
continual  and  conscientious  truth- 
fulness— truth  in  his  passion,  truth 
both  in  his  comic  and  his  grander 
scenes.  There  is  not  one  of  those 
striking  gestures  which  surprioeyou 
by  their  emphasis  which  bss  not 
been  studied  and  copied  from  na- 
ture. He  is  a  dramatic  genios 
bom,  not  full  armed,  like  Minerva, 
from  Jupiter*s  brain,  but  who  has 
armed  himself,  little  by  little,  with 
all  the  feverish  sorrows  in  his  own 
experience  and  the  dramas  of  reai 
lift)  that  have  fallen  in  his  way. 
His  only  professor  has  been,  in  &ct, 
life.  His  conservatoire  is  the  street 
or  the  saloon,  any  place  where  the 
eoilihions  of  love  fmd  ba^e  cause 
passion  to  flash  out  like  lightning. 
It  is  said  that  one  day  Lafontaioe 
(who  had  been  playing  the  '  Mis- 
anthrope* at  the  Oomedie-Fran- 
9aise  with  gireat  success,  and  who 
admires  Frederick  Lmnaitie  almost 
to  idolatry)  called  cm  the  old  hero 
and  begged  his  counsels. 

'  W^hat  counsels  would  yon  have 
me  give  you?'  Fr^d^Hck  asked. 
'The  first  T)er8on  you  happen  to 
meet,  if  joyful  or  sad,  and  provided 
ho  manifest  his  sorrow  or  his  joy, 
will  give  you  mere  valuable  hints 
than  mine.' 

*  Nevertheless—' 

'  We  artists  can  find  only  one 
true  teacher,  and  this  is  our  own 
proper  heart  Gome,'  continued 
Frederick,  'you  wish  me  to  give 
you  a  leSFon.  So  be  it ;  you  shall 
have  your  lesRon.  Very  well.  You 
are  returning?  home,  in  good  spirits, 
§atisHed  with  everything,  after  a 
pleasant  evening,  a  dinner  with 
friends — never  mind  what  You 
mcmnt  the  staircase,  smiling,  before 
you  Fee  her,  at  your  wife,  who  is 
a  Awaiting  you  with  open  arms,  and 
ready  to  give  the  UHual  kiss.  You 
open  the  door,  and  enter;  your  wife 
is  not  there.  You  look  about  you, 
and  find,  on  a  table,  a  letter,  in 
which  she  tells  you  that  she  has 
left  you,  that  she  will  never  rotum, 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  search  after 
he^jretreat    Heie  is  a  sitoaticA. 
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How  will  yon  render  it?    Try  ii 
1  am  ftll  attention.* 

Fr^^riok  Lemaitre^qnietlyseaiied 
on  his  ohair,  regarded  M.  Laf<m- 
taine,  who  hesitated  a  little,  feeling 
nervous  in  the  great  artist's  pre- 
flenoe.  Perhaps  he  was  also  taken 
by  sorprise.  Abrupt  modes  of 
teaching,  like  this,  are  unknown  in 
the  schools  of  declamation,  where 
the  professor  lays  the  principal 
stress  on  the  accent  and  the  diction, 
implsnttng  in  his  pupils  a  uniform 
mode  of  speech  which,  in  the  end, 
becomes  fatiguing  to  the  hearer, 
and  buying  himt^elf  with  the  ges- 
ture lather  than  the  soul — with  the 
style  of  walking  more  than  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling.  Lions  only,  like 
Frederick,  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  or  rather  pin  him  by  the 
nostrils. 

Frederick  Lomaitre  rose  from  his 
seak  'Look/  he  said  to  Lafou- 
taine^ '  how  I  shonld  do  it' 

An  1  then,  as  if  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  without  any  of  the 
resooroes  of  the  theatre,  he  acted 
befoie  wondering  Lafontaine  one  of 
the  most  astounding  scenes  it  is 
possible  to  witness.  At  first  he 
was  the  happy,  confiding  husband, 
stepping  up*stairs,  huomiing  a  song. 
With  »  oommonplaoe  open  counte- 
nance, and  a  half  silly  smile,  he 
opens  tiie  door,  draws  a  deep  breath, 
rubs  his  hands.  He  is  at  home. 
He  looks  about  him.  Where  is 
bis  wife  ?  She  has  not  sat  up  for 
bim.  Very  extraordinary.  Is  she 
iU?--Note  that  Frdd^riok  did  not 
utter  a  single  word ;  aU  this  was 
expressed  by  his  unaided  panto- 
mime.— He  goes  to  the  bed.  Nobody. 
Has  she  gone  out  ?  He  sits  down ; 
he  will  wait  for  her.  He  takes  up 
a  newspaper  to  while  away  the 
time. 

But  what  is  that  letter  on  the 
side  table  in  the  corner  ?  A  letter ; 
and  a  letter  from  her  I  Why  should 
she  write?  What  need  can  she 
have  to  write?  The  husband 
changes  oountensnoe.  He  guesses 
some  misfortune.  Yes;  there  is 
misfortaDe  in  that  letter.  He  takes 
it,  tons  it  about,  dates  not  open  it 
Mb  veada  it^  and  faUa  in  a  fiiinting 


'These,  my  good  friend,  ar^the 
only  counsels  I  can  give  you,'  said 
Frederick,  rising.  '  Lay  your  hand 
on  your  heart,  and  listen  to  its 
beatings.' 

How  often  has  Lafontaine  related 
this  visit,  from  which  he  retired  at 
once,  overoomOy  and  filled  with 
enthusiasm! 

There  is  more  than  one  point  of 
resemblance  between  this  scene  thus 
improvised  in  a  few  minutes  and 
the  mad  scene  worked  up  and  mag- 
nificently rendered  by  Fr^d^rick  m 
the '  Grime  de  Faveme.'  The  actc^a 
art  can  hardly  go  farther.  This 
scene  also  was  deplorably  managed 
by  the  writers,  and  it  required  a 
very  different  degree  of  talent  on  the 
part  of  the  actor  to  give  it  the  power 
to  which  he  raised  it 

Maitre  S^raphin  is  an  elderly 
notary  at  Blois  who  had  lost  his 
wife  a  twelvemonth  ago.  He  wor- 
ships Th^rese's  memory.  He  fears 
to  make  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
beard  in  the  chamber  where  she 
breathed  her  last  He  preserves,  as 
relics,  a  cap  with  pink  ribbons,  a 
neokraohief,  a  mantelet)  and  the 
watch  she  used  to  consnlt  during 
her  dying  illness.  Th^r^se  is  en- 
shrined in  his  memory  as  a  saint, 
and  his  empty  fireside  still  retains, 
88  it  were,  the  perfume  of  her  aogelio 
presence. 

One  day  when  S6raphin  has  shut 
himself  up  in  that  chamber,  indulg* 
ing  in  dreams  of  his  bygone  happi- 
ness, he  hears  in  an  adjoining  aput- 
ment,  which  is  the  ojQEloe  occupied 
by  his  clerks,  a  song  with  a  burthen 
to  every  verse,  in  which  burthen  his 
name  is  mentioned.  He  rises,  walks 
in  thai  direction,  and  listens.  It 
shakes  him  like  a  ck^  of  thunder* 
The  singer  is  his  head  clerk,  Joseph, 
whom  he  has  brought  up  and  treated 
almost  like  a  son.  Joseph,  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  stngs  the 
story  of  his  amours  with  his  mas- 
ter's wife,  and  tells,  to  a  vulgar  tol- 
de-rol  tune,  how  Th^r^  dHceived 
Maitre  S^raphin.  The  incident  is 
improbable  as  well  as  revolting.  Is 
it  hkely  that  a  clerk,  however  great 
an  ass  he  may  be,  should  set  his 
intrigues  to  scraps  of  street  mosie 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  fellow- 
scribes?  And  if  yon  could  only  see 
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the  olerk,  and  the  heavy,  oafish, 
dolt-like  character  given  by  the 
actor  to  that  perRonage !  It  is  some- 
thing  hateful,  repagnant,  to  aee  that 
fine  old  man,  who  is  Fr^d^rick, 
crowed  over  and  tamed  to  ridicule 
by  snch  a  low,  contemptible  fellow. 

Bnt  yon  eee  Fr6d^nck,  yon  hear 
Fr6d^rick,  and  the  scene  then 
becomes  awfully  terrible.  It  startles 
even  practised  pUygoers.  Hardly 
has  Joseph  flnished  the  bozthen  of 
the  last  verse  of  the  song— a  song 
as  cowardly  as  the  serpent's  hiss  and 
as  stupid  as  the  goose's  cackling^ 
when  86raphin  rashes  at  him,  seizes 
him  by  the  throat,  and  dashes  him 
to  the  ground.  Then,  leaving  him 
half  strangled,  Fr^d^rick  rises,  runs 
to  There's  chamber,  brings  her 
ornaments,  her  caps  and  dresses, 
tearing  and  destroying  them,  throws 
them  into  the  fire  in  a  towering 
rage,  and  then  with  glaring  open 
eyes  gloats  over  them  while  they 
are  being  consumed. 

It  is  almost  carrying  things  too 
far ;  and  the  old  man  cannot  bum 
at  one  stroke  all  that  he  has  worship- 
ped, without  some  sort  of  explana- 
tion and  because  a  low  scamp  has 
insulted  a  woman's  memory  in  dog- 
grel  rhymes.  Seraphin,  adoring 
Th^r^  as  he  does,  ought  not  to 
believe  that  she  con  Id  have  betrayed 
him.  But,  we  repeat,  it  is  best  not 
to  look  too  closely  at  the  situation, 
but  to  yield  to  Frederick's  influence. 

After  bnrning  the  dresses,  he  is 
going  to  throw  a  medallion  into  the 
fire.  It  is  Th^rese's  portrait.  He 
checks  himself.  'No,'  hesaya'This 
was  done  after  she  was  dead ;  and  it 
was  not  thedead  woman  who  deceived 
met'  Frederick  let  those  words 
escape  him  in  an  intensity  of  grief. 
He  wept,  he  actually  shed  tears.. 
Suddenly,  he  roused  himself,  came 
to  the  frtmt  of  the  stage  reflecting, 
searching  in  his  memory  for  the 
burthen  of  the  song  that  Joseph  had 
sung.  He  picks  up  the  scraps  bit 
by  bit,  recites  them,  sings  them : 

*  C£ta!t  por  devant  notnire, 
Dani  I'etade  de  Serapbin  !* 

He  laughs  a  horrible  laugh,  ceases, 
presses  his  hands  on  his  forehead, 
on  which  one  of  Therdse'e  friends 
used  often  to  say  smiling  (he  did  not 


understand  her  then)  that  he  had 
bumps.  'Certainly,^  he  ezelaime^ 
with  a  horrible  oatboist  of  grief, '  I 
haye  bumps  on  my  forehead.  Tiroe- 
enough;  I  have  bumps  1' 

Put  those  woids  into  any  other 
actor's  mouth  and  the  andience^ 
would  laugh.  ^His  audience  shad* 
dered;  they  were  afraid.  It  seemed 
as  if  Frederick  himself  were  really 
going  mad  in  their  presence.  B» 
zetums  to  his  song ;  be  hums  it,  be 
shouts  it ;  he  marks  the  time  with 
his  body,  with  his  anns;  the  tune 
appears  to  have  bewitched  him ;  he> 
tries  to  dance,  the  unhappy  wretch  I 
He  does  dance  in  a  pitiable  fiwhion. 
He  dances  laughing  the  madmaa'a 
nervous  langh  which  terrifies  every 
one  that  hears  it.  His  whole  audience- 
were  overcome  with  fright 

Time  passes.  Joseph  has  sung- 
his  song,  and  it  has  had  its  conse- 
quences. The  poor  lunatic  wander* 
ahout  the  streets  of  Blois,  continu* 
ally  humming  it,  haunted  by  the 
burthen.  The  clerks  find  him  sit- 
ting on  a  bench ;  they  speak  to  hinu 
He  does  not  know  them.  Mistrusting 
them  at  first— and  with  what  skill 
Frederick  depicts  the  madman's 
timidity  I — he  afterwards  smiles  at 
them.  Then  he  suddenly  starts  to> 
his  feet,  his  countenance  stamped 
with  the  expression  of  iHtter  sorrow. 
'  Would  you  live  happily  ?'  he  says* 
'  Never  lova'  With  Frederick,  the 
simplest  words,  the  slightest  ezohi- 
mation,  reveal  the  great  artist 

The  French  stage  finds  room  ay 
casionally  for  foreign  actors  speak- 
ing either  foreign  tongues,  or,  like 
Charles  Mathews,  acting  in  French. 
The  judgment  that  will  be  pro- 
nounced on  theirmerits  is  not  always 
easy  to  foresee.  Success  at  home 
does  not  necessarily  involve  success 
in  Paris;  and  vice  versd, mediocritiea 
(so  considered)  at  home  occasionally 
find  favour  there.  For  instance,  we 
are  old  tnough  to  remember  the 
applause  bestowed  on  Miss  Smithson 
and  Mr.  Abbot,  neither  of  whom 
were  considered  at  the  bead  of  thor 
pri>fe88ion  in  London,  but  merely' 
very  respectable  performers  who 
never  absolutely  broke  down  or  gave 
ofience.  The  latter,  gifted  with  a. 
handsome  person,  had  been  looked 
upon  as  an  exceedingly  proper  and 
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gnusefdl  walking  genileiiiftn;  no 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  the  faToor- 
ite  Qerman  tenor  who  paid  Paris  a 
Tisit  this  winter  did  not  do ;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  Jenny  Land 
always  avoided  passing  the  ordeal  of 
the  Parisian  pablio. 

At  the  Thefttre  Itirtien,  in  1867^ 
Mr  Sothem  obtained  a  great  sno- 
CBBS  in  '  Oar  American  Cousin.'  M. 
Jales  Glaretie  rery  fairly  criticises 
both  the  actor  and  the  comedy, 
warning  ns  not  to  take  the  latter  as 
a  first-rate sampleof  British  dramatic 
art,  in  spite  of  its  long-continued 
run.  Its  author,  Tom  Taylor,  is  the 
rival  of  Dion  Boncicaiilt,  whose 
'Jean  la  Poete'  was  admitted  to  be 
an  excellent  drama.  Now  'Oar 
American  Coasin/  if  offered  to  the 
Ambign  or  the  Gkbit6,  would  be  sure 
to  meet  with  a  decided  refusal. 

The  plot  is  quite  childish  and 
hopelessly  commonplace.  A  cousin 
from  America,  a  backwoodsman  of 
Ohio,  falls  suddenly  upon  an  English 
family  whom  he  has  unconsciously 
rained  by  inheriting  the  fortune  of 
their  grandfather.  He  is  insupport- 
able, an  unlicked  bear,  heavy,  ill- 
bred.  He  gets  up  in  the  night  to 
fire  his  zevolver,  and  dislocates 
people's  wrists  when  he  shakes  their 
hands;  but  he  makes  up  for  his 
roughness  by  his  real  services.  He 
unmasks  cheats,  sends  traitors  about 
their  busmess,  unites  lovers,  and 
lights  his  cigar  with  the  old  gentle- 
man's will.  This  succession  of  ill- 
managed  incidents,  clashing  with 
one  another,  does  not  constitute  even 
a  second-class  piece.  Add  Lord 
Dundreary  to  this  &rrago,  and  the 
jumble  becomes  a  comedy  of  charac- 
ter. The  author,  however,  may 
never  have  dreamt  of  such  a  per- 
sonaga  His  merits  as  a  writer  are 
fully  admitted.  Nevertheless,  as  to 
'Our  American  Cousin,'  French 
judges  say  that  without  Mr.  Sothern 
it  would  not  obtain  a  second  hear- 
ing. 

But  we  have  seen  what  Fr^^rick 
Lemaitre  can  do  with  an  indistinct 
and  sketchy  part  The  same  with 
Sotbem.  He  has  reduced  'Our 
American  Cousin'  to  this  single 
personage,  whom  he  varies  erery 
evening,  correcting  and  improving 
the  portrait  from  day  to  day.    In 


England,  thanks  to  him.  Lord 
Dundreary  has  become  a  type,  like 
Mayeuz,  Calino,  or  Joseph  Prud- 
homme  in  France.  He  meets  you 
every  where— in  journals,  shop  win- 
dows, and  posters  on  walls.  Dun- 
dreary personifies  that  fraction  of  the 
English  aristocracy  which  affects  to 
take  no  interest  in  anything,  to  ignore 
everything,  and  todespiseeverything. 
^hile  certain  noblemen  boldly  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  afiairsand 
direct  their  course,  the  Dundreary 
fitmily  boast  their  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  social  or  political  prepress. 

A  fold  in  a  rose-leaf,  a  harsh- 
sounding  consonant,  a  breath,  a 
nothing,  painfully  affect  these 
British  sybarites.  They  resemble 
the  French  Muscadins  of  the  year 
III.  in  the  way  in  which  they  dislo- 
cate and  bone  the  language,  replacing 
the  rs  by  wb,  drawling  out  their 
words,  and  saying,  for  example, 
'  Ya— a — as '  for  '  Tes.'  All  nations 
comprise  specimens  of  that  yariety 
of  the  human  race  variously  called 
'dandies,'  'swells,'  in  France  gandins, 
and  more  recently  petita  creoes, 
wearied  and  wearisome,  worn  out, 
used  up,  without  muscles,  heart,  or 
good  red  blood.  '  Punch '  aptly  hits 
off  the  style  of  things.  '  Your  ticket, 
if  you  please,  sir,'  asks  a  railway 
official.  'Very  good,'  replies  the 
swell.  'But  I  am  rather  tired. 
Would  you  have  the  kindness  to 
take  it  yourself  out  of  my  waistcoat 
pocket?' 

This  type,  as  we  see,  has  had  a 
great  vogue.  It  has  been  handled 
m  all  sorts  of  ways.  A  vol  ume  might 
be  filled  with  the  jokes  and  stupidi- 
ties laid  to  its  account.  It  was  in 
1863  that  Mr.  Sothern  presented 
himself  as  Lord  Dundreary  to  the 
London  public.  Henri  Monnier 
had  done  the  same  in  Paris  with 
Joseph  Prudhomma  Long  before 
he  played  the  .'Famille  Improvise' 
on  the  stage,  he  had  amused  his 
friends  with  the  writing  master's 
false  collars  and  solemn  talk.  These 
petrifactions  of  an  actor  in  one  single 
character  are  not  without  the  disad- 
vantages of  unfitting  him  to  repre-. 
sent  any  other.  It  is  impossible  to 
carry  an  incarnation  farther.  Who 
would  guess  the  actor  in  the  present 
personage  ?    From  head  to  foot  he 
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is  Lord  Dandreary,  an  elegant  sim- 
pleton, ridiculous  aud  vain,  }  awning 
oat  his  life,  aud  reudered  ugly, 
liideously  ugly,  by  the  pains  taken 
to  beautify  himself.  How  perfectly 
everything  iu  the  swell  is  studied, 
from  the  aifected  walk  to  the  little 
laugh  which  strongly  resembles  a 
turk^y^s  gobble  1  Uow  well  the 
accessories  are  chosen  in  the  toilette 
sceue,  where  the  dandy  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  treasury  of  hair 
bruhhes,  dyes,  pomades,  and  wa^^hesl 

Moreover,  say  his  French  critics, 
Mr.  Hothern  does  not  exaggerate  or 
break  out  into  caricature.  He  is 
conscientiously  scrupulous  in  this 
respect.  And  then  tbey  point  out 
the  peculiarities  of  Engiinh  art, 
which  ishingularly  national  in  every 
branch.  At  an  exhibiti<m  of  paint- 
ings, when  you  walk  through  the 
galleries,  you  have  no  need  to  ask 
whether  >ou  are  in  the  English  sec- 
tion; you  have  only  to  look  at  the 
pictures.  Everything  in  them  is 
English,  from  the  colour  of  the  hair 
to  the  materials  of  the  garments. 
You  have  crossed  the  Channel  at  a 
single  bound,  and  are  actually  in 
England.  The  same  is  the  ca>e  in 
theatrical  matters.  The  pieces  may 
be  trauslattd,  adapted,  imitated  from 
a  foreign  stage ;  they  are  naturalised 
by  the  careful,  excessively  scrupu- 
lous fashion  in  which  the  actors  get 
them  up. 

Madame  Ristori's  company  was  a 
striking  instance  how  careless  Ita- 
lians are  alK)ut  the  minor  details  of 
THise  en  achue  aud  costume.  The 
English  genius  reveals  itself  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  quality.  Their 
actors  play,  as  Frith  aud  Mulready 
paint,  without  forgetting  a  slit  in  8 
pantaloon,  a  wrinkle  in  the  oornei 
of  an  eye,  a  grain  of  dust  Doei 
the  scenery  represent  a  country 
nook?  It  resembles  one  of  Con- 
stable's landscapes.  Every  pains  is 
taken  to  render  it  more  truthful 
and  striking.  The  boards  are  co* 
▼ered  with  a  carpet  of  green ;  the 
actret'S  who  plays  the  farmer's  wife 
washes  her  hands  with  soft  soap. 
Nothing  is  neglected  to  complete 
the  illusion,  and  everything  recalls 
the  actualities  of  life  by  a  special 
and  very  attractive  realism.  Oim 
of  Pickaas's  novels^  a  picture  by 


Millais,  and  an  Engliah  comedy, 
produce  the  very  same  irafHressieii. 
The  reason  is  that  English  art»  in 
its  most  diverse  manifestations,  iiom 
literature  to  sculpture,  has  a  national 
fliivpur,  which  is  one  of  its  merits 
as  well  as  one  of  its  faults.  The 
audience,  almost  entirely  English, 
shDwed  how  it  appreciated  this  care- 
ful finish.  Their  applause  was  deaf- 
ening. The  French  also  applauded 
gallantly,  to  welcome  the  foreign 
artists.  Moreover,  Mr.  Sothern  was 
supported  by  actors  of  talent.  The 
gentleman  who  played  the  Americaa 
cousin  was  very  amot^ing  and  ori- 
ginal, and  the  French  were  charmed, 
almost  astonished,  by  the  graoe  of 
Miss  Rose  Heuney — ^another  dra- 
matic success  abroad — who  played  a 
farmeress  to  the  life,  and  admirably 
led  otf  a  '  national  country  danoe,* 
which  was  encored. 

M/idame  Ristori's  second  visit  to 
Paris,  in  1867,  although  her  repu- 
tation was  too  well  established  to 
make  it  other  than  a  success,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  turn  out  the 
triumph  that  it  had  been  ten  yeacs 
previously,  for  the  strange  but  sim- 
ple reason  that  Rachel  was  dead. 
The  Parisian  public  occasionally 
resembles  those  coquettes  i»hf>  oS&t 
their  hand  to  an  acquaintance  solely 
to  make  another  die  of  rage.  There 
had  been  a  rupture  between  it  and 
Mademoiselle  Rachel.  All  friendly 
relations  were  suspended.  The  trar 
gedian  had  migrated  from  Paiis  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  gossips  were 
not  wanting  who  beheved  her  capa- 
ble of  taking  part  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  of  siding  with  Bnasia 
against  France.  The  public  who 
had  filled  her  pockets  with  national 
five-franc  pieces  bore  her  a  grudge 
for  accepting  roubles  from  foreigii 
hands.  The  breach,  absurd  as  it 
may  seem,  was  complete. 

At  that  moment  Madame  Ristori 
appeared.  She  posBe8^ed,  and  still 
possesses,  incontestable  talent.  They 
received  her  with  open  anus,  and  at 
once  mounted  her  on  a  pedestal 
Rachel  received  as  so  many  Btaks 
every  roimd  of  applause  bestowed 
on  her  rival,  and  the  fame  of  Ade- 
laiide  Ristori  swelled  to  hyperbolical 
proportions.  Althoogh  their  en- 
thusiasm has  once  caUned  dowB» 
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the  Italian  personator  of  Medea  and 
Myrrha  may  lay  claim  to  undisputed 
honours.  As  Elisabetta,  Qaeen  of 
Eoglaod,  Bistori  was  less  effective 
than  as  Maria  Stuarda.  The  banghty 
part  of  the  virgin  despot  lees  accords 
with  her  powers  than  the  resigned 
but  still  prood  personage  of  her 
TictioL  She  earned  plenty  of  bou- 
qnets  and  bravos,  and  well  deserved 
tbem.  Like  Fr^d^rick,  Madame 
Bistori  is  the  soul  of  the  piece ;  and 
when  she  is  not  on  the  stage,  people 
look  about  the  house  and  cease  to 
listen.  This  may  in  some  measure 
bo  the  fault  of  her  oompaoy,  who, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions^  were 
but  moderate  actors. 

The  Parisian  public,  moreover, 
has  an  eye  as  hard  to  please  as  their 
ear.  They  must  have  good  scenery 
and  an  ati e  oipt  at  illusioo.  They  will 
never  adoiit^  for  instanoe,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth's  court  is  composed  of 
four  men-at-arms  and  an  equally 
eonsiderable  number  of  nobles.  For 
some  time  past  they  have  been  iin« 
accustomed  to  conventional  trouba- 
dour costume,  and  the  Italian  way 
of  gettiug  up  their  pieces  will  al- 
ways be  apt  to  make  them  smile.  In 
Italy  they  are  not  partiimlar  about 
local  oolouriog.  In  changing  the 
flcenes,  whether  the  story  is  laid  in 
the  middle  agee  or  in  classic  anti- 
quity, the  furniture  will  be  removed 
by  footmen  dressed  in  the  laced 
liveries  of  Louis  XV.,  and  a  really 
handi'Ome  scene  will  be  spoiled  by 
the  introduction  of  an  anachronism. 

In  Madame  Bistori's  company  at 
the  Theatre  Italien  all  the  lords  of 
Elizabeth's  court  were  costumed  as 
opera-lingers.  Others,  in  Maria 
Stnarda,  clad  in  doublets  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  elbowed  their  com- 
zadee  disguised  as  carnival  mous- 
quetaires.  Then,  as  Sfion  as  their 
speech  was  decliimed,  or  their  scraps 
of  repartee  thrown  into  the  dialogue, 
they  hastily  set  three  steps  baok- 
warals,  and  seemed  to  take  no  further 
Interest  in  the  action,  exactly  like  a 
tenor  who,  as  soon  as  be  has  suag 
lits  bravura,  oTidently  manifests  a 
fltnmg  desire  to  take  refuge  in  the 
wings. 

This  is  a  general  &ult  with  most 
Italian  acton.  Their  voice  alone  is 
While  their  lips  are 


uttering  warm  protestations  of  love 
or  dta^ily  threats,  their  countenance 
remai  ns  cal m  and  unmoved.  Hardly 
do  they  knit  their  brows ;  there  is 
no  play  of  the  physiognomy,  very 
few  gestures,  for — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Neapolitans  and  the  na- 
tional buffoons — ^the  Italian  actors 
are  sober  in  their  gestures  to  a  de- 
gree which  surprises  those  who 
expect  some  marked  manifestation 
of  southern  passion. 

It  has  been  asked,  Why  need  they 
trouble  themselves  about  gestures, 
when  their  harmonious  language 
adapts  itself  so  admirably  to  the 
expression  of  every  emotion  ?  Tele- 
graphic movements  were  invented 
to  help  those  whp  cannot  speak  to 
each  other.  But  the  great  majority 
of  Italian  actors  are  far  too  depen- 
dent upon  the  prompter.  They 
have  either  not  the  time  or  the  in- 
dustry to  get  their  parts  properly 
by  heart;  and  our  own  theory  is, 
that  the  attention  which  ought  to 
be  bestowed  in  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word  is  entirely  occupied  in 
catching  the  words  as  supplied  by 
the  prompter. 

Otten  their  utterance  is  a  sort  of 
recitative,  which  is  not  without  its 
oharm,  causing  you  even  to  forget 
the  deficiencies  of  their  scenery  or 
rendering  scenery  unnecessary.  In 
day  theatres,  as  in  the  old  Boman 
amphitheatre  at  Verona,  they  play 
whole  dramas  in  the  open  sunshine, 
almost  without  a  back  scene,  with 
no  paint  on  the  actors*  cheeks,  and 
in  any  procurable  costume.  The 
audience,  seated  on  the  rough  stone 
steps,  cares  little  about  the  decora- 
tions or  the  dresses.  It  listens  to 
the  music  of  Italian  speech,  and  is 
as  much  touched  by  professions  of 
affection  and  cries  of  despair  as  it 
could  be  by  theatrical  performances 
conducted  in  the  usual  way.  It 
forgets,  or  is  ignorant  of,  dramatic 
eonvention»ilities ;  whereas  in  Paris 
the  least  Folecism  which  strikes  the 
eye  offends  as  much  as  a  fault  in 
speal(  ing  would  shock  the  ear.  Thus, 
for  instance,  when  the  Parisians  see 
Elisnbeth,  Queen  of  England,  enter, 
and  hear  her  speak  French,  the 
thing  raems  quite  natural;  whilst 
they  are,  if  not  shoeked,  at  least 
•nmrised  to  hear  tba  same  "RiMyiiah 
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Elizabeth  speak  Italian.  In  like 
manner  they  distort '  London*  into 
'Londres* — and  indeed  take  the 
same  liberties  with  almost  all  proper 
names — but  they  smile  when  Italians 
presume  to  call  Paris '  Parigi.'  Why 
do,  not  only  Madame  Ristori,  but 
also  her  companions,  appear  supe- 
rior in  Medea  and  Myrrha?  The 
reason  is  that,  in  antique  subjects. 


the  spectator  is  out  of  his  depths 
and  avows  his  ignoranca  He  is 
not  then  offended  by  details  which 
may  or  may  not  be  incorrect,  Tra- 
gedy having  loDg  accastomed  him 
to  an  idealised  theatre,  which  he 
accepts  as  traditional  and  without 
requiring  an  inventory  of  its  ward- 
robe. 


THE  STOET  OP  A  CASHMERE  SHAWL 


I  WAS  travelling  down  country 
from  *  the  Hills,' or,  as  we  should 
less  irreverently  sa^  in  England,  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  I  was  halt- 
ing at  Meerut,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  the  best  station  in  the 
Korth  Western  Provinces.  I  had 
put  up  at  the  d&k  bungalow,  which, 
as  everybody  knows  also,  is  a  rest- 
ing-hou£e  for  travellers  by  the  road. 
People  go  by  the  rail  now,  and  dftk 
buDgalows  have  nearly  disappeared, 
so  I  may  as  well  mention  what  the 
place  was  like. 

Outsido  you  saw  simply  a  low 
house  with  a  high  roof,  the  latter 
covered  with  thatch ;  a  verandah  in 
the  front  and  rear,  supported  by 
pillars  covered  with  a  hard  compo- 
sition called  chunam ;  openings 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  doors 
and  windows,  guarded  by  green 
blinds,  called  jilmiU  in  India  and 
jalouBtes  in  France,  and  not  called 
at  all  in  England,  where  they  are 
little  known ;  the  whole  standing  in 
an  enclueure,  kaown  as  a  compound, 
containing  httle  else  than  a  cook- 
house and  a  couple  of  huts  for  ser- 
vants. Inside  you  find  yourself  in 
one  of  the  two  principal  apartments 
—as  dreary  a  place  as  could  conve- 
niently be  made  of  foar  whitewashed 
walls,  a  chunam  floor,  and  a  ceiling 
of  stretched  canvap,  threatening  to 
give  way  in  some  places,  and  flap- 
ping unpleasantly  whenever  the 
wind  blows.  A  roagh  table  of  toon 
wood,  three  chairs,  and  the  chronic 
bedstead  of  the  country,  called  a 
churpny,  completes  the  f amiture  of 
the  place,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  bookcase  against  the  wall, 
where  a  tract  society  deposits  some 


improving  publications  for  the  use 
of  travellers. 

I  had  tsken  my  bath  in  the  ad- 
joining little  den  devoted  to  the 
purpose  (that  is  to  say,  I  had 
poured  a  dozen  chatties  of  water 
over  my  head,  in  the  primitive 
fiMihion  of  the  country),  and  was 
lounging  in  the  verandah,  in  an 
elegant  nSgliyS  costume,  while  the 
khansamah  was  preparing  the  ine- 
vitable spatchcock,  eggs,  and  tea 
for  my  breakfast,  when  i  beard  the 
sound  of  hoofs,  and  immediately 
saw  a  stranger,  who  rode  into  the 
compound  and  saluted  me. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  English- 
man, unexceptionably  mounted,  and 
dressed  in  a  style  which  in  England 
we  should  consider  a  cross  between 
a  cricketing  and  a  shooting  cos- 
tume. 

*I  am  speaking,  I  think,  to  Mr. 
-^— ,'  said  he. 

I  bowed  acquiescence. 

'I  was  in  here  an  hour  ago,  making 
some  inquiries  about  a  murder 
which  has  taken  place  not  &r  off— 
saw  your  name  on  your  baggage, 
but  would  not  disturb  you  then. 
You  have  not  breakfasted,  I  hope. 
My  name  is  Welwyn.' 

I  knew  the  name  well— it  was 
that  of  a  high  official  of  the  station, 
and  we  both  belonged  to  the  same 
service.  The  result  of  a  short  con- 
versation was,  that  I  made  the  khan- 
samah a  present  of  my  break&st, 
and  had  myself  and  my  baggage 
removed  to  the  house  of  my  new 
acquaintance. 

Such  a  charming  house  it  was. 
Nothing  like  the  dftk  bungalow,  yon 
may  be  sure.    It  stood  in  a  guden 
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rich  with  foliage  asd  flowers.  It 
was  of  Tery  Uurge  size,  though  it 
bad  no  upper  story,  and  was  sor- 
mounted  by  the  nsnal  thatched 
roof.  The  rows  of  open  jilmiU  on 
tiie  two  sides  presented  to  Tiew  in- 
dicated a  large  amount  of  interior 
accommodation,  and  you  could  see 
some  of  the  apartments  inside 
through  the  chicks  used  to  keep  out 
the  flies.  The  front  yerandah  was 
of  enormous  size,  and  peopled  by  a 
little  colony  of  seryants— chuppras- 
sies,  bearers,  and  a  couple  of  ayahs 
— to  say  nothing  of  a  natire  sentry 
who  paced  up  and  down.  All  rose 
as  we  approached  and  made  then: 
salaams,  even  to  a  tailor  who  was 
seated  in  a  comer  engaged  with 
some  gauzy  articles  of  female  cos- 
tome.  It  was  a  very  prosperous- 
looking  mansion  in  every  respect ; 
and  the  impression  was  completed 
when  we  entered  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  luxuriously  furnished, 
adorned  everywhere  with  flowers, 
and  enriched  with  works  of  art 
upon  the  walls — objects  not  very 
common  in  the  upper  provinces  of 
India. 

Half  reclining  on  an  ottoman  was 
a  lady,  reading  a  novel.  Such  a 
charming  lady  I  I  knew  her  well  by 
reputation  as  the  beauty  of  the  sta- 
tion—everybody hears  of  everybody 
else  in  India,  so  that  they  are  in  the 
same  presidenpy.  But  I  was  not 
prepared  to  find  the  reputation  so 
well  deserved,  for  ladies  are  so  fre- 
Tcrenced  among  Anglo-Indians  ijiat 
their  charms  are  apt  to  get  ex- 
aggerated by  description.  Not  that 
she  was  a  person  to  take  your  admt* 
ration  by  storm.  Hers  was  a  pretty 
little  compact  style  of  beauty,  and 
cue  of  her  chief  charms  was  a  per- 
fading  expression  of  indolence  which 
centered  itself  in  her  eyes.  But  it 
was  the  indolence  of  command,  and 
I  soon  found  that  Mrs.  Welwyn  was 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  have  her 
own  way.  She  was  quite  young,  I 
may  also  remark,  and  had  been  only 
two  years  in  the  country. 
**  Her  husband  presented  me  in  doe 
form,  and  then  hurried  away,  to 
make  his  toilette  for  breakfiftat  We 
were  complete  friends  by  the  time 
he  returned.  I  had  learned  many 
personal  particulars  concerning  her- 


self, and  was  placed  in  possessianof 
a  very  flur  summary  of  her  tastes 
and  opinions :  on  the  other  hand,  I 
had  imparted  as  much  about  myself 
as  was  likely  to  conv^  a  flattering 
impression,  and  had  of  course  men- 
tioned, among  other  things,  that  I 
was  on  my  way  home  to  England. 

This  gave  Mrs.  Welwvn  an  idea. 
During  breakfast  she  said — 

'Charles,  as  Mr.  —  is  going 
home,  he  can  take  that  shawl  for 
Sophie.  She  is  my  favourite  sister, 
and  you  know  I  promised  her  fidth- 
folly.' 

You  see  this  imperious  lady  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  request 
my  services. 

'  "  That "  shawl  has  first  to  be 
procured/  remarked  her  husband. 

'Ohl  that  IB  easy.*  Tea  chup- 
prassee  who  had  just  brought  in  a 
note,  '  Cashmere  ka  Euppra  wallah 
bulao.' 

'  I  will  see  if  it  is  of  any  use  to 
call  him,'  said  her  husband ;  '  but  I 
think  there  is  a  good  man  in  the 
bazaar.'  And  he  gave  some  more 
definite  directions  to  the  attendant. 

In  less  than  an  hour  a  travelling 
merchant,  well  known  in  the  sta- 
tion, made  his  appearance  in  the 
▼enmdah,  accompanied  by  two  coo- 
lies carrying  large  bf^es  of  merchan- 
dize. A  great  doth  was  spread 
upon  the  ground,  and  upon  this  his 
wares  were  soon  unrolled  and  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage. 

I  admired  one  in  which  I  thought 
the  colours  were  particularly  well 
harmonized.  Mrs.  Welwvn  tossed 
it  aside,  saying — 

'  Oh  I  that  is  not  of  the  best  kind. 
You  see  it  is  worked  upon  a  plain 
material,  on  one  side.  The  woven 
ones — those  that  have  the  pattern 
and  the  fabric  all  woven  together — 
those  are  the  best.' 

*  They  are  certainly  the  most  ex- 
pensive,' said  her  husband,  drily ; 
'  the  best  of  these  will  cost  three 
thousand  rupees.' 

The  merchant  nodded  his  head. 

*  Oh!  speak  in  pounds,'  said  the 
Uttlelady. 

*  Well,  three  hundred  pounds.'  * 
And  the  merchant  explained  that 

if  speoially  ordered  they  might  be 
maoe  to  cost  a  great  deal  more,  the 
mannfiioturers  being  very  complai- 
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nnt  in  ibis  reFpeot  But  yon  may 
get  a  Tory  good  wav<eii  ehawl  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  prices  range 
below  that.  A  good  worked  shawl 
may  be  had  for  as  little  as  twenty 
pounds. 

In  the  course  of  the  conyersaiion 
that  followed — madame  was  a  long 
time  makmg  her  choice — I  picked 
np  many  particnlars  coaoeruing 
Cashmere  shawls,  which  I  have  veri- 
fied by  subsequent  reference  to  au- 
thorities. In  the  first  place,  they 
do  not  all  come  from  Cashmere. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  this 
manufacture  is  now  carried  on  in 
British  territory.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago  it  was  entirely 
confined  to  Cashmere.  But  a  ter- 
rible famine  visited  the  land,  and, 
in  consequeuoe,  numbers  c^  the 
shawl  -  weavers  emigrated  to  the 
Punjab,  aiid  settled  in  Umritcur, 
Nurpur,  Dinangar,  Tilaknath,  Je- 
lapur,  and  Loodianah,  in  all  of 
which  places  the  manufacture  con- 
tinues to  flourish.  The  best  shawls 
of  Punjab  manufiacture  are  made  at 
Umritzur,  which  is  also  an  em- 
porium of  the  trade.  But  none  of 
these  can  comppte  with  the  best 
shawls  made  in  Cashmere  itself. 
This  is  partly  because  the  Punjab 
manufacturers  are  not  able  to  obtain 
the  finest  species  of  wool,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  their 
dyeing,  the  excellence  of  which,  in 
Cashmere,  is  attributed  to  some 
chemical  peculiarity  in  the  water. 

The  raw  woollen  substances  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere 
shawls  and  other  articles  of  dress  of 
the  same  description  are  six  in 
number.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Fuihum,  or  shawl  wool, 
properly  so  called,  which  is  a  downy 
substance,  found  next  to  the  skin 
and  below  the  thick  hair  of  the 
Thibetian  goat.  It  is  of  three  co- 
lours— ^white,  drab,  and  dark  la- 
Tender.  The  best  kind  is  produced 
in  the  semi-Chinese  provinces  of 
Turfan  Kicbar,  and  exported,  vid 
Yarkand,  to  Cashmere.  All  the 
finest  shawls  are  made  of  this  wool, 
but  as  the  Maharajah  of  Cashujere 
keeps  up  a  strict  monopoly  of  the 
article,  the  Punjab  shawl-weavers 
have  to  be  content  with  an  iuferior 
kind  of  Puahum,  produced  at  Chatan. 


The  price  of  white  Putkum  at  Oaah* 
mere  is  from  three  to  four  Bhilliogs 
a  pound  for  nncleaned,  and  from 
six  to  sevm  ahiliings  a  poimd  for 
cleaned. 

Next  on  the  list  is  the  fleece  ot 
the  Dumba  sheep  of  Caubul  and 
Peshawur.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  sorts  of  chogas 
— a  oho^a  being  an  outer  cloak  or 
robe,  with  sleeves,  worn  by  Afghans* 
and  other  Mahomedans  of  the  west- 
em  frontier.  This  is  sometimefi 
called  Caubtdi  Pushum, 

Thirdly  we  come  to  the  wdhab 
$hak%,  or  Kirmani  wool.  This  is  the 
wool  of  a  sheep  found  in  Eirman,  a 
tract  of  country  in  the  south  of 
Persia,  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  spu- 
rious kind  of  shawl  cloth,  and  for 
adulterating  the  texture  of  Cashmere 
shawls. 

Next  we  find  the  hair  of  a  goat 
common  in  Caubul  and  Peshawur, 
called  Put,  from  which  a  teoctnie 
called  Puttoo  is  made. 

The  woolly  hair  of  the  camel  sup- 
plies the  material  for  a  coarser  kind 
of  chogflL 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  wool  of 
the  country  sheep  of  the  plains. 

The  adulteration  of  the  best  wool 
with  that  of  inferior  kinds  has  been 
largely  practised  of  lato  years,  and 
dealers  have  made  many  complaints 
on  the  subject  One  of  the  w<H«t 
effects  of  this  adulteration  is  the 
shrinking  of  those  portions  of  the 
garment  in  which  it  is  employed 
after  exposure  to  the  action  of 
water.  In  Cashmere  there  are 
severe  penal  restrictions  to  the 
practice;  and  in  our  own  terri- 
tories a  Company  or  Guild  has  been 
formed  to  authenticate  the  genuine 
articles  by  means  of  trade  marks, 
the  imitation  of  which  may  be 
punished  by  law. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  shawl 
wool  great  care  is  necessary.  The 
first  operation  is  cleaning  it.  This 
is  generally  performed  by  women. 
The  best  kind  is  cleaned  with  lime 
and  water,  but  ordinary  wool  is 
shaken  up  with  flour.  The  next 
process  is  that  of  separating  the 
hair  from  the  pus  bum.  It  is  a 
Tery  tedious  operation,  and  the 
Talue  of  the   cloth   subsequently 
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mainifiietiired  raaaeB  vith  the 
amount  of  oaxe  bastowed  upon  it. 
The  wool  thus  cleaned  and  sorted 
IB  spun  into  thread  with  the  cominon 
churka,  or  nati?e  epinning  machine. 
This  is  also  a  process  requiring 
great  care.  White  puahmem  thread 
of  the  finest  quality  will  sometimes 
cost  as  much  as  2/.  io.<).  a  pound. 
The  thzead  is  next  dyed,  and  is 
then  ready  for  the  loom. 

The  spinning,  like  the  cleaning, 
is  principally  performed  by  women, 
of  whom,  some  years  ago,  no  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  were  said 
to  be  employed  in  this  manner. 
Girls  begin  at  the  age  of  ten.  They 
commence  their  employment  at  day- 
break, working  with  but  little  in- 
termission during  the  day,  and 
sometimes  far  into  the  night — 
especially  when  the  moonlight 
enables  them  to  save  the  expense 
of  oil  lamps.  This  is  a  prosaic 
state  of  existence  suggestive  rather 
of  Manchester  than  Gashmere — 

*  with  its  roeet  the  bdgfatetl  the  earth  ever  gave, 
Ite  temples  and  4;it>ltoes  sod  fouatains  ss  clear 
Ab  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hsog  over  iheir 
wave.* 

In  Cashmere  there  is  no  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  and  the  'love-lighted 
eyes'  have  to  hang  for  yexy  long 
hours  oyer  work  for  which  their 
owners  get  very  poorly  paid— albeit 
the  payment  is  on  a  regulation  scale, 
and  adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  and 
requirements  of  the  population. 

A  dealer  called  a  Puimungu  keeps 
a  shop  for  the  purchase  of  yiU'n,  and 
he  also  sends  people  to  collect  it 
fifom  the  houses  of  the  spinners, 
his  emissaries  giving  notice  of  their 
approach  by  the  sound  of  a  bell. 
Tne  yam  is  then  sold  to  the  weavers. 
Having  ascertained  the  pattern  most 
likely  to  suit  the  market,  the  weaver 
applies  to  persons  whose  business  it 
is  to  apportion  the  material  accord- 
ing to  the  colours  required;  and 
when  this  is  settled  he  takes  it  to 
another,  whose  function  it  is  to 
divide  it  into  skeins  of  the  neoesscLry 
proportions.  When  thus  prepared 
it  is  delivered  to  the  Rufngrez,  or 
dyer.  When  the  body  of  the  cloth 
is  to  be  left  plain  the  second  quality 
of  yam  is  alone  given  to  be  dyed. 
This  is  generally  of  about  the  thick* 
ness  of    oommon  cotton    sewing 


thread,  is  of  a  coarser  quality  than 
the  yam  used  for  the  doth,  and  is 
prepared  iox  employment  in  flowers 
or  other  ornaments— which  are  in- 
tonded  to  stand  higher,  and  be,  as 
it  were,  embossed  upon  the  ground. 

The  first  operation  of  the  dyer  i& 
to  steep  the  yarn  in  cold  water.  He 
professes  to  be  able  to  give  it  sixty-, 
four  tints,  most  of  which  are  per- 
manent. Each  has  a  separate  de- 
nomination; thus  the  crimson  is 
called  Oulanar,  the  name  of  the 
pomegranate  flower.  Of  this  dye 
the  best  kind  is  that  derived  from 
cochineal  imported  from  Hindus- 
tsn ;  inferior  tints  are  from  lac  and 
ehermes ;  logwood  is  used  for  other 
red  dyes.  Blues  and  greens  are 
dyed  with  indigo,  or  colouring 
matter  made  by  boiling  down  Eu- 
ropean broad  cloth.  Logwood  and 
indigo  are  imported.  Carmathos 
and  saffron,  which  grow  in  Gash- 
mere,  furnish  tints  of  orange,  yellow, 
&o.  The  whiter  and  finer  the  fibre 
of  the  wool,  and  the  finer  the  yam 
into  which  it  ia  made,  the  more 
capable  is  it  of  receiving  a  brilliant 
dye ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
fine  white  wool  of  .the  goat  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  sheep.  The  occu- 
pation of  a  dyer,  I  may  here  men- 
lion,  is  always  hereditary. 

The  yam  next  passes  into  the 
hands  of  a  person  called  the  A'a- 
katu,  who  adjusts  it  for  the  warp 
and  the  weft  That  intended  for 
the  former  is  double,  and  is  cut  into 
certain  lengths,  anything  short  of 
which  is  considered  fraud  ulent.  The 
number  of  these  lengths  varies  from 
two  to  three  thousand,  according  to 
the  closeness  or  openness  of  the 
texture  proposed,  and  the  fineness 
or  coarseness  of  the  yarn.  The 
weft  ia  made  of  yam  which  ia  single, 
but  a  little  thicker  than  the  double 
yam  or  twist  of  the  warp.  The 
weight  of  the  weft  is  estimated  at 
double  that  of  the  warp.  The  Na^ 
katu  receives  the  yarn  in  hanks,  but 
returns  it  in  balls ;  he  can  prepare 
in  one  day  the  warp  and  weft  for 
two  shawls.  Next  comes  a  func- 
tionary called  by  the  alarming  name 
of  the  Pennakumgui-u  (which  merely 
means  warp-dresser),  who  takes  from 
the  weaver  the  yarn  which  has  been 
cut  and  reeled,  and,  stretching  the 
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lengths  by  means  of  Bticke  into  a 
bftnd,  of  which  the  threads  are 
slightly  separate,  dresses  the  whole 
by  dipping  it  into  thick  boiled 
rioe-water.  After  this  the  skein 
is  slightly  squeezed,  and  again 
stretched  into  a  buid,  which  is 
broshed  and  soffered  to  dry.  By 
this  process  every  length  becomes 
stiffened  and  set  apart  from  the 
rest 

For  the  warp  on  the  border  of  the 
shawl  silk  Ib  generally  employed; 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  snowing 
the  darker  oolonrs  of  the  dyed  wool 
more  prominently  than  a  warp  of 
yam,   as   well   as  hardening  and 
strengthening    and    giving    more 
body   to   the  edge   of  the  cloth. 
When  the  border  is  very  narrow 
it  is  woven  with  the  body  of  the 
shawl,   bat   when    broader   it   is 
worked  on  a  different  loom,  and 
afterwards  sewn  to  the  edge  of  the 
shawl    by   the   Rc^ugar,   or  fine- 
drawer,  with  the  nicety  which  be- 
longs to  his  craft.     The   silk   is 
twisted  for  the  border  warp  by  a 
person  called  the  Tahgar,    JBy  him 
it  is  handed  to  the  Alakaband,  who 
reels  it  and  cats  it  into  the  proper 
lengths.    The  operation  of  drawing, 
or  passing  the  yams  through  the 
heddies,  is  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Earope ;  and  the  warp 
is  then  taken  by  the  Shal-^f^  or 
weaver,  to  the  loom.    The  weavers 
are  all  males,  and  they  begin  to 
leam  their  art  at  the  age  of  ten 
^ears.    The  loom  does  not  dififer 
m  principle   from   the   looms   of 
Earope,  but  is  of  inferior  workman- 
ship.    A  large  establishment  has 
perhaps    three    hundred    looms, 
which  are   generally  crowded  to- 
gether  in  long,  low   apartments. 
When   the  warp  is  fixed   in   the 
loom,   the   pattern-drawer  (I  will 
spare  the  reader  more  native  names) 
and  the  persons  who  determine  the 
proportions  of  the  different  colours 
m  the  yam,  are  again  consulted. 
The  first  brings  the  drawing  of  the 
pattern  in  black  and  whita    One  of 
the  latter,   having   carefully  con- 
sidered it,  points  out  the  disposition 
of  the  colours,  beginning  at  the  foot 
of  the   pattern;   calling   out  the 
colour,  the  number  of  threads  to 
which  it  is  to  extend,  that  by  which 


it  is  to  be  followed,  and  so  on  in 
suooessioii,  until  the  whole  pattern 
has  been  described.  From  his  dic- 
tation his  companion  writes  down 
the  particulars  in  a  kind  oi  shori- 
hana,  and  delivers  a  copy  of  the 
document  to  the  weavers. 

The  needles — ^which  are  without 
eyes— axe  made  of  light  smooth 
wood,  and  have  both  their  sharp 
ends  slightly  charred,  to  jnrevent 
them  from  becoming  rough  or  jagged 
through  working.  They  are  armed 
each  with  coloured  yam  of  about 
four  grains  weight,  and  then  the 
weavers,  under  proper  inspection, 
knot  the  yam  of  tne  iv^i  to  the 
warp.     The  face  of  the  cloth  is 

g laced  next  to  the  ground,  the  work 
sing  carried  on  at  the  hack,  on 
which  hang  the  needles  in  a  row — 
differing  in  number  from  four  to 
fifteen  nundred,  according  to  the 
lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  em- 
broidery. As  soon  as  the  iuFpector 
is  satisfied  that  the  work  of  one  line 
or  woof  is  completed,  the  comb  is 
brought  down  upon  it  with  a  vigour 
and  repetition  appsrently  very  dis- 
proportionato  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
materials. 

The  shawls,  when  finished,  are 
submitted  to  the  cleaner,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  free  it  from  discoloured 
hairs,  or  yam^  and  from  ends  or 
knots.    Sometmies  he  pulls  these 
objects  out  severally  with  a  pair  oi 
tweezers;  at  others  he  shaves  the 
reverse  face  of  the  cloth  with  a 
sharp  knife ;  and  any  defects  arising 
from  either  operation  are  at  once 
lepsired.    At  this  stage  of  the*  ma- 
nufacture the  shawls  are  sent  to  the 
oolieotor  of  the  Stamp  Duties,  by 
whom  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty- 
six  per  cent  is  levied,  and  each 
piece  is  then  stamped  and  regis- 
tered.   The  goods  are  now  handed 
over  to  the  capitalist,  who  has  ad- 
vanced money  on  them  to  the  menu- 
&cturer,  and  to  the  broker,   and 
these  two  Fettle  the  price  and  effect 
the  sale  to  the  meroluuit  The  capi- 
talist chuges  interest  on  his  ad- 
vances, the  broker  a  commission 
varying  irom  two  to  five  per  cent 
The  purchaser  takes  the  goods  un- 
washed, and  perhaps  in  pieces,  and 
the  finehdrawer  and  the  washerman 
have  still  to  do  their  nsrts.    When 
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always  something  to  praise;  yon 
obtained  an  honorary  Fourth;  or 
the  examiner  thanked  yon;— or 
looked  as  though  he  would  have 
liked  to  thank  you,  had  he  not 
felt  bashful.  Applause,  where 
this  is  iemyhow  possible:  sometimes, 
indeed,  a  sad,  rebuking  sileuce; 
sometimes  (ah,  rarely,  from  the 
Idnd  home-hearts,  at  least !)  hissing, 
exeoratioD. 

How  delightful,  however,  to  leave 
the  stage  as  a  '  well-graced  aotor/ 
'  Not  void  of  righteous  self-applause,' 
no  doubt  But  still  more  blessed 
in  the  proud  and  happy  look  of  the 
father,  at  the  return  home—the 
fiither  that  had  so  faithfully  and 
self-denyingly  pinched  and  saved 
to  send  his  bonny  boy  into  the  world 
well  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life; 
to  send  him  out  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  with  the  chance  (until  our 
Universities  have  been  liberalised 
down  to  infidelity)  of  being  an 
intelligent  Churchman  too.  And 
now  his  wistful  longings,  lookings, 
expeotings,  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Heartily  could  he  eujoy 
the  minor  triumph  of  seeing  him 
smiting  Cambridge  to  leg  and  to 
off,  and  far  away  beside  frantic  long- 
on,  at  Lord's,  or  of  seeing  him  stand 
on  the  shore,  flushed  with  toil  and 
triumph,  stalwart,  brave,  and  lithe, 
and  fit  to  row  another  mile  yet,  when 
the  gallant  light-blue  had  just  rowed 
by ,t  fagged  and  dejected.  Heartily 
might  the  appreciative  father  enter 
into  such  excitements  as  these,  see- 
ing that  they  were  but  preludes  to 
that  great  day  when  trembling  hands 
were  opening  a  letter,  on  which  '  All 
rightr  had  been  thoughtfully  writ- 
ten, and  which  announced  that  the 
young  fellow  had  been  placed  in  the 
First  Class.  Oh,  the  greeting  when 
be  came  home,  with  another  first 
added  to  that— a  double  first-class 
manl 

No  doubt  it  was  delightful,  that 
expected  moment  of  the  coming  out 
of  the  list;  that  first  exhilaration, 
that  writing  ofif  the  good  news  just 
in  time  for  post;  those  coogratula- 
tions  of  tutors,  and  the  cheers  of  the 
fellows  at  the  farewell  supper.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  day  to  be  remem- 
bered all  through  life,  that  day  of 
the  B.A.  degree;  the  entering  the 
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Schools  clad  in  the  wisp  of  gown 
which  Dons  insist  on  undergradu- 
ates wearing  in  its  undeveloped 
scantiness  (chiefly,  it  seems  to  me, 
after  careful  research,  because  the 
men  object  to  the  garment)— the 
entering  the  Schools,  I  say,  thus 
habited,  and,  after  a  brief  ceremony, 
emerging  to  surrender  to  the  obse- 
(juious  scout  the  tattered  fragment 
which  was  the  badge  of  the  under- 
graduate, and  then  to  stalk  proudly 
forth  into  the  Oxford  streets  robed 
in  the  full  and  flowing  garb  of  the 
Bachelor.  Was  not  this  a  delightful 
day?  Better  for  than  that  forlorn 
Master's  Degree,  over  two  years 
after,  when  all  the  old  hoes  are 
away,  and  never  a  welcome  found 
in  so  much  as  one  of  the  old  rooms. 
There  are,  you  see,  for  the  Bachelor, 
still  most  of  the  old  band;  and 
hearty  sympathies,  and  stalwart  pats 
on  the  back,  and  vehement  bravoes 
are  all  at  his  beck  and  call  Was 
not  that,  then,  a  delightful  day,  when 
he  became  a  Graduate  of  Oxford; 
when  he  could  look  back  upon  Exa- 
minations, small  moderate,  and 
great,  as  henceforth  things  of  the 
past ;  when  the  B.  A.  importance  was 
yet  a  new  thing;  and  all  the  laurels 
of  the  crown  fresh  and  nnfaded; 
and  the  young  success  a  delight 
never  foiling,  a  thing  deliciously  to 
call  to  mind  at  first  waking  in  the 
morning,  and  at  certain  luxuriously 
complacent  moments  of  meditation 
during  the  day? 

Delightful  the  sweets  of  success, 
while  the  Term  yet  lasted,  and 
among  the  band  of  University 
friends.  But  not  in  the  least 
comparable  to  the  delight  of  the 
home  greeting.  No,  no.  The  an- 
ticipation, the  delicious  mnsmg 
during  that  swift  hour's  speeding 
from  Beading  to  London;  the  ar- 
rival, with  fluttered  heart;  — the 
welcome.  Sisters  proud  and  appre- 
ciative ;  brothers  admiring  and  vo- 
ciferous; the  dewy  gleam  in  the 
fother's  eye,  his  wring  of  the  hand, 
with  but  little  said.  Only,  in  the 
evening,  while  the  cosy  party  are 
gathered  about  the  flre,  and  there 
has  been  a  few  minutes'  reflective 
silence,  a  simple  speech  that  touches 
the  young  man's  heart  with  its  pa- 
thetic revelation  of  the  depth  of  tiie 
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fiftther's  grateful  pride,  '  1  tn$h  dear 
***  was  here.'  But  the  mother  nerer 
lived  to  see  her  firBi-bomj  her  dar]« 
iag,  even  into  his  teens.  Does  she 
look  on?  Can  she  know?  Does 
the  nttered  wish,  that  hetrays  the 
void  in  Uie  father's  heart,  in  this 
hour  of  his  joy,  bring  any  glow  of 
gladness  to  her  spirit,  beoinse  she 
may  perceive  that  the  remembranoe 
of  her,  the  want  of  her,  still  tarry 
npon  the  earth  ? 

However  these  things  be,  there  is 
no  doubt  abontthe  sweetness  of  this 
hoar  to  the  hero  of  the  evening.  Is 
it  not  well  repaid,  the  self-denial 
(it  uxis,  often,  stem  self-denial),  the 
hard  work,  which  have  resulted  in 
BO  much  happiness,  such  joy  given 
and  received  ?  Ah,  he  might  have 
had  more  of  enjoyment  (&lsely  so 
called)  had  he  frittered  away  his 
University  career  in  amusement  and 
extravagance;  and  he  might  have 
escaped  reproach  on  his  return,  after 
the  bare  degree,  hardly  got  at  last 
— he  might  have  escaped  reproach 
from  the  sad-thoughted  father.  But 
now  were  not  any  pains  worth  while, 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  that  quiet, 
thankful  joy,  too  deep  for  many 
words,  which  lights  up  that  father's 
face,  as  he  meditatively  thrums  on 
the  table,  looking  absorbedly  into 
the  glow  and  dance  of  the  Christ- 
mas fire  ?  Ah,  if  young  men  would 
think!  But  they  very  often  will 
not.  How  many  are  even  now  so 
living  their  short  University  life 
that  in  the  vears  to  come,  often* 
often,  a  shade  wUl  come  over  the 
face  at  the  remembrance  of  it,  and 
often  the  vain  and  sorrowful  wish 
rise  from  the  heart  near  to  the  lips, 
'  Ah,  how  I  wish  that  I  had  those 
grand  opportunities  again  1' 

It  is,  to  a  tender,  thouehtful 
heart,  even  pathetic  to  watch  for 
long  and  meditate  upon  an  assem- 
blage of  the  young  fellows;  fair, 
open  faces,  fresh  young  cheeks,  the 
glow  of  health  unquenched,  smooth 
brows,  vigorous  limbs;  and  minds  in 
tune  with  the  health  and  young  life 
of  the  body.  Bicbly  endowed  with 
that  portion  of  goods  which  fell  to 
them  from  the  Father's  store,  but, 
in  too  many  cases,  not  contented  to 
enjoy  it  under  His  wise  and  kind 
directbn :  no,  they  must  go  out  and 


away  from  thai,  and  squander  them 
in  the  vain  world.  Health  and 
joyousness  and  lisht  heart  and  in« 
nooent  mind  and  energy  and  fire 
and  impulse  and  vigour:  Boon  all 
spent,  and  nought  to  show  for  the 
spending.  Then  the  fiunine — then 
the  famine !  And,  perhaps,  the  re- 
tarn  after  alL  But,  ah,  how  much 
better  to  have  kept  at  home,  and 
to  have  saved  this  harm  and  loss! 
Not  an  utter  wreck ;  that  is  much ; 
but  we  had  rather  have  seen  the 
brave  vessel  sailing  into  port,  not 
indeed  spared  by  storms  and  hard 
weather,  but  having  nobly  over- 
ridden &em;  a  veteran,  but  not  a 
dismasted  hull,  only  just  towed  in 
from  destruction. 

But  I  may  end  these  meditations 
with  some  verees  which  seem  to 
the  point  Verses  written  by  this 
humble  pen,  for  noble  music,  to 
which  they  were  married  by  a  col- 
lege friend.  They  who  please  may 
hear  them  sung,  next  Mav  the  loth, 
in  St  James's  Hall,  as  a  chorale,  in  a 
noble  Oratorio  which  will  on  that 
day  be  first  performed  for  a  noble 
cause.  The  name  of  the  Oratorio 
being, '  The  Betumof  the  Prodigal' 
The  words  are  those  of  a  chorus  of 
Angels. 

'  nitti«r,  Boomed  and  dightod. 

Dotk  Thou  lee  Thy  ohUdf 
Life's  (kir  pramtoe  blighted 

Onoe  that  gaily  amlled. 
Uope  and  atreogih  and  gladncia 

Spent,  all  epcnt  and  gona, 
Dull  de^Mlr  and  nkadncaa 

Claim  him  for  their  own. 

'  All  the  Joy  and  langhter 

Spent  and  huahed  and  dead ; 
All  the  deep  peace  after. 

Spent:— for  ever  fled  I 
Youth's  quick  faith  and  pleamre, 

Enwgy  and  glow. 
All  that  first  rich  treasnrs 

Spent  >-and  nought  to  show  l 

'  We,  Thy  sons,  Thine  Angels, 

We,  the  elder  Host, 
We  would  aUig  evangehi 

To  the  lone  and  loet ; 
We.  TUy  children.  Father  t 

Safe  witblo  Thy  Hume; 
1  herefore  yearn  the  rather 

Over  those  that  roam. 

'I>ol  a  hunger  ever 

Gnaweth  at  his  soul ; 

£arihly  banquets  never 

Can  its  want  control; 
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Ah,  that  want,  God-glfen 

Child  of  the  DlvliMi 
Aski  the  BrwKl  of  HeaTtn,— 

KotthefoodofBwlM. 

,  I>ather.  art  Thou  calliag, 

Calling  home  the  lost?  • 
Is  Thy  tanshtee  falling 

On  the  wlnter-fhMt  ? 
Father,  look  npon  him. 

Wandering  and  hegailed; 
Thoa  hast  not  foregone  him, 

sua  ia  he  Thy  child  I 

'Father  I    There  la alkinoe, 

Deep  and  still  and  dread ; 
Eame»t,  eager  sllenoe, 

Till  the  word  he  said: 
Saved  I    He  ia  forgiven  I— 

Million  harps  should  raise. 
Pealing  through  high  Heaven, 

Eostaslea  of  praise  t' 

College  friends.  Ay,  (this  poem- 
let  comes  in  apropos  of  my  tneme. 
How  little  I  knew,  when  in  my  own 
Freshman's  Term  I  was  horrified  by 
the  news  that  the  ireshman  who 
had  taken  the  next  rooms  to  mine 
was  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  piano ; 
how  little  I  knew  the  delignts  in 
store  for  me  I  With  a  cold  shudder 
I  anticipated  the  slow  torture  of 
'  scales,'  or  of '  exercises/  or  the  still 
more  excradating  anguish  of  the 
continual  murder  of  swee£  or  grand 
music  But  Mendelssohn's  and 
Beethoven's  exquisite  masterpieces, 
rendered  by  subtlest  hands,  and 
a  kindred  and  fully  appreciatiTe 
mind,  were,  instead,  to  be  my  happy 
portion.  Nor  were  pieces  of  his 
own  composing,  I  soon  found,  un- 
worthy even  to  alternate  with  these 
creations.  Beethoven's  '  Sonata 
Pathetique,'  and  that  duet  between 
the  bass  and  treble,  one  of  the 
'Songs  without  Words,'  were  the 
first  dispellers  of  my  fears  concern- 
ing that  piana  How  I  learned  to 
love  them !  Nor  has  my  apprecia- 
tion the  least  chilled,  nor  would, 
did  I  hear  them  every  night  of  my 
Ufa  How  perfect  that  love-poem 
of  Mendelssohn's  1  How  the  earnest 
notes  express  the  strength  and 
sweetness  and  depth  of  man's  cha- 
racter, answering  gravely  to  the 
trusting,  gentle,  tender  pleading  of 
the  soft  woman-treble.  But  none, 
to  my. mind,  ever  renders  and  in- 
terprets Mendelssohn  as  did  that 
college  friend  of  mine,  save  that  the 


gentle  empress  of  my  own  piano  has 
lovingly  mdulged  me  by  carefol 
study  of  the — trick  would  be  quite 
the  wrong  word — manner,  then,  of 
the  setting  forth  the  master's  musia 
Bather,  however,  this  consummate 
^ing  was  simply  the  catching  the 

__ter^  meaning  in  his  work. 

After  a  hard  day's  reading  in  the 
maturer  Oxford  life,  lust  when  he 
fimcied  my  wearied  head  was  laid 
on  the  pillow,  he  (knowing  my 
fimoy)  would  often  go  to  the  piano, 
and  soothe  my  tired  senses,  and 
summon  rest  to  my  busy  mind,  and 
exorcise  dark  fears  concerning  the 
next  examination,  and  banish  gnaw- 
ing crowds  of  irregular  verbs,  or 
perplexing  syllogisms,  or  knotty 
passages,  or  tiresome,  slippery  dates, 
or  ^subtleties  of  philosophy,  as  the 
case  might  be.  They  would  lull 
their  weary  soUdtude,  at  the  potent 
spell,  and  I  could  sink  to  sleep  in 
an  atmosphere  of  delidous  sounds 
that,  as  with  angel-wings,  fanned 
and  cooled  my  hot  and  tired  brain. 

His  room  and  mine  are  of  the  old 
haunts  among  which  memory  best 
loves  to  linger ;  and  I  have  but  to 
shut  my  ^es,  and  behold,  I  am 
again  in  that  fiuniliar  room,  an 
honoured  and  indulged  guest,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  easy-chair.  And  he 
sits  with  his  grave  fietoe  towards  th 
piano,  and  all  the  attendant  spirits 
that  wait  at  his  beck  and  obey  his 
summons  are  making  the  hour  de- 
lidous, and  dispelling  care  and 
anxie^. 

College  friends.  Thus  harmonious 
are  my  remimscences  of  one  of  them. 
But,  at  ^e  word,  a  cluster  of  them 
starts  out  bright  in  memory's  sky. 
There  is  Barton,  thm  and  pale,  ap- 
predative  of  poetry,  delighted,  on 
his  first  call,  at  seeing  Tennyson  on 
my  shelves.  He  comes  in  and  takes 
his  place  often,  of  a  morning,  on  my 
reclining  chair,  while  I  am  finishing 
my  breakfast  I  have  safely  landed 
my  egg  out  of  the  saucepan,  boiled, 
or  (I  soared  so  far)  poached  on  a 
piece  of  toast;  my  tea  is  made ;  a 
mendly  book  perched  on  its  desk 
by  my  plate ;  I  have  come  in  from 
chapel,  and  there  is,  this  morning, 
no  lecture  for  me.  Then  arrives  the 
well-known   tap  at  the  door,  the 
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fiuniliar  sodable  fkoe;  theoosy  break- 
fist  chat.  Oxford  talks  seem  like 
no  other  talks,  as  Oxford  friends  are 
like  no  other  friends.  Life  seems 
so  to  be  a  thing  oatspread  before 
ns,  at  that  time;  we  are  standing 
on  the  brink  for  the  plunge  into  the 
buffeting  waters,  but  they  do  -not 
seem  to  us,  as  we  stand  impatient, 
exultant  there,  other  than  smooth 
and  glittering,  or  if  they  do,  we 
glory  in  the  prospect  of  battling 
with  their  fury.  All  before  us ;  un- 
tried, new,  excitiDg ;  (to  change  our 
simile),  the  time — 

*  When,  wide  In  sonl  and  bold  of  tongue, 
Among  the  tents  we  paused  and  aung, 
The  distant  battle  flaahed  and  rung. 

'  We  sung  ibe  Joyftil  pesan  clear, 
And  sitting,  burntsbed  without  fear 
The  brand,  the  buckler,  and  the  s]>ear— 

*  Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strire. 
To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife. 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life.' 

Yes,  all  lay  before  us :  if  a  strife, 
a  happy  strife ;  not  the  weary  sob- 
bing contest  with  dogged  Evil,  the 
dreadful  Inkerman  nights  and  days 
which  grim  experience  brought  to 
us.  So  we  chatted,  so  we  hoped. 
Both  also,  of  course,  in  love:  his 
loye  dawning,  and  he  delighting  to 
dwell  upou  the  sweet  present,  the 
ecstatic  Future.  Ah !  it  is  but  last 
year  that  he  buried  dear  wifia  and 
only  child,  and  started  afresh  with  a 
new  loneliness  of  life ;  a  loneliness 
percoiyed  now,  as  it  had  not  been 
before : 

'  For  a  sorrow'a  crown  of  Borrows  is  remembering 
happier  things.' 

Then,  again,  both  looking  forward 
to  taking  Holy  Orders.  And  how 
bright  the  prospect !  How  dear,  how 
delicious  the  thought  of  that  noblest 
of  work !  How  wise  we  would  be ; 
how  zealous';  what  deep  Divines; 
what  earnest  Parish  Priests  1  There 
would,  we  knew  of  course,  be  ob- 
stacles, difficulties, — ^nay,  if  not, 
what  sphere  for  noble  work?— for 
tact,  for  zeal,  for  unconquerable 
patient  love  ?  But  a  bright  golden 
haze  mellowed  with  a  tender  un- 
reality, all  that  uncertain,  diml>  -seen 
future  at  which  we  u«»ed  to  gaze  so 
cheerily,  so  longingly,  in  those  old 
Oxford  days,  in  those  old  Oxford 
rooms.    Ail,  how  different  real  war- 


fare from  anticipated  warfare !  How 
different  real  deeds  from  piotured 
deeds!  How  different  experience 
from  romance!  Yet, although  the 
golden  haze  soon  lifted  from  the 
fields  when  we  entered  them  and 
encamped  in  them,  which  of  us 
would,  had  we  our  choice  to  make 
again,  for  even  one  half  moment 
reconsider  it  ?  Which  of  us  would 
not,  in  sadness,  reach  out  our  hands 
even  yet  more  eagerly,  for  that  which 
we  grasped  in  the  joyonsness  of 
hopeful  inexperience? 

Lately,  at  dinner  with  a  friend,  I 
heard  the  remark  made  that  no  one 
ought  to  take  Holy  Orders  unless  his 
Mher  or  friends  were  certain  to  be 
able  to  procure  him  a 'Living 'in 
due  time.  Now  I  hate  the  word, 
Living ;  it  is  a  grovelling  name  for 
such  a  charge  as  is  that  of  a  Core 
of  souls.  I  created  a  smile  by  the 
warmth  with  which  I  broke  in, 
declaring  that  if  I  knew  at  the  out- 
set that  my  only  boy  would  remain 
all  his  life  a  Curate  with  8oZ.  a  year, 
I  would  choose  that  Ufe  for  him 
before  the  proudest  other  position 
the  world  had  to  offer.  And  so  I  , 
would.  We  clergymen  are  to  blame  * 
for  seeming  to  talk  and  think  bo 
much  of  'Preferment'  (hateful 
word!).  It  seciiiS  too  hideous  to 
suppose  that  reticence,  in  times  and 
crises  that  need  outspoken  speech, 
can  ever  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  thought  and  expectation  of 
this.  That  mouths  watering  for 
bishoprics  or  deaneries  can  thus 
be  prevented  from  pealing  fortii 
trumpet  utterances  that  would  betm- 
prudent  Tet  the  fear  cannot  be  ba- 
nished that  thus  the  case  sometimes 
is.  And  what  mustthe  laity  think  ? 
Are  the  sneers  about  the  loaves  and 
fisbes  quite  and  always  undeserved? 
Oh,  vile  and  abject  condition  of 
things  1  Oh  for  a  few  more  Denison 
and  Burgon  spirits!  The  'cold 
shade'  under  which  they  may  he 
shall  be  lifted  one  day.  Then 
shall  they  shine  forth  as  the  sun. 

But  Barton  has  finished  his  weed 
(he  sometiuies  indulged  in  that  bad 
habit,  not  only  of  smoking,  but  of 
smoking  in  the  morning),  and  I 
my  breakfast  So  1  start  out  of  the 
reverie  into  which  I  fell  while  he 
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was  stndying  some  examination- 
{tapers  for  '  Mods '  ^which  agreeable 
employment  loomea  in  the  horizon ;) 
and  leave  Thomas  to  clear  my  table 
for  work.  0  those  examination- 
papers  !  does  not  a  thrill  come  over 
US  as  we  recall  onr  anxious  perusal 
of  them^  and  markings  of  this  point 
and  tbatj  which  hiid  been  eyi- 
dently  intended  to  'stnmp'  the 
hapless  Tictims  of  their  extinct 
faqr?  And  a  cold  shudder  ran 
down  the  back,  as  we  felt  that  fresh 
ones,  yet  nnbom,  and  ungnessed  at, 
lurkea  in  the  minds  of  examiners, 
to  be,  one  dread  fal  day,  set  face  to 
face  with  onrseWes !  What  a  pensive 
moment  is  that  in  which,  in  after- 
life, we  take  out  those  magic  slips 
of  paper,  the  four  'Testamurs.' 
What  memories  of  confident  or 
anxious  waiting ;  of  the  joyous  step 
of  the  friend  coming  into  our  room 
with  them !  What  a  pleasant  warmth 
down  the  back,  and  kindly  self- 
oomplacency  in  the  heart,  as  we 
meet  the  congratulations  of  the 
men  in  Hall  1  What  a  bright  glow 
seems  to  light  the  streets  and  build- 
ings as  we  walk  out  into  them ; — 
*  the  very  Schools  appear  to  smile.' 
But  how  long  ago  now  since  all 
that  was  over  1 

Pass  we  on,  however,  to  other 
College  friends.  One,  a  Professor 
now  at  Oxford ;  then,  a  double  First- 
class  man  of  our  Hall;  a  pride 
for  us  and  for  him.  Not  at  first  a 
C!ollege  friend :  too  much  my  Senior 
when  I  came ;  too  great  a  man.  But 
he  has  instituted  a  Debating  society 
to  be  held  in  our  dining-hall,  and 
he  is  to  open  it  with  a  debate  on 
'Tennyson,  whether  or  no  he  be 
worthy  Hie  name  of  a  true  Poet  ?* 

Barton  and  I  are,  need  I  say? 
roused  men  at  this.  What  though 
he  be  a  Graduate  who  leads  tibe 
attack,  and  we  but  junior  men  ?  If 
no  worthier  champion  arise,  our- 
selves shall  stand  in  the  gap.  And 
in  truth  there  was  little  doubt  that 
we  should  have  to  do  so^  for,  sooth 
to  say,  few  were  the  students  and 
appreciators  of  the  great  poet  in  our 
community  at  that  time;  and,  say 
what  we  would,  we  well  knew  that 
the  dead -weight  of  our  opponents' 
opinion  would  probably  prevail  to 
turn  the  scale  against  our  argu- 
ments.   Still,  we  would  'keep  the 


bridge '  against  whatever  odds.  Bar- 
ton should  lead,  and  I  should  second 
the  defence. 

The  evening  came:  the  attack 
was  made;  the  poetry  itself,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  poetry  furiously 
assailed.  Barton  replied  at  great 
length,  interspersing  his  speech 
with  many  quotations,  but  these 
running  much  upon  the  subject  of 
love,  to  which  weakness  or  strength 
the  speaker  was  accredited  with  a 
strong  bias,  more  merriment  was 
provoked  than  perhaps  was  well  for 
the  weighing  of  grave  argument 
Which,  however,  was  borne  with 
imperturbable  good -humour,  and 
much  applause  followed  the  sitting 
down  of  the  Tennysonian  cham- 
pion. The  debate  was  adjourned, 
on  the  motion  of  another  of  the 
assailants.    I  was  to  reply  to  him. 

One's  first  speech  in  public! — 
especially  to  an  Oxford  public  I— it 
must  be  owned  to  be  an  anxious 
matter.  Should  I  stick  ?  Should  I 
break  down?  For  one  can  have 
no  possible  idea  of  whether  the 
faculty  of  fluent  public  speech  is  in 
any  degree  possessed  until  a  trial 
has  been  made.  And  many  will 
sympathise  in  the  solicitude  with 
which  I  looked  forward  to  what 
was  to  be  my  maiden  effort 

Behold,  however,  the  Hall  filled 
with  a  goodly  gathering;  even  a 
Master  of  Arts  there— to  under- 
graduates, a  kind  of  superior  being ; 
one  of  those  who  '  Live  and  lie  re- 
clined on  the  hills  like  Gods  to- . 
gether,  careless  of  mankind;  for 
they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the 
clouds  are  lightly  curled.'  Well; 
one  of  them  was  of  the  audience. 
The  adjoumer  of  the  debate  made  a 
speech  apropos  of  nothing;  and, 
upon  his  sitting  down,  I  found  that 
the  inevitable  moment  had  come  for 
me  to  make  my  first  appearance  as  a 
debater.  Perhaps  the  less  Faid  about 
it  the  soonest  mended.  Enough  to 
say  that,  certain  kind  applause  help- 
ing me  on,  I  did  not,  at  least,  stick 
fast,  or  break  down.  I  remember 
to  ibia  day  (our  earliest  successes 
or,  at  least,  non-failures,  have  a 
sweetness  about  them  which  no 
after,  even  if  really  great,  success 
can  command),  1  remember  to  this 
day  the  gratification  with  which  the 
applause  filled  my  heart,  when  I 
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had  sat  down,  after  some  snoh  mag- 
nificent peroration  as  thia— 

'To  tnoae  who  have  read  thk 
poety  and  yet  loTe  him  not ;— who 
have,  nererthelesB,  like  my  opponent, 
proTed  themselyes  to  he  of  mrst-claaB 
— naj,of  Double  i^trs^c^oM— ability' 
(here  the  applanae  was  Todferooa), 
'  to  these  I  can  only  express  my  regret 
that  they  and  I  should  be  on  oppo- 
site sides  in  this  debate. 

'  To  thoee  who  are  non-apprecia- 
tlTe  because  they  have  not  r^  Ten- 
nyson^and  this  is  a  large  class— I 
will  quote  the  words  of  the  Editors 
of  Shakespeare :  "  Bead  him,  there- 
fore; and  again,  and  affain;  and  if 
then  you  do  not  like  nim,  surely 
you  are  in  some  manifest  danger  not 
to  understand  him." 

*  To  thoee— and  I  am  sure  there 
are  none  here — who  simply  have  not 
the  power  to  appreciate  true  poetry, 
and  who  bay,  like  dogs,  at  the  sound 
uf  sweet  music,  I  can  only  say,  in 
the  words  of  the  mighty  poet  him- 
self,"  Let  them  rave  r ' 

Poor  claptrap,  of  course;  but 
many  a  speech  more  applauded  than 
was  my  humble  maiden  effort  is 
oven  composed  of  the  same  materiaL 
And  have  I  ever  forgotten  the  mo- 
dicum of  applause  then  accorded  ? 
or  the  compliment  of  my  senior  foe, 
upon  the  '  skill  and  power  of  mind ' 
which  I  had  displayed  ?  or  his  com- 
ing to  me  next  morning  to  urge  me 
to  read  for  Honours  instead  of  the 
modest  Pass  to  which  alone  I 
aspired?  Pshaw  I  this  seems  ab- 
surd, egoistic ;  but  it  is  not  so.  I 
write  to  the  public,  and  merely  as 
one  of  the  public.  For  have  we  not 
all  had  our  first  successes  (however 
crude),  and  our  first  glow  at  them, 
never  equalled,  I  say,  by  the  more 
sober  triumphs  of  maturer  years? 
Are  not  the  achievements,  the  disap- 
pointments, of  youth  far  more  keenly, 
if  less  deeply  and  lastingly  felt,  than 
those  of  the  Summer  or  wauiug 
Autumn  of  life  ? 

iWtty* 

we  learn  in  truth  that  there  is  some- 
thicg  nobler  than  this,  as  life's  sad 
earnest  sifts  us.  But  the  desire  to 
excel,  to  win  prais^  in  some  degree 
to  rise  to  notice  among  our  equals — 
this  is  the  natural  desire  of  the  heart 


in  youth.  And  a  slight  succeBS,  a 
little  wind  of  applause,  is  unspei^- 
ably  dear  to  us,  when  neither  we 
nor  the  world  yet  know  of  what  we 
are  made,  nor  whether  or  no  there 
be  in  ns  any  sterling  stuff. 

So,  to  this  very  day,  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  recalling  that  evening 
of  first  debate,  and  this  notwith- 
stsnding  the  sad  &ct  that  weighted 
down,  as  I  contended,  by  the  name 
of  a  double  first-class  man,  the  ma- 
jority went  against  us!  Still,  how- 
ever, the  Poet  sits  on  his  throne,  and 
added  laurels,  since  that  day,  have 
graced  his  k^gly  brow.  And  my 
opponent  has  gained  a  professorial 
chair,  and  is  Uie  writer  of  that  ad- 
mirable book, '  GonstitutioDal  Pro- 
gress/ 80  useful  a  rUunU  of  the 
history  of  the  constitution  of  this 
great  countrv;  and  this  from  a 
stanch  Church  point  of  view.  And 
for  myself,  I  sit  contented  in  the 
study  in  my  country  curacy,  not 
otherwise  known  to  fame  than  as 
the  modest  author  of  '  The  Harvest 
of  a  Quiet  Eye.' 

Well,  reminiscences  of  College 
friends  must  take,  of  necessity, 
rather  a  personal  complexion.  Let 
me  pass  on  to  another  friend  — 
another  episode  in  the  pleasant  three 
years. 

A  rare  specimen  of  humanity  was 
Edgar  Atheling,  with  a  peculiar 
genius  for  getting  into,  and  out  of, 
rows  with  proctors,  examiners, 
whom  not.  He  it  was  who  first  of 
all  entered  my  rooms,  on  the  evening 
of  my  arrival  as  a  Freshman,  and  as 
he  often  appealingly  reminded  me 
afterwards, '  lentme  a  candle  the  first 
night'  He  wafi  in  residence  one  term 
betore  myself.  When  I  came  up  I 
soon  heard  of  him,  not,  however,  as  I 
have  shewn  just  now,  before  I  saw 
him.  But  accounts  reached  me  of 
how,  failing  in  his  endeavour  to  gain 
permission  to  remove  the  bars  firom 
outside  his  window,  he  had  covered 
them  with  gilding;  how  he  had 
defied  the  foolish  conventionalities 
of  the  University  by  lounging  at  the 
gate  of  the  Quad.,  in  a  green  dress- 
ing-gown, scarlet  Fez  cap,  and  slip- 
pers, and  with  a  long  clay  pipe  in 
his  mouth;  and  this  in  the  hours 
before  two,  when  the  rules  of  the 
University  require  the  academic 
dress.     This  was   on  the   second 
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morning  of  his  reddenoe.  One  of 
the  Tators  (unknown  to  him)  com- 
ioff  up>  And  acooBtiog  him  with  con- 
Bioerable  amaze,  was  reoeiyed  with 
a  stiff  bow,  and  the  lemarl^  *  You 
have  the  adyantage  of  me,  sir.  I 
do  not  lemember  to  have  been  in- 
troduced to  yon.'  '  Never  mind  that, 
Mr.  Atheling/  the  Tutor  somewhat 
warmlj nrjomed.  'Yon  will  know 
me  well  enough  some  day.  In  the 
meantime,  I  would  stronglj  adyise 
you  to  confine  that  mountebank 
costame  to  your  staircase  before  the 
Vice-President  comes  to  his  rooms.' 

'You  see,'  remarked  Atheling 
afterwards,  to  a  friend,  'there  was 
sound  sense  in  the  adyioe,  thoagh 
couched  in  unbecoming  language. 
Atrocious  costume,  indeed  I  It  was 
loyely !  It  was  unique !  But  then 
the  poor  fellow  hadn't  the  least  eye 
for  colour,  and  that's  his  misfortune, 
you  know,  not  his  fault' 

Well,  experience  mingled  some 
slight  elements  of  grayity  with  his 
merriment^  as  the  flying  Terms  8i>ed 
by,  and  the  silver  hair  of  the  senior 
man  began  to  streak  the  first  gold 
and  brown  of  the  freshman's  head. 
Still  his  ideas  were  remarkable 
always  for  their  originality  of  con- 
ception, and  boldness  of  execution. 

JLiet  me  recur  to  one  of  them.  He 
announced  to  me,  one  winter  even- 
ing,  the  idea,  matured  as  soon  as 
entertained,  that  had  entered  his 
head ;  viz.,  of  giyiug  a  grand  ama- 
teur concert  in  his  rooms^a  concert 
to  which  ladies,  and  the  Vice-Prin- 
cipal himself^  with  his  wife  and 
daughters,  were  to  be  invited.  I 
laughed  at  the  notion;  however, 
he  was  in  earnest  about  it,  and 
manfully  carried  it  through.  I 
prophesied  that  the  Vice  would  re- 
sent the  being  asked  to  such  an 
aflhir.  But  assurance  prevailed, 
where  diffidence  would  have  held 
back,  and  my  friend  informed  me 
triumphantly  that  the  'Vice'  and  his 
family  were  coming;  also  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  belle 
of  Oxford,  accepting  his  invitation. 

Well,  all  was  excitement  and  pre- 

§  oration  for  a  long  time  beforehand, 
lees,  madrigals,  solos,  quartetts, 
overtures,  were  the  order  of  the 
next  three  weeks.  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  in  the  rooms,  and 
pa  the  night  the  big  oollege-g^^tes 


ware  thrown  open,  and  the  host,  all 
a  fever  of  excitement,  was  watching 
the  carriages,  one  after  one,  rolling 
in.    The  concert  itself  went  off,  I 
suppose,  much  as  other  such  con- 
oerts  do;  the  performers  (mostly 
novices  at  this  lund  of  thing)  trying 
vainly  to  look  and  sing  at  their  ease. 
The  men,  those,  at  least,  of  the  so- 
called  '&st'  set,  seeming  to  be  alto- 
gether outof  their  element,  and  sadly 
terrified  at  the  ladies.    Indeed  I  was 
amused  at  the  transformation  that 
had  come  over  the  usual  state  of 
things     there.      Here    were    the 
rackety,  rich  fellows,  considered,  by 
themselves,  as  the  elite  of  the  com- 
munity, awkward,  shy,  and  bashful 
in   the  presence  of  ladies:   noisy 
enough  in  their  own  set,  they  ap- 
peared tongue-tied  and  exceedingly 
ill  at  ease  on  this  occasion.     But 
the  quiet  men,  some  of  them  with 
the  need  for  very  careful  living,  yet 
geTUlemm,iiame  out  into  promiuence, 
and  enjoyed  the  genial  change  of 
ladies'  society  in  Oxford — a  rare 
occurrence  there— while  those  were 
herding  together  in  a  helpless,  dumb 
condition,  sickly-looking,  white-tied, 
black-coated,  and  miserable. 
:  All,  hdwever,  passed  off  well,  and 
compliment  after  compliment  was 
showered  upon  the  (for  a  wonder) 
bashful  host,  and  presently  the  last 
carriage  rolled  away.    Then,  as  by 
a  spell,  the  incubus  was  taken  off 
my 'fast'  men,  and  from  speech- 
less  they   became   uproarious.     I 
could  not  help  being  secretly  tickled 
to  see  the  evident  relief  that  they 
felt  at  being  left  once  more  heroes 
of  their  own  society. 

Many  of  them,  unlike  our  host, 
had  no  pretensions  to  the  birth  or 
breeding  of  gentlemen.  Bich  and 
vulgar,  they  commanded  a  certain 
standing  in  their  own  set ;  but  they 
formed  principally  a  set  among 
themselves,  and  removed  from  that 
gathering  they  were  fish  out  of 
water. 

What  University  man  does  not 
know  the  set  of  which  I  am  think- 
ing? men  whose  wit  is  coarseness 
and  vulgarity,  whose  repartees  are 
rudeness,  whose  great  forte  is  to 
sing  an  evil  song,  to  '  chaff  a  cad' 
(who,  by  the  way,  often  gets  the 
better  of  the  mafth),  to  spend  money 
lavishly  for  admiration,  often,  how- 
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eTGT  (as  Aristotle  notioes  of  snoh 
spendthrifts),  marriog  their  pro- 
fnseness  by  some  interspice  of  mea]i« 
ness  and  ont-of-place  frugality —men 
who  neither  really  enjoy  nor  use 
Oxford  life,  who  neither  are  eda- 
cated  by  its  studies  nor  by  its 
society. 

For  oh,  what  an  eduoation  there  Is, 
not  only  in  the  studies  but  in  the 
society  of  a  University,  if  rightly 
sought  and  employed  1  I  have 
known  men,  reading  men,  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  rooms,  re- 
fuse every,  even  the  most  innocent, 
invitations  to  any  genial  festivities, 
decline  to  subscribe  to  pleasures, 
however  harmless  and  healthful — 
boating,  cricket,  with  which  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do;  and  aU 
this  with  the  best  intention — with 
the  intention  of  economy — with  tiie 
intention  of  making  the  most  of 
the  Oxford  life.  As  if  the  poor 
sovereign  or  two  given  towards 
such  healthful  and  innocent  amuse- 
ments would  not  have  been  well 
spent  in  procuring  the  influence  for 
good  over  lighter-hearted  youths, 
who  would  have  said,  '  Well,  if  so 
and  so  won't  join  us  he  isn't  at 
least  one  of  the  shabby  lot,  one  of 
the  fellows  who  think  all  that  is 
pleasant  is  wrong.  We  can  respect 
nis  self-denial,  his  economy,  id- 
though  we  can't  or  needn't  share  in 
it' 

Then,  though  the  study-element 
is  certainly  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Oxford  eduoation,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  part ;  I  had  almost  said,  by 
no  means  the  principal  pari  The 
genial  life  of  free  society,  yet  with  its 
own  proper  and  even  strict  etiquette ; 
the  mixing  on  equal  terms  witli  men 
of  many  circumstances  and  man^ 
minds;  the  interchange  of  free  opi- 
nions, and  the  being  among  equals 
in  age  and  standing ;  the  responsible 


relation  then  entered  upon  of  host 
and  guest—all  these  things  do,  xm- 
doubtedly,  train  a  man  to  fill  easily 
and  gracefully  his  position  in  the 
society  of  after-  li fe.  His  over- ween- 
ingness  is  rubbed  down,  his  over- 
bashfulness  rubbed  off.  He  gets  a 
certain  self-possession  without  self-- 
conceit, which  hardly  can  be  attained 
so  well  by  any  other  way  than  by  a 
university  career  well  and  honour- 
ably and  wisely  Bpent  He  is  edu- 
cated, I  repeat,  as  much  by  the 
society  as  by  the  study  of  the  Uni- 
versity.  Thus  much  for  the  benefit 
of  Oxford  acquaintances  even,  we 
would  not  speak,  in  this  utilitarian 
manner,  of  college  friends. 

For  these  are  to  be  more  warmly, 
more  earnestly  spoken  of.  What 
friends,  not  of  our  very  kindred,  are 
comparable  to  them?  Dear  old 
band,  scattered  now  hither  and 
thither,  over  the  wide  world ;  what 
a  bond  of  union  still  joins  every  one 
of  us;  and  how  we  should  meet, 
with  a  gladness,  a  kindliness  not 
elsewhere  attainable,  if  at  any  time 
we  might  be  gathered,  as  in  those 
old  days,  in  sweet  society  again  I 
The  string  is  cut,  and  the  beads 
have  run  this  way  and  that  Tet 
how  naturally  will  all  group  toge- 
ther again,  how  readily  run  into 
one  circle,  if  at  any  time  they  might 
be  strung  once  more,  all  as  they 
were  (except  for  years  of  changes, 
but  not  changes  to  their  love),  upon 
the  old  dark-blue  string ! 

Hence  half  the  delight  of  the 
matches  at  Lord's  and  on  the  river, 
between  the  rival  Universities.  We 
meet  them  again,  one  by  one;  and 
the  face  brightens,  and  the  eyes 
sparkle,  and  hand  almost  grows  to 
band,  as  we  oome  suddenly,  amid 
the  crowd  of  stran^rs,  upon,  some 
dear  old  College  Friend. 
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'  pHARLIE,'  said  Frank  Egerton, 
\J    '  I  think  I  should  like  to  get 
married.' 

'  Don't  be  foolish,'  said  Mr.  Da- 
venport. '  Rem^ber  "  Punch's  " 
advice  to  people  about  to  marry, 
BonV 


*  There's  not  much  else  to  be 
done,'  said  Egerton.  'Ever  since 
this  big  bit  of  money  fell  in,  I  don't 
feel  the  least  bit  of  interest  in  the 
profession.  I  don't  object  to  any- 
thing new  and  scientific,  but  sur- 
gery and  physio  considered  in  the 
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light  of  profeflsional  matters  are 
simply  an  abomination.' 

'  Bat  what  on  earth  has  put  that 
notion  into  yonr  head,  Frank? 
You're  much  too  good  a  fellow  to 
be  extinguished  under  a  cloud  of 
muslin,  like  most  fools.  What's 
ailing  the  lad  ?' 

'1  don't  know/  said  Frank, 
dreamily.  '  I  suppose  it  is  as 
Locksley  Hall  says,  "  In  the  spring 
a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns 
the  thoughts  of  love."  Yesterday 
was  tbe  first  day  of  spring,  the  sky 
was  as  blue  as  in  June.' 

'That  fellow,  Locksley  Hall,  is 
only  an  idiot,'  said  the  matter-of- 
fact  Mr.  Davenport. 

'You're  only  an  idiot  yourself, 
Davenport,'  said  Frank.  'Locksley 
Hall  isn't  a  man  but  a  poem.' 

'  Worser  and  worser,  said  Daven- 
port, *  if  you're  going  to  spoil  your- 
self for  all  the  purposes  of  good 
society  and  go  mooning  about  after 
a  petticoat' 

Davenport  and  Egerton  had  been 
fellow-students  at  Guy's,  Davenport 
being  by  some  years  the  senior  man. 
Davenport  was  hard-headed,  acute, 
industrious,  did  himself  great  credit, 
and  was  now  laying  the  foundations 
of  an  extensive  practice.  I  am 
afraid  Egerton  was  rather  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Idle  Apprentice.  Lan- 
guid, elegant,  handsome,  he  had  not 
much  appreciation  of  hard  work. 
He  dabbled  a  little  in  medicine, 
but  only  as  he  dabbled  in  music, 

Sitinting,  and  private  theatricals, 
ut  he  was  a  kindhearted  man, 
highly  intelligent,  and  of  wide,  gene- 
rous culture,  but  like  the  gorgeous 
lilies,  he  did  not  care  to  toil  or 
spin.  And  his  lucky  stars  seemed 
to  be  very  much  of  the  same  opinion, 
for  a  rather  distant  relative,  in 
quite  a  promiscuous  way,  left  him  a 
fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
He  had  now  very  handsome  rooms 
in  South  Kensington,  where  he  had 
as  fine  a  collection  of  water-colour 
paintings  and  the  more  expensive 
finds  of  photographs  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and  some  fine  gems.  Mr.  Da- 
venport was  leaning  back  in  one  of 
the  cosy  arm-chairs,  having  dropped 
in  for  a  cigar  and  a  chat  on 
his  way  home  from  seeing  some 
patients. 


'  Any  young  woman  in  particular, 
Frank  ?'  asked  Davenport 

'  Why,  ther&  is,  and  there  isn't,' 
said  Frank.  'It's  very  odd,  but  I 
really,  after  a  sort  of  w&j,  fell  in 
love  with  a  girl  at  first  sight  It 
was  at  the  Opera  that  it  came  off: 
lots  of  this  kmd  of  thing  come  off 
at  the  Opera.  It  was  at  the  set  of 
representations  which  Mapleson 
gave  last  autumn.  I  had  been  to 
see  my  favourite  opera  "  U  Flauto 
Magico/'  some  of  the  finest  music 
that  Mozart  ever  composed.  I  stared 
about,  like  the  rest  ^of  the  people, 
between  the  acts,  and  on  my  right, 
in  the  box  immediately  above  me, 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  so  happened  that 
I  presently  came  quite  close  to  her 
in  the  crash-room.  Her  party  came 
to  sit  at  a  little  table  close  to  the 
sofa  when  I  was  doing  Maraschino 
and  soda.  I  assure  you  that  to 
watch  that  girl  move  across  the 
room  was  poetry  in  itself.  Such 
deep  eyes,  such  finely-cut  lips  you 
never  saw,  and  as  for  hair  the  most 
beautiful.' 

'  We'll  take  the  hair  and  eyes 
for  granted,'  said  Mr.  Davenport 
'Did  you  find  out  anything  about 
her?' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  he  said ;  '  but  by  the 
luckiest  chance  in  the  world  she 
dropped  her  handkerchief.  It 
ought  to  have  been  a  bit  of  the 
opera  itself  instead  of  a  mere  affiur 
of  the  crush-room.  She  noticed  the 
loss  almost  as  soon  as  I  did,  but 
nothing  can  rob  me  of  the  consola- 
tion that  I  certainly  handed  it  to 
her,  and  received  one  of  the  most 
gracious  smiles  that  I  ever  beheld 
in  my  life.  It  did  for  me  completely. 
I  went  down,  bayoneted  by  a  glance. 
When  I  saw  them  leave  then:  box, 
I  made  my  way  into  the  lobby,  where 
I  presentiy  saw  them  waiting  for  a 
carriage.  Some  name  was  called* 
and  to  my  misery,  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish what  the  name  was.  But 
I  ran  out  into  the  portico  after  it, 
nearly  run  over  by  the  next  car- 
riage and  almost  token  up  by  tiie 
nearest  policeman.  It  was  haxd 
work  to  keep  the  carriage  in  sight, 
until  I  could  hail  a  hansom  and 
tell  the  driver  to  follow  that  par- 
ticular carriage.      Did   you   ever 
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follow  a  gill  in  that  way,  Dayen- 
port?' 

'  Can't  say  I  erer.  made  snoh  an 
B88  of  myself,  hitherto,  old  fellow/ 
said  Mr.  Davenport ;  '  bnt  we  none 
of  ns  know  what  we  may  come  to.' 

'  Then  let  me  tell  yon,  it's  a  very 
^noer  thing  to  be  followiog  a  person 
m  that  fashion.  As  Victor  Hugo, 
who  seems  to  know  a  deal  about 
the  subject,  says,  "Ton  are  alto- 
gether for  a  time  snrrendergig  to  a 
stranger  your  liberty  and  yoar  in- 
dinduali^."  To  my  great  satisfu)- 
tion  the  hansom  proceeded  in  the 
South  Kensington  direction.  It 
would  not  have  been  pleasant  to 
have  been  landed  on  the  other  side 
of  Begent's  Park.  It  passed  my 
very  door.  Then  suadenly  we 
came  upon  a  whole  lot  of  carriages 
coming  or  going  from  a  curious  old 
countess's,  who  always  gives  parties 
in  the  dead  season  of  the  year.  We 
must  have  lost  the  clue,  for  my 
hansom  stopped  whentiie  brougham 
stopped,  and  I  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  motley-faced  old  gentle- 
man with  a  knobbly  nose,  who  evi- 
dently regarded  me  as  a  member  of 
the  swell  mob.' 

*  And  jou  have  never  seen  her 
again?' 

'  Never ;  but  I  quite  fell  in  love 
with  the  little  party ;  at  first  sight ; 
and  if  she  felt  inclined  to  marry  me, 
that's  very  much  the  sort  of  thing 
that  I  should  feel  inclined  to  do 
with  her.  I  am  essentially  an  ani- 
mal constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
domesticity,  a  Newfoundland  dog 
man,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Club 
fife  is  an  organized  sort  of  selfish- 
ness ;  that  is  all.  One  is  even  tired 
of  travel.  One  knows  what  there  is 
to  expect,  and  it's  not  so  much  after 
all.  So,  by  an  exhaustive  process  of 
reasoning,  we  fall  back  on  the  blessed 
and  comfortable  estate.'    \ 

'  It  all  depends  whether  it  really 
is  blessed  and  comfortable,  old  fel- 
low, because  it's  quite  possible  that 
it  may  turn  out  quite  the  other  way. 
They  say  that  marriage  is  a  lottery, 
but,  by  Jove,  most  people  make  it 
up  as  John  Leech's  idiot  made  up 
his  Derby  book— can't  possibly  win 
and  may  lose  ever  so  much.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  my  little 
affair?' 


'Yeiy  badly.  It's  xomantio. 
Most  romantio  afliairs  turn  out 
badly.  I've  a  very  low  opmion 
of  them.' 

'  I  thought,  old  fellow,  that  you 
would  have  taken  a  more  friendly 
and  generous  view  of  things.' 

*  I  don't  take  an  unfriendly  view, 
Egerton.  I  don't  even  say  with 
Mr.  Tennyson's  new  style  of  *'  Nor- 
thern Farmer,"  "  Proputty— pro- 
putty— proput^."  But  I  speak  as 
a  man  wno  has  watched  life,  uid  who 
has  watched  it  under  a  soientifio 
point  of  view.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  l^  that  last 
observation  ?' 

*  Why,  I  mean  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  points  which  a  scientific,  or  even 
a  sensible  man  will  consider  before 
he  commits  himself,  and  which  a 
man  in  love  never  thinks  of  doing. 
In  the  fLtsi  place  there  is  the  phi^ 
sique.  Look  well  at  her  teeth^a 
most  important  matter;  good  teeth 
are  becoming  quite  scarce  in  the 
market  Tou  rave  about  eyes  and 
hair;  teeth  are  iust  as  important 
Then  is  the  girl  really  educated? 
Benea^  a  smattering  of  accompliBh- 
ments  it  is  very  hard  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  real  training 
or  real  knowledge.  Then  as  for  dis- 
position, you  may  have  as  soft  a 
spoken  lass  as  you  like,  and  in  a  few 
months  she  may  prove  a  thorough 
vixen,  and  develop  a  capacity  fbr 
abusive  language  for  which  the  ver- 
nacular English  is  only  a  feeble  in- 
strument. Even  if  she  don't  use 
bad  language,  she  may  still  use  her 
words  as  I  use  my  lancets.  Then, 
perhaps,  she  has  got  some  radical 
mherent  vice— drinks,  lies,  pads, 
pdnts.  There  is  nothing  you  can't 
believe  of  the  "  girl  of  the  period." 
Then  she  may  inherit  a  bad  constitu- 
tion from  some  rascally  ancestor; 
and  if  you  have  a  fiaw  in  your  own 
what's  to  become  of  the  children?— 
Scrofula,  consumption,  madness.' 

'  You  infernal  old  beast  to  talk 
that  way !' 

'  That's  just  it.  You  have  no  pure 
spirit  of  science  about  you,  a  mere 
empiric.  In  these  days  of  deteriora- 
tion we  should  all  go  to  the  bad  if 
it  were  not  for  the  happy  tenden<qr 
of  nature  always  to  re?ert  to  the  ori- 
ginal pure  type.    But  I've  finished 
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my  bit  of  smoke,  and  must  stroll. 
I  bare  half  a  mmd  to  go  into  the 
South  Kensington  Museum;  it  is 
not  often  that  I  find  myself  so  close 
to  it' 

*  Seems  to  me  lather  a  slow  sort 
of  thing  to  do.' 

'  Yes ;  but  nothing  pays  so  well 
at  a  small  evening  party.  South 
Kensington  generaUy  crops  up  at  a 
small  tea-fight.' 

So  the  men  got  up->it  was  just 
close  by— and  then  went  into  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  which 
seemed,  at  least  that  eyening,  to  be 
in  a  IsDguid  sort  of  way,  and  not  to 
he  doing  much  public  business.  The 
British  workiug.  man,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  prefers  his  pipe  and  a 
pot  of  beer  to  most  nsthetio  ei^'oy- 
ments  that  can  be  offered  to  him. 
StUl  there  were  a  few  strolling  about, 
with  an  expression  of  intense  stoli- 
dity, apparently  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  nature  or  significance  of 
the  objects  before  them.  The  place 
'was,  in  fact,  almost  deserted;  the 
feeding-places  shut  up,  the  galleries 
still.  The  two  men  strolled  about 
Egerton  liked  doing  nothing,  and 
be  did  it  to  perfection.  Davenport's 
quick  eye  took  in  many  things  which^ 
by  their  nature  and  their  scientific 
relations,  doubtless  gave  him  a  keen 
intellectual  pleasure.  Some  cases  of 
coins  and  gems  had  recently  been 
deposited  here  by  one  of  those  en- 
lightened public  benefactors  who 
from  time  to  time  yield  up  the  con- 
tents of  their  galleries  and  cabinet 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  public. 
Just  then  a  young  lady,  attended  by 
her  maid,  passed  on  to  the  cabinet 
of  gems ;  and  now  it  was  possible 
to  see  the  difierence  between  an 
intelligent  and  an  unintelligent  exa- 
mination of  pretty  things.  This 
young  lady,  who  had  gems  of  her 
own  about  her,  evidently  knew  a 
good  deal  about  gems.  With  an 
eager  curiosity  she  examined  spe- 
cimens; in  a  dainty  little  memo- 
randum, in  true  artist  fashion,  she 
made  a  slight  sketch  or  two. 

As  she  was  thus  occupied,  the 
two  young  men  coomienced  a  con- 
versation which  could  hardly  £ul  to 
be  audible  to  a  bystander;  and  Da- 
venport noticed  a  curious  intel- 
lectual phenomenon  in  hjs  friend. 


Though  talking  to  him,  he  was  evi- 
dently talking  a6  the  young  lady. 
Her  face  could  not  be  seen ;  but  the 
lithe,  graceful  outliaes  of  the  form 
could  be  seen,  full  of  curves  and 
softness,  instinct  and  informed  with 
spirit^  to  which  sound  teeth  must 
have  infallibly  belonged,  and  a 
sound  constitution,  such  as  would 
have  satisfied  Mr,  Davenport's  phy- 
siological opinions.  Egerton  began 
talkingywith  an  evident  intention  to 
arrest  and  interest  the  attention  of 
the  young  lady.  Davenport  had 
never  before  noticed  such  a  circum- 
stance in  his  friend;  but  he  had 
noticed  it  in  various  instances,  and 
in  Egerton's  case  it  almost  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  a  sort  of  yearn- 
ing for  sympathy,  a  desbre  to  be 
brought  into  some  sort  of  converse 
with  this  clever,  graceful  girl,  though 
the  converse  should  be  all  on  one 
side. 

'  Aqueer thing  happened  toafriend 
of  mine,'  said  Egerton, '  who  went  to 
a  great  gallery  to  inspect  a  precious 
gem.  The  gem  was  exceedingly 
valuable,  andwas  kept  under  a  glass 
case,  and  only  shown  by  special  per- 
mission, under  the  care  of  an  official. 
The  man  went  to  see  it,  and  exa- 
mined it  with  the  greatest  care  and 
admiration.  After  some  little  space 
the  officer  said  that  if  he  had  finished 
his  examination  they  would  now  go. 
The  man  said,  "  Certainly.  He  ha(^ 
finished  a  minute  or  two  ago,  and 
was  now  ready  to  leave."  "Then 
where  was  the  ring  ?"  "  Oh,  he  laid 
it  down  on  itocase."  But  no  , ring 
was  there.  A  search  was  made,  but 
in  vain;  the  ring  had  vanished. 
Then  the  officer  said  that  he  must 
search  the  visitor.  The  visitor  ob- 
jected. The  officer  said  his  duty 
was  imperative.  The  visitor  swore 
that  he  would  rather  be  slain  on  the 
spot  than  submit  to  such  an  insult. 
As  the  officer  persisted,  the  visitor 
threw  himself  mto  a  fighting  atti- 
tude, and  the  officer  called  for  assist- 
ance. Several  men  came  up;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  hubbub  some 
shairper-witted  public  servant  dis- 
covered that  the  gem  had  fallen 
down  between  the  velvet  and  the 
frame  of  the  case.  Mutual  congra- 
tulations and  excuses  followed. 
Then  the  visitor  stepped  forward 
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and  aud,  ''I  will  sow  tell  you  the 
reason  why  I  would  not  eabmit  to  be 
searched.  I  haTeagem  abontme 
which  is  the  perfect  faerimile  of  this 
one.  I  had  not  thought  that  there 
was  one  in  the  world  like  it,  and  I 
came  on  porpose  to  see.  Now,  if 
yon  had  found  this  gem  upon  m^ 
your  own  unfound,  you  would  haTa 
taken  it  to  be  the  gem  that  was  lodt, 
and  I  should  have  been  condemned. 
I  could  not  submit  to  that^rhile  I 
was  alive." ' 

'What  an  extraordinary  story, 
Egerton/  said  Davenport  '  Where 
did  you  pick  it  up?  and  who  was 
the  man?' 

'It  happened  to  myself,  last  sum- 
mer, at  Munich/  replied  Egerton, 
quietly.  '  The  gem  was  an  antique, 
which  had  been  recovered  at  Pom- 
peii, at  least  as  old  as  the  Christian 
era.    Here  it  is  in  this  ring.' 

Just  at  this  moment  the  youns 
lady,  whose  head  aslant  had  showed 
that  she  was  listening  to  the  story 
which  Egerton  had  designed  her  to 
hear,  turned  round,  and  Egerton 
was  hardly  surprised — 'his  heart 
had  been  a  propnet  to  his  heart' — 
that  it  was  the  lovely  girl  of  the 
Opera. 

'By  Jove!  Davenport,  the  girl  I 
saw  on  "  II  Flauto  Magioo"  night'  . 

'  Have  you  lured  her  with  a  Zau- 
berflotte  of  your  own  ?'  said  Daven<- 
port,  a  little  savagely. 

The  young  lady  gave  a  half-con- 
scions  look  of  recognition  and  sur- 
prise, which  the  doctor's  keen  eye 
did  not  fail  to  recognize ;  and  then, 
with  provoking  nonchalance,  passed 
away  to  a  distant  case,  where  the 
friends  could  hardly  venture  to 
follow  her. 

They  went  into  the  entrance, 
however,  and  sat  down  in  the  porch 
instead  of  going  out  into  the 
Brompton  Road.  The  big  trees  in 
front  gloomed  heavily  in  the  star- 
light A  solitary  carriage  was 
standing  in  waiting.  Egerton  was 
excited  and  feverish.  He  wrapt 
his  cloak  round  him,  and  continued 
moodily  silent  He  already  felt 
quite  certain  that  this  was  the  car- 
riage which  he  had  followed  from 
Oovent  Garden.  Presently  the  car- 
riage-door was  flung  open,  and  the 
same    young  lady  tripped  to  the 


8t0p&  And  the  caniage  went  off 
afcasharptrot 

'  Will  you  tiy  your  Indc  again?* 
whispered  Davenport;  'shall  I  hail 
a  hansom?* 

Egerton  wildly  gesticulated.  But 
his  friend's  strong  grasp  was  upon 
his  arm,  and  it  was  obviously  im- 
possible Uiat  he  should  be  able  to 
gain  the  carriage  so  as  to  identify  it 

'There  goes  my  chance  again,' 
he  growled,  'for  the  second  time, 
and  I  have  lost  it' 

'  The  third  time's  lucky,'  said  Da- 
venport, phlegmatically. 

The  third  time  really  oame. 
That  things  which  are  to  be  will 
be,  is  the  approved  and  fnndir 
mental  axiom  of  fifttaUsm.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  romance  left  in  this 
UMd-up  old  world,  if  you  are  ro- 
mantic enough  to  understand.  At 
least  so  it  came  to  pass  at  South 
Kensington. 

Egerton  was  'seedy.*  He  had 
no  confidence  in  his  own  medical 
skill.  If  he  ever  had  any,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  it  had  vanished  as  soon 
as  the  aunt*s  big  pot  of  monqr  bad 
fallen  in.  So  he  asked  Davenport, 
the  friend,  who  with  all  his  hard- 
ness was '  as  his  own  soul '  to  him, 
to  prescribe.  Davenport  came,  and 
discharged  the  duty,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  first  and  mostneoessaiy 
put  of  a  doctor's  duty— he  bullied 
and  aroused  the  patient,  shook 
him  out  of  his  languor  and  indiffer- 
ence, confiscated  his  regalias,  and 
turned  him  out  into  the  fresh  air. 
Davenport,  though  a  rising  man.was 
not  so  busy  that  he  could  not  afford 
half  an  hour  to  an  old  friend  whose 
health,  moral  and  physical,  wanted 
toning  and  bracing.  So  they  paid 
their  shillings  and  went  into  the 
Horticulturid  Gardens. 

It  was  not  a  public  day,  you 
understand.  Nothing  in  the  way 
of  grand  music  or  stotely  prome- 
nade. They  might  suddenly  have 
passed  into  the  loneliness  of  a  tro- 
pical forest  instead  of  being  hemmed 
in  on  eveiy  side  with  a  wilderness 
of  brick  and  mortar.  From  that 
very  pretty  entrance  passage  with 
its  summer  bloom  they  passed  on 
to  the  smooth  turf  with  theenamelled 
flower-beds.    The  space  is  after  all 
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not  mnoh,  and  is  aoon  exhansted ; 
but  it  so  happened  that,  except  a 
&w  children  with  nnrses  or  gover- 
neeses,  there  was  no  one  there.  Then 
they  walked  in  the  noble  conserva- 
tory, and  ascending  the  broad  flight 
of  steps,  examined,  so  far  as  they 
oonld,  tiie  progress  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  buiidiug.  As  they  paused 
on  the  highest  terrace  to  catoh  the 
purer  softer  breeze,  and  leaned  on 
the  balcony  to  watch  the  lovely 
scene  below,  with  a  sigh  of  r^;ret 
that  they  and  other  Londoners 
should  have  the  unwisdom  of  so 
seldom  coming  here  except  in  the 
crowd  which  takes  away  half  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  Egerton  looked 
around,  with  a  certain  lassitude  and 
indifiference  which  was  not  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  the  skilled  eye  of 
nis  friend,  always  on  a  scientific  look 
out  for  the  possibilities  of  evil. 

Presently,  Davenport  said,  with  a 
curious  expression,  'Unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  Egerton,  here 
oomes  a  friend  of  yours.' 

The  languor  and  indifference 
were  all  gone.  With  the  utmost 
excitement  he  exclaimed, '  You  don't 
mean  herP 

'  I  don't  know  whom  you  mean  by 
Tier.  As  she  must  have  some  name 
or  other  I  shall  call  her  Lady  Adel- 
giza  South  Kensington,  until  I 
know  her  real  name.  I  mean,  how- 
ever, the  lady  we  saw  at  the  Mu- 
seum and  whom  you  say  you  saw 
at  the  Opera.* 

'  You  can't  see  her  face.' 

'No,  but  I  recognize  her  gait 
Very  few  young  ladies  can  mount 
steps  so  gracefully  as  she  is  doing.' 

Egerton  was  visibly  agitated. 

'  Do  you  really  care  for  this  girl, 
Frank?' 

'Don't  ask  me.  I  am  quite  in 
love  with  her.' 

Now  this  was  truly  astonishing 
to  Davenport  It  was  something 
altogether  foreign  to  his  scientific 
habits  of  mind.  No  amount  of 
medical  lore  would  give  him  an  ex- 

glanation.    'It's  an  ultimate  fact,' 
e  murmured  to  himself, '  and  we 
must  puzzle  away  at  it' 

'  Something  must  be  done,  and  be 
done  quickly/  said  Egerton,  'or 
else  the  tide  in  the  a&irs  of  men 
will  have  ebbed  altogether.    Help 


me,  Davenport/  he  added,  ahnost 
piteously. 

'  I  will,  old  fellow/  said  the  me- 
dical 'Have  you  got  that  ring 
with  the  antique  gem  ?* 

'  Here  it  is.' 

'  Do  you  mind  the  risk  of  losing 
it  for  the  chance  of  finding  out  all 
about  the  girl  ?' 

'  I  would  risk  it  a  hundred  times 
over.' 

'  Then  leave  it  on  the  balustrade 
and  come  this  wav.' 

The  ring  was  placed  on  the  balus- 
ixade,  and  Egerton  hastily  followed 
his  friend  down  into  the  grounds. 

'Now  stop  a  bit,  Egerton/  said 
Mr.  Davenport  '  I  don't  think  we 
can  bo  observed  here ;  but  I  will  see 
what  I  can  make  out  with  the  help 
of  my  field  glass.' 

Oh,  those  field-glasses  and  tele- 
scopes 1  They  have  well-nigh  abo- 
lished obscurity  from  the  British 
Isles.  All  the  coast  line  is  swept 
by  the  coastguard's  telescope.  All 
hills  are  watched  by  gamekeepers' 
glasses.  Lonely  lovers,  wandering 
m  unfrequented  solitudes,  you  little 
imagine  what  powerful  optical  in- 
struments may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  you  1 

'  Yes/  murmured  Davenport, 
f  she  is  on  the  terrace — she  is  walk- 
ing along ;  now  I  call  that  a  really 
gracious  walk^the  sunlight  on  the 
gem  will  probably  strike  that  acute 
eve  of  hers — she  is  moving  towards 
tne  balustrade—she  is  going  to 
take  up  the  ring ;  yes,  no,  yes,  no, 
yes— now  she  is  examining  it  Put- 
ting it  on  her  finger,  I  declare- 
that  is  coming  it  rather  strong. 
All  over  with  your  ring,  old  fel- 
low. Your  pretty  girl  has  turned 
petty  laroener,  has  put  it  into  her 
pocket  and  walked  ofif.  She  ought 
to  be  searched,  as  they  wanted  to 
search  you  at  Munich.' 

'I  suppose  we  had  better  wait 
till  they  come  down  and  then  ask 
whether  they  have  found  a  ring.' 

'  Not  a  had  card,  but  still  there 
is  a  better  card  to  play.  It  is  a  case 
of  winning  or  losing.  I  must  disap- 
point you,  old  fellow.  We  had 
better  not  meet  them,  but  dodge 
about  until  they  are  gone.' 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  they 
made  inquiries  atj  the  lodges,  and 
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found  fhat  no  lost  article  had  been 
left  there  that  morning. 

'  Now,  old  fellow,  I  haTe  only  one 
word  to  say  to  you,'  said  Mr.  I^tbd- 
port;  'for  the  next  few  days  or 
weeks  keep  a  sharp  look-oat  on  the 
second  column  of  the  "  Times." ' 

In  fire  days'  time  his  eye  alighted 
on  an  adyertisement  in  the  second 
column:  'Found  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  an  antique  ring  with 
gem.  The  owner  can  recoTer  it,  on 
identifying  it,  at  loo,  Cromwell 
Buildings/  The  reader  learned  in 
localities  will  perceire  that  I  haye 
given  a  non-existent  number. 

He  found  out  that  Lady  Har- 
binger lived  here.  He  called  one 
morning  at  two  and  sent  up  his 
card.  As  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  a  lovely  girl,  music  in  hand, 
was  about  to  escape  through  the 
door. 

Her  sapphire  eyes  met  his,  and 
she  coloured  up  deliciously.  '  Ah,' 
she  said,  'you  hare  come  about 
your  ring.  I  could  not  help  hearing 
you  talk  about  it  at  the  Museum ;' 
—it  was  a  wonder  if  she  could  have 
helped ; — '  what  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  I  should  have  been  the 
person  who  discovered  your  loss !' 

'Not  so  extraordinary,  perhaps, 
if  you  only  knew  all,'  thought  Mr.' 
Egerton.  'A  most  extraordinary 
coincidence;  and  there  is  another 
one  still  more  extraordinary,  if  ^ou 
recollect;  I  had  the  honour  of  pick- 
ing up  your  handkerchief  in  the 
crush-room  of  the  Opera.* 

'  I  fancied  something  of  the  sort, 
but  I  was  not  sure,'  said  Lucy  Har- 
binger. 

'  You  are  fond  of  gems,  I  sup- 
pose ?'  said  EgertoD. 

'  Yes ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be« 
My  uncle  left  me  a  little  cabinet, 
Ixjautifully  laid  out  and  catalogued ; 
so  I  really  take  quite  a  professional 
interest  in  them. 

Just  then  Lady  Harbinger  en- 
tered—the widow  of  a  country  baro- 
net—an  open-hearted,  kind  dowager. 
She  duly  put  Mr.  Egerton  through 
the  necessary  catechizing,  and  re- 
stored him  his  Pompeii  ring. 


Then  tfave  was  scnne  eonrena- 
tion,  and  it  was  proeontly  discovered 
that  Lady  Harbinger's  mother  had 
known  Mr.  Egerton's  aunt  inti- 
mately. But  BO  it  commonly  is  in 
life.  The  surftoe  of  society  is  much 
smaller  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Put  any  two  people  together,  and 
they  are  sure  enough  to  disisover 
common  acquaintance. 

'And  now,  Mr.  Egerton,  you 
ahall  see  my  cabinet;  and  I  have 
quite  a  collection  of  books  on  the 
subject— Mr.  King's  and  all  tiie 
rest.' 

It  was  a  pretty  collection,  and  its 
money  value  was  considerable;  but 
I  suppose  Lucy  did  not  look  upon 
it  in  this  point  of  view. 

'Ton  must  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  spent  money 
on  that  advertisement.  Lady  Har- 
binger,' said  Mr.  Egerton.  'Will 
you  kindly  let  me  know  what  I  am 
indebted  to  you,  besides  your  bound- 
loss  kindness  T 

'Oh,  you  must 'not  talk  abont 
that,'  said  Lucy.  '  The  pleasure  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  such  a 
ring  was  quite  worth  the  trouble.' 

'  Then,  Miss  Harbinger,  you  must 
positively  do  me  the  honour  of  put- 
ting this  ring  in  your  cabinet  In 
my  hands  it  is  quite  lost;  but  it 
wUl  have  an  added  value  in  any 
collection.' 

And  he  more  than  ever  resolved 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  also 
offer  another  ring  of  a  much  plainer 
description. 

With  some  difficulty,  and  after 
some  visits,  Lu<^  was  broaght  to 
accept  that  particular  ring.  I  think 
it  not  impossible  but  she  will  accept 
the  other  ring  also.  Bir.  Davenport 
must  take  a  fiftvourable  view  of  all 
the  conditions,  as  he  proffers  to  be 
best  man.  But  this  is  only  a  frag- 
mentary story.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  usual  humdrum  of 
courtship,  settlements,  and  the  cere- 
mony, but  only  with  a  set  of  certain 
odd  circumstances  which  made  up 
a  sort  of  romance  in  South  Ivcu- 
Bington. 
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OOKTIMfOBABY  BI0OBAPH7. 


SEVERAL  works  have  zeoently 
appeared  of '  contemporary  bio- 
graphy/ by  which  we  mean  bio- 
graphy or  autobiography  of  men  who 
have  occupied  some  space  in  the 
public  eyci  and  who  have  only  re- 
cently been  removed  from  us,  or 
perhaps  are  still  among  us.  Such 
works  of  biography,  however  much 
they  may  lack  force,  shape,  or  lite- 
rary merit,  nevertheless  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  materials  from  which  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
our  wonderful  era  must  be  built  up. 
Yet  we  must  say  with  regret  that 
the  literary  workmanship  of  some  of 
those  recent  biographies  is  deplo- 
rably bad,  so  much  so  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  fling  aside  the  works  in 
disgust  as  tmworthy  of  perusal.  It 
would,  howerer,  be  a  mistake  to  do 
this.  Even  in  the  most  unpromising 
books  we  may  find  stray  ixura- 
graphs  very  well  worthy  of  being 
rescued  from  oblivion,  and  giving 
interesting  glances  into  Engliiui  and 
foreign  interiors. 

We  cannot,  however,  give  even 
this  limited  recommendation  to  some 
of  the  biographies  that  we  see. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  thick  book 
giving  the  biography  of  th^late 
Henry  Hoare.*  We  have  careiully 
looked  it  through  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  our  manner  is,  to  take  some 
of  the  cream  off  the  book.  But  you 
cannot  get  cream  firom  skim-milk 
and  water.  We  have  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  cull  a  single  para- 
graph or  even  a  single  sentence 
from  the  life  of  Mr.  Uoare  that  is 
worth  quotation.  This  is  a  great 
pity,  for  Henry  Hoare  had  a  strongly- 
marked  idiosyncrasy  of  his  own ;  and 
any  man  of  descriptive  talent  who 
knew  him  well  and  could  appreciate 
his  character,  could  have  given  us 
a  portraiture  of  one  who  had  much 

*  '  A  Memoir  of  Heory  Hoare,  Esq., 
M.A.  With  a  Karrative  of  tlie  Church 
Movements/  &c.  By  James  Bradlej  Sweet, 
M.A.    RiriDgtons. 


picturesqueness  as  well  as  solid 
worth.  Mr.  Hoare  was  a  man  of 
considerable  mental  power  and  of 

great  activity ;  a  most  earnest  and 
evout  churchman,  who  loved,  the 
Established  Church  with  passionate 
attachment,  and  spent  himself  and 
his  substance  on  her  behalf.  It  so 
happened  that  the  present  writer 
spent  a  day  in  Mr.  Hoare's  company 
just  before  the  lamentable  and  ex- 
traordinary accident  which  caused 
his  death.  He  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  of  a  railway  carriage, 
and  his  head  came  in  contact  with 
a  telegraph-post,  causing  fracture  of 
the  skull.  The  occasion  referred  to 
was  a  public  festivity,  and  Mr. 
Hoare  and  the  writer  were  the  only 
fellow-guests  at  a  friend's  house. 
There  was  something  extremely 
simple,  kindly,  and  old-fieushioned 
about  him.  A  great  deal  had  been 
done  to  spoil  him  by  making  him 
the  oracle  of  a  set,  but  he  was  un- 
spoilt for  all  thai  He  made  a  great 
many  speeches  that  day,  one  of 
which  was  very  much  to  the  pur- 

C,  for  he  gave  the  good  cause  a 
Ired  pounds,  and  would  give 
more  if  more  were  wanted.  But 
Mr.  Hoare  always  had  a  most  abso- 
lute delight  in  giving.  After  a  sub- 
stantial lunch  he  asked  for  his 
room  and  solenmly  retired  tiiither. 
He  came  back  for  the  early  cup  of 
tea,  and  told  us  he  had  taken  a  siesta, 
as  was  his  invariable  habit  We 
only  mention  this  as  Mr.  Sweet  tells 
us  that  it  was  his  habit  to  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  spend 
one  or  more  hours  in  writing.  We 
can  underatand  this  superhuman 
habit  with  the  help  of  tne  siesta; 
but  without  it  Mr.  Hoare  would  be 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends, 
and  he  did  not  at  all  seem  the  sort 
of  man  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  remember  one  curious  bit  of  con- 
versation. He  had  always  been  a 
model  churchwarden,  and  at  one  of 
the  church  congresses  he  had  said 
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that  if  people  did  not  pay  church 
rateB  they  oaght  to  be  '  qnodded/ 
and  he  would  '  quod'  them.  I  Ten- 
tared  to  tell  him  that  this  was  rather 
hard  language,  and  that  people 
^bought  it  harsh.  In  reply  he 
utterly  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
meaning  prison  by '  quod/  which  at 
least  showed  a  laudable  ignorance 
of  the  force  of  slang  expressions. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  glTc  a  thousand  a  year  to- 
wards ihsLt  magnificent  tower  of 
that  now  magniticeDt  chapel  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  which  he  laid.  He 
expressly  stipulated  that  this  annual 
payment  was  only  to  be  while  he 
was  living,  and  by  his  death  this 
resource  failed  the  college  after 
two  years'  payments.  Peace  to  his 
honoured  memory  1  He  was  good, 
worthy,  useful ;  but  the  idea  of  ma- 
nufacturing a  big  book  about  him 
appears  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  in- 
congruous. 

In  some  respects  better,  but  in 
other  respects  immeasurably  worse, 
is  Mr.  James  Grant's  life  of  8ir 
George  Sinclair.*  This  is  a  pro- 
Toking  book.  Sir  George  Sinclair 
was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  man, 
and  the  book  contains  much  that  is 
very  readable  and  interesting,  but 
it  is  frightfully  marred  by  ignorance, 
stupidity,  and  fulsomeness.  More 
craven  adulation  of  titled  people  we 
have  nowhere  seen.  Mr.  Grant 
quotes  a  duke  rather  than  a  baron, 
and  a  baron  rather  than  a  baronet, 
and  twaddle  by  a  titled  pertion 
rather  than  common  sense  by  a 
commoner.  There  was  a  clergyman 
of  high  social  mark  whom  many  of 
our  readers  may  recollect,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton Gray,  of  Bolsover  Castle, 
with  whom  Sir  George  Sinclair  cor- 
responded in  closest  friendship  and 
intimacy  for  very  many  years. 
We  ^ow  enough  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hamilton  Gray  to  be  able  to  say 
that  this  correspondence  must  have 
been  eminently  interesting  and  in- 
structive ;  but  we  are  not  favoured 
with  a  single  line,  while  the  merest, 
most  trivial  notes  of  men  of  title 
are  admitted.    It  would  be  easy  to 

♦  *  Memoirs  of  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart., 
of  Ullwter.'     By  James  Grant.     Tinsley, 


point  out  some  lodicnms  errars 
which  he  has  made ;  but  it  is  really 
not  worth  while  to  waste  powder 
and  shot  'on  such  a  poor  writer  as 
Mr.  James  Grant,  amiable  and  well- 
meaning  as  he  may  be,  always  bar- 
ring his  idolatry  of  Debrett 

Yet  this  stupid  book  contains 
some  extremely  interesting  and  im- 
portant matter,  which  may  be  loet 
for  readers  who  throw  it  aside  in 
disgust  Sir  George  Sinclair  him- 
self, though  he  runs  a  danger  of 
being  made  ridiculous  by  undisoeni- 
ing,  extravagant  panegyric,  had  all 
the  elements  of  a  good  man  and 
some  of  the  elements  of  a  great  man. 
There  are  a  few  letters  and  anec- 
dotes in  the  work  which  amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  pnerusal.  Lord  Byron 
spoke  of  Sinclair  as  being  the  pro- 
digy of  Harrow.  There  is  here  an 
interesting  anecdote  of  Byron,  how 
he  once  said  to  Sir  Robert  Aber- 
crombie, '  How  is  your  mother?  I 
very  well  remember  the  beating  sho 
made  my  mother  give  me;  but  tell 
her  from  me  it  would  have  been 
well  for  me  if  they  had  been  many 
more.'  In  his  early  travels  the  &- 
mous  incident  befel  him  of  being  cap- 
tured a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Jena  was  fought,  and  being  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor  treated  him,  as  soon 
as  he  haci  laid  aside  his  suspicions, 
with  great  good-nature,  asking  him 
what  classical  authors  he  was  read- 
ing. Sinclair  actually  pointed  out 
on  the  map  the  memorable  spot  of 
Jena  %  Napoleon.  This  remarkable 
occurrence  naturally  formed  one  of 
Sir  George's  stock  stories,  and  he 
had  to  tell  it  so  often  that  at  last  he 
refused  to  tell  it  any  more.  Sir 
George  represented  his  county,  and 
made  an  effective  public  speaker,  as 
patriotic  as  Joseph  Hume  himself, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of 
fullest  intimacy.  There  is  in  this 
volume  an  interesting  account  of 
the  strange  malady  which  befel 
Lord  Glenelg.  Though  a  cabinet 
minister,  and  a  great  favourite  in 
society,  he  suddenly  secluded  him- 
self from  the  public  for  ten  years, 
passing  most  of  his  time  in  bis  chair 
gazing  upon  the  opposite  wall  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  once  more 
resumed  his  old  position,  full  of  lifo 
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GOING  TO  THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 
(St.  James's  Street  during  a  *  block.') 

WHITE  plumes  upon  her  braided  hair,  rich  jewels  on  her  brow. 
Ah !  thinks  she  of  the  dear  old  days,  the  green  lanes  ever  now  ?— 
The  green  lanes,  where,  in  leafy*  June,  beneath  a  doudless  sky 
We  hearts  exchanged — '  true  unto  death,'  or  jaid  so — she  and  I ! 

True  unto  death !    So  little  know  we,  what  hath  Fate  in  store. 

I  live  alone,  and  if  she  grieve,  her  grief  is  gilded  o'er : 

Gold  I  universal  medicine,  in  this  gold-making  age, 

Great  king !  there  ne'er  was  pang  so  great,  thy  touch  could  not  assuage ! 

O  Fashion's  queen !  the  diamonds  upon  thy  snowy  neck 
May  glitter  on  an  aching  heart,  and  gall  the  bride  they  deck : 
Keep  silence !     What  gay  butterfly  'mid  all  this  turmoil,  knows 
That  yesternight  thou  dropped'st  a  tear  upon  a  withered  rose  ? 

Yet,  there  is  one,  who  from  the  crowd,  unseen,  with  eyesight  dim. 
With  gathering  tears  looks  on  at  thee,  though  thou  think'st  not  on  him  I 
Run  on,  O  carriage,  with  thy  freight  I    What  matters  hearts  betrayed  ? 
Thus  shift  the  scenes  on  Life's  wide  stage,  thus  is  the  pageant  played ! 

A.  xi.  B. 
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OHAPTEE  XVII. 

MB.  MAKDEVILLE  ASD  MORE  FRIENDB. 


LONDON,  howerer  empty,  is  al- 
ways fuller  than  the  counti^jas 
was  remarked  by  a  certain  disre- 
putable duke  who  was  remarkably 
attached  to  the  metropolis.  But  the 
difference  in  the  streets  when  the 
season  has  past  is  depressing  to  the 
well-regulated  mind ;  and  the  Park 
is  peculiarly  dismal  when  people  de- 
cline to  drive  and  ride  therein.  The 
few  who  frequent  it  feel  forsaken ; 
and,  indeed,  those  whom  aflEiurs  keep 
in  town  avoid  the  Park  as  much  as 
habit  will  permit  There  are  people 
up  from  the  country,  howerer,  who 
enjoy  London  in  the  '  aUly  season' 
— which,  by-the-way,  is  at  its  silliest 
period  when  it  has  just  set  in— and 
they  have  at  least  the  proud  privi- 
lege of  being  monarchs  of  most  that 
they  survey,  and  finding  that  their 
rights  there  are  very  few  to  dispute. 
Not  that  these  things  matter  much 
to  many  men  who,  through  one 
cause  or  another,  are  kept  in  town 
during  the  Long  Vacation.  Sir 
Nicholas  Tindal  it  was,  I  think,  who 
VOL.  xvn.— HO.  0. 


said,  when  his  legal  friends  once 
sympathised  with  him  upon  his  lot 
as  vacation  judge, '  It  doesn't  nmtter 
at  all  to  me — a  man  must  be  some- 
where.' It  did  not  matter  to  that 
eminent  Chief  Justice,  who  found 
little  pleasure  out  of  his  profession ; 
and  there  are  men  of  all  classes 
who  agree  with  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal. 
But  the  absence  of  women  is  the 
peculiarly  striking  feature  of  the 
autunm  months,  and  that  is  a  draw- 
back difficult  to  supply.  So  the 
aspect  of  the  Park  at  this  period  is 
certainly  Bad,  and  men  kept  in  town 
at  the  time  wUl  do  well  to  frequent 
the  Giiy,  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets  as  far  as  life  and  activity  is 
concerned. 

I  I  am  making  these  remarks  with 
strict  irrelevancy  to  the  matter  in 
hand ;  for  neither  the  Mantons  nor 
Cecil  Halidame  would  have  cared  a 
straw  whether  the  Park  were  full  or 
empty,  even  bad  they  to  traverse  it 
on  their  way  to  Bichmond,  en- 
grossed as  they  were  in  the  charm- 
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iog  occnpation  of  talking  about 
theniBelves. 

Had  they  been  more  obfierrant 
they  might  have  noticed  another 
carriage,  which  passed  them  as  they 
stood  waiting  at  the  Corner  and  kept 
along  the  Enightsbridge  Road.  The 
Tehicle^  an  open  barouche,  was  one 
which  might  well  have  arrested 
their  attention^  for  it  was  very 
showy  and  shiny,  was  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses  which  were  at  once 
showy  and  shiny  also,  and  con- 
tained a  gentleman  who  was  per- 
haps more  shiny  and  showy  uian 
either. 

The  gentleman  was  inclined  to  bo 
stout  as  to  figure  and  five-and-forty 
as  to  age ;  had  a  happy  Saxon  fiice, 
the  picture  of  prooperons  good** 
humour,  and  bare  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  straw-coloured  moustache, 
wonderfully  waxed.  He  wore  a  hat 
so  new  that  you  expected  to  see  the 
hatter*s  box  on  the  seat  beside  him : 
a  gorgeous  satin  crayat  like  a  folded 
slab,  adorned  with  an  enormous 
diamond;  a  Telvet  waistcoat,  on 
which  reposed  a  massive  watch 
chain,  connected  somehow  with 
three  different  pockets,  suggesting 
unusual  resources  on  the  part  of 
the  wearer  for  learning  the '  time  of 
day,'  and  borne  down  with  pendant 
treasures  like  the  fruit-trees  whidi 
grew  jewels  in  the  Arabian  tale ;  a 
coat  with  rather  more  velvet  on  the 
collar  and  cuffs  than  it  could  con- 
veniently accommodate ;  pantaloons 
similarly  embarrassed  as  regarded 
the  stripes  down  the  seams;  and 
boots  and  gloves  which  may  be  best 
described,  in  professional  phrase,  as 
'  defying  competition/ 

If  horses,  carriage,  and  costume 
can  confer  happiness,  the  gentleman 
in  question  must  have  be^  happy 
indeed.  There  was  certainly  ap^ ma 
^acie  case  in  his  favour.  Let  me  look 
into  the  facts. 

He  was  the  proprietor  ''and  ma- 
nager of  the  new*Imperial  Theatre 
•^  grand  speculation  which  had 
just  taken  the  town  by  storm  and 
promised  to  hold  that  capital  in  de- 
fiance of  all  comers.  This  happy 
edifice  had  stage  resources  such  as 
were  never  known  before.  £veiy 
piece  piodaced  was  a  model  of 
mounting,  besides  being  a  marvel  of 


dramatic  art;  and  had  the  plays 
been  bad,  they  were  acted  so  well 
that  you  would  never  have  found 
out  their  &ult8.  Of  the  front  of  the 
house  nothing  more  laudatory  could 
be  urged  than  the  assurance  that  it 
was  worthy  of  the  back.  Mirrors, 
gilding,  and  pioturee,  asserting  se- 
parate charms,  contributed  to  a 
narmonious  whole ;  and  the  Svba- 
rite  who  sought  relief  fh>m  ttieee 
attractions  found  it  in  soft  drapery 
of  satin  and  lace.  Every  seatwasa 
sofa  and  every  oooupant  oi  every 
seat  was  a  somebody,  more  or  less. 
The  |»ifmte  boxes  were  let  only  to 
the  peerage,  and  nobody  under  the 
rank  of  a  baronet  was  admitted  to 
the  stalls.  The  pit  people  were 
expected  to  give  hosteges  to  society 
in  the  form  of  white  cimvati,  and 
pledges  as  to  the  use  of  the  letter  H. 
Even  the '  gods '  were  made  to  con- 
duct themselves  like  respectable 
mortals,  and  apples  and  oranges  and 
ginger  beer  were  prohibited  by  pro- 
tective duties  imposed  upon  the 
police.  Such  at  least  was  the  design 
of  the  undertaking,  and  if  it  was  not 
strictly  carried  out  the  blame  was 
scarcely  due  to  the  management, 
but  rather  to  a  perverse  public, 
which  has  a  bad  habit  of  doing  as  it 
likes. 

The  magnificent  equipage  holding 
the  equally  magnificent  manager — 
subject  to  the  common  law  which 
governs  common  conveyances — after 
passing  Knightsbridge  found  itself 
at  Brompton;  and  there,  at  a  cer- 
tain house  in  Brompton  Bow,  it 
came  to  a  stop  with  an  effect  which 
made  an  imposing  appearance  to 
passers  by,  and  was  not  without  an 
mfluence  upon  neighbouring  win- 
dows. Nothing  indeed  in  the  coach- 
man's driving  became  him  more 
than  his  mode  of  drawing  up ;  and 
the  h<»r8es,  entering  into  the  ar- 
tistic spirit  of  their  guide,  met  tho 
broad  distinction  between  a  state 
of  progreesicm  and  astate  of  repoeot 
by  a  gratifying  comprc»nise  sugges- 
tive of  blood  and  oats. 

If  any  subsequent  proceeding 
could  equal  the  triumphimt  manner 
of  the  arrival,  perhi^  it  was  the 
mode  in  which  the  door  knocker 
was  dealt  with--«B  ooncurretitly  as 
human  agiliij  would  permit — by  a 
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footman  whose  haughty  Btatore  and 
OTidont  strength  announced  no  ordi- 
nary fitness  for  his  fanctions.  A 
small  boy  on  the  pavement  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  knock  the  door 
down — but  the  remark  was  ribald^ 
and  was  very  properly  received  by 
the  addressee  m  a  different  spirit 
from  that  which  would  have  been 
aceoided  to  a  bond  fide  desire  for 
information.  With  something  of 
the  insolence  of  office,  and  some- 
thing more  of  the  pride  of  place,  he 
told  the  preoocious  disrespecter  of 
|)er8onB  to  get  away  with  him,  and 
in  an  arbitrary  mood  into  which  the 
habit  of  official  dignity  sometimes 
betrays  the  wisest  men,  muttered  an 
ineffectual  threat  concerning  a  po- 
licoman. 

A  hard  knock,  however,  can  have 
so  more  practical  effect  than  that 
which  may  be  produced  by  a  soft 
one— it  can  only  get  the  door  opened 
afker  all.  And  1  am  not  sure  that 
in  the  present  case  it  expedited  the 
process;  for  it  seemed  to  induce 
agitation  within  the  building,  indi- 
cated by  apparent  running  up  and 
down  stairs,  and  subdued  voices 
heard  in  tones  of  warning,  signifi- 
cant rather  of  hurry  than  alacrity. 
When  the  portal  at  last  turned 
upon  its  hinges,  it  was  found  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  bounding  Leo- 
nora— the  house  being  that  of  her 
mistress  the  eminent  Mr&  Grandi- 
8on. 

Leonora,  who  was  always  equal  to 
the  occasion,  whatever  it  was,  re- 
ceived the  tall  footman  with  a  con- 
descending dignity  such  as  might 
belong  to  a  Maid  of  Honour  to  an 
Exiled  Queen,  who  has  opened  the 
door  with  an  impression  of  the  post- 
man, while  the  servant  has  gone  out 
for  beer. 

The  tall  footman  brought  his  mas- 
ter's compliments  to  Mrs.  Grandi- 
Bon,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
awaited  that  lady  and  her  friends. 
Leonora  assumed  custody  of  the 
compliments  with  becoming  cour- 
tesy, and  answerni  on  her  own  ac- 
count that  Mrs.  Grendison  and  her 
friends  were  quite  ready,  and  would 
be  down  directly. 

As  she  spoke  Mrs.  Grandison 
emerged  from  her  boudoir  on  the 
gfound-floor,  and  almoBi  at  the 


same  moment  you  ought  have  seen 
descending  the  stairs  persons  of  no 
less  importance  than  Captain  Pem- 
berton  and  May. 

Mr.  MandeviIIe — I  might  as  well 
have  told  you  the  manager*s  name 
before — was  by  this  time  on  the 
pavement.  In  the  spirit  of  an  east- 
ern prince  who  advances  to  meet 
distinguishtd  viaiton  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  carx>6t,  he  had  not  en- 
tered the  house ;  but  now  that  the 
ladies  were  on  what  he  might  con- 
sider his  own  ground,  he  met  them 
with  much  consideration,  and  as- 
sisted them  into  the  carriage  with 
every  mark  of  care  as  regarded  their 
xobes  and  the  contingencies  of 
wheels.  And  the  ladies  being  placed 
on  the  seats  of  honour,  and  himself 
and  Captain  Pemberton  with  their 
backs  to  the  horses,  he  looked  as 
happy  as  if  the  presence  of  the  said 
ladies  were  his  main  object  in  life, 
and  his  carriage,  horses,  and  cos- 
tume— ^not  to  mention  the  little 
matter  of  the  Imperial  Theatre — 
were  quite  secondary  considerations. 

The  tall  footman,  with  proper 
obeisance,  asked  the  usual  confiden- 
tial question. 

'To  the  Siar  and  Garter,'  an- 
swered Mr.  MandeviIIe — his  ser- 
vants needed  no  further  direction. 

The  horses  bounded  off  like  a 
couple  of  Leonoras;  and  elatant 
with  the  breath  of  public  applause, 
the  party  careered  proudly  on  the 
road  to  Richmond. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

TWO  PAATIBS  AT  THI  STAB  AND 
GABTEB. 

When  Cecil  Halidame  and  the 
Mantons  arrived  at  the  Star  and 
Garter,  they  made  acquaintance 
for  the  first  time  with  the  grand 
equipage  which  had  preceded  them, 
and  whose  occupants  had  just  entered 
the  house.  The  turn-out  not  only 
invited  attention,  but  commanded 
it,  and  the  new  arrivals  evinced 
some  pardonable  curiosity  Conoem- 
iog  its  ownership.  Halidame  was 
not  at  all  surprised  on  obtaining  the 
desired  information;  for  he  knew 
Mr.  MandeviIIe  very  well  by  the 
repute  which  he  enjoyed  for  ridheB 
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and  a  certain  kind  of  fashion.  It  is 
not  every  rich  man  who  is  of  the 
great  world ;  hat  there  is  a  solidarity 
about  wealth  which  brings  its  pos- 
sessors together,  and  they  accnmn- 
late  social  position  as  they  very  fre- 
quently aocnmnlate  their  money,  by 
a  joint-stock  arrangement  with  a 
reserve  of  limited  liability.  They 
have  at  least  a  world  of  their  own, 
and  seldom  fiul  to  secnxe  for  it  a 
tolerably  wide  orbit  in  the  social 
i^stem.  The  great  manager,  I  be- 
lieve, was  nobody  in  particnlar  to 
begin  with;  bat  by  force  of  the 
magnificent  manner  in  which  he 
employed  his  wealth,  more  perhaps 
than  by  the  wealth  itself,  he  had 
been  particularly  sacoessfal  in  ob- 
taining what  I  have  indicated  as 
fashion  of  a  certain  kind.  If  he  did 
not  go  much  into  the  great  world, 
he  at  least  managed  to  get  a  great 
many  of  the  gmt  world's  occnpants 
to  come  into  his  little  world,  which 
is  maoh  the  same  thing,  especially 
when  you  decide  that  the  difference 
doesn't  matter. 

Mr.  Mandeville,  it  appeared,  had 
a  large  dinner  in  one  room ;  and  as 
Mr.  Manton's  was  a  small  dinner  in 
another  room,  there  was  no  need 
that  the  two  sodeties  should  meet 
This  was  fortanate,  as  the  repasts 
of  some  persons  might  otherwise 
have  been  spoiled.  Unpleasant 
matters  lose  half  their  nnpleasant- 
ness  when  men  have  dined.  It  is  a 
benevolent  law  of  nature  which 
leads  an  nnhappy  murderer  always 
to  eat  a  hearty  breakfast  before  he  is 
hanged ;  and  the  humane  character 
of  oar  legislation,  which  is  mainly 
conducted  after  dinner,  will  one  of 
these  days  spare  him  the  hanging 
altogether.  Perhaps  our  com- 
mercial morality  would  not  be  so 
heartless  as  it  is,  if  transactions  in 
the  City  took  place  in  the  evening. 

But  here  I  am  in  the  position  of 
Sir  Boyle  Boche*s  bird— so  dear  to 
the  light  literature  of  the  day — sup- 

rsed  to  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
must  clearly  divide  myself,  and 
relate  what  occurred  at  the  two  en- 
tertainments in  separate  form. 

Mr.  Mandeville's  dinner  was 
served  first,  as  it  had  been  ordered 
beforehand,  so  I  will  give  him  the 


At  MandeviHe^s. 

Mrs.  Grandison  and  Miss  Pern- 
berton,  after  disposing  of  their 
bonnets  and  mantles,  rejoined  their 
host  and  the  captahi  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  lost  additimial 
guest  The  additional  guests  were 
all  men. 

'I  am  so  much  .'obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Mandeville,'  said  Mr&  Giaiidi- 
son,  observing  the  latter  fiact  and 
taking  the  manager  aside,' that  you 
have  not  asked  any  other  ladies  he- 
side  ourselves.  Some  of  our  friends 
would  have  frightened  poor  May, 
who  is  timid  enough  already.' 

'I  took  care  of  that,'  replied  Mr. 
Mandeville, '  after  the  hint  you  gave 
me.  Besides,  Captain  Pemberton, 
as  you  know,  is  not  half  reconciled  to 
his  daughter's  appearance  in  public, 
and  I  really  thmk  he  would  have 
withdrawn  his  consent,  had  not  Sir 
Norman  Halidame  been  enabled  to 
make  him  independent  of  her  earn- 
ings by  giving  nim  that  place  in  the 
Company.  I  managed  that  part  of 
the  business,  as  I  daresay  you  guess 
— ^in  a  quiet  way.' 

'I  did  indeed,  Mr.  MandeviUe,' 
returned  the  actress, '  and  my  mantiJ 
remark  was— that  is  a  noble  act, 
dictated  by  a  noble  mind.  It  would 
have  been  a  sin  against  dramatic 
art  if  the  wonderful  talent  which 
Miss  Pemberton  has  displayed,  and 
the  extraordinary  aptitude  which 
she  has  shown  for  the  stage  with  so 
very  little  tuition,  had  been  with- 
held from  the  public.  And  of  her 
success  on  Saturday  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt.' 

'  Nor  I,  indeed,  Mrs.  Grandison,' 
said  the  manager;  '  but  I  thought 
it  just  as  well  that  a  few  of  the 
fellows  should  make  her  acquaint- 
ance beforehand :  though  even  in 
this  policy  I  have  been  discreet 
Tou  see  I  have  not  any  of  the  actual 
critics  here,  but  rather  people  who 
influence  tiiem,  and  do  good  in 
indirect  ways — ^if  only  by  talking  in 
favour  of  a  new  star.  And  that  re- 
minds me — I  must  present  a  few  of 
them,  at  any  rate.  In  speaking  of 
her,  by-the-by,  don't  forget  to  call 
her  by  the  name  I  have  given  her— 
MiBs  Mirabel.  Her  father,  I  think, 
is  not  wrong  in  wishing  her  own 
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name  withheld.    He  keeps  his,  re- 
member, and  ifl  called  her  nncle.' 

So  the  great  man  harried  off  to 
bring  np  a  few  of  his  friends,  of 
whom  all  were  regarding  May  witii 
as  mnch  cariosity  and  admiration  as 
oonld  be  decently  disgaised. 

And  liay,  indeed,  looked  worthy 
of  any  homage.  Her  loye  for  the 
art  she  had  chosen  had,  in  its  grati- 
fication and  development,  imparted 
to  her  a  new  beaafy.  Her  proadly- 
ent  featares,  and  well-formed  fiice 
and  head,  wonld  nnder  any  con- 
ditions have  been  pronoonoed  per- 
fect; while  her  form— roanded  and 
lithe  like  a  leopard,  and  safficiently 
tall  to  be  decidedly  not  short — 
woald  have  an  eqoal  claim  to  be 
considered  faaltless.  Herchestoat 
hair,  massed  in  sach  wonderful 
waves,  was  an  ornament,  too,  of 
potent  effect  Bat  the  new  charm 
was  in  her  eyes — I  have  called  them 
deep  grey,  bat  perhaps  they  were 
more  like  violet, — which  shone  with 
a  fire  never  known  in  the  old  dnll 
days—with  the  light  of  a  grand  con- 
scioosness  of  passion  and  of  power. 

Now,  however,  her  glances  were 
timid  and  repressed ;  for  the  ordeal 
imposed  npon  her  was  safficiently 
embarrassing— that  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  stranger  after 
stranger  with  whom  she  was  the 
object  of  exclusive  attention.  For- 
tonately  for  her,  dinner  was  served 
after  a  few  presentations,  and  she 
took  refage  at  the  table,  where  she 
ooald  not  at  any  rate  be  expected  to 
talk  to  half  a  dozen  people  at  once. 

May  was  on  t^e  right  of  Mr.  Man- 
deville,  who  occupied  the  centre,  of 
the  table  and  had  Mrs.  Grandison  on 
his  left.  May's  next  neighbonr  was 
Lord  rArthar  Penge,  a  son  of  the 
Earl  ;of  Sorbiton— a  literary  yoang 
nobleman  and  a  theatrical  yoang 
nobleman  also,  who  knew  everybody 
and  most  things,  and  appeared  to 
have  a  profound  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance wi^  himself— a  per- 
sonage of  whom  he  evidently  nad 
the  highest  opinion.  His  appear-^ 
ance  was  so  like  that  of  so  many 
^oung  men  you  meet  about,  as  to 
molude  nothing  worthy  of  note; 
but  he  was  an  amusing  fellow,  as 
May  found,  for  a  nei^bour,  and 
there  was  at  least  no  harm  about 


him.    A  more  noticeable  man  was 
Mr.  Mangles,  the  distinguished  dra- 
matic author,  who  sat  a  little  way 
off;  but  his  featares  were  rather 
.ungainly,  and  he  owed  his  effect  to 
his  deep,  penetrating  eyes.  A  plea- 
santer  person,  with  well-cut  features 
and  a  good  head,  who  looked  like  a 
conviml  poet  grown  rather  stou^ 
occupied   the    next   chair.     This 
was  Mr.  Jock  Mackenzie,  of '  blood 
and  cultore'  celebrity.     He  had 
a    potent    name    and    influence; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  blood  had 
done  anything  or  culture  every- 
thing towards  his  success,  which 
was,  after  all,  due  to  sheer  intel- 
lect and  originality  of  mind.    Bu- 
pert  Mannering,  the  pale,  haughiy 
man  who  sat  opposite,  had  both 
blood  and  culture  beyond  denial; 
but  nobody  cared  about  him  as  they 
cared  for  Jock  Mackenzie— and  he 
was  so  feeble  in  literature  that  he 
had  to  publish  his  books  at  his  own 
expense,  and  got  them  ridiculed  at 
his  own  expense  also.    I  cannot  go 
all  round  the  table  just  now,  but 
may  mention  that  among  the  other 
guests  was  Captain  and  Ijeutenant- 
€k)lonel  Jerecno,  of  the  — th  life 
Guards,  who  had  never  missed  a 
first  night  at  a  London  theatre  for 
fifteen  years,  except  while  he  was  in 
the  Crimea;   Lieut    and  Captain 
Tracks,  of  the  same  distinguished 
regiment,  who  always  foUowed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  brother  officer, 
and  had  gained  eminence  in  the 
same  particular  for  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half;  and  Mr.  Higbjinks,  the 
burlesque  writer,  who  contradicted 
the    popular  paradox   concerning 
funny  men— founded  upon  cynical 
accounts  given  by  serious  men — ^by 
conveying  in  his  manner  and  con- 
versation precisely  the  idea  of  what 
he  was. 

It  is  rather  too  bad  that  I  should 
have  forgottoL  There  was  also  pre- 
sent, besides  the  et  cetara  class  of 
men  about  town  and  litterateurs, 
our  friend  Mr.  Hanger;  but  that 
gentleman  might  be  taken  for 
granted  by  those  who  knew  Mr. 
Mandeville's  mode  of  making  up 
parties  of  the  kind,  for  he  was  a  oot^ 
fidant  of  the  manager's  as  well  as  of 
other  men,  and  issued  invitations  in 
his  name,  collecting  guests  when 
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,   upon    short  notice  by 

verbal  appeala.  He  had  intended, 
owing  to  a  litUe  piqne  on  the  score 
of  fimcied  neglect,  to  absent  himself 
upon  this  occasion ;  bat  when  Hali- 
daine*8  invitation  failed  him,  he 
eould  not  resist  the  temptation  of 

Sassiog  a  pleasant  evening — so  there 
ewas.  The  party,  by-the- way,  was 
made  all  the  pleasanter  by  the  ad- 
dition: for  Huiger  was  one  of  the 
most  niendly  fellows  yon  ever  met, 
and  as  fond  of  rendering  sodal  fier<- 
vices,  in  the  promotion  of  harmony 
and  good  feeling,  as  of  helping  his 
allies  in  matters  of  business. 

With  all  these  elements  at  work, 
yon  mi^  be  snre  the  dinner  went  oft 
welL  There  was  not  much  talking 
— there  never  is  at  any  table — ^untii 
the  lions  had  tasted  blood  in  the 
shape  of  champagne.  The  first  cork 
gives  the  impetus,  and  after  that 
the  inspiration  begins.  The  con- 
versation confused  May  a  great  deal 
Bhe  did  not  understand  half  the 
allusions  either  to  men,  women,  or 
tibings ;  and  most  of  the  talk  was  of 
what  mi^  be  called  a  technical  char 
raoter.  Bhe  had  an  idea  that,  con- 
sidering the  company  she  had  been 
asked  to  meet,  sne  would  hear  dis- 
cussions upon  literature  and  art, 
which  would  err  on  the  side  of 
being  too  SBsthetic  and  profound. 
But  she  learned,  on  inquiry  of  Lord 
Arthur,  that  such  kind  of  con?ersar 
tion  was  considered  out  of  place. 

'  The  men,  of  course/ said  his  lord- 
ship, '  know  all  about  principles,  and 
BO  forth,  and  some  of  them  tell  the 
public  occasionally  a  great  deal  oon- 
oeniing  tiiem.  Bat  the  sort  of  thing 
is  never  discussed  in  companies  like 
this.  Ton  might  as  well  expect 
men  at  the  universities  to  talk  the 
classics  at  wine  parties— and  that, 
you  know,  is  strictly  forbidden.' 

May,  too,  did  not  know  that  the 
society,  like  men  of  seuRe,  were  in 
the  habit  of  paying  considerable  at- 
tention to  such  a  dinner  as  could  be 
provided  at  the '  Star  and  Garter,' 
when  a  carte  Uancke  was  given  by  a 
man  like  Mr.  Mandeville,  and  when 
it  was  known  that  the  conviveg  were 
well  aware  when  the  landlord  was 
false  to  his  trust  The  dinner  to 
her  was  as  a  dream ;  and,  but  for 
the   agreeable   gallantries  of  Mr. 


Mandeville  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
easy  entertaining  power  of  Lord 
Arthur  on  the  other,  she  would  have 
sunk  into  mere  listlessness  long  be- 
fore the  dessert  was  on  the  table. 
She  had  no  need  to  sit  much  longer 
after  that;  for  Mrs.  Grandison  soon 
gave  her  a  certain  telegraphic  fflanoe 
— which  would  be  understood  at  a 
dinner-table,  though  its  lady-reci- 
pient were  a  native  of  the  Fiji  I»- 
Ukuds — ^indioating  that  she  might 
retire. 

Then  came  the  usual  pause  in 
conversation,  general  rismg,  and 
elaborate  assistance  of  the  ladies 
out  of  the  room,  on  the  part  of  those 
nearest  the  door,  after  which  the 
usuid  relapee  into  arrested  topios, 
and  a  common  dash  into  the  dessert^ 
as  if  the  ladies  had  never  had  any 
existence.  The  ladies  went  out  to 
walk  upon  the  terrace,  where  the 
moon  niade  the  atmosphere  as  light 
saday. 

At  Mr.  ManUm's. 

It  was  rather  a  dull  dinner  than 
otherwise— that  is  to  say,  as  &r  as 
the  guests  were  concerned.  Col- 
lectively there  was  a  great  deal  of 
animation,  but  individually  there 
was  just  a  little  dulnees.  Captain 
Halidame  began  well,  but  broke 
down ;  for  after  a  time  he  began  to 
find  that  wine  with  him  had  passed 
the  point  of  exhilaration,  and  began 
to  depress.  His  cares  came  upon 
him  like  demons  whenever  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  conversation; 
and  he  was  the  cause  of  more  pauses 
than  one.  Mr.  Manton,  addicted  as 
he  was  to  a  large  style  of  talk, 
found  that  he  was  without  an  im- 
pressionable audience.  Halidame 
was  rather  too  old  and  experienced 
to  enter  into  the  vigorous  views  of 
life  put  forth  from  the  Ensign's  pcHut 
of  view;  and  after  hearing  a  great 
many  crude  ideae  elaborated  by  that 
rather  crude  young  gentleman — ^who 
did  his  best,  by-the-way,  and  was  a 
very  good  fellow — £airly  succumbed, 
•felt  dull,  and  rather  prematurely,  at 
the  conclusion  of  dinner,  thought 
he  would  like  a  little  seltzer  and 
brandy — ^not  to  say  a  cigar,  to  which 
he  found,  however,  beforehand,  that 
Lucy  had  not  the  smallest  objection. 
The  Isfit  was  a  relief  to  Manton, 
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who  was  afraid  tbafc  smokiog  migbt 
Qompromise  him,  as  a  newly-married 
man,  in  the  eveg  of  his  guest  So 
when  Lacy  aaidf '  Nonsense,  Frank. 
Hare  your  oigar,  as  ^oa  know  yon 
always  do/  he  was  quite  enchanted; 
and  when  Halidame  made  some  phi- 
losophical remarks  about  the  im« 
Eortanoe  of  a  wife  Bympathising  in 
er  husband's  pleasuresi  he  thought 
his  friend  a  wonderfully  good  fellow, 
and  saw  that  his  wife  was  even 
more  of  a  trump  than  be  had  be- 
liered  her  before— and  that  was  no 
small  adyanoe,  I  can  tell  you,  in  his 
estimation  of  that  lady,  whom  he 
lored  with  ItU  his  Ensign  heart  So 
he  ordered  up  cigars  of  the  biggest 
and  best ;  and  ne  and  Halidame 
surrendered  tbemselYes  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  weed,  and  even  made 
jocose  allusions  to  the  possibility  d 
Mrs.  Manton  joining  in  a  mild  ciga- 
rette, like  the  ladies  in  Spain,  and 
so  forth.  But  Lucy  was  not  ^uite 
wild,  and  was  not  in  her  best  spirits. 
She  would  rather  have  been  alone 
with  her  husband,  to  talk  over  their 
own  afihirs,  and  was  by  no  means 
so  pleased  as  die  thought  she  would 
be  in  the  morning  at  the  addition  of 
a  third  person— the  first  third  per- 
son, indeed,  that  she  had  experi- 
enced in  her  new  estate.  And  she 
sympathized,  too,  with  Halidame  as 
one  deeply  in  love,  and  pining  to 
behold  the  object  of  his  passion. 
She  did  not  dream  of  other  froubles 
that  might  beset  him,  and  attributed 
his  depression  entirely  to  what,  on 
the  part  of  her  sex  in  general,  she 
considered  a  complimentary  cause. 
So,  rather  earlier  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case,  there  seemed 
a  general  inclination  to  return  to 
town. 

Bat  before  breaking  up  the  party, 
Lucy  said,  under  the  impression 
that  Halidame  required  distrac- 
tion— 

*  Frank,  why  should  not  Oaptain 
Halidame  go  with  us  to  the  Im- 
perial on  Saturday  to  see  the  new 
actress?' 

'  I  shall  be  awfully  pleased  if  you 
will,'  said  Manton,  referring  the 
question  to  Halidame,  and  del^hted 
to  please  his  wife. 

'I  have  heard,'  pursued  Lucy, 
'  that  she  will  do  wonders— that  she 


is  an  extraordinary  person,  and  will 
take  the  town  by  storm.* 

Manton  had  heard  the  same,  and  so 
had  Halidame.  Manton  had  already 
secured  a  box  for  the  occasion ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Halidame  should 
join  the  dOwly-married  couple.  Con- 
versation subsided  again  after  tiiis 
arrangement,  and  then  it  was  de- 
termined to  order  the  carriage.  But 
pending  the  preparation  of  the  equi- 
page, it  was  agreed  that  the  party 
should  walk  upon  the  terrace. 

'What  a  beautiful  moonT  said 
Lucy,  looking  through  the  window. 
'I  never  saw  anything  like  it  at 
Shuttleton.' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OH  THE  TlRBAGl. 

May  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  too  much  of  the  moon  on 
slight  sentimental  provocation ;  but 
she  felt  the  secret  and  mysterious 
influence  of  that  lumiuary,  as  any 
young  lady  must  feel  it  upon  occa- 
sion, unless  she  be  quite  given  up 
to  bonnets  and  mundane  bewilder- 
ments of  a  kindred  kind,  such  as  are 
commonly  assigned  to  her  sex.  The 
moon,  you  know,  in  England  is  not 
the  same  moon — except  as  regards 
mere  matter  of  fact— as  the  moon 
of  southern  or  eastern  latitudes. 
There,  whatever  astronomers  may 
say,  it  is  twice  as  big,  and  makes 
the  heavens  seem  twice  as  high. 
But  even  in  our  drear  dull  native 
land  it  is  a  most  meritorious  orb 
when  the  atmosphere  will  let  it 
have  its  own  way;  and  I  doubt  if 
it  is  ever  seen  to  greater  advantage 
than  when  its  rays  fall  over  lovely 
Eichmond  in  connection  with  the 
Star  and  Garter.*  So  May  must.be 
pardoned  if  she  indulged  in  a  littie 
rapture,  bom  of  the  b^utiful  night, 
as  she  walked  in  her  own  beauty, 
beside  the  actress. 

She  expressed  herself  in  very 
simple  terms,  however,  as  ladies, 
as  well  an  men,  must  do,  if  they 
wish  to  escape  the  scoff  of  uncon- 
genial souls. 

'  I  eiyoy  this  thoroughly,'  was  all 

*  Oar  story  was  written  before  the  old 
Star  and  Garter  became,  unhappily,  a  thio^ 
of  the  past. 
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sheflAid;  'it  is  a  delightffal  e0oape 
from  that  haated  room  and  all  those 
Btrange  people.' 

Mrs.  Grandison  was  a  congenial 
flool — to  a  certain  extent  She 
quite  appreciated  the  mpon,  and 
respecteci  it  as  a  very  proper  ac- 
cessary to  the  nniverse,  intended 
principally  to  give  effect  to  the  flat 
m  a  set  scene,  and  to  he  the  occasion 
for  a  great  many  elevated  senti- 
ments, withont  which— as  she  was 
used  to  say  in  depreciation  of  cer- 
tain lowering  tendencies  of  the 
drama — plays  could  not  go  on. 
Bat  she  always  kept  the  moon  in 
its  proper  place— let  it  know  its 
station— and  was  not  prepared  to 
give  it  any  preference  over  prac- 
tical conaideratians. 

So  she  gave  May  a  piece  of  advice 
when  she  fonnd  that  yonng  lady 
doing  anything  so  nndramatio  as 
asserting  her  own  sensations. 

'  My  dear  child/  said  she ;  '  yon 
should  not  talk  of  an  escape;  the 
society  which  we  have  left  is  of  a 
most  distinguished  kind,  and  cal- 
culated to  nuke  your  fortune.  You 
have  heen  received  in  it  in  a  manner 
that  very  few  you  ^  ladies  going 
on  the  stoge  have  6  f er  heen  received 
before — as  a  general  rule  you  know 
they  are  kept  down — ^and  you  should 
be  proud  of  the  impression  you 
have  created ;  instead  of  running 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  and  falling 
in  love  with  a  fine  night,  you  should 
think— if  I  may  tell  you— of  what  is 
before  you  in  the  world.' 

May  sighed— there  is  great  mean- 
ing in  signing,  and  very  few  people 
sigh  in  earnest 

' But  what  am  I  to  do?'  she  said ; 
'  I  don't  like  the  kind  of  scene— and 
certainly  not  all  the  people— and  I 
like  the  fresh  air  uid  &e  moonlight, 
and  prefer  to  be  here  with  you. 
Why  should  I  not  say  so?' 

'  There  is  no  harm  in  saying  so,' 
rejoined  the  actress;  'but  what  I 
fear  is  that  you  feel  what  you  say. 
Ton  ought  to  have  been  a  little 
more  complaisant  to  Mr.  Mande- 
ville,  who  has  paid  you  an  attention 
that  he  was  never  known  to  pay  a 
debutante  before,  though  when  once 
they  have  possession  of  the  public 
there  is  nothing  that  he  will  not  do 
for  them.    To  be  sure  Mr.  Mande- 


viUe  is  a  ninoe  in  his  way,  and  esn 
afford  to  bazud  a  little.  He  is  'so 
rich,  and,  in  tlie  disposition  of  his 
money,  so  respectable^  He  has 
built  a  theatre,  as  we  know,  and  he 
is  now  building  a  church.  He  says 
that  a  man  does  not  feel  settled  in 
lifeuntil  he  has  atheatre  of  his  own 
and  a  church  of  his  own— a  chann-  * 
ing  idea,  is  it  not?* 

'  Certainly,'  said  May,  <  I  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Mandeville;  but 
I  do  not  quite  like  him,  and — I  do 
not  quite  like  his  friends.' 

'Fie,  fie,'  said  Mrs.  Gfandison; 
'you  must  not  sayswdi  things. 
Surely  you  found  Lord  Arthur  a 
charming  companion  ?' 

'  Well,  he  was  one  of  the  best,' 
May  rejoined;  '  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  people  generally —perhaps 
I  shall  appreciate  them  better  one 
of  these  aays.' 

'  I  hope  so  indeed,'  said  Mrs. 
Grandison;  'for  a  great  deal  de- 
pends upon  what  people  of  the 
kind  say  of  you.  The  public  are 
like  sheep;  a  few  lead,  the  rest 
follow^  and  the  success  of  a  d^m- 
tante  depends  mainly  upon  the 
manner  in  which  she  is  puffed  at 
first  If  she  has  an  immfflise  deal 
in  her  she  may  make  her  way  in 
spite  of  obstacles ;  but  she  will  find 
no  such  obstacle  as  not  finding  a 
theatre  where  she  can  be  properly 
brought  out  If  her  manager  is  in 
her  uvour  he  can  absolutdy  force 
her  upon  the  publia' 

'But  surely,'  urged  May,  'he 
cannot  do  that  if  the  public  will  not 
have  her.' 

'I  tell  you  again,'  said  Mrs. 
Grandison,  with  emphasis,  'an 
actress  or  an  actor  is  just  like  a 

Siece,  and  you  surely  know  what  is 
one  with  ;a  piece.  A  play  upon 
which  a  certain  amount  of  mon^ 
has  been  spent  must  be  played — 
the  theatre  cannot  afford  to  waste 
it  It  is  a  failure,  say,  on  the  first 
night,  or  rather  on  the  second,  for 
that  is  the  real  test  The  failure  is 
not  recognized.  The  play  is  an- 
nounced for  nightly  repetition  until 
further  notice ;  and  by  dint  of  fill- 
ing the  theatre  with  paper — orders, 
you  know,  my  dear — and  getting 
all  sorts  of  fiavourable  things  said 
in  the  journals,  the  piece,  whatever 
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it  be,  is  sore  to  be  a  saocess  at  last, 
in  tiie  hands  of  an  enterprising 
manager.  The  simple  question  is 
— as  in  other  speculations^how 
long  can  he  go  on  losing?  An 
actress  is  in  much  the  same  po- 
sition, and  yon  oaght  to  be  greatly 
^  obliged  to  Mr.  Mandeville  for  being 
*  disposed--as  he  evidently  is— to 
back  you  up.' 

'But  I  thought/  said  May,  for- 
getting all  about  the  moon  in  this 
sudden  suggestion  as  to  her  own 
afiEairs — 'I  &ought  that  I  was  to 
make  'a  success— a  great  success— 
in  the  beginning— to  carry  the  town 
as  you  call  it— and  be  independent 
of  everybody.' 

'My  dear  child,'  replied  the  ac- 
tress, '  you  can  never  be  indepen- 
dent of  managers  unless  you  can 
take  a  theatre  for  yourself,  and  then 
people  will  say  that  you  ca  \  do 
nothing  unless  you  take  a  thea  re. 
An  actress  with  a  theatre  of  h:r 
own  is  always  in  an  invidious  po- 
sition. She  naturally  takes  the 
leading  business,  and  then  people 
say  that  she  does  so  on  account  of 
her  position  only.  She  has  enemies 
on  all  sides  in  her  own  theatre.' 

All  this,  and  a  little  more,  which 
Mrs.  Grandison  did  not  fail  to  im- 
press upon  her  friend,  was  very 
discouraging  to  May,  and  she  began 
to  think  that  a  theatrical  career 
waa  not  likely  to  realize  her  dreams. 

She  was  musing  in  this  new 
train  of  thought,  still  walking  to 
and  fro  in  ^e  moonlight,  when 
her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  voices 
more  famih'ar  to  ha  than  those  of 
Mr.  Mandeville's  guests  in  the 
dining-room— recalUng  as  they  did 
times  which  seemed  long  past,*  for 
they  were  times  when  she  knew  no 
Mrs.  Grandison  and  had  never 
thought  of  the  tiieatre. 

And  then  she  saw,  as  clearly  al- 
most as  she  would  have  seen  them 
at  noonday,  her  old  friend  Lucy 
Oartwright,  and  her  mysterious  ac- 
quaintance, Cecil  Ualidame.  They 
were  walking  together,  accompanied 
by  a  third  person,  a  gentleman  whom 
she  did  not  know. 

Lucy  recognized  May  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  and  the  moment 
after  the  Mends  were  in  each  other's 
arms. 


Luoy^  you  may  be  sure,  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

'  Dearest  May,'  she  cried ;  '  what 
a  happy  chance  this  is!  I  have 
been  lookiog  for  you  and  asking 
about  yoii  everywhere  for  the  last 
three  months.  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  where  you  were  going — 
leave  me  your  address  ?  It  was  too 
cruel,  and  when  you  knew  how  fond 
I  was  of  you  1' 

May  was  not  proof  against  the 
reproach  so  kindly  conveyed.  She 
was  a  great  actress,  very  probably, 
prepared  to  carry  the  town  to  any 
extent,  but  she  broke  down  at  this 
little  bit  of  an  ordeal  and  shed 
shamefully  natural  tears. 

'  My  dear  Lucy,'  she  cried,  '  can 
you  forget  how  it  was?  Can  you 
forget  that  you  were  away  from 
Shuttleton  just  at  the  time— paying 
a  round  of  visits— and  that  our  re- 
lations with  your  family  were  such 
that  we— that  I — did  not,  as  you 
may  suppose,  ^like  to  ask  for  your 
address?* 

Lucy  did  remember  that  she  had 
done  May  an  ii]gustice,  and  that  of 
the  two  she  herself  had  been  most 
open  to  the  charge  of  neglect ;  but 
it  was  not  her  way  to  enter  into 
such  particulars,  so  she  contented 
herself  by  calling  her  friend  a  little 
goose,  and  laughing  at  her  for  feel- 
ing any  concern  in  the  matter. 

'  You  know  I  did  not  mean  to 
reproach  you,'  she  said,  assumiug 
the  air  of  the  aggrieved  party;  'how 
can  you  be  so  foolish?  May,  I  am 
ashamed  of  you.' 

So  May  accepted  the  position  as- 
signed her,  and  consented  to  be 
pacified ;  and  they  laughed  the  diffi- 
culty off,  and  when  Lucy  told  her 
that  she  had  got  married,  they  were 
as  happy  as  birds  singing  on  the 
same  branch. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  May  remembered  the 
prescDce  of  Halidame,  and  as  soon 
as  she  looked  in  his  direction  that 
gentleman  came  forward. 

'  This  is  a  very  happy  chance,'  he 
said,  '  that  has  given  me  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  again.' 

And  he  extended  his  hand,  which 
May  took  without  thinking  whether 
she  ought  to  take  it  or  not  The 
next  moment,  however,  a  vivid  re- 
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memfaranoe  of  the  aoaiie  at  the  ball 
came  over  her,  and  then  of  his 
strange  letter— a  document  which 
she  had  preserTod,  bat  never  dared 
to  show  to  her  father.  She  was  at 
once  embarrasaed  and  constrained ; 
while  Ealidame,  observing  her  con- 
fusion,  became  himself  even  more 
confused.  There  was  a  guilty  look 
about  him,  too,  as  if  he  had  done 
her  wrong. 

Neither  of  the  two  could  speak 
another  word ;  but  here,  fortunat6lj% 
Lucy  came  to  their  relief.  She  had 
as  much  to  tell  May  as  she  had  had 
to  tell  Halidame,  and  she  told  it,  with 
her  usual  impulsiveness  and  dis- 
regard of  her  husband's  discretion. 

May  was  amused,  you  may  be 
sure,  at  the  account  of  the  court- 
ship and  marriage  of  this  original 
pair — a  courtship  and  marriage  con- 
ceived, as  Mrs.  Grandison  after* 
wards  remarked,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  comedy.  For  Mrs.  Grandison 
could  not  help  hearing  the  impor- 
tant communication  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  the  moon  might  have 
heard  it  too  for  all  Lucy  seemed  to 
care. 

Mr.  Manton  looked  awkward  dur- 
ing the  recital,  and  felt  awkward, 
too,  I  dare  say;  but  Lucy  soon 
brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  re- 
sponsibility by  presenting  him  in 
proper  form  to  her  friend;  after 
which  May  presented  Mrs.  Grandi- 
son to  both,  and  Manton  presented 
Halidame  to  Mrs.  Grandison,  so 
that  the  whole  party  were  soon  upon 
speaking  terms,  and  walked,  as  be* 
fore,  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 

Lucy  for  some  little  time  mono- 
polized May,  while  Manton,  who 
was  very  bold  with  everybody  who 
was  not  his  wife,  slid  into  friendly 
converse  with  the  actress,  who, 
finding  herself  with  a  stranger,  went 
through  as  many  episodes  in  the 
career  of  Marie  Antoinette  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  Manton, 
of  course,  was  dazzled,  and  thought 
that  he  had  seldom  met  with  so 
charming  a  person;  but  he  could 
not,  as  he  afterwards  said,  *  make 
her  out/  and  he  bad  no  idea  of  her 
connection  with  the  stage  to  help 
him  to  a  solution. 

Halidame  meanwhile  walked  alone. 
His  thoughts  were  bent  upon  May, 


and  matters  in  which  May  waa  con* 
earned. 

'  What  a  fatality,'  said  he  to  him- 
self, '  that  1  should  meet  her  this 
night  of  all  others  V 

And  then  his  thoughts  took  a 
yery  sad  turn ;  but,  impelled  by  the 
temptation,  he  determmed,  if  pos- 
sible, to  have  a  few  words  with  her^ 
however  purposeless,  ^one.  An 
opportunity  presently  presented  it- 
self, for  Lucy  left  May's  arm,  or 
rather  her  waist,  to  go  and  say 
something  to  her  husband. 

Halidame  was  by  May's  side  in  a 
moment 

'  Miss  Pemberton,'  he  said,  '  how 
I  have  longed  for  this  opportu- 
nity!' 

'  Captain  Halidame,'  replied  the 
lady,  walking  by  his  side  rather  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  being  overheard 
than  lor  any  other  reason, '  I  know 
not  what  to  think  of  you.  You  have 
Biught  me  oat  upon  a  very  short 
acquaintance  to  make  me  the  object 
of  a  very  unpleasant  confidence — a 
confidence  which  I  ought  not  to 
respect,  and  one  upon  which  you 
seem  disposed  to  presume.  I  am 
willing  to, consider  you  as  a  friend; 
but  even  as  a  friend  you  have  no 
right  to  make  the  condition  you  did. 
I  can  assure  you  that  your  conduct 
hafi  given  me  great  pain,  and  at  the 
present  moment 

'  But  listen  to  me,'  Halidame  in- 
terrupted ;  *  do  not  misjudge  me.  I 
am  ashamed-"— ' 

'  And  why  ashamed  ?' interrupted 
May  in  her  turn.  '  I  see  nothing 
wrong  that  you  have  done  beyond 
the  cruel  imposition  you  have  placed 
upon  me  not  to  make  known  my 
knowledge  of  you  to  my  father.' 

This  was  an  admission  which  she 
did  not  mean  to  make ;  but  HaU- 
dame  took  advantage  of  it. 

'  But  May— if  I  may  call  you  by 
that  sweet  name — ^tbat  coodition  la 
the  only  one  by  which  I  can  venture 
to  declare  my  love.' 

May  was  now  indig[nant. 

'You  have  no  right,  Oaptatn 
Halidame,'  she  said,  imperiously, '  to 
talk  in  this  manner  to  me.  I  hare 
never  given  you  the  right;  yon 
ought  not  to  assume  it.  And  if 
there  is  danger  in  a  meeting  be- 
tween you  and  my  father  I  warn 
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'  you  that  the  danger  is  pieseni.  He 
may  be  bero  at  any  moment' 

And  May  looked  anzionsly  to* 
^rards  the  house. 

Halidame  became  Tiolently  agi- 
tated. 

'  He  is  here  then?'  he  cried.  '  Let 
ns  leave  this  place  at  once.' 

And  he  took  May*8  hand^  a9  if  to 
oompel  her  acquiescence. 

'  This  is  too  much/  said  May» 
shaking  him  oBT;  'I  will  not  be 
persecuted.  What  is  it,  Captain 
Halidame,  that  you  mean?' 

And  the  girl  made  a  stand,  staring 
him  in  the  foce,  and  deling  him^ 
as  it  seemed,  to  declare  himself. 

Mis.  Grandison  meantime  was 
about  to  r^oin  her  Idend,  when 
Lney  said — 

'  Oh,  pray  don't  interfere  with 
them^they  are  only  loYe-makmg — 
they  have  not  met  for  some  time.' 

Lucy  was  one  of  those  young 
ladies  who  think  that  two  persons 
of  conflicting  sexes  can  never  be 
together  without  being  so  engaged; 
and  the  assumption  was  quite  a 
gratuitous  one  in  the  present  case, 
being  founded,  as  &r  as  she  knew, 
only  upon  the  fact  that  Halidame 
and  May  had  danced  a  great  deal 
together  at  the  ball. 

Mrs.  Grandison's  first  impulse, 
ficom  dramatio  force  of  habit,  was  to 
prevent  the  course  of  true  love  from 
running  too  smoothly;  but  consi- 
dering that  the  afibir  was  none  of 
hers,  and  that  the  young  lady  might 
possibly  be  engaged  with  the  oon* 
sent  of  her  £ther,  she  abstained 
from  interference,  contenting  her- 
self with  the  by-play  of  watching 
without  being  observed,  while  she 
oontinned  her  conversation  with  the 
newly-married  couple. 

While  so  engaged  she  observed 
another  addition  to  the  party  on 
the  terrace.  It  wss  Captain  Pem- 
berton,  looking  doubtless  for  his 
daughter. 

The  next  moment  he  seemed  to 
have  discerned  her;  for  he  advanced 
carelessly  in  her  direction. 

'  I  am  afraid.  May,'  he  observed, 
*  it  is  getting  rather  cold  for  you  to 
be  out  here,  and  without  your 
mantle  too.' 

He  was  within  a  couple  of  paces 
of  the  pair.    On  hearing  the  voice 


Halidame  gave  a  great  start,  then  he 
turned  round,  and  the  two  men  met 
face  to  faca 

There  was  a  pause,  for  neither 
was  prepared  for  the  meeting.  To 
Halidame  the  possibility  had  only 
just  been  suggested,  while  such  an 
event  was  Ux  away  from  Pember- 
ton*s  thoughts.  Then  they  glared  at 
one  another  with  looks  of  such  im- 
placable enmity  that  May  cried 
aloud  in  tenor. 

There  was  a  difference,  however, 
in  the  manifestations  of  the  two 
men.  Pemberton  was  red  with 
passion ;  Halidame  was  deadly  white 
—surely  not  from  fear,  though  he 
quailed  under  the  glance  opposed 
to  him,  and  showed  none  of  the 
aggressiveness  which  marked  the 
manner  of  the  other. 

'My  dear  father!'  cried  May, 
clinging  to  him  in  strong  agitation, 
'  what  does  this  mean?  Tell  me. 
Do  you  know  this — this  gentleman  ?* 

'  You  here  V  said  Pemberton,  dis- 
regarding his  daughter's  question, 
and  addressing  hunself  to  Hali- 
dame. *  You  here  I  I  thought  it 
was  agreed  that  you  were  never  to 
cross  my  path ;  and  yet  I  find  you 
with  my  daughter!' 

'  Captain  Pemberton,'  returned 
Halidame,  in  a  voice  almost  humble 
in  tone,  '  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
condition,  and  I  have  always  endea- 
voured to  observe  it  Miss  Pember- 
ton can  witness  how  I  took  every 
precaution  when  there  seemed  dan- 
ger of  us  meeting  months  4tgp,  to 
avoid  such  an  accident,  which  is  as 
painful  to  me  as  it  can  be  to  you. 
To-night  a  droumstance  which  I 
could  not  have  contemplated  has 
brought  us  togetiher,  and  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  if  the  pain  is  pro- 
longed.' 

And  he  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
go ;  but  Pemberton  had  heard  words 
which  gave  new  force  to  his  anger. 
Disengaging  himself  from  his 
daughter's  arms  he  turned  towards 
May  and  said — 

'  What  is  this.  May,  about  months 
ago?  Can  it  be  possible  that  you 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  my 
bitterest  enemy— the  author  of  all 
my  misery  in  life— and  associated 
with  him  in  secret?' 

Poor  May  was  in  agonies. 
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'Hear  me,  bear  mel'  she  oried. 
'  I  was  not  flo  mncli  to  blame  as  you 
think.  I  will  tell  yon  all,  bnt  not 
here.  What  I  did  was  to  save  yon 
pain — and  worse  than  pain,  so  I 
was  led  to  believe.' 

Femberton  had  the  gentlest  of 
natures,  and  he  dearly  loved  his 
daughter.  EUs  donbt  of  her  was 
over  at  once.  He  took  her  hand 
fondly,  and  said— 

'  My  poor  child,  forgive  me  if  for 
a  moment  I  wronged  yon.  I  do 
believe  yon,  and  will  not  say  a  word 
of  blame,  fint  you  have  made  an 
unhappy  mistake  in  havine  any 
aasoGiation  with  this  man,  and  must 
never  see  him  again.  As  for  you, 
sir,  go,  unless  you  wish  to  add  fur- 
ther injury  to  that  which  you  have 
already  inflicted,  and  tempt  me  to 
forget  the  obligation  I  am  under 
towards  you.' 

Halidame  had  not  a  word  to  say ; 
be  looked  thoroughly  humiliated. 
May  had  not  a  word  to  say  either ; 
she  was  weeping  on  her  £ather*s 
shoulder. 

How  the  two  men  might  have 
parted  I  will  not  venture  to  guess, 
but  there  was  a  movement  upon  the 
terrace  and  several  persons  ap- 
proached the  group.  The  genenJ 
Dody  of  Mr.  Mandeville's  guests 
were  scattered  about.  It  was  time, 
therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
scene,  and  the  necessity  gave  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  all  engaged  in  it. 
Halidame  bowed  and  walked  away 
with  apparent  composure  to  the 
spot  where  Mrs.  Grandison  was  still 
in  conversation  with  the  Mantons, 
and  May  recovered  her  calmness 
with  a  violent  effort  and  took  her 
fikther's  arm.  The  presence  of  un- 
interested persons  was  a  relief  to 
them  both,  and  even  the  noisiness 
of  some  of  the  company  was  a  wel- 
come distraction. 

Halidame  somewhat  abruptly  took 
his  leave  of  the  Mantons,  declining 
a  seat  in  their  carriage,  for  reasons 
which  he  did  not  very  clearly  make 
out.  When  he  had  gone  there  was 
a  general  remark  upon  his  pale  and 
agitated  appearance. 

'  There  was  something  very  dra- 
matic, apparently,  in  his  interview 
with  Captain  Femberton,'  suggested 
Mrs.  Grandison. 


'  OhI  it  is  nothing,  I  dare  say,' 
said  Lucy.  'I  suppose  Captain 
Femberton  doesn't  approve  of  him 
as  a  suitor ;  but  that's  easily  got 
over ;  he  will  come  round,  and  if  he 
doesn't  they  can  run  away— can't 
they,  Frank?' 

Frank,  who  was  destined  to  dis- 
comfiture that  day,  admitted  that 
such  a  proceeding  as  the  latter  was 
within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

'  Bat  see,'  continued  Lucy,  '  the 
Fembertons  are  going— -I  must  see 
May  before  she  leavea' 

Lucy  was  never  very  long  in 
carrying  out  her  intentions.  The 
next  minute  she  was  re-establishing 
relations  with  Captain  Femberton, 
and  telling  him,  in  his  turn,  all 
about  her  marriage,  its  attendant 
circumstances  being  described  with 
her  usual  dramatic  force.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her,  though  most  persons 
would  have  perceived  the  fact,  that 
the  captain  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  take  about  as  much  interest  in 
the  narrative  as  he  would  have  taken 
in  the  story  of  Cinderella  and  the 
Glass  Slipper,  related  with  a  view 
to  his  special  sympathy,  and  the 
exigence  of  his  private  opinion  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  all  the  par- 
ties concerned. 

However,  the  story  came  to  an 
end  at  last,  and  then  Lucy  insisted 
upon  knowing  where  May  was  stay- 
ing, that  she  might  go  to  see  her. 
So  May  gave  her  the  address  in 
Brompton  Bow,  with  the  sugges- 
tion, however,  inspired  by  Mrs. 
Grandison,  that  she  would  be  too 
much  engaged  to  see  anybody 
daring  the  rest  of  the  week — ^it  was 
then  Wednesday. 

Lucy  thought  such  a  succession 
of  engagements  as  seemed  to  be  im- 
plied rather  strange  in  a  person  of 
May*s  retired  habits ;  but  she  made 
any  allowance  for  the  temptations  of 
town,  and  arranged  to  see  her  dear 
friend  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  Fembertons  were  then  al- 
lowed to  depart  in  peace;  and  th^ 
took  the  road,  as  before,  in  Mr.  Man- 
deville's magniflcent  carriage,  the 
appearance  of  which  vehicle,  with 
the  high  steppers'  tails  whisking  in 
the  lamplight,  excited  general  admi- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  other 
guests,  whose  arrangements  for  re- 
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tnrniog  to  town  were  of  a  compara- 
tively abject  character.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  who  had  made  no 
arrangements  at  all  were  reduced 
to  chance  cab's ;  and  one  of  the  lat- 
ter— it  was  a  young  poet  of  spasmo- 
dic tendencies — seems  to  have  ar- 
rived  home  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
for,  actuated  by  an  impracticable 
desire  to  return  by  tibe  river,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  banks,  and 
was  found  by  an  opportune  police- 
man gibbering  on  a  jetty  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

But  things  like  this,  you  know, 
will  be  at  every  great  festivity ;  and 
everybody  said  that  Mr.  Mande- 
ville's  pi^ty  was  a  great  success, 
and  that  the  fair  lady  who  was  its 
occasion  would  be  a  great  success 
also. 


OHAPTEB  XX. 

THB  GBSAT  INDIA  AMELIORATION 
AKI)  BEVXLOPMENT  OF  THB  lUB- 
fiOUBCBS  COMFAIIY. 

Captain  Pemberton  called  upon 
Sir  l^orman  Halidame  on  the  day 
after  the  dinner  at  Bichmond.  We 
have  not  met  the  baronet  since  the 
captain's  first  visit  upon  the  pecu- 
niary afiair  that  brought  him  to 
town.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
upon  the  present  occasion  Sir  Nor- 
man was  looking  remarkably  well, 
and  was,  to  judge  by  appearances, 
more  easy  in  his  mind  than  he  had 
been  for  some  time  past.  He  had 
oonfiented,  after  a  long  conflict  with 
opposing  sensibilities,  to  go  a  little 
into  business,  and  there  was  just 
now  more  than  one  public  company 
engaging  his  attention.  It  was  not 
for  want  of  solicitation  that  he  had 
abstained  for  years  past  from  con- 
nection with  the  City.  Men  whom 
he  knew  had  continually  asked  for 
his  name  as  a  director  in  schemes 
of  many  kinds,  absolving  him  from 
responsibility  even  as  far  as  shares 
were  concerned,  and  placing  within 
his  reach  liberal  fees  for  ti^e  mere 
attendance  at  meetings.  But  Sir 
Norman  was  painfully  puDctilious 
—so  his  City  friends  called  it— 
about  meddling  in  matters  that  he 
did  not  understand,  and  said  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in 


an  undertaking  which  could  afford 
to  pay  him,  for  doisg  nothing,  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  paid  a  hard- 
working  clerk.  But  as  projects  from 
time  to  time  were  forced  upon  his 
attention,  he  hoffln  to  think  it  pos- 
sible that  they  might  be  worth  pur- 
suit, and  once  aroused  into  feeling 
an  interest  in  a  scheme  for  its  own 
sake,  he  was  by  degrees  drawn  into 
the  groove,  and  found  himself  grow- 
ing fond  of  the  game  with  a  conse- 
quent appreciation  of  the  stakes. 
He  was  upon  dangerous  ground,  but 
was  not  likely  to  go  very  wrong, 
though  it  is  difiQcult  to  say  what 
the  best  of  men  may  not  do  in  the 
City  when  they  once  get  into  the 
heat  of  battle. 

Sir  Norman  had  done  a  welcome 
piece  of  service  for  Captain  Pember- 
ton by  procuring  for  him  the  posi- 
tion of  a  paid  director  in  a  very 
promisiDg  company  which  applied 
the  principle  of  life  assurance  to 
matrimonial  arrangements,  and 
made  the  policies  &11  due  when  the 
assurers  married  instead  of  when 
they  died,  thus  giving  them  the  ad- 
vantage, as  the  prospectus  set  forth^ 
of  being  able  to  spend  the  money 
upon  themselves  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  their  descendants.  The  profits 
to  the  office  were  calculated  from 
the  data  that  whereas  everybody 
dies,  only  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  community  marries,  and  that 
for  ODC  marriage  which  is  accom- 

Slished  there  are  at  least  half  a 
ozen  broken  off.  It  was  a  brilliant 
idea,  and  promised  to  work  remark- 
ably well.  In  the  meantime  it 
gave  Captain  Pemberton  an  income 
which  amounted  to  considerably 
more  than  his  half  pay,  and  gave 
him,  besides,  a  very  high  opinion  of 
'  the  City,'  which  could  give  so  mudi 
for  such  very  little  service-  as  he 
was  able  to  perform. 

The  scheme  on  hand,  however, 
concerning  which  he  called  upon  Sir 
Norman,  was  one  of  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive character.  This  was  the 
'  Great  India  Amelioration  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Besources  Com- 
pany,' the  capital  of  which,  with 
the  usual  liberality  of  prospectuses, 
was  fixed  at  three  millions.  There 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
ton  millions,  or  even  more,  as  an 
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aident  promoter  suggested;  but 
moderation  carried  the  day,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  limit  the  demand 
With  a  modest  regard  to  what  was 
likely  to  be  obtained.  The  object 
of  the  association  was  to  snpply 
eTery  project  for  improTement  in 
India,  which  ootdd  not  obtain  a 
gOTomment  gnarantee,  with  a  pri- 
Tate  guarantee  instead,  and  tnus 
counteract--6o  said  the  prospectus 
— the  working  of  a  selfish  and  shori- 
Bighted  policy  which,  since  tiie  pe- 
riod of  Plasaey,  had  imi)eded  the 
progress  of  our  great  empire  in  the 
East,  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  and  brought  incalcu- 
lable miseries  upon  the  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  committed  to  our 
charge. 

Sir  Norman,  upon  the  morning  in 
question,  drove  Captain  Pemberton 
to  a  meeting  of  the  projectors  of  the 
company  at  the  offices  in  Moorgate 
Street— Hlrove  him  in  his  cabriolet — 
an  old*fashioned  vehicle  which  is 
f^t  fading  away,  but  which  had  the 
advantage,  while  it  gave  its  master 
the  trouble  of  driving  in  London 
streets,  of  at  least  makmg  him  inde- 
pendent of  a  coachman. 

On  their  way  the  friends,  after 
giving  a  little  attention  to  the  Great 
India  Amelioration  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Besources  Company, 
talked  about  some  other  matters  m 
which  they  were  both  privately  con- 
cerned. 

Pemberton,  with  evident  reluc- 
tance to  allude  to  the  subject,  told 
Sir  Norman  of  his  meeting  with 
Cecil  Halidame  on  the  previous 
evening.  '  It  was  a  shock  to  me,' 
said  he, '  that  I  hoped  to  have  been 
spared.  I  thought  he  was  still  in 
India.' 

Sir  Norman  was  ahnost  as  agitated 
at  the  announcement  as  his  friend 
had  been  at  the  fact,  and  was  nearly 
letting  his  horse  (Sir  Norman  had 
better  have  been  in  his  brougham) 
brin^  them  into  collision  with  an 
ommbus. 

'So  that  unhappy  man  has  ap- 
peared again,'  he  said;  'I,  too, 
thought  he  was  in  India:  but  I 
shall  be  made  aware  of  his  presence 
here,  I  suppose,  as  soon  as  he  wants 
a  hundrea  nounds,  or  at  any  rate 
thinks  that  there  is  a  chance  of  get- 


ting it  from  me.  And  money  is  not 
the  worst  of  it,  as  you  know.  There 
is  a  wretched  Baboo,  a  cringing 
Calcutta  native,  who  has  pursued 
me  for  years,  like  an  evil  genius, 
and  bled  me  whenever  he  chose, 
under  an  impb'ed  threat  of  mining 
my  character  in  society  by  setting  a 
certain  story  going,  with  me  for  its 
hero.  He  is  unfortunately  connected 
with  this  company  in  Moorgate 
Street,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if 
we  met  him  to-day.  What  can  I 
do  ?  I  cannot  bring  the  whole  stoiy 
out  and  denounce  my  brother. 
Apart  from  the  tenderness  which  I 
bear  to  him,  the  reflected  disgnoe 
would  be  a  Mow  to  me ;  so  all  lean 
do  is  to  pacify  the  Baboo  as  I  best 
may.  The  Baboo  is  over  hare  as 
the  agent  of  a  deposed  rajah,  and 
while  working  the  rajah's  case — 
which  he  will  never  gain — considers, 
I  suppose,  that  it  is  all  fair  in  busi- 
ness to  get  a  little  advantage  in  the 
way  of  money  out  of  me,  and  a 
little  more  advantage  in  the  way  of 
such  social  influence  as  he  can  gain 
from  my  association.' 

While  Sir  Norman  and  Captain 
Pemberton  were  discoursing  upon 
this  evidently  unpleasant  subject,  a 
select  society  was  assembled  at  the 
offices  of  the  company  in  Moorgate 
Street. 

The  room  in  which  they  were 
gathered  was  a  severely  -  official 
apartment,  fumiBhed  with  a  very 
long  mahoganv  table  holding  a  very 
large  inkstand  and  surrounded  by 
very  heavy  chairs,  and  provided,  in 
one  comer,  with  an  iron  safe  con- 
taining a  tin  japanned  box.  It  was 
intended  for  the  temporary  board- 
room when  there  should  happen  to 
be  a  board;  and  how  to  get  a  board 
together  was  now  the  busineBs  in 
hand. 

Of  the  several  gentlemen  who  were 
seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
the  first  claiming  attention  is  Mr. 
Clamberley,  the  promoter,  i.  e.,  the 
person  who  evolved  the  idea  of  the 
Great  India  Amelioration  and  Deve- 
lopment of  the  Resources  Company 
from  the  depths  of  his  moral  con- 
sciousness—a depository,  it  would 
seem,  of  a  great  many  ideas  of  the 
same  kind,  to  judoe  by  the  number 
which  he  had  evolved  from  time  to 
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time  under  circumstances  similar  to 
the  present 

Mr.  Clamberley  was  the  smoothest 
man  you  ever  saw.  He  had  a  smooth 
face  surmounted  with  smooth  hair, 
and  embellished  with  smooth  fea- 
tures ;  his  smile  was  smooth,  so  was 
bis  manner,  and  so  were  the  tones 
of  his  voice.  His  dress  was  as 
smooth  as  the  rest  of  him.  It  was 
rich  as  fashion  will  allow,  but  cha- 
racterised by  a  grand  simplicity 
which  had  more  effect  than  any 
amount  of  foppery ;  and  the  glimpseB 
you  got  of  his  linen  were  like  so 
many  flashes  of  light.  His  orna- 
ments were  few,  but  massive  and 
costly,  and  greatly  incnlcative,  I 
should  say,  of  pecuniary  confidence. 
He  wore  his  gloves  in  his  pocket,  as 
be  did  not  consider  those  appen- 
dages looked  well  in  the  City,  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  did  not  carry 
a  cane,  though  he  resumed  both 
those  articles  when  he  went  west- 
ward of  an  evening.  If  Mr.  Clam- 
berley was  anything  besides  smooth 
he  was  most  certainly  keen,  and 
nobody  who  noticed  his  eye  when 
he  spoke  could  mistake  the  fact. 
He  prided  himself,  I  believe,  in 
combining  ,the  iron  hand  with  the 
velvet  glove,  and  between  the  two 
he  had  given  hard  grips  at  a  great 
many  things  in  his  time. 

Next  to  Mr.  Clamberley  sat  a  man 
who  also  gave  you  a  considerable 
idea  of  acuteness.  He  had  a  face 
full  of  quick  intelligence,  and  was  a 
picture  of  activity  from  his  eyes  to 
the  tips  of  his  fingers.  This  was 
Mr.  Mark  well,  the  solicitor  to  the 
company.  He  was  a  somewhat 
younger  man  than  Mr.  Clamberley 
seemed  to  be,  and  might  be  five- 
and-tbirty  or  thereabouts.  He  was 
carelessly  dressed  in  comparison 
with  the  compact  promoter,  and  his 
costume  was  principally  remarkable 
for  a  very  capacious  frock-coat,  fur- 
nished with  wonderfulinsidepockets, 
in  whose  depths  he  carried  papers 
enough  to  cover  an  office-table. 

The  third  person,  who  had  the 
large  inkstand  before  him,  and  was 
engaged  in  directing  some  letters  to 
addresses  taken  froma '  Court  Guide ' 
at  his  elbow,  had  more  modest  pre- 
tensions, apparently,  than  either  of 
his  companions.  He  looked  younger. 


too,  than  the  others,  but  his  appear- 
ance was  such  as  is  frequently  de- 
ceptive on  this  sco/e.  He  was  a 
little  man,  with  a  little  face  and 
head,  and  little  features  to  corre- 
spond. His  face  was  destitute  of 
liair,  and  what  he  had  on  his  head 
was  thin  and  weak.  He  wore  a 
white  cravat,  the  rest  of  his  dress 
being  black,  giving  him  a  clerical 
aspect  He  had  a  habit  of  holding 
his  head  thrust  forward  and  thrown 
up,  as  if  his  nose— a  little  turned 
up  too  on  its  own  account — was 
tiding  to  get  a  look  at  his  eyes ;  and 
for  tms  reason  he  always  seemed  to 
be  looking  over  people  rather  than 
at  them  as  he  talked,  and  the  gene- 
ral impression  he  conveyed  was  that 
of  being  sly.  I  have  said  that  he 
had  a  somewhat  clerical  appear- 
ance ;  but  it  was  not  suggestive  of 
the  Establishment  and  his  legs  in 
particular  were  decidedly  Dissenting. 

It  happened,  however,  that  Mr. 
Sharpenal—for  that  was  his  name — 
had  nothing  to  do  with  either  church 
or  chapel,  as  far  as  clerical  functions 
were  concerned;  but  he  had  been 
secretary  of  one  or  two  charitable 
societies,  and  associated  a  great  deal 
with  what  is  called  the  serious 
world,  and  I  believe  he  considered 
that  the  prima  facie  respectability 
attached  to  a  white  cravat  was  worth 
several  hundred  a  year  to  him.  Of 
late,  however,  he  had  been  less  en- 
gaged than  usual  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  and  had  been  principally  in 
a  connection  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  taking  than  giving,  and 
the  interests  of  strangers  are  re- 
garded as  irrelevant  to  the  business 
m  hand.  In  other  words,  he  had 
been  helping  Mr.  Clamberley  with 
some  of  his  companies,  and  might 
be  regarded  as  that  gentleman's 
chronic '  secretary  pro  Um'  It  was 
in  this  position  that  he  had  joined 
the  present  speculation ;  for  he  never 
held  a  permanent  office — such  an 
arrangement  not  suiting  his  in- 
triguing temperament— a  fact  which 
he  sometimes  found  out  for  himself, 
though  there  had  been  occasions 
when  the  discovery  was  anticipated 
by  other  people. 

'  Yes '  said  Mr.  Clamberley,  with 
cheerful  candour,  and  in  continua- 
tion of  a  convenation  which  I  have 
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interrupted,  'I  am  not  rnnoh 
charmed  with  appearaiice&  We 
ought  to  have  got  a  director  of  some 
kind  by  tliis  time.  The  first  di« 
rector  is  everything/  he  added^ 
musingly,  for  his  companions  did 
not  require  the  information.  'When 
one  has  come  another  vnll  folloWt 
but  nobody  likes  to  be  the  first  on 
such  a  paper  as  this.' 

And  Mi,  Clamberley  looked  at 
the'  title-page  of  the  prospectus 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  with  an 
air  of  sincere  pity  for  so  very 
promising  a  document  It  set  forth 
the  name  of  the  Company  in  full; 
the  amount  of  the  capital  was 
figured  with  charming  exactness; 
the  names  of  the  solicitors  and 
standing  counsel  were  given  with- 
out the  mistake  of  a  letter;  the 
great  banking  houses  which  had 
consented  to  receive  the  deposits 
of  shareholders  (there  were  two,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  and  con- 
nection, to  say  nothing  of  the 
chance  of  one  of  them  being  tempted 
by  too  large  a  trust  into  dangerous 
speculation)  were  synonyms  for 
(^edit ;  and  the  name  of  the  Secrctaiy 
pro  tern,  was  an  assurance  of  intelli- 
gence and  assiduity.  But  under  that 
important  heading,  'Board  of  Di- 
rectors,' there  was  a  dreary  blank — 
a  Sahara  of  helplessness— so  that 
the  addition  of  '  With  power  to  add 
to  their  number,'  printed  very  low 
down,  looked  very  much  like  a  sar- 
casm, calculated  to  make  the  uDie- 
flecting  laugh,  as  it  certainly  made 
the  judicious  grieve  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

'  Yes,  if  we  could  only  get  one,' 
said  Mr.  Sharpenal, '  the  rest  would 
follow  like  sheep.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  gentleman  who  thought  he 
could  walk  after  his  head  was  taken 
off,  it  is  the  premier  pas  qui  coute* 

In  their  intimate  conversations 
our  friends  permitted  themselves 
these  little  jests  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  In  common  with  most 
people  who  depend  upon  the  favour 
of  that  interestiug  multitude,  thoy 
had  the  profounaest  contempt  for 
its  intellectual  capacity.  Mrs.  Gran- 
dison  on  the  previous  evening  had 
used  precisely  the  same  comparivson 
in  reference  to  tiie  patrons  of  the 
drama.     Novelists, -however,  I  am 


bound  to  say,  are  an  exception  to 
this  vicious  rule,  and  have  an  in- 
variable respect  for  their  readers. 

'  We  have  not  got  to  the  public 
yet,'  observed  Markwell;  'at  pre- 
sent we  are  only  at  the   prirate 
influence  point;  and  I  am  a&aid, 
Clamberley,    that    that    horrible 
break  down  of  yours  in  the  "  Cri- 
minal Charges  Defence  Association'' 
has  damaged  us  a  great  deal    I 
thought  at  the  time  that  it  was 
rather  a  hazardous  calculation— to 
suppose  that  there  is  a  sufficiently 
large  portion  of  the  ;public  intend- 
ing to  commit  crime  or  expecting 
to  be  accused  of  it,  to  supply  tiie 
capital  proposed.* 

Clamberley  smiled,  and  remarked 
that  at  least  the  idea  was  a  novel 
one,  and  the  other  two  admitted 
this  point  with  generous  conces- 
sion. 

They  talked  then  of  various  great 
men  in  the  City  and  elsewhere 
whom  they  would  like  to  get 

'  Do  you  know  anything  of  Scara- 
mouch, the  new  Member  for  Bribe- 
ley?'  asked  Markwell  of  the  Secre- 
tary pro  tern, 

'  No ;  but  I  can  get  at  him,'  was 
the  answer.  '  He  of  course  has  a 
mint  of  money,  and  carries  weight 
just  now.  He  is  a  Life  Governor 
of  the  Orphan  Home  for  the  Desti- 
tute Children  of  Deceased  Prize- 
fighters, and  the  Secretary  owes  me 
a  favour— that  is  to  say  he  owes 
roe  cash.  Yes,  I  think  I  can  get  at 
him.' 

And  with  the  quiet  energy  which 
characterized  all  his  actions  Sharp- 
enal dashed  off  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Orphan  Home  for 
the  Destitute  Children  of  Deceased 
Prizefighters,  enclosing  a  pro- 
sp€|ctus  of  the  Great  India  Amelio- 
ration and  Development  of  the 
Besources  Company. 

When  the  letter  waa  placed  with 
the  others,  ready  for  the  post,  .the 
Secretary  pro  tern,  Yolunteered  a 
piece  of  advice. 

'  I  am  really  of  opinion,'  he  said, 
'  that,  with  f!uch  an  object  as  ours, 
we  ought  to  canvass  among  the 
clergy  and  the  supporters  of  chari- 
table mstitutions.  Tbey  form  an 
immense  class,  and  are  not  half 
tapped  yet    There  are  depths  in 
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the  serious  public  that  have  neyer 
yet  been  sounded  by  the  plummet 
of  speculation/ 

Tne  others  laughed  heartily  at 
this  burst  of  metaphorical  vigour. 

'  You  are  always  for  going  at  the 
serious  public/  said  Glamberley. 

'  And  get  very  little  out  of  them, 
after  all/  added  Markwdl. 

'  But  I  mean  what  I  say  in  this 
case.'  urged  SharpenaL 

*  Well,'  then,  suppose  we  try  the 
serious  public  this  time/  suggested 
the  promoter,  glancing  at  Mark- 
well. 

'And  I  say  yes/  said  the  soli- 
citor. '  We'll  see  what  Sharpenal 
can  do  for  us.' 

So  the  point  was  agreed  on,  and 
Sharpenal  said  that  it  should  not 
be  hisvfault  if  the  serious  public 
had  a  quiet  life  of  it  for  the  next 
fortnight  to  come. 

'  I  told  you,  did  I  not/  said 
Markwell,  '  that  I  had  hopes  of  a 
client  of  mine.  Sir  Norman  Hali- 
dame.  He  has  no  money,  but 
stands  well  in  the  world,  and  will 
do,  not  to  head  the  list,  but  to  fol- 
low. For  our  decoy  elephant  I 
think  we  must  rely  for  the  present 
upon  Scaramouch.  By-the-way, 
B^idame  will  be  here  presently. 
At  least  he  promised  to  come,  and 
to  bring  with  him  a  military  friend 
who  has  served  in  India,  and  will 
make  a  capital  agent  out  there — 
should  we  ever  want  one.  He  is 
on  half  pay  now,  but  would  retire 
altogether  if  he  got  the  appoint- 
ment. 

The  announcement  of  a  probable 
director  was  received  with  some 
satisfooti'on;  and  then  followed 
another  discussion  upon  people  who 
ought  to  be  got 

'I  know  of  a  man/  said  Mark- 
well,  'who  would  not  do  for  a 
director,  but  is  likely  to  become  a 
large  shareholder.  He  is  a  very 
rich  man,  but  rather  cracked  in  the 
upper  story.' 

'  My  dear  sir/  cried  Sharpenal,  in 
a  transport  of  pleasure,  'that  is 
precisely  the  combination  we  re- 
quire.' 

The  others  laughed  again  at 
Sharpenal's  enthusiasm,  but  warned 
him  not  to  talk  in  that  way  when 
the  strangers  came.    The  Secretary 
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pro  tern,  did  not  deign  to  reply  to 
the  caution  except  by  asking  his 
friends  if  they  had  ever  known  him 
to  mi^e  a  fool  of  himself;  and 
they  frankly  admitted  that  they 
never  had. 

Here  a  clerk  entered  the  room, 
and  the  three  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  business  of  an  inscrutable 
nature,  involving  the  welfare  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  con- 
fided to  our  charge  in  our  great 
empire  in  the  East,  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  British  crown.  The 
nundred  and  eighty  millions,  I 
suspect,  had  never  yet  been  men- 
tioned in  the  board-room,  except 
as  a  statistic  connected  with  the 
prospectus. 

The  clerk  announced  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Norman  Halidame  and  Gap- 
tain  Pemberton,  and  those  gentie- 
men  were  at  once  shown  in. 

The  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
and  their  numerous  wants  were 
visibly  depicted  upon  the  faces  of 
the  three  gentiemen  already  in  the 
room  as  they  rose  to  welcome  the 
new  comers,  and  two  of  them  wero 
being  introduced  in  due  form  by 
Mr.  Markwell. 

'  I  am  delighted  to  find,  Sur  Nor- 
man/ said  the  compact  promoter, 
in  his  smoothest  manner,  *  that  you 
take  sufficient  interest  in  our  scheme 
to  honour  us  with  a  visit;  and 
Captain  Femberton  will  also,  I 
hope,  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
attention  on  his  pari' 

Sir  Norman  and  Captain  Fem- 
berton were  of  course  delighted  to 
have  the  opporttmity;  and  after  a 
littie  interchange  of  inanities  of  the 
kind  which  seems  a  necessary 
introduction  to  rational  conversa- 
tion between  strangers.  Sir  Norman 
and  the  captain  surrendered  them- 
selves to  an  explanation  of  the 
advantages  of  the  scheme  and  its 
chances  of  success,  such  as,  in  tho 
words  of  Mr.  Clamberley,  would  be 
but  faintiy  shadowed  forth  in  the 
brief  limits  of  a  prospectus;  and 
both  gentlemen  were  deeply  im- 
pressed thereby.  •  With  regard  to 
present  appearances,  nothing,  they 
were  assured,  could  be  more  pro- 
mising. The  time  of  year  was  bad, 
as  so  many  people  were  out  of 
town,  but  assurances  of  support 
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were  being  receiTed  daily;  and 
when  the  lut  of  directors  woa  Sited 
up,  and  the  Company  was  tuxlj 
broaght  oat,  the  must  eanguina 
ezpectatioDS  of  buc<kbb  woQld 
doubtless  be  jostifled.  At  present 
there  irere  not  any  tdhenons  to 
the  direction  i  but  several  were 
eipect«il,  and  the  great  Hr.  Soam- 
mouob,  in  partioular,  might  almost 
be  counted  on.  ETerything,  in 
fkct,  seemed  bo  cheering  that  both 
Sir  Norman  and  the  captain  wera 
easily  persnaded  to  put  their  names 
down  as  direoton.  Aa  far  as  tbe 
latter  gentleman  was  concerned,  it 
was  of,course  underatood  that,  if  be 
went  to  India,  he  would  occupy 
&\\  the  better  position  through  being 
a  member  oF  the  IxMrd. 

This  happy  arrangement  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  loncb,  cent  in 
with  acme  splendour  from  a  neigh- 
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Gtiqnot  in  tbe  City,  From  ihe  en- 
thnaiaatio  tone  of  tbe  oonTonatioa 
yon  would  iuppo«e  that  the  oon- 
Tivea  were  npon  the  eve  of  taking 
np  their  raeidence  in  a  fi"»T"-i«l 
paradise  of  limited  liability,  where 
there  were  no  oalli,  and  di*idandc 
came    natonily  like  the  dews  of 


Tbeie  was  joat  a  little  cnunpliDE 
of  the  roses  when  the  guests  bad 
taken  t^ir  leave.  As  they  passed 
throDgh  the  outer  office  they  mat 
Baboo  Bamchunder  Nellore  going 
in.  The  Baboo  was  piofonnd  in 
)iii  obeisanoe  to  the  barooet,  who 
observed  towards  him  a  somewhat 
haughty  oonrteey.  The  two,  how- 
ever, snook  hands  at  parting,  and 
seeoied  to  Pemberton  very  good 
frienda. 

Bat  Sir  Norman  knew  his  man 
bett«r.  'I  Bball  hear  from  that 
rasoal  to-morrow,'  he  laid;  'I  do 
not  like  the  expreesioii  of  nil  faoa 
I  mueb  mistaka  if  he  does  not  mean 
miaohieC' 
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MONSTROUSLT  misrepresented 
as  each  class  of  the  academical 
commonify  has  been  and  is,  there 
exists  none  which  is  so  conspioaoasly 
the  Tiotim  of  wilfal  and  chronic 
caricature  as  the  college  tutor  and 
ihe  college  don.  It  has  been  the 
business  of  the  present  writer  to 
expose  before  now,  in  the  pages  of 
this  magazine,  fer  the  public  good, 
some  of  these  absurdities  of  univeir- 
sity  fiction-mongers ;  but  the  utterly 
unreal  pictures  of  the  social  life  and 
economy  of  Oxford  undergraduates 
with  which  a  credulous  public  is 
presented,  &lls  short  of  the  absurd 
dissimilarity  to  anything  actually 
existing  that  is  perpetrated  when 
the  fancy  portrait  of  those  by  whom 
Oxford  undergraduates  are  ruled 
is  attempted.  It  is  exactly  as  if 
some  dabbler  in  paints  and  pig- 
ments were  to  give  as  the  result  of 
tiie  toils  of  his  ^ush  to  some  future 
generation  a  human  figure  arrayed 
in  the  costume  of  a  century  since — 
periwig  with  powder,  triangular  hat, 
kneebreeches  and  stockings  com- 
plete, entitling  it  'Portrait  of  a 
Nineteentii-CSentury  Gentleman  in 
the  Dress  of  the  Period.'  Every  one 
knows  the  college  tutor  and  the 
college  don  of  tradition,  painted  at 
full  length— a  gentleman  of  middle 
age,  or  something  more;  a  clergy- 
man always,  severely  clad  in  cus- 
tomary suits  of  solemn  black;  a 
hopeless  troglodyte,  whose  travels 
scarcely  ever  lead  him  outside  the 
precincts  of  his  university  town; 
{preat  at  the  Greek  particles,  but 
Ignorant  of  everything  else ;  a  pedant 
and  prig  by  nature,  a  tiift-nunter 
and  toady  by  practice;  capaciouA 
of  port  wine,  detesting  change,  a 
bigot  and  a  Conservative  in  the 
worst  sense  of  that  word,  coined  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  one  of  his  un- 
happiest  moments.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbnry,  the  English  Theophras- 
tus,  has  already  sketched  this  aca- 
demical anachronism  in  his  '  Gha« 
racters/  and  we  are  calmly  assured 
that  tiie  sketch  of  that  pungcuat 
writer  remains  in  all  its  essential 
lineaments  a  true  likeness  of  the 
ooU«ge  don  of  the  present  day.    By 


way  of  correction  to  these  delusive 
ideas  the  recollections  that  will  pre- 
sently be  given  will  be  sufficient. 
There  is  one  point  on  which,  before 
I  go  any  further,  it  may  be  well  for 
a  moment  to  dwell, — I  mean  the 
attributes  of  tuft-hunting  and  toady- 
ism which,  by  a  mischievous  pro- 
cess of  association,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  associate  with  the  character 
of  the  academical  powers  that  be. 
To  the  impecunious  undergraduate, 
one  is  told,  Hiese  venal  officials  roar 
like  lions ;  to  the  titled  sprig  of  an 
inane  nobility  they  are  meek  and 
submissive  as  lambs.  My  Lord 
Tom  Noddy  may  do  what  he  likes. 
If  he  happens  to  entertain  a  lively 
supper-party  at  his  rooms  in  Can- 
teroury  Quad,  and  pleases,  in  the 
height  of  his  conviviality,  to  take  it 
into  his  head  to  discharge  from  his 
window  an  empty  champagne  bottle 
at  the  head  of  some  passer-by,  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  censor  of  his 
college--or  rather '  the  House' — ^it 
is  put  down  to  the  generous  extra- 
vagance of  youth.  Nay,  we  are 
further  informed  that  the  academical 
dignitary,  who  has  narrowly  escaped 
a  broken  pate,  will  teU  the  graceless 
young  rake  that  he  is  a  credit  to  his 
university,  and  ask,  in  tones  of 
cringing  toleration,  how  his  noble 
father  is,  and  beg  his  lordship  to  en- 
close his  humble  respects  when  he 
next  writes  to  his  titled  sire.  At 
the  end  of  term  comes  the  college 
examination,  when  the  undergra- 
duate members  pass  in  review  visibly 
before  the  assembled  authorities  in 
the  common  room.  My  Lord  Tom 
Noddy  is  told  that  his  conduct  is  all 
that  could  be  desired;  while  poor 
Jones,  who  is  the  son  of  a  poor 
Welsh  parson,  and  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity only  by  dint  of  much  pinch- 
ing parsimony  at  home,  because, 
though  uniformly  an  excellent  and 
admirably-conducted  fellow,  he  has 
managed,  more  by  clumsiness  than 
anything  else,  to  give  some  trivial 
offence,  is  told  severely  that  this 
sort  of  thing  must  not  occur  again, 
or  the  consequences  will  be  more 
serious  to  him  and  to  his  father  than 
the  demeucy  of  the  ooUege  now 
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allows  ihem  to  be.  To  sum  up  this 
Tiew,  the  two  things  which  aro  wor- 
shipped by  the  Oxford  don  are  money 
and  rank,  and  within  certain  very 
broad  limits  the  possessors  of  these 
may  do  anything  which  the  most 
tmbridled  license  oonld  desire. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  ntterly 
fUse  all  this  is,  and  it  is  only  be- 
canse  this  is  no  exaggeration  of 
what  has  been  given  ns  in  one  or 
two  qn^rters  within  the  Isst  few 
months,  as  a  life-like  portraiture  of 
the  college  don  of  the  present  day, 
that  the  fiction  has  been  recapitu- 
lated here.  Thus  much  may  be 
said  without  fear :  there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  where  social  antece- 
dents, whether  in  the  way  of  x>06i- 
tion  or  means,  have  so  little  weight 
as  at  Oxford— no  place  where  a  lad 
is  thought  so  little  of  for  what  he 
is,  and  valued  so  exclusively  for 
what  he  does.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  de- 
portment of  college  tutors  towards 
those  who  are  their  pupils  is  of  a 
description  almost  ostentatiously  the 
reverse  of  anything  like  adulation 
either  of  birth  or  of  wealth ;  and 
something  more  than  a  mere  spirit 
of  contradiction  to  the  fables  served 
up  as  facts  might  prompt  the  re- 
mark that  the  plebeian  is  more 
likely  to  win  the  presumptive  ap- 

Sroval  of  the  college  tutor  of  the 
ay  than  the  recognised  patrician. 
It  is  about  as  true  to  say  that  the 
academical  don  in  a  general  way 
regards  rank  with  exceptional  £a- 
vonr,  as  to  represent  him  as  a  man 
knowing  nothing  of  the  world  out- 
side his  college,  a  port- wine  bibbing 
pedant,  and  a  priggish  recluse. 

It  is  intendecl  here  to  use  the  ex- 
pression '  college  tutor'  in  the  widest 
significance  in  which  it  can  be  taken. 
In  a  general  way  the  tutors  of  a 
college  administer  the  tuition  and 
sui)ervi6e  the  welfare  of  its  junior 
members.  In  a  technical  eense  the 
undergraduate  will  sx)eak  of  his 
tutor  as  the  gentleman  who  by  a 
pleasant  academical  fiction  is  sup- 
posed to  take  a  friendly  interest  in 
him  throughout  Lis  career,  even 
though  it  is  quite  possible  he  may 
never  be  brought  mto  actual  con- 
tact with  him,  may  never  attend  his 
lectures,  and  may  only  interchange 


salutations  with  him  on  the  occasion 
cf  the  tutorial  breakfast  to  which 
he  was  invited  in  the  course  of  his 
first  term.  The  institution  of  col- 
lege tutors  in  this  sense  is  a  theory, 
and  nothing  more.  If  an  under- 
graduate is  unfortunate  enough  to 
get  into  trouble,  it  is  the  dean  of 
his  college  who  pulls  him  up,  and 
it  is  quite  an  accident— not  because 
it  is  an  attribute  of  his  official  capa- 
city— if  his  tutor  interferes  to  help 
hijn  out  In  a  general  way  the  col- 
lege tutor  only  exists  to  his  pupil 
as  a  college  teacher,  whose  lectures 
he  may  or  may  not  hapi)en  to  attend. 
The  most  intimate  personal  rela- 
tions which  the  undergraduate  is 
likely  to  maintain  with  any  tutorial 
dignitary  will  be  with  his  private 
tutor,  or,  to  use  the  vernacular^  his 
'  coach,"  if  he  has  one,  which  coach 
may  be  or  may  not  be— usually  it  is 
the  latter— a  member  of  the  same 
college. 

Oxford  is  supposed  to  be  the 
centre  and  the  citadel  of  everything 
that  is  Conservative;  yet  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  does  change  follow 
change  with  such  rapidity.  These 
vicissitudes  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  side  or  any  one  department  of 
the  place.  Colleges  change  their 
ribbons,  and  the  'schools*  change 
their  great  authorities  and  manuals. 
Now  it  is  the  theories  of  this  philo- 
sopher, or  this  school  of  philoso- 
phers, which  are  in  the  ascendant, 
now  of  that  At  one  time  a  first 
class  is  only  attainable  by  those  who 
have  been  coached  along  the  high 
a  priori  road  of  speculation;  at 
another  time  the  honour  can  alone 
be  gained  beneath  the  auspices  and 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mill  and  his 
friends.  The  scepticism  of  to-day 
becomes  the  beUef  of  to-morrow. 
Mommsen  is  the  last  destructive 
critic  of  Boman  history  whom  we 
have  had,  and  is  enthroned  accord- 
ingly; but  if  a  theory  more  inge- 
niously novel  or  recklessly  icono- 
clastic than  the  Grerman  author 
whom  Dr.  Hickson  has  translated 
were  to  be  propounded,  Mommsen 
would  be  banished,  and  the  pro- 
pounder  of  the  theory  in  question 
would  be  hailed  as  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  Nothing  can  have  changed 
more  entirely  at  Oxford  in  the  course 
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of  the  last  twenty-fiye  years  than 
the  whole  composition  of  the  body 
of  college  tutors.  The  aged  branches 
of  a  Tenerable  tree  haye  been  reli- 
giously hid  out  of  sight ;  instead  we 
have  a  well-selected  supply  of  new, 
healthy,  and  vigorous  shoots.  To 
a  very  great  extent  the  duty  of 
teaching  at  Oxford  has  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  middle-aged  men, 
and  oome  into  the  hands  of  young 
men.  By  this  step  what  has  been 
gained  in  activity  has  not  been  lost 
in  experienoe.  The  fresher  the 
teacher  is  from  the  examinations, 
and  the  more  au  courant  with  the 
latest  examinational  method,  the 
more  successful  his  teaching  is  likely 
to  be;  the  younger  he  is  the  more 
likely,  too,  he  is  to  teach  well.  Facts 
justify  these  expectations.  College 
lectures  have  ceased  to  be  literary 
&roes.  It  is  absolutely  possible  to 
learn  at  them.  They  do  something 
more  than  merely  discharge  the  duty 
of  academical  roll-calls,  which  was 
all  they  once  did.  Life  and  energy 
have  been  infused  into  them,  and 
the  activity  of  the  college  tutor  has 
greatly  lessened  the  necessity  of  the 
out  college  coach.  In  every  good 
college  at  Oxford  the  undergraduate, 

S'ven  abUity,  may  procure  the 
ghest  honours  of  the  place  with- 
out the  expense  of  coaching.  It  is 
possible  that  in  cases  of  extreme 
stupidity  and  backwardness  theser- 
vioes  of  a  special  private  tutor  may 
become  a  practical  necessity,  and  in 
these  cases  why  should  the  victim 
be  sent  to  Oxford  at  all  ?  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  men  'coach' 
from  tradition— just  as,  to  quit  the 
region  of  the  metaphorical,  and  to 
come  to  that  of  ackial  locomotion, 
tiiere  are  still  people  so  fondly 
wedded  to  the  past  that  they  will 
not  take  advanti^  of  the  railway — 
as  the  easiest  means  of  repairing  the 
effects  of  a  long  course  of  previous 
habitual  idleness. 

When  I  first^went  up  to  Bonifiu^, 
this  condition  of  things  tutorial  had 
not  been  realised.  No  doubt  our 
tutors  were  excellent  in  their  way, 
and  did  their  work  conscientiously. 
They  were  by  no  means  of  the  old 
port  wine  regime,  though  they  were 
considerably  senior  to  the  gentle- 
men who  now  discharge,  very  likely 


with  greater  efficiency,  the  duties  of 
instructing  the  Boniface  under- 
graduates in  Oxford  studies.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  concerned  so  much 
with  scholastic  and^educational  remi- 
niscences and  comparisons,  as  with 
those  which  are  personal  and  social 
I  fotmd  then,  as  I  have  hinted,  on 
my  arrival  among  the  august  society 
of  Boniface,  in  a  kind  of  transition 
state  existing  as  regarded  the  com- 
position, customs,  and  ways  of  its 
governing  body.  The  new  regime 
had  not  yet  begun,  and  the  old  had 
commenced  to  expire.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  the  time-honoured 
slumberous  nonchalance  in  the  air, 
but  there  were  also  severe  si^  that  a 
spirit  of  activity  was  stiixmg;  and 
before  I  left  Boniface  it  had  been 
fairly  aroused  to  that  condition  of 
moral  energy — that,  I  believe,  is  the 
name  of  the  Quality— which  it  takes 
a  special  pride  in  instilling  into  the 
hearts  of  its  alumni  There  were, 
I  found,  on  my  entering,  a  vast 
number  of  floating  traditions  as  to 
the  antecedents  and  private  history 
of  our  feflowB  who  were  in  residence, 
and  from  whose  body  new  tutors 
were  selected.  The  most  surprising 
narratives  were  dnmlated  as  to 
what  they  were  when  they  had  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  imdergraduate 
state  themselves,  and  especially  as 
to^their  feats  and  practices  during 
the  long  vacation.  There  was  one 
gentleman,  in  particular— a  pleasant 
Qttle  man  with  a  rather  neat  figure, 
and  a  sleepy  air — who  took  life  easily 
and  in  an  almost  Epicurean  spirit, 
as  to  whom  it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved that  he  was  engaged  to  a 
Polish  princess,  whom  he  had  met 
in  one  of  his  long  vacation  rambles, 
and  whom  he  was  only  waiting  till 
a  college  living,  with  stipend  worthy 
of  his  royal  bride,  should  fall  vacant 
to  lead  to  the  altar.  It  was,  I  re- 
member, objected  to  this  explana- 
tion of  Mr.  Lawless's  continued  resi- 
dence at  Boniface,  that  the  future 
husband  of  a  princess  would  be 

E laced  by  the  worldly  condition  of 
is  wife  beyond  the  necessity  of 
any  such  considerationB.  '  Quite  so,' 
remarked  the  prosiest  youth  whom 
I  ever  encountered, '  and  so  it  would 
be  in  the  case  of  any  other  princess ; 
but  then,  remember  the  condition 
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of  Folifth  fiBanoe  jiui  at  pitoBflni* 
Ab  for  Mr.  Lawless's  disebarget  of  his 
college  daties,  he  lectured  in  a  lazy 
maimer  enough — though  the  men 
who  knew  much  about  him  would 
tell  you  that,  though  he  did  not  exert 
himself,  he  could  an  he  would; 
that  his  classical  aoquiiements.were 
in  reality  profound  beyond  pandlei ; 
and  that  much-  of  lus  apparently 
languid  manner  was  the  result  of 
his  inordinate  smoking,  in  company 
with  the  celebrated  Professor  Yan- 
derrelt  at  Bonn,  in  whose  classic 
doister  the  psir  were  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  for  hours  and  hours  enr^ 
loped  in  clouds  of  nicotine,  dis- 
cussing the  yarious  particles  in  the 
Lstin  language,  and  suggesting  in- 
terpretations of  vexed  passages. 
Either  the  Polish  princess  must 
have  jilted  Mr.  Lawless,  or  he  the 
princess,  for  since  that  time  college 
liyings  of  every  kind  have  fallen 
vacant,  and  been  offered  to  him,  but 
that  gentleman  still  remains  at  St. 
Boniface  up  to  the  present  day. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
from  some  points  to  the  Oxford  don 
of  tradition,  was  the  Bev.  Henry 
Bloker,  to  whose  hands  were  en- 
trusted the  -purely  disciplinarian 
part  of  the  college,  and  who  was 
technically  known  as  the  dean.  The 
man  gave  you  the  notion  of  a  person 
whose  blood  never  rose  above  the 
temperature  that  you  might  expect 
to  find  in  the  veins  of  a  rather  chilly 
codfish.  His  voice  was  a  monotone: 
his  figure  unbending  in  its  upright- 
ness ;  his  neck  moving  only  trans- 
versely ;  his  shirt  linen  of  immacu- 
late whiteness,  and  his  coat,  <tc,  of 
undeviating  black.  There,  motion- 
less, with  his  back  to  his  mantel- 
piece, he  used  to  stand,  as  it  seemed, 
the  whole  academic  year  round, 
occupied  either  with  the  task  of 
lecturing  to  undergraduates  on  the 
principles  of  Latin  and  Greek  proeci 
or  asking  them  if  they  could  give 
any  satisfactory  reason  why  they 
failed  to  attend  obapel  as  often  as 
they  ought  to  have  attended.  The 
moveless  face  and  the  almost  lifeless 
look  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Bloker's 
eye,  used  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  many  a  timid  freshman.  If 
you  once  displayed  timidity,  Mr. 
Bloker    felt  your  weakness,   and 


trotted  you  with  a  boDyiiiif  ogb- 
tempt;  the  only  way  to  come  off 
the  oest  in  any  of  these  disciplinarian 
encounters'was  lyy  the  display  of  a 
determined  spirit  of  fearleoi  self- 
assertion.  I  had  the  satisfiMstion  of 
seeing  this  ex-Dean  of  BooifiM» 
mazrya  &mousshrew;  but  I  do  not 
know  to  which  of  the  pair  the  laurel 
of  the  matrimonial  battle  is  to  be 
awarded.  I  fear  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Bloker  was  by  no 
means  devoid  of  an  infusion  of  the 
true  toady  spirit.  We  used  to  see  him 
emeiging  from  morning  chapd,  snd, 
the  service  over,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  •cloistered  quadrangle 
with  the  Bev.  head  of  Bonifiuoe, 
Dr.  Magnus.  Every  one  knew  what 
those  protracted  pra-prandial  strolls 
meant  There  was  a  Nemesis  brew- 
ing for  some  on&  Either  some  ludc- 
lees  wight  was  to  be  sent  down,  or 
a  common-room  was  to  be  held 
on  the  proceedings  of  Smith,  who 
would  persist  in  awaking  the  col- 
lege nightly  to  the  echo  with  loud 
shrieks  of  unearthly  melody;  or 
Mr.  Bloker  thought  it  necessary  that 
at  the  college  meeting  to  be  held 
to-day,  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  scandalous  feet  that  Jones 
had  been  up  a  year  and  a  quarter,and 
was  not  yet  through  restxmsions. 
Never  mind,  however,  what  were 
the  excesses,  or  breaches  of  dini- 
pline,  or  idleness,  of  which  young 
jDe  Pumpkin  was  conscious  he  had 
been  guilty,  that  fortunate  young 
aristocrat  could  look  on  quite  un- 
concerned from  his  window  at  the 
solenm  promenade  which  filled  ordi- 
nary undergraduates  with  horror, 
as  inevitably  portending  mischief 
to  some  one  or  other  of  them.  'Hang 
itl'  vouns  De  Pumpkin  would  re- 
mark, 'old  Bloker  would  as  soon 
cut  off  his  right  hand  as  cut  up 
rough  with  me.  He's  the  best  thing 
in  dons  going— at  least  so  far  as 
I'm  concerned.  Easiest  plan  in  the 
world  to  get  him  on  my  side.  I  get 
the  governor  to  ask  him  down  once 
a  year,  and  the  thing's  done.  You 
should  see  what  fun  we  have  to- 
gether when  he  asks  me  to  his  tete 
breakfasts.  Why,  Bicker's  actually 
genial,  and  positively  smiles' — a 
fhime  of  mind  and  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  De  Pumpldn  is 
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unique  in  haTlng  observed  in  the 
person  of  the  Dean  of  Boniface.  I 
may  mention,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Bloker  happened  to  be  my  college 
tntor. 

Mr.  Torvey  was  quite  another 
speoimen  of  the  race,  the  most  hard- 
working and  efficient  that  in  my 
time  Bonifece  knew.  When  you  had 
once  got  beneath  the  man's  exterior, 
be  was  an  excellent  creature  enough ; 
but  his  manner  was  curious — a  mix- 
ture of  nervousness  and  confidence, 
of  bonhomie  and  cynicism;  some- 
thing of  the  Chesterfield,  but  more, 
perhaps,  of  the  French  professor  of 
deportment  Mr.  Turvey  was  great 
at  gestures,  and  universally  elegant 
in  his  attitudes.  Cosmopolitanism 
was  his  characteristic.  All  arts,  all 
sciences,  and  most  languages  did 
Mr.  Tnrvey  know.  At  St  Boniface 
he  was  currently  reported  to  be  the 
most  erudite  man  in  the  university. 
And  his  lectures— they  were  genuine 
lectures,  and  not  merely  continua- 
tions of  the  old  school  construing 
lessons— delivered  in  tones  studi- 
ously modulated,  and  language  ele- 
gantly select,  in  no  small  measure 
bore  out  this  belief.  The  amount  of 
reading  which  they  displayed,  the 
power  of  assimilating  and  repro- 
ducing knowledge  which  they  im- 
plied, was  surprising.  Mere  pass 
men  Mr.  Turvey  did  not  greatly 
court;  but  the  undergraduate  who 
aspired  ;to  honours  was  sure  of 
unlimited  encouragement  and  at- 
tention. Ocoasionfdly,  Mr.  Turvey 
found  agreeable  scope,  in  the  course 
of  his  lectures,  for  the  exercise  of 
his  facile  wit ;  and  his  wit,  whatever 
else  it  was,  was  seasonable.  *  If  you 
particularly  wish  to  get  in,  Mr.  Pee- 
wit, I  shall  be  happy  to  open  the 
door  of  that  cupboard  for  you,'  re- 
marked Mr.  Turvey  to  an  under- 
graduate of  extremely  diminutive 
stature,  who  in  the  course  of  his 
lecture  persisted  in  playing  the 
tattoo  on  the  panel  of  Mr.  Turvey's 
receptacle  for  his  china,  &g.  ;  and 
little  Peewit  instantaneously  dis- 
continued the  tune.  But  if  Mr.  Tur- 
vey occasionally  made  the  under- 
graduate the  butt  of  hia  pleasant 
satire,  he  was  at  other  tvaaes  his 
zealous  champion.  Even  Peewit, 
whom  Mr.  Turvey  loved  to '  chaff,* 


used  to  be  vehement  in  his  declara- 
tions that  there  was '  no  person  who 
would  stand  up  for  yon  at  a  pinch 
like  Turvey;'  and; used  to  relate 
encounters— quite  apocryphal,  of 
course— which  the  Dean  and  Mr. 
Turvey  would  hold  over  the  amount 
of '  sitting  upon '  to  be  administered 
to  him  (Peewit)  when  the  end  of  the 
term  was  at  hand,  and  collections 
were  impending. 

Boniface,  so  lur  as  its  governing 
body  was  concerned,  was  a  gooa 
deal  of  a  travelling  college.  There 
were  several  of  its  fellows,  not  tutors, 
who  were  mighty  mountaineers; 
aind  it  was  currently  rumoured  that 
Mr.  Turvey's  acquaintance  with 
foreign  lands  fistr  exceeded  that  with 
his  own.  The  centrifugal  force  used 
to  come  strong  upon  him  at  the 
commencement  of  each  long  vaca- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Turvey  was  the  first 
member  of  Boniface  for  whom  the 
messenger  was  desired  to  fetch  a 
cab  to  convey  himself  and  his  lug- 
gage to  the  railway  station,  en  route 
for  some  remote  valley  in  the  Car- 
pathians, or  some  nook  in  Qermany, 
where  the  name  of  Cook  was  un- 
known, and  the  creature  called  the 
tourist  had  not  yet  been  seen.  Occa- 
sionally it  was  said  that  Mr.  Turvey 
varied  these  pacific  expeditions 
with  journeys  m  regions  disturbed 
with  battle  and  resonant  with  can- 
non. It  was  stated  and  believed  that 
on  one  occasion  this  passion  for 
camp-following  had  resulted  in  the 
seizure  of  Mr.  Turvey,  notwith- 
standing his  panglot  protestations 
and  assurances,  as  a  spy,  and  his 
incarceration  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks  in  a  dungeon  on  the  Illyrian 
frontier,  where  he  was  with  difficulty 
recognised  by  the  timely  interven- 
tion of  the  British  flag. 

When  Jack  Pindar  went  down 
£rom  St.  Ambrose— it  was  my  for- 
tune to  spend  a  term  or  two  at  St 
Ambrose  before  I  was  elected  to  a 
founder's  kin  exhibition  at  Boniface 
— and  took  the  vacant  rectory  of 
Slowcum,  not  to  mention  the  second 
daughtw  of  the  principal  of  St. 
Ambrose  as  his  wife,  it  was  gene- 
rally felt  by  the  undergraduates  of 
that  distinguished  society  that  they 
had  lost  a  friend,  not  that  Mr. 
Pindar  had  over  given  any  positive 
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oYidenoe  of  his  claim  to  that  popfolar 
character.  It  was  his  manner 
chiefly  which  won  him  these  golden 
opinions  among  the  janior  members 
of  his  college;  and  perhaps  a  cer- 
tain Bet  of  traditions  which  were 
diligently  circulated,  and  devontly 
believed  in  by  the  tmdergradoates 
of  St  Ambrose,  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Pindar's  career  bad,  when  he 
himself  was  in  statu  pupiUari,  been 
by  no  means  devoid  of  the  generous 
indiscretions  incidental  to  tbe  period 
of  undergraduateship,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with.  The  senior  fellow 
of  St.  Ambrose  was  not  popular, 
and  there  were  curious  stories  afloat 
as  to  tbo  way  in  which  Mr.  Pindar 
openly  dared,  upon  more  occasions 
than  one,  to  b^rd  the  lion  in  his 
den,  and  plainly  to  indicate  his  con- 
tempt for  Mr.  Wygram,  who  was 
some  years  back  the  college  dean, 
which  by  no  means  lowered  him  in 
popular  estimation.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  magnifying  power  distance 
in  these  cases  lends;  and  the  un- 
dergraduate of  a  present  period 
Unas  no  difficulty  io  exaggerating 
the  most  trivial  deflection  from  the 
path  of  academical  orthodoxy,  on  the 
part  of  one  who  has  been  an  under- 
graduate of  a  past  period,  into  the 
most  heinous  of  peccadilloes.  The 
scandals  which  were  afloat  relative 
to  the  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Pindar's 
doings  years  ago,  Conside  Planeo, 
would  have  filled  a  book,  and  all 
were  most  probably  groundless  in 
the  some  degree.  As  for  tbe  gen- 
tleman in  question,  his  manner  was 
uniformly  modest  and  retiring :  the 
only  thing  which  would  seem  to 
give  colour  to  these  absurdities,  and 
very  likely  fictions  of  the  under- 
graduate mind,  was  the  fact  that  he 
possessed  a  beard  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  perpetually  wore  a 
coat  which  was  not  remarkable  for 
its  clerical  cut  Latterly  Mr.  Pindar 
threw  up  his  tutorship,  and  then,  of 
course,  a  thousand  stories  were 
fabricated  as  to  the  reasons  which 
had  prompted  the  step.  When  it 
was  discussed,  men  would  look 
knowing,  and,  nudging  each  other, 
would  talk  about  '  that  night  when 
we  met  Mr.  Pindar,  you  know 
where,  Jones,  eh,  and  how?'  But 
neither  the  mystery  nor  its  explana- 


tion erer  j^rogreesed  farther  than 
this.  Mr.  Pmdar  was  fond  of  a  good 
gallop  with  George  Drake's  hounds; 
and  the  story  that  his  pupils  on 
coming  to  his  lecture- room  one 
morning,  as  usual,  saw  the  notice, 
'  Mr.  Pindar  having  an  engagement 
this  morning,  will  not  lecture;'  and 
a  little  later  in  the  day  caught  a 
yision  of  the  absentee  tutor  dis- 
mounting in  pink  and  tops  at  the 
St  Ambrose  gate  from  a  dirt- 
splashed  steed,  is  undoubtedly  true 
enough.  It  was  thus  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Pindar  as  a  '  rattling 
good  fellow,'  and  too  go-ahead  for 
the  old,  crusty  St  Ambrose  dons— 
why,  as  I  have  said,  no  one  exactly 
knew,  but  still  so  it  was. 

The  college  tutors  whom  we  have 
now  seen  all  belong  to  tbe  recog- 
nised constitutional  type :  I  can 
count  among  my  reminiscences  of 
the  class  others  of  a  widely  different 
kind.  Toung  dons  these,  of  a  very 
modem  order,  upstarts  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  loudly  professing 
opinions,  simply  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  at  variance  with  the 
usual  Oxford  way  of  thinking,  and 
whose  noisy  eulogies  of  novelty  were 
in  reality  nothing  more  than  bids 
for  notoriety.  On  the  principle  that 
there  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool, 
there  is  no  don  like  a  young  don. 
Energy,  indeed,  you  get,  but 
weighted  with  what  an  amount  of 
insufferable  bumptiousness!  These 
gentlemen  are  no  sooner  installed 
in  their  places  than  they  become 
infjEituated  with  the  idea  that  every- 
thing is  going  wrong;  tbe  hour 
points  to  reform,  and  so  they  are  to 
be  the  reformers.  Art,  intellect, 
and  themselves— these  are  the  three 
great  articles  in  their  creed.  By 
one  who  watches  the  tide  of  changes 
at  present  flowing  into  Oxford,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there 
is  much  to  regret  in  the  oyerweening 
influence  whicR  has  latterly  been 
acquired  by  these  theorists  and  ex- 
perimentalists, the  vile  corpus  on 
which  their  experiments  are  tried 
being  none  other  than  the  venerable 
body  of  their  Alma  Mater  itself! 
Pleasant  it  is  to  turn  from  these 
particular  specimens  of  tutorial  de- 
velopment once  more  to  the  consti* 
tutional  orthodox  type,  and  to  find 
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oneself  in  the  presence  of  a  don  who 
not  only  performs  his  dnties  faith- 
fnlly  by  his  college  and  his  pnpils, 
but  who  is  the  thorough  English 
gentleman— a  man  of   the  stamp 
which  we  want  for  country  parsons 
and  for  country  squires.    Such  an 
one  was  Mr.  Bui  ton,  who,  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  had  been  in 
nnintermittent  residence  at  St  Am- 
brose for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
A  capital  coach,  and  a  true  friend — 
a  man  who  enjoyed  life  generally, 
and  life's  good  things,  but  differed 
as  essentiaJly  from  those  Sileni  of 
the  common  room,  whom  the  ill- 
informed  or  wilfully-blind  roman- 
cist  delights  to  portray,  as  Hype- 
rion from  a  satyr.    Tou  might  have 
gone  a  long  way  when  I  was  a  St. 
Ambrose  undergraduate  before  you 
would  have  found  so  close  an  ap- 
prozimktion   to  the  ideal   college 
tutor  as  the  Bev.  Charles  Bulton. 
There  are  two  things  which  offend 
the  susceptible  you£  in  statu  pupU- 
lari  in  his   intaroourse   with  the 
ooll^;e   powers   that  be— prudish 
arrogance  and  stiffness  on  the  one 
hand,  presuming  familiarity  on  the 
other.    This  truth  the  experience 
which  Mr.  Bulton  had  would  haye 
taught  him,  even  if  his  own  good 
taste  had  not  pointed  the  lesson  of 
itself:  to  the  functions  implied  in 
the  word  tutor  Mr.  Bulton  attached 
a  Tery  difiEerent  and  much  wider 
significance   than    that    which   it 
generally  involves.    He  considered 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  a  friend 
and  counsellor  as  well  as  teacher 
and  critic  to  the  St  Ambrose  un- 
dergraduates; that  is,  to  such  as 
showed    themselves    desirous    of 
having  either  his  friendship  or  his 
counseL    For  Mr.  Bulton  was  very 
fiir  from  being  infested  with  that 
passion  for  creating  proselytes  and 
partisans  which  unfortunately  usu- 
ally results  in  widening  the  gulf 
between  graduate* and  undergra- 
duate.   The  lads  who  wished  to  see 
him  he  was  glad  to  see,  and  they 
knew  it    Contrast  with  such  a  man 
Mr.  Cicala,  a  tutor  of  St.  Ambrose 
also  in  my  time,  the  junior  of  Mr. 
Bulton  in  age  by  fifteen  years,  in 
tact  and*  insight  by  his  whole  life- 
time.   Cicala,  however,  felt  that  he 
had  a  mission.    St  Ambrose  was  in 


a  corrupt  state;  there  was  too  much 
dissipation,  too  many  wines,   too 
frequent  card  playing,  and  too  little 
reading.    Gradually  it  reached  Ci- 
cala's ears  that  certain  undei^radu- 
atee  of  St  Ambrose  were  positively 
in  the  habit  of  holding  loo  and 
whist  parties  in  each  other's  rooms 
every  Sunday  evening.    Here  the 
policy  of  non-intervention,  the  acute 
and  virtuous  college  officer  thought, 
clearly  ought  to  end.    Mr.  Cicala 
had  been  tutor  of  St  Ambrose  quite 
long  enough  to  become  thoroughly 
unpopular.      The  undergraduates 
disliked  his  attempte  at  familiarity 
with  them,  and  objected  to  intru- 
sions which  were  dictated  by  a  spirit 
of  patronage.    Probably  ^.  Cicala 
had  observed  somethiDg  of  this  dis- 
like, and  was  determined  to  show 
the  junior  members  of  St  Ambrose 
that  if  he  could  fawn  he  could  also 
bite.    It  was  quite  necessary  in  this 
particular  instance,  he  conceived, 
for  the  successful  execution  of  his 
plan,  that  the  gambling  Sabbath- 
breakers  should  be  detected  in  the 
very  act    When,  tiierefore,  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  whole  company 
of  these  irreverent  youths  was  as- 
sembled, he  determined  to  enter  the 
door  of  the  room  in.  which  they 
were  assembled,  astonish  them  by 
his  appearance,  denounce,  and  de- 
part   He  did  so;  but  the  lads  were 
too  wise  to  be  terrified  at  the  part- 
ing words  of  the  academical  detec- 
tive, *  Gentlemen,  I  shall  report  yon 
all   to  the   Principal   to-morrow.' 
Beport  them  Cicala  certainly  did ; 
but  the  Principal  plainly  told  him 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great 
error  in  poh'cy.    He  summoned  to 
him  the  host  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
impropriety  of  these  Sunday  re- 
unions, and  there  the  matter  ended. 
The  report  immediately  went  round 
St  Ambrose  that  Cicala  had  been 
regularly  snubbed  and  'sat  upon,' 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
inflaence  of  the  ardent  reformer  of 
St  Ambrose  depravity  became  a 
dead  letter  from  that  day.    Cicala 
happened  to  forget,  if  he  ever  knew, 
tlyit  the  most  effectual  way  of  se- 
curing any  moral  hold  or  power 
over  young  men  is  by  showing  them 
first  that  you  are  a^gentleman,  and 
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that  yon  intend  to  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  toa 

This  last  epimde,  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  two  last  charaoten,  those 
of  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Cicala,  opens 
up  a  <}ae6tion  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  those  oon- 
nected  with  tbe  social  economy  and 
management  of  Oxford  and  its  col- 
leges, tiie  relation  between  tntor  and 
pnpil,  or,  to  pnt  it  more  generally, 
Between  don  and  nndergradnate. 
For  any  one  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  it  is  satisfMstory  as 
it  exists  at  present    It  is  not  a 
healthy  sign  that  the  majority  of 
yoong  men  who  have  just  taken 
their  degree  shonld  not  have  a  single 
good  word  to  say  for  their  academic 
snperiors  as  a  class ;  that  it  should 
be  as  rare  an  exception  to  find  an 
nndergradnate  praise  a  don  as  to 
find   the  don   whom   the   nnder- 
gradnate wishes  to  praise.   Before  I 
pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
general  subject,  there  is  one  single 
point  which  it  is  as  well  not  to 
feaye  out  of  consideration.  Curiously 
enough  it  may  seem,  the  one  main 
charge  which  you  find  the  ayerage 
undergraduate  bringing  against  his 
academical  superiors  Ib  that  of  a 
grasping  cupidity.    On  what  foun- 
dation does  this  charge  rest?    In 
the  first  place,  it  has  become  of 
late  tl^^  custom  for  the  authorities 
of  some  of  tbe  difl'erent  colleges  to 
open  within  their  walls  stores  for 
grocery,  and  other  such  goods,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  that  the  under- 
graduate committed  to  their  care 
may  not  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  extortions  of  unscrupulous 
tradesmen  in  the  town.     The  pro- 
fossion   w   admirable:    but    what 
is  the  fact?    Now  it  is  positively 
the  case  that  the  articles  which  are 
sold  within  the  college  walls  exceed 
in  price,  and  do  not  equal  in  quality, 
those  which  are  sold  in  the  town. 
The  surplus  profit — where  does  that 
go  ?  Well,  where  should  it  go,  save 
into  the  capacious  pockets  of  'my 
college  tutors?'  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  perhaps  known  that  when  an 
undergraduate  takes  possession  of 
his  college  rooms  he  has  to  x>sy  ft 
certain  valuation  for  the  furniture 
already  in  thetn.    Dnring  bis  resi- 


dence he  will  in  all  probability  add 
several  articles  to  the  stock  of  more 
or  less  value  according  not  perhaps 
to  his  purse  but  to  his  tssts.  His 
twelfth  term  comes,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  he  has  to  quit  his 
oollege  rooms  he  will  also  very 
likely  be  quitting  Oxford  and  taking 
his  degree.  He  may  find  it — and 
most  likely  will  find  it — ^impossible 
to  do  either  of  these  things  without 
paying  off  some  few  outstanding 
little  debts.  How  is  the  money  to 
be  forthcoming?  As  for  the  pa- 
ternal store,  the  demands  already 
made  on  it  have  been  enough,  and 
more  than  enough.  It  does  not 
seem  an  unnatural  thing  that  he 
should  look  to  his  rooms'  valnation 
as  a  source  of  income.  He  is  giving 
them  up,  and  returning  them  to 
their  original  proprietor,  ^he  col- 
ic^ With  a  view  to  concluding 
this  negotiation,  our  undergraduate 
calls  upon  the  bursar,  that  official 
suavely  but  decisively  informing 
him,  in  answer  to  his  request,  that 
it  is  ouite  impossible,  that  it  is 
altogether  against  the  mles,  and 
that  before  he  can  receive  the  sum 
for  which  he  asks  some  incoming 
tenant  must  be  found.  What  ia  to 
be  done?  It  is  June  now,  and  it 
must  be  October  before  the  new 
lodger  can  be  found.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  not  improbably  a  matter  of 
serious  importance  that  the  under- 
graduate should  take  his  degree 
forthwith.  Again,  what  is  to  be 
done?  The  long  and  short  is  that 
the  lad  is  driven  to  the  money- 
lender, who,  for  a  trifiing  considera- 
tion of  sixty  percent,  lends  him  the 
reauired  sum,  and  frees  him,  in  a 
fiishion,  from  this  dire  dilemma. 
Surely  this  state  of  things  is  no 
more  desirable  than  it  is  really  lust 
It  cannot  be  defended  by  any  legal 
argument  whatever.  It  is  not  tiie 
undergraduate  who  selects  the  next 
lodger,  but  the  college.  On  one 
tenant's  quitting  a  set  of  chambers, 
all  jurisdiction  over  them  must  re- 
vert to  the  college.  As  for  the  in- 
expediency and  un^nerosity  of  the 
existing  system,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  a  word  on  these. 

To  come  back  to  the  more  general 
question— the  ordinary  sociu  rela- 
tions   existing    between   the  two 
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claoMs,  the  goteming  and  the  go- 
yetaod,  nndergradoates  and  dons. 
Ab  for  the  difficnlty  of  ruling  and 
disoiplining  sohoolboya  who  have 
jnst  aesnmed  the  brevet  rank  of 
men,  nothing  need  be  said  on  that 
point  Something  has  ahready  been 
remarked  on  what  oonstitntes  the 
real  difficulty  and  creates  the  real 
mischief  to  which  I  now  refer— the 
enormous  preyalenoe  of  very  young 
fellows  ana  tutors  at  Oxford.  The 
objection  to  them  is  not  indeed  their 
youth  itself,  but  the  inexperience, 
the  want  of  tact,  the  deficiency  of 
perception  which  that  youth  is 
generally  found  to  bring  with  it  A 
sudden  desire  seizes  these  clumsy 
amateurs  at  management  of  treat- 
ing a  college  as  if  it  was  a  family, 
and  deyeloping  a  miscellaneous 
sodefy  of  young  men,  whose  only 
tie  is  local  contiguity*  into  a  bro- 
therhood whose  bond  of  imion  is 
consanguinity.  '  We  are  all  equals 
here.-'  that  is  the  motto  of  these 
philanthropic  reformers.  A  pleasant 
sentiment  enough,  but  one  which  is 
utterly  impracticable  in  reality,  and 
which  refiues  to  recognise  facts  as 
they  are  and  as  they  must  be.  A 
college  depends  upon  discipline; 
discipline  implies  authority ;  autho- 
rity exacts  obedience;  and  obedience 
inTolves  inequality.  Undergradu- 
ates are  not  ignorant  enough  or 
Tain  enough  not  to  be  aware  of 


this.  Now  it  may  be  Tory  well  for 
tutors  to  cultiTate  amicable  rela- 
tions, not  merely  professionally,  but 
socially,  with  their  pupils:  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  find  dons  who  cricket 
and  dons  who  will  row  in  the  col- 
lege eight  But  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  push  these  generally  ami- 
cable relations  to  the  familiarity  of 
equality,  the  whole  scheme  will 
break  down.  This  is  a  plain  fact 
which  your  young  college  tutor 
ignores.  He  wishes  at  once  to  take 
advantage  of  the  superiority  which 
his  position  as  a  don  gives  1dm,  and 
to  be  received  by  the  undergradu- 
ate as  an  equal  friend.  He  is  guilty 
of  the  impertinence  of  lounging  at 
any  hour  into  the  rooms  of  lads 
with  whom  he  has  never  had  any 
personal  acquaintance ;  and  the  im- 
pertinence is  keenly  felt,  and  natu- 
rally, as  well  as  properly,  resented. 
He  endeavours  to  learn  the  secret 
doings  of  undergraduates  by  pro- 
fessions of  brotherhood,  and  tnen 
utilizes  what  he  has  learnt  for  the 
assertion  of  supriority  and  the 
enforcement  of  diaoipline.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  tone  of 
Oxford  is  higher  now  than  it  has 
been  for  some  years;  if  anything 
could  lower  it,  it  would  be  this  mis- 
chievous and  mistaken  relation 
which  the  young  'fellow'  endea- 
vours to  establish  between  under- 
graduate and  don. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE  BIG  NEEDLE  ? 


DB.  W.  H.  BUSSELL,  in  his 
recent  'Diary  of  the  Visit  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
to  Egypt,'  comments  on  the  liability 
to  destruction  which  awaits  the 
marvellous  works  at  Luzur,  Eamao, 
and  other  parts  of  Thebes  and 
Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
imperiishabre  character  of  the  stone. 
He  remarks  that '  All  nations  have 
a  common  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  magnificent  monu- 
ments. They  are  in  great  danger. 
The  Nile  menaces  them  eve^  year ; 
and  it  would  need  very  little  to 
cause  the  fall  of  many  a  glorious 
pylon  which  a  very  little  outlay 
could  render  safe.'    Besides  this,  it 


appears  that  travellers -^tourists/ 
who  surely  ought  to  know  better— 
actually  chip  off  bits  from  some  of 
the  wondrous  sculptures,  to  take 
away  as  trophies.  In  reference  to 
one  of  .the  famous  Luxor  obelisks. 
Dr.  Bussell  adverts  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  doing  nothing  for  that 
which  was  long  ago  given  to  us. 
*  The  non-user  of  our  right  has  led 
to  doubts  of  its  existence;  and 
Colonel  Stanton  had  a  sharp  con- 
troversy with  Mourad  Pacha,  who 
denied  that  the  obelisk  belonged  to 
us  at  all.' 

Many  of  us  here  in  England  are 
quite  ignozttnt  of  the  fact  that  any 
of  the  Egyptian  obelisks  belong  to 
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VB,  except  A  few  Bmall  gpeeimeDB  at 
the  British  Mnsenin.  But,  in  troth, 
Egypt  has  snpplied  Enrope  with 
each  things  for  a  i)eriod  very  much 
like  two  tbonsaDd  years  past  The 
Romans  were  particularly  active  in 
obelisk-hnnting.  They  began  to  do 
this  in  the  time  of  Angnatns,  and 
continned  it  to  the  time  of  Gon- 
stantine,  re-erecting  the  obelisks  in 
their  &moii8  city.  Most  of  these 
obelisks  haye  been  thrown  down  or 
otherwise  injured  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries;  and  in  the  process  of 
re^ration,  new  portions  hare  been 
added  to  the  old.  The  Lateran 
obelisk,  as  it  is  called,  in  front  of 
the  Lateran  church  at  Borne,  is  the 
largest  in  that  cily,  and  probably 
the  largest  now  existing  anywhere ; 
it  was  moved  from  Heliopolis  to 
Alexandria  by  Constantino,  and 
afterwards  brought  to  Borne  by  his 
son  Constantius.  Altogether  &iere 
are  about  a  dozen  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks at  Borne,  now  mostly  known 
by  the  Italian  names  of  the  spots 
where  they  have  been  set  up.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  Lateran  obe- 
lisk, just  mentioned,  no  lees  than  a 
hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  high ; 
the  Vatican  obelisk,  eighty-three 
feet ;  the  Flaminio  del  Popolo  obe- 
lisk, sevens-eight  feet;  the  Piazza 
di  Monte  Oitorio  obelisk,  seventy- 
two  feet;  the  Piazza  Bavona  obe- 
lisk, fifty-four  feet ;  the  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  obelisk,  forty-eight  feet; 
the  Quirinale  di  Monte  Cavidlo 
obelisk,  forty-eight  feet ;  and  others 
of  smaller  height  These,  like  nearly 
all  the  other  Egyptian  and  Theban 
obelisks,  are  monoliths,  each  one 
single  stone.  The  more  importuit 
among  them,  wrought  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago,  were  mostly  of 
red  Syene  granite.  They  were  not 
usually  insulated  monuments  or 
single  objects,  but  were  regarded  as 
accessories  to  palaces  and  temples, 
chiefly  placed  in  pairs,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  propylon  or  principal 
entrance.  For  the  most  part  their 
medium  or  middle  diameter  was 
equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the 
height,  and  the  taper  from  bottom  to 
top  was  slight  and  gradual.  The 
apex,  or  pyramidion,  was  a  sort  of 
little  pyramid.  Generally  the  hori- 
zontal section  was  not  a  perfect 


squaie,  [two  of  ihe  sides  beiDg  ft 
little  broader  than  the  other  two. 
Some  of  the  fsoes  were  slightly  con- 
vex ;  but  usually  each  was  flat,  and 
engraved  with  hieroglyphics.  The 
total  number  of  such  obelisks  must 
have  been  very  large,  althoogh  those 
which  are  hiBtorically  known  are 
comparatively  few.  Two  of  great 
oelelnrity  stood  before  the  propylon 
of  the  vast  Temple  of  Luxor  at 
Thebes.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  Ma- 
homet Ali,  xnesented  one  of  them 
to  England  and  one  to  France, 
forty  years  and  more  ago.  What 
the  Fraich  have  done  with  theirs, 
we  shall  see  presently;  what  we 
have  done  with  ours,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  ward—no- 
thing ! 

How  did  the  Bomans  bring  such 
ponderous  masses  across  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Egypt  to  Italy ;  and, 
still  more  difficult,  how  did  they 
bring  them  down  or  through  Egypt 
to  Alexandria?  Pliny  describes 
some  of  the  arrangements  connected 
with  an  obelisk  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high,  erected  at  Alexandria  by 
PtolemsBus  Philadelphus.  A  canal 
was  dug  from  the  Nile  to  the  place 
where  we  obelisk  lay.  Two  boats 
were  placed  side  by  side,  filled  with 
pieces  of  stone  having  the  aggregate 
weight  of  the  obelidc;  these  pieces 
were  in  masses  of  one  cubic  foot 
each ;  so  that  the  ratio  between  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  obelisk  and 
tnat  held  by  the  boats  could  be  de- 
termined by  a  little  calculation.  The 
boats  were  laden  to  twice  the  weight 
of  the  obelisk,  in  order  that  they 
might  pass  under  it :  the  two  ends 
of  the  mighty  monolith  resting  On 
the  two  banks  of  the  canaL  Then, 
as  the  pieces  of  stone  were  taken  out 
one  by  one,  the  boats  rose,  until 
at  last  they  supported  the  obelisk. 
They  were  finally  towed  down  the 
canal,  bearing  their  burden  with 
them.  So  far  Pliny's  account  is 
clear:  but  he  tells  us  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  tremendous  task,  per- 
formed ages  before,  of  originally 
transporting  such  masses  from  the 
Syeoe  quarries  to  Thebes  and  Heh'o- 
polis.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  were  originally 
set  up  near  the  Nile ;  and  a  part  of 
the  labour  resolved  itself  into  trans- 
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port  by  meaoB  of  rafts  or  boats.  An 
aooount  is  given  by  Herodotus  of 
the  transport  of  a  large  block  of 
granite  to  form  a  monolith  templo. 
The  block  measured  thirty-two  feet 
long,  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and 
twelve  feet  high ;  its  weight  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  not  less  Uian 
three  hnndred  tons.  The  transport 
of  ^this  huge  mass  down  the  Nile, 
from  Syene  to  the  Delta,  occupied 
two  thousand  men  for  three  years. 
We  know  from  other  sources  that 
the  poor  ill-used  slave-labourers 
('Betschid  fellahs,'  as  one  of  our 
punsters  has  called  them)  were  em- 
ployed in  vast  numbers  in  pyramid- 
bmlding  and  other  heavy  works; 
and  there  are  traces  here  and  there, 
among  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  British 
Museum,  of  mechanical  appliances 
used  in  such  labour  as  this. 

So  far  as  Borne  is  concerned,  we 
have  a  few  accounts  extant  of  the 
mode  of  bringing  obelisks  across 
the  Mediterranean,  and  setting  them 
up  in  new  localities.  When  Gon- 
stantius  caused  the  Lateran  obelisk 
(as  it  is  now  called)  to  be  moved 
from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria,  Ck>n- 
stantine  arranged  for  its  further  re- 
moval to  Europe.  A  ship  was  built 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  manned 
by  three  hundred  rowers;  and  on 
this  ship  the  obelisk  was  floated. 
Laboriously  did  the  immense  cargo 
cross  the  Mediterranean  and  ascend 
the  Tiber  to  Borne.  The  obelisk 
was  moved  on  rollers  through  the 
Gate  of  Ostia  to  the  Circus  Maximus. 
Large   beams  of  wood  were  then 

S laced  upright,  and  flrmly  em- 
iBdded  in  the  ground ;  strong  ropes 
were  passed  from  beam  to  beam  in 
various  directions,  and  by  means  of 
these  (probably  aided  by  pulleys) 
the  small  end  of  the  obeusk  was 
gradually  raised  until  the  proper 
vertical  position  was  attained.  Nor 
has  modem  Bome  fiuled  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  way.  What  the  em- 
perors began  in  ancient  days,  the 
popes  continued  in  more  recent 
times.  When,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, many  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks 
were  about  to  be  re-erected  at  Bome, 
means  had  to  be  devised  for  moving 
such  ponderous  masses.  No  less  than 
five  nundred  different  plans  are 
said  to  have  been   submitted  by 


architects  ana  engineers  to  Pope 
Sixtus  the  Sixth,  for  raisiog  the  oob- 
lisk  which  now  stands  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's;  and  Fontana  is  con- 
sidered to  have  achieved  wonders 
when,  by  the  aid  of  many  hundreds 
of  men  and  horses,  he  fulfilled  the 
allotted  task. 

Our  French  neighbours  have 
shown  themselves  deficient  neither 
in  spirit  nor  in  skill  in  this  matter 
of  Egyptian  obelisks.  When  Maho- 
met All,  as  stated  in  a  former  para- 
graph, presented  the  French  govern- 
ment with  one  of  the  two  noble 
Luxor  obelisks,  measures  wore  at 
once  taken  to  utilise  the  gift  The 
government  resolved  to  transport  it 
to  Paris,  and  to  set  it  up  in  some 
place  of  honour.  M.  Lebas,  a  skil- 
ful engineer,  was  entrusted  with  the 
task ;  and  severely  indeed  did  it  tax 
his  energies  and  ingenuity.  Let 
us  see  how  he  accomplished  it 
He  built  a  vessel  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  and  set  off  fiom  Toulon  to 
Alexandria  in  183 1,  accomnanied 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  workmen. 
Slowly  and  with  great  <&fficulty  was 
this  vessel  navigated  up  theNOe, 
from  Alexandria  to  Thebes.  Eight 
hundred  men  were  then  employed 
for  three  months  in  making  an  in- 
clined plane  from'  the  river's  bank 
up  to  the  place  where  the  obelisk 
stood,  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Next  ensued  the  tedious 
labour  of  lowering  and  moving  this 
mass  of  granite,  weighing  little  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 
The  obelisk  was  encased  in  timber, 
to  avert  fracture  and  injury.  Moved 
down  to  the  river-side  by  an  im- 
mense application  of  manual  labour 
and  mechanical  contrivances,  it  was 

5 laced  at  length  on  board  the  vessel, 
'he  voyage  down  the  Nile  com- 
menced, after  waiting  nine  months 
for  a  sufficient  depth  of  water.  The 
river  journey  took  three  months, 
and  Alexandria  was  reached  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1832.  A  whole 
year  was  then  spent  in  a  series  of 
voyages,  amid  multiplied  difficulties 
— first  to  Toulon,  then  to  Cher- 
bourg, then  to  Havre,  and  thou  up 
the  Seine  to  Paris,  where  the  weighty 
monolith  arrived  about  Christmas, 
1833.  It  was  necessary  to  construct 
a  pedestal  of  massive  materials,  on 
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whidi  to  set  np  the  obelisk.  Blocks 
of  gnuute  were  brooght  from  Brit- 
tany, the  largest  of  whiofa  measured 
ten  feet  by  ten,  and  sixteen  feet  in 
height.  An  inolined  plane  was  then 
made,  leading  np  from  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  to  the  .Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, where  a  platform  of  xoogh 
masonry  was  formed  on  a  level  with 
thetopofthepedestaL  Theobeliski 
plaoed  on  a  timberstage  or  car,  was 
dragged  np  this  plane  by  means  of 
ropes  and  capstans.     One  edge  of 
its  base  haTing  been  brought  to  the 
edge  of  the  pedestal,  the  raising  of 
the  smaller  end  was  effected  by 
ropes  and  pulleys  attached  to  the 
heads  often  masts, fiyeon  each  side. 
It  was  tough  and  tedious  work; 
but  at  length,  on  the  35th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1836,  Lebas  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  Luxor  obelisk 
elevated  into  its  place— after  a  series 
of  operations  which  had  engaged 
his  almost  undivided  attention  for 
the  greater  part  of  six  years. 

As  to  the  companion  obelisk  at 
Luxor,  that  which  was  giyen  to 
England  at  the  time  of  the  pxesen* 
tation  to  France  of  the  one  just  no- 
ticed,  nothing  whateyer  has  been 
done  with  it ;  there  it  is  still,  liable 
to  iiyuries  due  to  the  rising  of  the 
Nile,  and  to  the  discreditable  pick- 
ing and  stealing  on  the  part  of 
tourists. 

But  there  is  another  obelisk  which 
has,  for  yarious  reasons,  excited 
much  more  interest  in  England.  Is 
tbeie  any  reasonable  chance  that 
we  shall  ever  see  the  far-famed  Cleo- 
patra's Needle  in  England  ?— that 
the  Benchers  of  the  Temi>Ie,  for 
instance,  will  have  it  in  their  plea- 
sant and  chrysanthemum-bedecked 
garden;  that  the  pedestrians  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  will  see  it  be- 
fore them,  or  beside  them,  as  thej 
walk  along?  that  it  will  be  a  credit 
to  us  here  in  England,  instead  of  a 
disgrace  to  us  m  Eg^pt?  Many 
readers  of  this  magazine  will  be 
surprised  at  such  a  question,  not 
having  heard  of  so  novel  a  transfer 
from  one  locality  to  another;  but 
the  suggestion  has  really  been  made, 
and  supported  by  many  persons 
who  have  a  right  to  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Other  querists  may  ask 
— ^hat  u  this  Cleopatra's  Needle  ? 


where  is  it?  vriio  made  it?  wbaS 
had  Cleopatra  to  do  with  it?  is  it 
anything  like  a  needle?  how  did 
we  oome  to  nosaass  it?  who  gave  it 
to  US,  and  wnen?  and  if  it  ia  ouis, 
why  ia  it  not  now  in  aome  part 
or  other  of  Queen  Victoria's  do- 
minions? Well,  this  said  Cleopatra's 
Needle  ia  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  four  monolith  obelisks  which 
Sesotris  set  up  at  Heliopolis,  and  of 
which  two  were  removed  from  that 
place  to  Alexandria.  Onewastrana- 
ported  to  Italy  bv  the  Bomans;  the 
seoond  and  third  need  not  be  par- 
ticularly  mentioned    hero;   wnile 
the  fourth  is  known  as  Cleopatra's 
Needle— the  origin  of  which  desig- 
nation we  cannot  explain.    This  so- 
called  needle  now  lies  prostrate  in 
sand  and  dust  near  Alexandria.    It 
is  about  sixty-three  ieet  k)ng  hj 
eight  feet  square  at  the  base.  Itcon- 
sists  of  one  single  magnifloent  block 
of  porphyry ;  and  as  there  are  no 
porphyry  quarries  nearer  than  eix 
nundrod    miles    from  Heliopolis, 
Sesotris  (if  he  be  the  man)  must 
have  adopted  some  formidable  means 
of  transporting  such  a  mass. 

Now  this  Cleopatra's  Needle  is 
ours— unless  Dr.  Russell's  remark 
about  '  non-user'  applies  to  this  as 
well  as  to  the  obelisk  at  Luxor. 
Some  persons  say  that  it  was  ours 
by  right  of  war,  so   far  back  as 
1 80 1,  when  the  British  defeated  the 
French  in  Egypt     The   English 
officers  ranked  it  among  the  trophies 
gained  from  tide  French,  without 
much  regard  to  the  disputed  rights 
of  tiie  Pacha  against  the  Sultan,  or 
of  the  French  against  both.  Curious 
bits  of  information  on  this  subject 
have  been  made  public  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years.    There  are, 
it  is  understood,  two  aged  British 
officers  still  living  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  operations  in  Egypt 
nearly  seventy  yean  ago.    One  of 
these  is  the  veteran  Field-Marshal 
Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne;   and  he 
has  made  public  some  of  his  rami- 
nisoenoes  on  this  matter.    He  says : 
'After  the  French  were  expelled, 
M%)or-Qeneral  Lord  Cavan  was  left 
in  command,  and  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  project  for  removing 
to  England  the  prostrate  obelisk.  I 
think  it  was  meant  to  be  done  by 
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snbscription^  which  Med;  bat  the 
arraDgement  went  so  for  that  a  tran»« 
port  was  selected  for  its  conyeyance, 
and  the  manner  of  its  stowage  de- 
fined-—a  somewhat  delicate  opera- 
tion with  snch  an  enormous  smgle 
block.  A  temporary  timber  jetty, 
to  the  end  of  which  the  ship 
could  lie,  was  constructed  from  the 
shore  dose  to  the  monument— when 
the  whole  was  interrupted  for  want 
of  funds.'  This  fine  old  soldier, 
certainly  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
army,  has  called  to  mind  &Jeu  (Tesprit 
which  was  composed  by  one  of  the 
officers  at  the  time.  It  consisted  of 
A  picture  representing  Lord  Gavan 
carrying  off  Cleopatra's  Needle," 
Pompey's  Pillar,  and  a  couple  of 
pyramids;  the  Needle  under  one 
arm,  the  other  monuments  in  a  sort 
of  carpenter's  basket ;  and  under- 
neath were  some  Terses,  of  which 
two  ran  thus — 

*  How  yon  ihvm.  Atlas-like.  BOftain 
Sodi  pood'roiw  weights^  nor  yet  complain 

Of  toll  attendant  on  jonr  atatlon ; 
And  bow»  in  yoar  gigaotlc  qree» 
Yaat  mountaina  shrink  to  molehill  size— 

I  note,  my  lord,  with  admiration. 

'  The  Keedle  on  th'  £;gyptian  shore, 
Beheld  by  yon,  appears  no  more 

Than  a  small  bodkin  stack  through  paper; 
And  Fbmpey's  Pillar,  I  declare, 
I  wish  ymu  lordship  had  a  pair ; 
'Twonld  serre  yoa  jnst  to  bold  a  taper.' 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  those 
stirring  Bonapartean  days  in  Egypt, 
Cleopatra's  Needle  was  more  for- 
mally presented  to  us  by  the  (then^ 
Pacha.    We  thanked  him,  but  dia 
nothing.    In    1847,  Major-General 
Delamotte  reported  that  the  Needle 
was  still  in  good  preserTation,  ex- 
cept a  little  clipping  at  the  edges. 
About  the  same  period,  the  late 
Prince  Consort  wrote  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  bringing  the  obelisk  to 
England,  stating  now  willing  he 
would  be  to  aid  in  some  such  opera- 
tion. In  1849,  Mr.  John  Macgregor, 
who  now '  paddles  his  own  canoe ' 
on  so  many  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
Tisited  Egypt,  and  found  the  Needle 
about  one-tnird  buried  in  the  sand, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  being  still 
Tisible.  Twoyear8afterwards,seTeral 
British  officers  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  Egyptian  expedition  just  h&lf 
a  oentuiy  before  (and  of  whom,  as 


we  have  just  said,  only  two  are  now 
left),  memorialised  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell  on  the  subject  of  bringing  the 
obelisk  to  England;  but  nothing 
definite  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
this  application.  Another  period 
of  eleyen  years  passed,  and  then, 
in  1863,  when  there  wais  a  plan 
broached  for  setting  up  some  kind 
of  monolith  obelisk  in  Hyde  Park, 
on  the  site  of  the  first  Great  Exhi- 
bition Crystal  Palace,  some  advisers 
recommended  Cleopatra's  Needle  for 
appropriation  in  this  way ;  but  no 
one  was  prepared  with  a  plan  for 
conveying  such  an  unwieloy  mass 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
through  public  streets  to  Hyde 
Park.  Since  that  year,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  on  visiting  Egypt,  found 
only  one  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
obelisk  visible  above  the  sand— from 
which  angle  the  donkey  boys  had 
knocked  off  strips  for  visitors  1  (Those 
tourists  again!)  Still  more  recently, 
Mr.  Ma^;regor  saw  Cleopatra's 
Needle  again  in  the  early  part  of 
1869 ;  or  rather,  he  did  no^  see  it ; 
for  he  found  it  entirely  covered  up 
in  a  kind  of  stoneyard.  He  says  : 
'  In  a  very  few  years  we  may  have 
to  dig  shafts,  like  those  I  have 
been  in  at  JeniBalem— to  see.where  a 
gift  stone  is,  second  to  none  in  Egypt 
for  interest,  and  to  few  in  granaeur 
and  dignity.' 

There  are  now  again  proposals  for 
bringing  this  grand  monolith  to  Eng- 
land—threading our  great  "Keedle 
in   such  a  way  that  it  will   not 
snap  the   thread.     The   energetic 
and  whimsical  captain,  mate,  cook, 
steward,  and  cabin-boy  of  the  canoe 
'  Bob  Boy '  says :  '  If  I  could  help 
at  all  in  bringing  this  Alexandrian 
stone  to  London,  it  would  be  a  real 
pleasure,  even  if  only  to  remove  a 
stigma  from  our  nation ;  for  we  arc 
often  and  justly  blamed  in  Egypt 
because  we   spend   thousands  in 
digging  up  things  all  over  the  globe, 
but  wUl  not  spend   hundreds   to 
bring  this  one  home,  or  even  to 
prevent  it  from  being  lost  for  ever.' 
Mr.  TilLacgngiox  probably  does  not 
strictly  mean  that  'hundreds'  of 
pounds  would  suffice  to  do  it;  but 
ne  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that 
we  ooufd  emljf  master  the  difficulty 
if  we  chose.  If  the  Trafalgar  Square 
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lions  aro  worlli  12,006!,,  how  much 
is  Gleopatra'8  Needle  worth  ?   Thk 
is  a  question  which  we  should  really 
like   somebody  to   solve.     In   his 
latest  canoe-book, '  The  Rob  Roy  on 
the  Jordan/  Mr.  Ma(^egora^n 
adverts   to    this    subject     When 
marvelling  at  some  of  the  ruins  near 
Zoan,  in  the  Delta,  he  exclaims: 
'  Think  of  the  labour  of  transporting 
hither  these  stones,  each  many  hun- 
dreds of  ions  in  weight,  from  the 
Upper  Nile,  whence  several  of  them 
must  have  come ;  and  yet  we  English- 
men have  left  the  splendid  obelisk, 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  close  by  the  sea 
at  Alexandria  for  fifty  years,  though 
it  belongs  to  England,  and  would 
grace  our  finest  site  in  London.    In 
1849  the  neglected  gift  was  only 
half  buried;  but  in  1869  ^^  ^^  ^ 
completely  hidden  that  not  even  the 
owner  of  the  workshop  where  it  lies 
could  point  out  to  me  the  exact 
spot   of  its   sandy   gravel'     The 
money  difficulty  we  could  soon  get 
over,  if  we  liked;  and  as  for  the 
engineering  difficulty,  there  would 
be  less  in  Bringing  an  obelisk  from 
Alexandria  to  London,  than  from 
Luxor  to  Paris,  seeing  that  the 
tedious  navigation  of  the  Nile  would 
be  almost  wholly  avoided,  and  that 
the  Thames  is  better  fitted  for  navi- 
gation than  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
Seine.    From  time  to  time,  during 
past  years,  schemes  have  been  put 
forth  for  bringing  home  Cleopatra's 
Needla  One  elaborate  plan  involved 
the  building  of  a  dry  dock  close  to 


the  spot  where  the  obelisk  now  lies  ; 
the  formation  in  this  dock  of  a  solid 
mass  of  timber,  large  enough  to 
sustain  the  obelisk,  and  stout  enough 
to  float  it ;  the  hauling  of  the  obelisk 
on  this  raft :  the  enclosing  it  with 
enormous  timbers  on  every  side; 
the  construction  upon  it  of  cabins 
and  other  requirements  for  a  sail- 
ing-ship; the  excavating  of  a  canal 
from  tne  dry  dock  to  the  Nile;  the 
filling  of  the  dock  and  the  canal 
with  water ;  the  floating  of  the  large 
mass;  and  the  navigating  of  it  to 
England.    But  there  is  plenty  of 
brain-power  at  hand.      Tell  our 
Fowlers  or  Batemans,  our  Cubitts 
or  Hawkshaws,  that  all  reasonable 
cash  for  the  work  would  be  forth- 
coming, and  any  one  of  them  could 
devise  an  effective  plan  for  bringing 
this  grand  Egyptian  trophy  to  the 
metropolis.  And  why  should  it  not 
be  placed  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
as  has  been  proposed  ?  There  would 
not  be  a  bit  of  land-carriage  from  end 
to  end  of  the  journey.    The  arches 
of  the  five  bridges  below  that  spot 
are  now  of  ample  span  enough  to 
permit  the  Needle  to  pass  through 
them.  The  chimney-shaft  of  Messrs. 
Smith's  distillery  at  Pimlioo  is  said 
to  have  been  modelled  on  the  pro- 
portions of  Cleopatra's  Needle:  if 
this  be  so,  we  may  judge  how  grand 
an  appearance  the  rtal  Needle  would 
present  at  the  piopoi^ed  locality.    A 
penny   ride  in  a  Thames  steamer 
would  then  give  us  a  yery  pleasant 
pennyworth  of  Egypt 
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COLLEGE  friends.  T^,  I  must 
people  the  old  waifs,  and  not 
leave  the  t)eautiful  city  in  the  lone- 
liness of  Vacation  days ;  a  shell 
without  the  mollusk.  I  have  called 
up  the  venerable  buildings,  the 
noble  streets,  the  Towers  and  Spires. 
I  have  sammoned  before  memory 
the  scenery ;  but  this  would  seem 


FBIXNnB. 

cold  and  bald  (however  lovely) 
without  the  persons  of  the  drama. 
The  short  drama;  a  piece  in  three 
acts :  three  years,  and  three  exami- 
nations; and  then  the  curtain  &lls, 
let  us  hope,  not  without  some  mode- 
rate applause.  Applause  at  least 
from  the  home  circle,  and  the  choice 
band  of  friends :  there  is,  for  them, 
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always  gomething  to  praise;  yoa 
obtained  an  honorary  Foortti;  or 
the  examiner  thanfcBd  yoa;--or 
looked  as  though  he  would  have 
liked  to  thank  yon^  had  he  not 
felt  bashful.  Applause,  where 
this  is  anyhow  possible :  sometimes^ 
indeed,  a  sad,  rebuking  silence; 
sometimes  (ah,  rarely,  from  the 
kind  home-hearts,  at  least!)  hissing, 
execration. 

How  delightful,  however,  to  leave 
the  stage  as  a  '  well-graced  actor.' 
'  Not  void  of  righteous  self-applause,' 
no  doubt  But  still  more  blessed 
in  the  proud  and  happy  look  of  the 
father,  at  the  return  home—the 
father  that  had  so  falthfally  and 
self-denyingly  pinched  and  saved 
to  send  his  bonny  boy  into  the  world 
well  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life ; 
to  send  him  out  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  with  the  chance  (until  our 
Universities  have  been  liberalised 
down  to  infidelity)  of  being  an 
intelh'gent  Churchman  too.  And 
now  luis  wistful  longings,  lockings, 
expectings,  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Heartily  could  he  enjoy 
the  minor  triumph  of  seeing  him 
smiting  Cambridge  to  1^  and  to 
off,  and  far  away  beside  frantic  long- 
on,  at  Lord  s,  or  of  seeifig  him  stand 
on  the  i^ore,  flashed  with  toil  and 
triumph,  stalwart,  brave,  and  lithe, 
and  fit  to  row  another  mile  yet,  when 
the  gallant  light-blue  had  just  rowed 
hy,*  fagged  and  dejected.  Heartily 
might  the  appreciative  father  entcor 
into  such  excitements  as  these,  see* 
ing  that  they  were  but  preludes  to 
that  great  day  when  trembling  hands 
were  opening  a  letter,  on  which '  All 
right!'  had  been  thoughtfully  writ- 
tern,  and  which  announced  that  the 
young  fellow  had  been  placed  in  the 
First  Class.  Oh,  the  greeting  when 
he  came  home,  with  another  first 
added  to  tbat~a  double  first-class 
man! 

No  doubt  it  was  delightful,  that 
expected  moment  of  the  coming  out 
of  the  list;  that  first  exhilaration, 
that  writing  off  the  good  news  just 
in  time  for  post;  those  congratala- 
iions  of  tutors,  and  the  cheers  of  the 
fellows  at  the  farewell  supper.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  day  to  be  remem- 
bered all  through  life,  that  day  of 
the  B.A.  degree;  the  entering  the 
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Schools  clad  in  the  wisp  of  gown 
which  Dons  insist  on  undergntdu* 
ates  wearing  in  its  undeveloped 
scantiness  (chiefly,  it  seems  to  me, 
after  careful  research,  because  the 
men  object  to  the  garment)— the 
entering  the  Schools,  I  say,'  thus 
habited,  and,  after  a  brief  ceremony, 
emerging  to  surrender  to  the  obse- 
quious scout  the  tattered  fragment 
which  was  the  badge  of  the  under- 
graduate, and  then  to  stalk  proudly 
forth  into  the  Oxford  streets  robed 
in  the  full  and  flowing  garb  of  the 
Bachelor.  Was  not  tms  a  delightful 
day?  Better  fiur  than  that  forlorn 
Master's  Degree,  over  two  years 
after,  when  all  the  old  faces  are 
away,  and  never  a  welcome  found 
in  80  much  as  one  of  the  old  rooms. 
There  are,  you  see,  for  the  Bachelor, 
still  most  of  the  old  band;  and 
hearty  sympathies,  and  stalwart  pats 
on  the  back,  and  vehement  bravoes 
are  all  at  his  beck  and  calL  Was 
not  that,  then,  a  delightful  day,  when 
he  became  a  Graduate  of  Oxford; 
when  he  could  look  back  upon  Exa- 
minations, small  moderate,  and 
great,  as  henceforth  things  of  the 
past ;  when  the  B.  A.  importance  was 
yet  a  new  thing;  and  all  the  laurels 
of  the  crown  fresh  and  unfaded; 
and  the  young  success  a  delight 
never  failing,  a  thing  deliciously  to 
call  to  mind  at  first  waking  in  the 
morning,  and  at  certain  Inxurioosly 
complacent  momenta  of  meditation 
during  the  day? 

Debghtful  the  sweets  of  success, 
while  the  Term  yet  lasted,  and 
among  the  band  of  University 
friends.  But  not  in  the  least 
comparable  to  the  delight  of  the 
home  greeting.  No,  no. '  The  an* 
tici^tion,  the  delicious  musing 
durmg  that  swift  hour's  speeding 
from  Beading  to  London;  the  ar- 
rival, with  flattered  heart;  — the 
welcome.  Sisters  proud  and  appre- 
ciative ;  brothers  admiring  and  vo- 
ciferous; the  dewy  gleam  in  the 
father's  eye,  his  wring  of  the  hand, 
with  but  little  said.  Only,  in  the 
evening,  while  the  cosy  party  are 
gathered  about  the  flre,  and  there 
hss  been  a  few  minutes'  reflective 
silence,  a  simple  speech  that  touches 
the  yoang  man's  heart  with  its  pa- 
thetic revelation  of  the  depth  of  we 
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hiha^B  goMal  pride,  'i  fn§h  dear 
**^  wa$ here.'  Bnttiie  motlier  never 
liTed  to  see  her  first-born,  her  darl- 
ing, even  into  hie  teena.  Does  she 
look  on?  Can  she  know?  Boee 
the  uttered  wish,  that  betrays  the 
Toid  in  the  fiftiher's  heart,  in  this 
hour  of  his  joy,  bring  any  glow  of 
gladness  to  her  spirit,  bennse  she 
may  peroeire  that  the  remembranoe 
of  her,  tiie  want  of  her,  still  tany 
npon  tiie  earth  ? 

HowoTor  these  things  be,  there  is 
no  doubt  aboat  the  sweetness  of  this 
hoar  to  the  hero  of  the  eyeninff.  Is 
it  not  well  repaid,  the  self-aenlal 
(it  was,  often,  stem  self-denial),  the 
hard  work,  which  have  resulted  in 
so  much  happiness,  such  joy  giren 
and  received  ?  Ah,  he  might  hare 
had  more  of  enjoyment  (&]sely  so 
called)  had  he  frittered  away  his 
University  career  in  amusement  and 
extravagance;  and  he  might  have 
escaped  reproach  on  his  return,  after 
the  Dure  degree,  hardly  got'  at  last 
— he  might  have  escaped  reproach 
from  the  sad-thoughted  father.  But 
now  were  not  any  pains  worth  while, 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  that  quiet, 
thankful  joy,  too  deep  for  many 
words,  which  lights  up  that  father's 
face,  as  be  meditatively  thrums  on 
the  table,  looking  abeorbedly  into 
the  glow  and  dance  of  the  Christ- 
mas fire  ?  Ah,  if  young  men  would 
think!  But  they  very  often  will 
not.  How  many  are  even  now  so 
living  their  short  University  life 
that  in  the  vears  to  come,  often, 
often,  a  shade  will  come  over  the 
face  at  the  remembrance  of  it,  and 
often  the  vain  and  sorrowful  wish 
rise  from  the  heart  near  to  the  lips, 
'  Ah,  how  I  witth  that  I  had  those 
grand  opportunities  again  V 

It  is,  to  a  tender,  thoughtful 
heart,  even  pathetic  to  watch  for 
long  and  meditate  upon  an  assem- 
blage of  the  young  fellows;  fair, 
open  faces,  fresh  young  cheeks,  the 
glow  of  health  unquenohed,  smooth 
brows,  vigorous  limbs;  and  minds  in 
tune  with  the  health  and  young  life 
of  the  body.  Bicbly  endowed  with 
that  portion  of  goods  which  fell  to 
them  from  the  Father's  store,  but, 
in  too  many  oases,  not  contented  to 
enjoy  it  under  His  wise  and  kind 
directum :  no,  they  must  go  out  and 


away  from  that*  and  aqurndsr  ibem 
in  the  vain  world.  Health  and 
joyonsneas  and  light  heart  and  in- 
nooent  mind  and  energy  and  fire 
and  impulse  and  vigour:  soon  all 
spent,  and  nonght  to  show  for  the 
spending.  Then  the  ihmine — then 
the  famine !  And,  perhapey  the  re- 
turn after  alL  But,  ah,  how  much 
better  to  have  kept  at  home,  and 
to  have  sayed  this  harm  and  loss! 
Not  an  ntterwreek;  that  is  much; 
but  we  had  lather  have  aeen  the 
braye  veeeel  railing  into  port,  not 
indeed  spued  by  storms  and  bard 
weather,  but  having  nobly  oyei^ 
ridden  tiiem;  a  veteran,  but  not  a 
dismasted  hull,  only  just  towed  in 
from  destruction. 

But  I  may  end  these  meditations 
with  some  verses  which  seem  to 
the  point  Verses  written  by  this 
humble  pen,  for  noble  music,  to 
which  they  were  married  by  a  col- 
lege friend.  They  who  please  may 
hear  them  sung,  next  May  the  toth, 
in  8i  James's  Hall,  as  a  chorale,  in  a 
noble  Oratorio  which  will  on  that 
day  be  first  performed  for  a  noble 
cause.  The  name  of  the  Oratorio 
being, '  The  Betum  of  the  Prodigal' 
The  words  Kffi  those  of  a  chorus  of 
Angels. 

'  FftUier,  ■oonMd  tod  dighted, 

Dort  Thou  tea  Thy  child  f 
Life's  ftir  promiM  hUghted 

Onoe  that  gaily  nniled. 
Hope  and  strength  and  gladness 

Spent,  all  cp«'nt  and  gone. 
Dall  deqMir  and  msdnfa> 

Claim  him  for  their  own. 

'  All  fhe  Joy  and  laughter 

Spent  and  hoshed  and  deed ; 
All  the  deep  peace  after, 

Spent  t— for  ever  fled  I 
Youth's  qnlck  faith  and  pleasare, 

£Dergy  and  glow, 
All  that  first  rich  treasure 

Spent :— and  nought  to  show ! 

'  We,  Thy  sons,  Thine  Angels, 

We,  the  elder  Host, 
We  wouM  aing  evangels 

To  the  lone  and  lost ; 
We,  Thy  children.  Father! 

Safe  within  Thy  Home; 
Therefore  yearn  the  rather 

Orer  those  that  roam. 

'Lol  a'huogereTer 

Gnaweth  at  hSi  soul ; 

Rarthly  baDQueii  neT<^r 

can  lu  want  oohtrol} 
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Ah,  fbAt  Wi&t,  God-gtven 
OblldoftlieDlTliwI 

AAt  tlw  Bntd  of  Hmtcb*- 
NoktfiefoodoftwUM.      ^ 

.  FaUier.  art  Thoa  caUlog, 

Galllog  home  the  iMt?  , 
!■  Thy  miifhine  fklllng 

OnthewlnteM^NMir 
EOtaer,  look  upon  him, 

WADdering  and  hegniled ; 
Tboa  hast  not  foregone  him, 

SUUiaheThychildl 


1   There  Is  lOnoa, 

Deep  and  atUl  and  dnad  i 
EanMit,  eager  ailenoei 

Till  the  word  he  aaid: 
Saved  !    He  la  forgiven  I— 

Million  harpa  ahoald  ralae. 
Pealing  through  high  Heaven, 

EortaaleioriKaiMr  J 

College  friends.  Ay,  (this  poem- 
let  eomee  in  apropos  of  my  ineme. 
How  little  I  knew,  when  in  my  own 
IVeshman's  Tenn  I  was  horrified  by 
the  news  that  the  freshman  who 
had  taken  the  next  rooms  to  mine 
was  expeoting  the  arrivid  of  a  piano ; 
how  little  I  knew  the  delights  in 
store  ibr  me  I  With  a  oold  c£ndder 
I  antidpated  the  slow  tortare  of 
'  Boales/  ot  of '  exerdses/  or  the  still 
more  exomoiating  angnish  of  the 
oontinnal  mnrder  of  sweet  or  grand 
mnsio.  Bat  Mendelssohn's  and 
BeethoTon's  exquisite  masterpieces, 
rendered  by  subtlest  hands,  and 
a  kindred  and  folly  appredative 
mind,  were,  instead,  to  be  my  happy 
portion.  Nor  were  pieoes  of  his 
own  composing,  I  soon  fonnd,  un- 
worthy eren  to  alternate  with  these 
creations.  Beethoyen's  '  Sonata 
Pftthetiqne,'  and  that  dnet  between 
the  bass  and  treble,  one  of  the 
'Songs  without  Words,'  were  the 
first  dispellers  of  my  fears  oonoem- 
ing  tibat  piana  How  I  learned  to 
love  them !  Nor  has  my  apprecia- 
tion the  least  chilled,  nor  would, 
did  I  hear  them  every  night  of  my 
Ufa  How  perfect  that  loye-poem 
of  Mendelssohn's  1  How  the  earnest 
notes  express  the  strength  and 
sweetness  and  depth  of  man's  cha- 
ncter,  answering  gravely  to  the 
trusting,  gentle,  tender  pleading  of 
the  soft  woman-treble.  But  none, 
to  my  mind,  ever  renders  and  in- 
terprets Mendelssohn  as  did  that 
college  friend  of  mine,  save  that  the 


gentle  empress  of  my  own  piano  has 
lovingly  indulged  me  by  careful 
study  of  the— trick  would  be  quite 
the  wrong  word— manner,  then,  of 
the  setting  forth  the  master's  music 
Bather,  however,  this  consummate 
playing  was  simply  the  catching  the 
maker^  meaning  in  his  work. 

After  a  hard  day's  reading  in  the 
maturer  Oxford  life,  just  when  he 
fimded  my  wearied  head  was  laid 
on  the  pillow,  he  (knowing  my 
fiEmoy)  would  bften  go  to  the  piano, 
and  soothe  my  tired  senses,  and 
summon  rest  to  my  busy  mind,  and 
exorcise  dark  fears  concerning  the 
next  examination,  and  banish  gnaw- 
ing crowds  of  irregular  verbs,  or 
perplexing  syllogisms^  or  knotty 
passages,  or  tiresome,  slippery  dates, 
or  ^sMtleties  of  philosophy,  as  the 
oaanmight  be.  They  would  lull 
their  weary  solidtude,  at  the  potent 
spell,  and  I  could  sink  to  sleep  in 
an  atmosphere  of  delicious  sounds 
that,  as  with  augel-wiDgs.  fanned 
and  cooled  my  hot  and  tired  brain. 

HiB  room  and  mine  are  of  the  old 
haunts  among  which  memory  best 
loves  to  linger;  and  I  have  but  to 
shut  my  eyes,  and  behold,  I  am 
again  in  that  fiftmiliar  room,  an 
hoaoured  and  indulged  guest,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  easy-chair.  And  he 
sits  with  his  grave  fiace  towards  th 
piano,  and  all  the  attendant  spirits 
that  wait  at  his  beck  aud  obey  his 
summons  are  making  the  hour  de^ 
lidous,  and  dispelling  care  and 
anxiely. 

College  friends.  Thus  harmonious 
are  my  remimscenoes  of  one  of  them. 
But,  at  the  word,  a  cluster  of  them 
starts  out  bright  in  memory's  sky. 
There  is  Barton,  thin  and  pale,  ap- 
preciative of  poetry,  delighted,  on 
nis  first  call,  at  seeing  Tennyson  on 
my  shelves.  He  comes  in  and  takes 
his  place  often,  of  a  morning,  on  my 
reclining  chair,  while  I  am  finishing 
my  breakfast  I  have  safely  landed 
my  egg  out  of  the  saucepan,  boiled, 
or  (I  soared  so  far)  poached  on  a 
piece  of  toast;  my  tea  is  made ;  A 
friendly  book  perched  on  its  desk 
by  my  plate ;  I  have  come  in  from 
chapel,  and  there  is,  this  morning, 
no  lecture  for  me.  Then  atrives  the 
well-ktjown    tup  at  the  door,  the 
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fiuniliar  foeuUe  free;  theeoqr  bndc- 
fittt  chat  Oxford  telks  neni  IDdb 
no  other  telki,  as  Oxibid  fnemdM  ue 
like  no  other  friends.  life  eeeme 
so  to  be  a  thing  oatepread  befoie 
hb,  at  that  time;  ve  are  atanding 
on  the  brink  for  the  phinge  into  the 
buffeting  waters^  bat  HSdj  do  not 
aeem  to  ns,  aa  we  atand  impatient, 
exoltant  there,  other  than  amooth 
and  glittering,  or  if  thej  do,  we 
glory  in  the  proapect  of  battling 
with  their  fury.  All  bef(»e  na ;  un- 
tried, new,  ezcitiog ;  (to  change  onr 
aimile),  the  time — 


*  Wfaeo,  wide  In  wal  and  ImM  of  i 
Among  the  tents  w«  pcoird  and  saaa, 
Tbe  dutant  battle  flaabed  and  mnf. 

'  We  iung  the  Jajftil  pttan  clear, 
And  titling,  batniabed  without  fear 
The  brand,  the  bockler,  and  the  ipear— 

'  WalUng  to  atrive  a  happj  atrire. 
To  war  with  faUebood  to  the  knife. 
And  not  to  loae  the  good  of  life.' 

Tee,  all  lay  before  ns :  if  a  strife, 
a  happy  strife ;  not  the  weary  Bob- 
bing oonteet  with  dogged  Eyii,  the 
dreadfol  Inkerman  nights  and  days 
which  grim  experience  bronght  to 
ns.  So  we  chatted,  so  we  hoped. 
Both  also,  of  course,  in  love:  his 
love  dawning,  and  he  delighting  to 
dwell  npou  the  sweet  present,  the 
ecstatic  Putnre.  Ah !  it  is  but  last 
year  that  he  buried  dear  wife  and 
only  child,  and  started  afresh  with  a 
new  loneliness  of  life ;  a  loneliness 
perceived  now,  as  it  had  not  been 
before : 

'  For  a  lorrow's  crown  of  aorrowa  is  remembering 
happier  thingi' 

Then,  again,  both  looking  forward 
to  taking  Holy  Orders.  And  how 
bright  the  prospect !  How  dear,  how 
delicious  the  thought  of  that  noblest 
of  work !  How  wise  we  would  be ; 
how  zealous';  what  deep  Divines; 
what  earnest  Parish  Priests  I  There 
would,  we  knew  of  course,  be  ob- 
stacles, difficiilties,— -nay,  if  not, 
what  Rphere  for  noble  work?— for 
tact,  for  zeal,  for  uncoDquerable 
patient  love  ?  But  a  bright  golden 
haze  mellowed  with  a  tender  un- 
reality, all  that  uncertain,  dimly-seen 
future  at  which  we  used  to  gaze  so 
cheerily,  so  longingly,  in  those  old 
Oxford  days,  in  those  old  Oxford 
rooms.    Ab,  how  different  real  war* 


fciefromastieqialBdwaiteBl  How 
diffanDt  real  deeds  from  pietarad 
daedal  How  diiliBieBt  eKperienee 
from  lontanoel  Te^altiioogh  the 
goMfBti  haae  aoon  lifted  hom  the 
fielda  when  we  entered  them  and 
encamped  in  them«  which  of  na 
would,  had  we  oar  choice  to  make 
again,  for  even  one  half  moment 
leoonaider  it?  Which  of  na  woold 
not,  in  sadness,  reach  oot  onr  hands 
even  yet  more  eagerly,  te  that  which 
we  gruped  in  the  joyonimnwt  of 
hopefol  inexperience? 

Lately,  at  dinner  with  a  friend,  I 
heard  the  remark  made  that  no  one 
ought  to  take  Holy  Orders  nnleaa  his 
&ther  or  friends  were  certain  to  be 
able  to  procnre  him  a '  Living '  in 
due  tima  Now  I  hate  the  word. 
Living ;  it  is  a  grovelling  name  for 
fluoh  a  charge  as  is  that  of  a  Cure 
of  souls.  I  created  a  amile  by  the 
warmth  with  which  I  bn^e  in, 
declaring  that  if  I  knew  at  the  out- 
set that  my  only  boy  would  remain 
all  his  life  a  Curate  with  80^  a  year, 
I  would  chooae  that  life  £»  him 
before  the  proudest  other  position 
the  world  had  to  offer.  And  so  I 
would.  We  clergymen  are  to  blame 
for  seeming  to  talk  and  think  so 
much  of  *  Preferment'  (hateful 
word!).  It  seems  too  hideous  to 
suppose  that  reticence,  in  times  and 
arises  that  need  outspoken  speech, 
can  ever  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  thought  and  expectation  cMf 
this.  That  mouths  watering  for 
bishoprics  or  deaneries  can  thus 
be  prevented  from  pealing  forth 
trumpetutterances  that  would  bem- 
prudent  Yet  the  fear  cannot  be  ba- 
nished that  thus  the  case  scMnetimes 
is.  And  what  must  the  laity  think  ? 
Are  the  sneers  about  the  loavea  and 
fishes  quite  and  always  undeserved? 
Oh,  vile  and  abject  condition  of 
things  1  Oh  for  a  few  more  Denison 
and  Burgon  spirits!  The  'cold 
shade'  under  which  they  may  lie 
shall  be  lifted  one  day.  Then 
shall  they  shine  forth  as  the  sun. 

But  Barton  has  finished  his  weed 
(he  sometimes  indulged  in  that  bad 
habit,  not  only  of  smoking,  but  of 
smoking  in  the  morning),  and  I 
my  breakfast  So  1  start  out  of  the 
reverie  into  which  I  fell  while  he 
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WB8  BtndyiDg  some  examination- 
papers  for '  Mods '  (which  agreeable 
employment  loomea  in  the  horizon;) 
and  leave  Thomas  to  clear  my  table 
for  work.  0  those  examination* 
papers  I  does  not  a  thrill  oome  over 
ns  as  we  recall  onr  anxious  pemsal 
of  them,  and  markings  of  this  point 
and  that,  which  J^  been  eri- 
dently  intended  to  'stump'  the 
hapless  victims  of  their  extinct 
fu^?  And  a  cold  shudder  ran 
down  the  back,  as  we  felt  that  fresh 
ones,  yet  unborn,  and  unguessed  at, 
lurkea  in  the  minds  of  examiners, 
to  be,  one  dreadful  day,  set  face  to 
f ace  with  ourselTes  I  What  a  pensive 
moment  is  that  in  which,  in  after- 
life, we  take  out  those  magic  slips 
of  paper,  the  four  'Testamurs.' 
What  memories  of  confident  or 
anxious  waiting ;  of  the  joyous  step 
of  the  friend  coming  into  our  room 
with  them !  What  a  pleasant  warmth 
down  the  back,  and  kindly  self- 
oomplacency  in  the  heart,  as^we 
meet  the  congratulations  of  *the 
men  in  Hall  1  What  a  bright  glow 
seems  to  light  the  streets  and  build- 
ings as  we  walk  ont  into  them ; — 
'  the  very  Schools  appear  to  smile.' 
But  how  long  ago  now  since  all 
that  was  over! 

Pass  we  on,  however,  to  other 
College  friends.  One,  a  Professor 
now  at  Oxford ;  then,  a  double  First- 
class  man  of  our  Hall;  a  pride 
for  U8  and  for  him.  Not  at  first  a 
Ck>llege  friend :  too  much  my  Senior 
when  I  came;  too  great  a  man.  But 
he  has  instituted  a  Debating  society 
to  be  held  in  our  dining-hall,  and 
he  is  to  open  it  with  a  debate  on 
'Tennyson,  whether  or  no  he  be 
worthy  the  name  of  a  true  Poet  ?' 

Buton  and  I  are,  need  I  say? 
roused  men  at  this.  What  though 
he  be  a  Graduate  who  leads  the 
attack,  and  we  but  junior  men  ?  If 
no  worthier  champion  arise,  our- 
selves shall  stand  in  the  gap.  And 
in  trutii  there  was  little  doubt  that 
we  should  have  to  do  so,  for,  sooth 
to  say,  few  were  the  students  and 
appreciators  of  the  great  poet  in  our 
community  at  that  time;  and,  say 
what  we  would,  we  well  knew  that 
the  dead-weight  of  our  opponents' 
opinion  would  probably  prevail  to 
turn  the  scale  against  our  argu- 
ments.   Still,  we  would  'keep  the 


bridge' against  whatever  odds.  Bar- 
ton should  lead,  and  I  should  second 
the  defence. 

The  evening  came:  the  attack 
was  made;  the  poetry  itself,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  poetry  furiously 
assailed.  Barton  replied  at  great 
length,  interspersing  his  speech 
with  many  quotations,  but  these 
running  much  upon  the  subject  of 
love,  to  which  weakness  or  strength 
the  speaker  was  accredited  with  a 
strong  bias,  more  merriment  was 
provoked  than  perhaps  was  well  for 
the  weighing  of  grave  argument 
Which,  however,  was  borne  with 
imperturbable  good -humour,  and 
much  applause  followed  the  sitting 
down  of  the  Tennysonian  cham- 
pion. The  debate  was  adjourned, 
on  the  motion  of  another  of  the 
assailants.    I  was  to  reply  to  him. 

One's  first  speech  in  public! — 
especially  to  an  Oxford  public ! — it 
must  be  owned  to  be  an  anxious 
matter.  Should  I  stick  ?  Should  I 
break  down?  For  one  can  have 
no  possible  idea  of  whether  the 
£Biculty  of  fluent  public  speech  is  in 
any  degree  possessed  until  a  trial 
has  been  made.  And  many  will 
sympathise  in  the  solicitude  with 
which  I  looked  forward  to  what 
was  to  be  my  maiden  e£fort 

Behold,  however,  the  Hall  filled 
with  a  goodly  gathering;  even  a 
Master  gf  Aris  there — to  under- 
graduates, a  kind  of  superior  being ; 
one  of  those  who '  Live  and  lie  re- 
clined on  the  hills  like  Qods  to- 
gether, careless  of  mankind;  for 
they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the 
clouds  are  lightly  curled.'  Well; 
one  of  them  was  of  the  audience. 
The  a^joumer  of  the  debate  made  a 
speech  apropos  of  nothing;  and, 
upon  his  sitting  down,  I  found  that 
the  inevitable  moment  had  come  for 
me  to  make  my  first  appearance  as  a 
debater.  Perhaps  the  less  paid  about 
it  the  soonest  mended.  Enough  to 
say  that,  certain  kind  applause  help- 
ing me  on,  I  did  not,  at  least,  stick 
fiut,  or  break  down.  I  remember 
to  tJiis  day  (our  earliest  successes 
or,  at  least,  non-fatlnres,  have  a 
sweetness  about  them  which  no 
after,  even  if  really  great,  success 
can  command),  1  remember  to  this 
day  the  gratification  with  which  the 
applause  filled  my  heart,  when  I 
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had  gat  down,  sfter  some  sueh  mag- 
nificent perontion  as  this — 

'To  those  who  have  read  this 
poet,  and  yet  love  him  not ;— who 
haye,  neTertheless,  like  my  opponent, 
proved  themselyeB  to  be  of  &«t-ola88 
— ^nay,  of  Double  jPira^-cicws— ability ' 
(here  the  applause  was  vociferoos), 
'  to  these  I  can  only  express  my  regret 
that  they  and  I  should  be  on  oppo- 
site sides  in  this  debate. 

'  To  those  who  are  non-apprecia- 
tiye  because  they  have  not  read  Ten- 
nyson—and this  is  a  large  class— I 
will  quote  the  words  of  the  Editors 
of  Shakespeare :  "  Bead  him^  there- 
fore; and  again,  and  agfun;  and  if 
then  you  do  not  like  nim,  surely 
you  are  in  some  manifest  danger  not 
to  understand  him/' 

'  To  those— and  I  am  sure  there 
are  none  here — who  simply  hayenot 
the  power  to  appreciate  true  poetxy, 
and  who  bay,  like  dogs,  at  the  sound 
of  sweet  music,  I  can  only  say,  in 
the  words  of  the  mighty  poet  him- 
self,"  Let  them  rave  r ' 

Poor  claptrap,  of  oouise;  but 
many  a  speech  more  applauded  than 
was  my  humble  maiden  effort  is 
even  composed  of  the  same  material 
And  have  I  ever  forgotten  the  mo- 
dicum  of  applause  then  accorded  ? 
or  the  compliment  of  my  senior  foe, 
upon  the  '  skill  and  power  of  mind' 
which  I  had  displayed  ?  or  his  com- 
ing to  me  next  morning  to  urge  me 
to  read  for  Honours  instead  of  the 
modest  Pass  to  which  alone  I 
aspired?  Pshaw  I  this  seems  ab- 
surd, egoistic;  but  it  is  not  so.  I 
write  to  the  public,  and  merely  as 
one  of  the  public  For  haye  we  not 
all  had  our  first  successes  (however 
crude),  and  our  first  glow  at  them, 
never  equalled,  I  say,  by  the  more 
sober  triumphs  of  maturer  years? 
Are  not  the  achievements,  the  disap- 
pointments, of  youth  farmorekeenly, 
if  less  deeply  and  lastingly  felt,  than 
those  of  the  Summer  or  waning 
Autumn  of  life  ? 

we  learn  in  truth  that  there  is  some- 
thing nobler  than  this,  as  life's  sad 
earnest  sifts  us.  But  the  desire  to 
excel,  to  win  praise,  in  some  degree 
to  rise  to  notice  amcmg  our  equals — 
this  is  the  natural  desire  of  the  heart 


in  youth.  And  a  slight  socceaB,  a 
little  wind  of  applause,  is  nnspei^- 
ably  dear  to  us,  when  neitber  we 
nor  the  world  yet  know  of  what  we 
are  made,  nor  whether  or  no  there 
be  in  us  any  sterling  stuff. 

So,  to  this  very  day,  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  recalling  that  evening 
of  first  debate,  and  this   notwith- 
standing the  sad  fact  that  weighted 
down,  as  I  contended,  by  the  name 
of  a  double  first-dass  man,  the  ma- 
jority went  agabst  us!    Still,  how- 
ever, the  Poet  sits  on  his  throne,  and 
added  laurels,  since  that  day,  have 
graced  his  kbgly  brow.    And  my 
opponent  has  gained  a  professorial 
chair,  and  is  the  writer  of  that  ad- 
mirable book, '  Gonstitutional  Fro- 
ffress,'  so  useful  a  rhum^  of  Ihe 
history  of  the  constitution  of  this 
great  oountrv;   and   this    from  a 
stanch  Ohuroh  point  of  view.    And 
for  myself,  I  sit  contented  in  the 
study  in  my  country  curacy,  not 
otherwise  known  to  fisane  than  as 
the'  modest  author  of  '  The  Harvest 
of  a  Quiet  Eye.' 

Well,  reminiaoenoes  of  CoUeige 
friends  must  take,  of  necessity, 
rather  a  personal  complexion.  Let 
me  pass  cm  to  another  friend  — 
another  episode  in  the  pleasant  three 
years. 

A  rare  speoimen  of  humanity  was 
Edgar  Atheling,  with  a  peculiar 
genius  for  getting  into,  and  out  of, 
rows  with  proctors,  examiners, 
whom  not  He  it  was  who  first  of 
all  entered  my  rooms,  on  the  evening 
of  my  arrival  as  a  Freshman,  and  as 
he  often  appealingly  reminded  me 
afterwards, '  lentme  a  candle  the  first 
night.'  He  was  in  residence  one  term 
before  myself.  When  I  came  up  I 
soon  heard  of  him,  not,  however,  as  I 
have  shewn  just  now,  before  I  saw 
him.  But  acoounts  reached  me  of 
how,  fiuling  in  his  endeavour  to  gain 
permission  to  removejthe  bars  from 
outside  his  window,  he  had  covered 
them  with  gilding;  how  he  had 
defied  the  foolish  conventionalities 
of  the  University  by  lounging  at  the 
gate  of  the  Quail,  in  a  green  dress- 
ing-gown, scarlet  Fez  cap,  and  slip- 
pers, and  with  a  long  clay  pipe  in 
his  mouth;  and  this  in  the  hours 
before  two,  when  the  rules  of  the 
University  require  the  acadenuo 
dress.     This  was   on  the   second 
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xaoming  of  his  xmimae.  One  of 
the  Tators  (nokoown  to  him)  com- 
inff  up,  and  accostlDg  him  with  con- 
Biaerable  amaze^  was  reoeiyed  with 
a  stiff  bow,  and  the  remark^ '  Ton 
have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir.  I 
do  not  remembar  to  have  been  in- 
troduced to  yon.'  'Never  mind  that, 
Mr.  Athelin^.'  the  Tutor  somewhat 
warmly  rejomed.  '  You  will  know 
me  well  enough  some  day.  In  the 
meantime,  I  would  strongly  advise 
you  to  confine  that  mountebank 
costume  to  your  staircase  before  the 
Vice-President  comes  to  his  rooms.' 

'Tou  see,'  remarked  Atheling 
afterwards,  to  a  friend,  'there  was 
sound  sense  in  the  advice,  though 
couched  in  unbecoming  language. 
Atrocious  costume,  indeed  I  It  was 
lovely  1  It  was  unique !  But  then 
the  poor  fellow  hadn't  the  least  eye 
for  colour,  and  that's  his  misfortune, 
you  know,  not  his  fault.' 

Well,  experience  mingled  some 
slight  elements  of  gravity  with  his 
merriment,  as  the  flying  Terms  8i>ed 
by,  and  the  silver  hair  of  the  senior 
man  began  to  streak  the  first  gold 
and  brown  of  the  freshman's  head. 
Still  his  ideas  were  remarkable 
always  for  their  originality  of  con- 
ception, and  boldness  of  execution. 

Xet  me  recur  to  one  of  them.   He 
announced  to  me,  one  winter  even- 
ing, the  idea,  matured  as  soon  as 
entertained,  that  had  entered  his 
head ;  viz.,  of  giving  a  grand  ama- 
teur concert  in  his  rooms>^  concert 
to  which  ladies,  and  the  Vice-Prin- 
cipal himself,  with   his  wife  and 
daughters,  were  to  be  invited.     I 
laughed  at  the  notion;   however, 
he  was  in  earnest  about  it,  and 
manfully   carried  it   through.     I 
prophesied  that  the  Vice  would  re- 
sent the  being  asked  to  such  an 
affiur.     But   assurance   prevailed, 
where  diffidence  would  have  held 
back,  and  my  friend  informed  me 
triumphantly  that  the  'Vice'  and  his 
&mily  were  coming;  also  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  belle 
of  Oxford,  accepting  his  invitation. 
Well,  all  was  excitement  and  pre- 
paration for  a  long  time  beforehand. 
Glees,  madrigals,  solos,  quartette, 
overtures,  were  the  order  of  the 
next  three  weeks.    Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  in  the  rooms,  and 
on  the  night  the  big  college-gates 


1?are  thrown  open,  and  the  host,  all 
a  fever  of  excitement,  was  watching 
the  carriages,  one  after  one,  rolling 
in.    The  concert  itself  went  off,  I 
suppose,  much  as  other  such  con- 
certs do;  the  performers  (mostly 
novices  at  this  land  of  thing)  trying 
vainly  to  look  and  sing  at  their  ease. 
The  men,  those,  at  least,  of  the  so- 
called  *  fast '  set,  seeming  to  be  alto- 
gether outof  .their  element,  and  sadly 
terrified  at  the  ladies.    Indeed  I  was 
amused  at  the  transformation  that 
had  come  over  the  usual  state  of 
things    there.      Here    were    the 
rackety,  rich  fellows,  considered,  by 
themselves,  as  the  SUte  of  the  com- 
munity, awkward,  shy,  and  bashful 
in   the  presence  of  ladies:   noisy 
enough  in  their  own  set,  they  ap- 
peared tongue-tied  and  exceedingly 
ill  at  ease  on  this  occasion.     But 
the  quiet  men,  some  of  them  with 
the  need  for  very  careful  living,  yet 
gerUleTnen,  came  out  into  prominence, 
and  eiyoyed  the  genial  change  of 
ladies'  society  in  Oxford — a  rare 
occurrence  there— while  those  were 
herding  together  in  a  helpless,  dumb 
condition,  sickly-looking,  white-tied, 
black-coated,  and  miserable. 
.   All,  however,  passed  off  well,  and 
compliment  after  compliment  was 
shotrered  upon  the  (for  a  wonder) 
bashful  host,  and  presently  the  last 
carriage  rolled  away.    Then,  as  by 
a  spell,  the  incubas  was  taken  olf 
my 'fast'  men,  and  from  speech- 
less  they    became   uproarious     I 
could  not  help  being  secretly  tickled 
to  see  the  evident  relief  that  they 
felt  at  being  left  once  more  heroes 
of  their  own  society. 

Many  of  them,  unlike  our  host, 
had  no  pretensions  to  the  birth  or 
breeding  of  gentlemen.  Bich  and 
yulgar,  they  commanded  a  certain 
standing  in  their  own  set ;  but  they 
formed  principally  a  set  among 
themselves,  ana  removed  from  that 
gathering  they  were  fish  out  of 
water. 

What  University  man  does  not 
know  the  set  of  which  I  am  think- 
ing? men  whose  wit  is  coarseness 
and  vulgarity,  whose  repartees  are 
rudeness,  whose  great  forte  is  to 
sing  an  evil  song,  to  '  chaff  a  cad' 
(who,  by  the  way,  often  gets  the 
better  of  the  match),  to  spend  money 
lavishly  for  admiration,  often,  how- 
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ever  (as  AmtoUe  nptioes  of  inch 
speDdtfaiifts),  maniDg  their  pio- 
foseDen  by  some  intenpioe  of  mean- 
ness and  ont-of-  plaoe  frugality — men 
vho  neither  really  enjoy  nor  nse 
Oxford  life,  who  neither  are  edn- 
oaled  by  its  stadias  nor  by  ihi 
society. 

For  oh,  vhat  an  education  there  n, 
not  only  in  the  studies  but  in  tiM 
society  of  a  Uniyersityt  if  rightly 
sought  and  employed  I  I  haTe 
known  men,  reading  men,  shut 
tbemselres  up  in  their  rooms,  re- 
fuse sTery,  even  the  most  innocent^ 
inritations  to  any  genial  festivitieSy 
decline  to  subscnribe  to  pleasures, 
howsTer  harmlcBs  and  healthful — 
boating,  cricket,  with  which  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do;  and  all 
this  with  the  best  intention — with 
the  intention  of  economy— with  the 
intention  of  mining  the  most  of 
the  Oxford  life.  As  if  the  poor 
soTereign  or  two  given  towards 
such  healthful  and  innocent  amuse- 
ments would  not  have  been  well 
spent  in  procuring  the  influence  for 
good  OTer  lighter-hearted  youths, 
who  would  have  said,  '  Well,  if  so 
and  so  won't  join  us  he  isn't  at 
least  one  of  the  shabby  lot,  one  of 
the  fellows  who  think  all  that  is 
pleasant  Ib  wrong.  We  can  respect 
his  self-denial,  his  economy,  ^- 
though  we  can't  or  needn't  share  in 
it' 

Then,  though  the  study-element 
is  certainly  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Oxford  education,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  part ;  I  had  almost  said,  by 
no  means  the  principal  part  The 
genial  life  of  free  society,  yet  with  its 
own  proper  and  even  strict  etiquette; 
the  mixing  on  equal  terms  with  men 
of  many  circumstances  and  man^ 
minds;  the  interchange  of  free  opi- 
nions, and  the  being  among  equals 
in  age  and  standing;  the  responsible 


relation  then  eoterod  upon  of  host 
and  guest— all  these  things  do,  un- 
doubtedly, train  a  man  to  fill  easily 
and  graoefoUy  his  pnsitian  in  the' 
society  of  after  life.  His  orer- ween- 
ingness  is  rubbed  down,  his  over- 
bashfdlness  rubbed  off.  He  gets  a 
certain  self-poseeesifm  without  aelf- 
oonoeit,  which  hardly  can  be  attained 
so  well  by  any  other  way  than  bya 
uniTorsity  career  well  and  honour- 
ably and  wisely  spent  He  is  edu- 
cated, I  repeat^  as  much  by  the 
society  as  by  the  study  of  the  Uni- 
Teisity.  Thus  much  for  the  benefit 
of  Oxford  acquaintances  eyen,  we 
would  not  speak,  in  this  utilitarian 
manner,  of  college  friends. 

For  these  are  to  be  more  warmly, 
more  earnestly  rpoken  ot  What 
friends,  not  of  our  very  kindred,  are 
comparable  to  them?  Bear  old 
band,  scattered  now  hither  and 
thither,  orer  the  wide  world ;  what 
a  bond  of  union  still  joins  oTery  one 
of  us;  and  how  we  should  meet, 
with  a  gladness,  a  kindliness  not 
elsewhere  attainable,  if  at  any  time 
we  might  be  gathered,  as  in  those 
old  days,  in  sweet  society  again! 
The  string  is  cut,  and  the  beads 
haye  run  this  way  and  that  Yet 
how  naturally  will  all  group  toge- 
ther again,  how  readily  run  into 
one  cirole,  if  at  any  time  they  might 
be  strong  once  more,  all  as  they 
were  (except  for  years  of  changes, 
but  not  changes  to  their  love),  upon 
the  old  dtfk-blue  string  I 

Hence  half  the  deligfat  of  the 
matches  at  Lord's  and  on  the  river, 
between  the  rival  nniyersitie&  We 
meet  them  again,  one  by  one;  and 
the  face  brightens,  and  the  eyes 
sparkle,  and  hand  almost  grows  to 
hand,  as  we  come  suddenly,  amid 
the  crowd  of  strangere,  upon  some 
dear  old  College  Friend. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 


'  pHARLTE,'  said  Frank  Egerton, 
yj    '  I  think  I  should  like  to  get 
married.' 

'  Don't  be  foolish,'  said  Mr.  Da- 
yenport.  '  Remember  "  Punch's  " 
adyice  to  people  about  to  many, 
DonV 


*  There's  not  much  else  to  be 
done,'  said  Egerton.  '  Eyer  since 
this  big  bit  of  money  fell  in,  I  don't 
feel  the  least  bit  of  interest  in  the 
profession.  I  don't  object  to  any- 
thing new  and  scientific,  but  sur- 
gery and  physic  considered  in  the 
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light  of  profeesiooal  matters  aie 
simply  an  abomination.' 

'  Bat  what  on  earth  has  put  that 
notion  into  yoor  bead,  Frank? 
Yon're  mnch  too  good  a  fellow  to 
be  extinguished  nnder  a  clond  of 
mtCblin,  like  most  fools.  What's 
ailing  the  lad  ?' 

'I  don't  know/  said  Frank, 
dreamily.  •  '  I  snppose  it  is  as 
Locksley  Hall  says,  "  In  the  spring 
a  yonng  man's  &ncy  lightly  turns 
the  thoughts  of  love."  Yesterday 
was  the  first  day  of  spring,  the  sky 
was  as  blue  as  in  June.' 

'  That  fellow,  Locksley  Hall,  is 
only  an  idiot,'  said  the  matter-of- 
fact  Mr.  Davenport. 

'You're  only  an  idiot  yourself, 
Davenport,'  said  Frank.  'Locksley 
Hall  isn't  a  man  but  a  poem.' 

'  WoTser  and  worser,  said  Daven- 
port, *  if  you're  going  to  spoil  yom> 
self  for  all  the  purposes  of  good 
society  and  go  mooning  about  after 
a  petticoat' 

Davenport  and  Egerton  had  been 
fellow-students  at  Guy's,  Davenport 
being  by  some  years  the  senior  man. 
Davenport  was  hard-headed,  acute, 
industrious,  did  himself  great  credit, 
and  was  now  laying  the  foundations 
of  an  extensive  practice.  I  am 
afraid  Egerton  was  rather  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Idle  Apprentice.  Lan- 
guid, elegant,  handsome,  he  had  not 
much  appreciation  of  hard  work. 
He  dabbled  a  little  in  medicine, 
but  only  as  he  dabbled  in  music, 

gimting,  and  private  theatricals, 
ut  he  was  a  kindhearted  man, 
highly  intelligent,  and  of  wide,  gene- 
rous culture,  but  like  the  gorgeous 
lilies,  he  did  not  care  to  toil  or 
spin.  And  his  lucky  stars  seemed 
to  be  very  much  of  the  same  opinion, 
for  a  rather  distant  relative,  in 
quite  a  promiscuous  way,  left  him  a 
fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
He  had  now  very  handsome  rooms 
in  Sonth  Kensington,  where  he  had 
as  fine  a  collection  of  water-colour 
paintings  and  the  more  expensive 
Kinds  of  photographs  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and  some  fine  gems.  Mr.  Da- 
venport was  leaning  back  in  one  of 
the  cosy  arm-chairs,  having  dropped 
in  for  a  cigar  and  a  chat  on 
his  way  home  from  seeing  some 
patients. ; 


'  Any  young  woman  in  particular, 
Frank  ?'  asked  Davenport 

'  Why,  there  is,  and  there  isn't,' 
said  Frank.  '  It's  very  odd,  but  I 
really,  after  a  sort  of  way,  fell  in 
love  with  a  girl  at  first  sight  It 
was  at  the  Opera  that  it  came  off: 
lots  of  this  kind  of  thing  come  off 
at  the  Opera.  It  was  at  the  set  of 
representations  which  Mapleson 
gave  last  autumn.  I  had  been  to 
see  my  favourite  opera  "  II  Flauto 
Magico,"  some  of  the  finest  music 
that  Mozart  ever  composed.  I  stared 
about,  like  the  rest  of  the  people, 
between  the  acts,  and  on  my  right, 
in  the  box  immediately  above  me, 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  so  happened  that 
I  presently  came  quite  close  to  her 
in  the  crush-room.  Her  party  came 
to  sit  at  a  little  table  close  to  the 
sofa  when  I  was  doing  Maraschino 
and  soda.  I  assure  you  that  to 
watch  that  girl  move  across  the 
room  was  poetry  in  itself.  Such 
deep  eyes,  such  finely-cut  lips  yon 
never  saw,  and  as  for  hair  the  most 
beautiful.' 

'  We'll  take  the  hair  and  eyes 
for  granted,'  said  Mr.  Davenport 
'Did  you  find  out  anything  about 
her?' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  he  said ;  '  but  by  the 
luckiest  chance  in  the  world  she 
dropped  her  handkerchief.  It 
ought  to  have  been  a  bit  of  the 
opera  itself  instead  of  a  mere  afihir 
of  the  crush-room.  She  noticed  the 
loss  almost  as  soon  as  I  did,  but 
nothing  can  rob  me  of  the  consola- 
tion that  I  certainly  handed  it  to 
her,  and  received  one  of  the  most 
gracious  smiles  that  I  ever  beheld 
in  my  life.  It  did  for  me  completely. 
I  went  down,  bayoneted  by  a  glance. 
When  I  saw  them  leave  theur  box, 
I  made  my  way  into  the  lobby,  where 
I  presently  saw  them  waiting  for  a 
carriage.  Some  name  was  called, 
and  to  my  misery,  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish what  the  name  was.  But 
I  ran  out  into  the  portico  after  it, 
nearly  run  over  by  the  next  car- 
riage and  almost  taken  up  by  the 
nearest  policeman.  It  was  hard 
work  to  keep  the  carriage  in  sight, 
until  I  could  hail  a  hansom  and 
tell  the  driver  to  follow  that  par- 
ticular carriage.     Did  you   ever 
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follow  a  girl  ia  that  way«  Payen- 
port?* 

'  Can't  Bay  I  ever  made  snoh  an 
ass  of  myself,  hitherto,  old  fellow/ 
said  Mr.  Davenport ;  '  bnt  we  none 
of  ns  know  what  we  may  come  to/ 

'  Then  let  me  tell  yon,  it's  a  very 
qneer  thing  to  be  following  a  person 
m  that  fashion.  As  Victor  Hugo, 
who  seems  to  know  a  deal  about 
the  subject,  says,  "You  are  alto- 
gether for  a  time  surrendering  to  a 
stranger  your  liberty  and  your  in- 
dinduality."  To  my  great  satis&o- 
tion  the  hansom  proceeded  in  the 
South  Kensington  direction.  It 
would  not  have  been  pleasant  to 
have  been  landed  on  the  other  side 
of  Begent's  Park.  It  passed  my 
very  door.  Then  suadenly  we 
came  upon  a  whole  lot  of  carriages 
coming  or  going  from  a  curious  old 
countess's,  who  always  gives  parties 
in  the  dead  season  of  the  year.  We 
must  have  lost  the  due,  for  my 
hansom  stopped  when  the  brougham 
stopped,  and  I  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  motley-faced  old  gentle- 
man with  a  knobbly  nose,  who  evi- 
dently regarded  me  as  a  member  of 
the  swell  mob.' 

'  And  you  have  never  seen  her 
again?' 

'  Never ;  but  I  quite  fell  in  love 
with  the  little  party;  at  first  sight; 
and  if  she  felt  inclined  to  marry  me, 
that's  very  much  the  sort  of  thing 
that  I  should  feel  inclined  to  do 
with  her.  I  am  essentially  an  ani- 
mal constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
domesticity,  a  Newfoundland  dog 
man,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Club 
life  is  an  organized  sort  of  selfish- 
ness; that  is  all.  One  is  even  tired 
of  travel.  One  knows  what  there  is 
to  expect,  and  it's  not  so  much  after 
all.  So,  by  an  exhaustive  process  of 
reaaoning,  we  fall  back  on  uie  blessed 
and  comfortable  estate.'    | 

'  It  all  depends  whether  it  really 
is  blessed  and  comfortable,  old  fel- 
low, because  it's  quite  possible  that 
it  may  turn  out  quite  the  other  way. 
They  say  that  marriage  is  a  lottery, 
but,  by  Jove,  most  people  make  it 
up  as  John  Leech's  idiot  made  up 
his  Derby  book — can't  possibly  win 
and  may  lose  ever  so  much.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  my  little 
affair?' 


'Very  badly.  It's  lomantie. 
Most  romantio  affairs  tarn  out 
badly.  I've  a  very  low  opinion 
of  them.' 

'  I  thought,  old  fellow,  that  you 
would  have  taken  a  more  friendly 
and  generous  view  of  things.'    • 

'  I  don't  take  an  nnfnendly  view, 
Egerton.  I  don't  even  say  with 
Mr.  Tennyson's  new  style  of  '*  Nor- 
thern Farmer,"  "  Propatly— pro- 
putty— proputty."  But  I  speak  as 
a  man  who  has  watched  life,  abd  who 
has  watched  it  nnder  a  scientific 
point  of  view.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  last 
observation  ?' 

*  Why,  I  mean  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  points  which  a  scientifio,  or  even 
a  sensible  man  will  consider  before 
he  commits  himself,  and  which  a 
man  in  love  never  thinks  of  doing. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  the  'pli}t 
tique.     Look  well  at  her  teeth— a 
most  important  matter;  good  teeth 
are  becoming  quite  scarce  in  the 
market    You  rave  about  eyes  and 
hair;  teeth  are  just  as  important 
Then  is  the  girl  really  educated? 
Beneath  a  smattering  of  aocomplish- 
ments  it  is  ver^  hard  to  find  oat 
whether  there  is  any  real  trainiug 
or  real  knowledge.    Then  as  for  dis- 
position, you  may  have  as  soft  a 
spoken  lass  as  you  like,  and  in  a  few 
months  she  may  prove  a  thorough 
vixen,  and  develop  a  capacity  for 
abusive  language  m  whion  the  ver- 
nacular Bnglish  is  only  a  feeble  in- 
strument    Even  if  she  don't  use 
bad  language,  she  may  still  use  her 
words  as  I  use  my  lancets,    ^'^^j 
perhaps,  she  has  got  pome  radical 
inherent  vice— drinks,    lies,   pads, 
paints.    There  is  nothing  you  can  t 
believe  of  the  "  girl  of  the  pe«9i 
Then  she  may  inherit  a  bad  constita- 
tion  from  some  rascally  ancestor; 
and  if  you  have  a  flaw  m  your  own 
what's  to  become  of  the  children  ?— 
Scrofula,  consumption,  madness. 

'You  infernal  old  beast  to  talk 
that  way  I' 

'  That's  just  it  You  have  no  pnw 
spuit  of  science  about  you,  a  mere 
empiric.  In  these  days  of  detenora- 
tion  we  should  all  go  to  the  bad  U 
it  were  not  for  the  happy  tendency 
of  nature  always  to  revert  to  the  on- 
ginal  pure  type.    But  I've  fiwswa 
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my  bit  of  Bmoke,  and  must  stroll. 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  into  the 
Soath  KenBington  MuBeuod;  it  is 
sot  often  that  I  find  myself  ao  oloee 
to  it' 

'Seems  to  me  rather  a  slow  sort 
of  thing  to  do/ 

'  Tes ;  bat  nothing  pays  so  well 
at  a  small  eyening  party.  Sonth 
Kensington  generally  crops  np  at  a 
small  tearfight' 

So  the  men  got  np— it  was  just 
close  by— and  then  went  into  the 
Mouth  Kensington  Museum,  which 
seemed,  at  least  tiiat  eTening,  to  be 
in  a  languid  sort  of  way,  and  not  to 
be  doing  much  public  business.  The 
British  working  man,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  prefers  his  pipe  and  a 
pot  of  beer  to  most  ffistbetio  enjoy- 
ments that  can  be  offered  to  him. 
Still  there  were  a  few  strolling  about, 
with  an  expression  of  intense  stoli- 
dity, apparently  without  the  sUghtest 
idea  of  the  nature  or  significance  of 
the  objects  before  them.  The  place 
was,  m  fiu)t,  almost  deserted;  the 
feeding-places  shut  up,  the  galleries 
still.  The  two  men  strolled  about 
Egerton  liked  doing  nothing,  and 
he  did  it  to  perfection.  Davenport's 
quick  eye  took  in  many  things  which, 
by  their  nature  and  their  scientific 
relations,  doubtless  gave  him  a  keen 
intellectual  pleasure.  Some  cases  of 
coins  and  gems  had  recently  been 
deposited  here  by  one  of  those  en- 
lightened public  benefactors  who 
from  time  to  time  yield  up  the  con- 
tents of  their  galleries  and  cabinets 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  public. 
Just  then  a  young  lady,  attended  by 
her  maid,  passed  on  to  the  cabinet 
of  gems ;  and  now  it  was  possible 
to  see  the  difference  batween  an 
intelligent  and  an  unintelligent  exa- 
mination of  pretty  things.  This 
young  lady,  who  had  gems  of  her 
own  about  her,  evidently  knew  a 
good  deal  about  gems.  With  an 
eager  curiosity  she  examined  spe* 
oimens;  in  a  dainty  little  memo- 
randum, in  true  artist  fashion,  she 
made  a  slight  sketoh  or  two. 

As  she  was  thus  occupied,  the 
two  young  men  commenced  a  con- 
versation which  could  hardly  fiftil  to 
be  audible  to  a  bystander;  and  Da- 
venport noticed  a  curious  intel- 
lectual phenomenon  in  his  friend* 


Though  talking  to  him,  he  was  evi- 
dently talking  at  the  young  lady. 
Her  &oe  could  not  be  seen ;  but  the 
lithe,  graceful  outlines  of  the  form 
could  be  seen,  full  of  curves  and 
softness,  instinct  and  informed  with 
spirit^  to  which  sound  teeth  must 
have  infallibly  belonged,  and  a 
sound  constitution,  such  as  would 
have  satisfied  Mr.  Davenport* s  phy- 
siological opinions.  Egerton  began 
talking  with  an  evident  intention  to 
arrest  and  interest  the  attention  of 
the  young  hidy.  Davenport  had 
never  before  noticed  such  a  circum- 
stance in  his  friend;  but  he  had 
noticed  it  in  various  instances,  and 
in  Egerton's  case  it  almost  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  a  sort  of  yearn- 
ing for  sympathy,  a  desire  to  be 
brought  into  some  sort  of  converse 
with  this  clever,  graceful  girl,  though 
the  converse  should  be  all  on  one 
side. 

'  A  queer  thing  happened  to  a  friend 
of  mine,'  said  Egerton, '  who  went  to 
a  great  gaUery  to  inspect  a  precious 
gem.  The  gem  was  exceedingly 
valuable,  and  was  kept  under  a  glass 
case,  and  only  shown  by  special  per- 
mission, under  the  care  of  an  official 
The  man  went  to  see  it,  and  exa- 
mined it  with  the  greatest  care  and 
admiration.  After  some  little  space 
the  officer  said  that  if  he  had  finished 
his  examination  they  would  now  ga 
The  man  said,  "  Certainly.  He  had 
finished  a  minute  or  two  ago,  and 
was  now  ready  to  leave."  "Then 
where  was  the  ring  ?"  "  Oh,  he  laid 
it  down  on  ite  case."  But  no  .ring 
was  there.  A  search  was  made,  but 
in  vain;  the  ring  had  vanished. 
Then  the  officer  said  that  he  must 
search  the  visitor.  The  visitor  ob- 
jected. The  officer  said  his  duty 
was  imperative.  The  visitor  swore 
that  he  would  rather  be  slain  on  the 
spot  than  submit  to  such  an  insult 
As  the  officer  persisted,  the  visitor 
threw  himself  into  a  fighting  atti- 
tude, and  the  officer  called  for  assist- 
ance. Several  men  came  up;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  hubbub  some 
sharper^witted  public  servant  dis- 
covered that  the  gem  had  £allen 
down  between  the  velvet  and  the 
frame  of  the  case.  Mutual  congra- 
tulations and  excuses  followed. 
Then  the  visitor  stepped  forward 
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and  Mid,  "I  will  now  tell  jcfa  tbe 
reason  why  I  would  not  sabmit  to  be 
Bearohed.  I  have  a  gem  aboatme 
which  18  the  perfect  fiosiaiile  of  this 
one.  I  had  not  thought  that  there 
was  one  in  the  world  like  it,  and  I 
came  on  porpose  to  see.  Now,  if 
yon  had  found  this  gem  upon  me, 
your  own  nnfoond,  you  would  hsTe 
taken  it  to  be  the  gem  that  was  lost, 
and  I  should  have  been  condemned.. 
I  could  not  submit  to  that  while  I 
was  aliva" ' 

'What  an  extraordinary  story, 
Egerton,'  said  DaTeupori  '  Where 
did  you  pick  it  up?  and  who  was 
the  man?' 

'  It  happened  to  myself,  last  sum- 
mer, at  Munich,'  replied  Egerton, 
quietly.  '  Tbe  gem  was  an  antique, 
which  had  been  recovered  at  Pom- 
peii, at  least  as  old  as  the  GhristiMi 
era.    Here  it  is  in  this  ring.' 

Just  at  this  moment  the  young 
lady,  whose  head  aslant  had  showed 
that  she  was  listening  to  the  story 
which  Egerton  had  designed  her  to 
hear,  turned  round,  and  Egerton 
was  hardly  surprised — ^'his  heart 
had  been  a  propnet  to  his  heart' — 
that  it  was  the  loTcly  girl  of  the 
Opera. 

'  By  Jove  1  Davenport,  the  gurl  I 
saw  on  "  II  Flauto  A&gico"  night' 

'  Haye  you  lured  her  with  a  Zau- 
berflotte  of  your  own  ?'  said  Dayen- 
port,  a  little  sayagely. 

The  youDg  lady  gave  a  half-con- 
scious look  of  recognition  and  sur- 
prise, which  the  doctor's  keen  eye 
did  not  fail  to  recognize ;  and  then, 
with  proyoking  nonchalance,  passed 
away  to  a  distant  case,  where  the 
friends  could  hardly  yenture  to 
follow  her. 

They  went  into  the  entrance, 
howeyer,  and  sat  down  in  the  porch 
instead  of  going  out  into  the 
Brompton  Boad.  The  big  trees  in 
front  gloomed  heayily  in  the  star- 
light A  solitary  carriage  was 
standing  in  waitiu^.  Egerton  was 
excited  and  feyensh.  He  wrapt 
his  cloak  round  him,  and  continued 
moodily  silent  He  already  felt 
quite  certain  that  this  was  the  car- 
riage which  he  had  followed  from 
Coyent  Garden.  Presently  the  car- 
riage-door was  flung  open,  and  the 
same   young  lady  tripped  to  the 


steps.     And  the  oanifige  went  off 
at  a  sharp  trot 

'Will  you  try  your  luck  again?" 
whispered  Dayenport ;  '  shall  I  hail 
a  hansom?' 

Egerton  wildly  gesticulated.  But 
his  friend's  strong  grasp  was  upon 
his  arm,  and  it  was  obviously  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  aUe  to 
gain  the  carriage  so  as  to  identify  it 

'There  goes  my  chance  again/ 
he  growled,  'for  the  second  time^ 
and  I  have  lost  it' 

'  The  third  time's  lucky,'  said  Da- 
yenport, phlegmatically. 

The  third  time  really  came. 
That  things  which  are  to  be  will 
be,  is  the  approyed  and  funda- 
mental axiom  of  fktalism.  There  k 
a  good  deal  of  romance  left  in  this 
umd-up  old  world,  if  you  are  ro- 
mantic enough  to  understand.  At 
least  so  it  came  to  pass  at  South 
Kensington. 

Egerton  was  'seedy.'  He  had 
no  confidence  in  his  own  medical 
skill.  If  he  oyer  had  any,  whichisyeiy 
doubtful,  it  had  yanished  as  soon 
as  the  aunt*s  big  pot  of  money  had 
fallen  in.  So  he  asked  Dayenport, 
the  friend,  who  with  all  his  hard- 
ness was '  as  his  own  soul '  to  him, 
to  prescribe.  Dayenport  came,  and 
discharged  the  duty,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  first  and  most  necessary 
part  of  a  doctor's  duty— he  bullied 
and  aroused  the  patient,  shook 
him  out  of  his  languor  and  indiffer- 
ence, confiscated  his  regalias,  and 
turned  him  out  into  the  fresh  air. 
Dayenport,  though  a  rising  man,  was 
not  so  busy  that  he  could  not  afford 
half  an  hour  to  an  old  friend  whose 
health,  moral  and  physical,  wanted 
toning  and  bracing.  So  they  paid 
their  shillings  and  yrent  into  the 
Horticultural  Gardens. 

It  was  not  a  public  day,  you 
understand.  Nothing  in  the  way 
of  grand  music  or  stately  prome- 
nade. They  might  suddenly  have 
passed  into  the  loneliness  of  a  tro- 
pical forest  instead  of  being  hemmed 
in  on  eyery  side  with  a  wilderness 
of  brick  and  mortar.  From  that 
yery  pretty  entrance  passage  with 
its  summer  bloom  they  passed  on 
to  the  smooth  turf  with  theenamelled 
flower-beds.    The  space  is  after  all 
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not  much,  and  ia  Mon  exhausted ; 
but  it  80  happened  that,  except  a 
£bw  childien  with  noises  or  gover- 
neeses,  there  was  no  one  there.  Then, 
they  walked  in  the  noble  oonserva- 
toiy,  and  ascending  the  broad  flight 
of  steps,  examined,  so  far  as  they 
oould,  the  progress  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  bmldiug.  As  they  paused 
on  the  highest  terrace  to  oatoh  the 
pnier  softer  breeze,  and  leaned  on 
Ihe  balcony  to  watoh  the  lovely 
floene  below,  with  a  sigh  of  regret 
that  they  and  other  Londoners 
ahotild  have  the  nnwisdom  of  so 
seldom  coming  here  except  in  the 
crowd  which  takes  away  half  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  Egerton  looked 
around,  with  a  certain  lassitude  and 
indifference  which  was  not  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  the  skilled  eye  of 
his  friend,  always  on  a  scientific  look 
out  for  the  possibilities  of  evil. 

Presently,  Davenport  said,  with  a 
curious  expression,  'Unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  Egerton,  here 
oomes  a  friend  of  yours.' 

The  languor  and  indifference 
were  all  gona  With  the  utmost 
excitement  he  exclaimed, '  You  don't 
mean  her  ? 

'  I  don*t  know  whom  you  mean  by 
her.  As  she  must  have  some  name 
or  other  I  shall  call  her  Lady  Adel- 

Ck  South  Kensington,  until  I 
w  her  real  name.  I  mean,  how- 
ever, the  lady  we  «aw  at  the  Mu- 
seum and  whom  you  say  you  saw 
at  the  Opera.* 
.    '  You  can't  see  her  face.' 

*  No,  but  I  recognize  her  gait 
Very  few  young  ladies  can  mount 
steps  so  gracefully  as  she  is  doing.' 

]^erton  was  visibly  agitated. 

'  Do  you  really  care  for  this  girl, 
Frank?' 

'  Don't  ask  me.  I  am  quite  in 
love  with  her.' 

Now  this  was  truly  astonishing 
to  Davenport.  It  was  something 
altogether  foreign  to  his  scientific 
habite  of  mind.  No  amount  of 
medical  lore  would  give  him  an  exr 

Elanation.    'It's  an  ultimate  fact,' 
e  murmured  to  himself, '  and  we 
must  puzzle  away  at  it.' 

'  Something  must  be  done,  and  be 
done  quickly,'  said  Egerton,  'or 
else  the  tide  in  the  a&irs  of  men 
will  have  ebbed  altogether.    Help 


me,  Davenport,'  he  added,  ahnost 
piteously. 

'  I  will,  old  fellow,'  said  the  me- 
dical 'Have  you  got  that  ring 
with  the  antique  gem  ?' 

'  Here  it  i&' 

*  Do  you  mind  the  risk  of  losing 
it  for  the  chance  of  finding  out  aU 
about  the  sirl?' 

'  I  would  risk  it  a  hundred  times 
over.' 

'  Then  leave  it  on  the  balustrade 
and  come  this  wav.' 

The  ring  was  pUu^edon  thebalus- 
tnde,  and  Egerton  hastily  followed 
bis  friend  down  into  the  grounds. 

'Now  stop  a  bit,  Egerton,'  said 
Mr.  Davenport  '  I  don't  think  we 
can  be  observed  here;  butlwillsee 
what  I  can  make  out  with  the  help 
of  my  field  glass.' 

Oh,  those  field-glasses  and  tele- 
scopes 1  They  have  well-nigh  abo- 
lished obscurity  from  the  British 
Isles.  All  the  coast  line  is  swept 
b^  the  coastguard's  telescope.  All 
hiUs  are  watched  by  gamekeepers' 
l^lasses.  Lonely  lovers,  wandering 
m  unfrequented  solitudes,  you  little 
imagine  what  powerful  optical  in- 
strumente  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  you  1 

'  Yes,'  murmured  Davenport, 
'  she  is  on  the  terrace — she  is  walk- 
ing along ;  now  I  call  that  a  really 
gracious  walk—the  sunlight  on  the 
gem  will  probably  strike  that  acute 
eye  of  hers— she  is  moving  towards 
the  balustrade— she  is  going  to 
take  up  the  ring;  yes,  no,  yes,  no, 
yes— now  she  is  examining  it  Put- 
ting it  on  her  finger,  I  declare — 
that  is  coming  it  rather  strong. 
All  over  with  your  ring,  old  fel- 
low. Your  pretty  girl  has  turned 
petty  laroener,  has  put  it  into  her 
pocket  and  walked  off.  She  ought 
to  be  searched,  as  they  wanted  to 
search  you  at  Munich.' 

'I  suppose  we  had  better  wait 
till  they  come  down  and  then  ask 
whether  they  have  found  a  ring.' 

'  Not  a  bad  card,  but  still  there 
is  a  better  card  to  play.  It  is  a  case 
of  winning  or  losing.  I  must  disap- 
point you,  old  fellow.  We  bad 
better  not  meet  them,  but  dodge 
about  until  they  are  gone.' 

As  so(m  as  they  were  gone  they 
mads  inquiries  atj  the  lodges,  and 
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fbtind  that  no  lost  article  had  been 
left  there  that  moinisg. 

'  Now,  old  fellow,  I  haye  only  one 
word  to  say  to  yon,'  said  Mr.  DaTen« 
port;  'for  the  next  few  days  or 
weeks  keep  a  sharp  look-ont  on  the 
second  colnmn  of  tne  "  Times." ' 

In  fire  days'  time  his  eye  alighted 
on  an  advertisement  in  the  second 
colnmn:  'Fonnd  in  the  Horticnl- 
-  toral  Gardens,  an  antiqne  ring  with 
gem.  The  owner  can  recover  it,  on 
identifying  it,  at  loo,  Oromwell 
Bnildings/  The  reader  learned  in 
localities  will  perceive  that  I  have 
given  a  non-existent  nnmber. 

He  fonnd  out  that  Lady  Har- 
binger lived  here.  He  called  one 
morning  at  two  and  sent  np  his 
card.  As  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  a  lovely  girl,  mnsio  in  hand, 
was  about  to  escape  through  the 
door. 

Her  sapphire  eyes  met  his,  and 
she  coloured  up  deliciously.  '  Ah,' 
she  said,  'you  have  come  about 
your  ring.  I  could  not  help  hearing 
you  talk  about  it  at  the  Museum ;' 
—it  was  a  wonder  if  she  could  have 
helped; — ^'what  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  I  should  have  been  the 
person  who  discovered  your  loss  1' 

'Not  so  extraordinary,  perhaps, 
if  you  only  knew  all,'  thought  Mr. 
Egerton.  'A  most  extraordinary 
coincidence;  and  there  is  another 
one  still  more  extraordinary,  if  vou 
recollect;  I  had  the  honour  of  pick- 
ing np  your  handkerchief  in  the 
crush-room  of  the  Opera.' 

'  I  fancied  something  of  the  sort, 
but  I  was  not  sure,'  said  Lucy  Har- 
binger. 

'  You  are  fond  of  gems,  I  sup- 
pose?' said  Egerton. 

'  Yes ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be. 
My  uncle  left  me  a  little  cabinet, 
beautifully  laid  out  and  catalogued ; 
so  I  really  take  quite  a  professional 
interest  in  them. 

Just  then  Lady  Harbinger  en- 
tered—the widow  of  a  country  baro- 
net—an open-hearted,  kind  dowager. 
She  duly  put  Mr.  Egerton  through 
the  necessary  catechizing,  and  re- 
stored him  his  Pompeii  ring. 


Then  there  was  some  oouTorsa* 
tion,  and  it  was  presently  discovered 
that  Lady  Harbmger's  mother  had 
known  Mr.  Egerton's  aunt  intt^ 
mately.  Bat  so  It  commonly  is  in 
life.  The  snrfaoe  of  society  is  much 
smaller  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Put  any  two  people  together,  and 
they  are  sure  enough  to  discover 
common  acquaintance. 

'And  now,  Mr.  Egerton,  yott 
shall  see  my  cabinet;  and  I  have 
quite  a  collection  of  books  on  the 
subject^Mr.  King's  and  aU  the 
rest' 

It  was  a  pretfy  collection,  and  its 
money  value  was  considerable ;  but 
I  suppose  Lucy  did  not  look  upon 
it  in  this  point  of  view. 

'You  must  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  spent  money 
on  that  advertisement.  Lady  Har- 
binger/ said  Mr.  Egerton.  'Will 
you  kindly  let  me  know  what  I  am 
indebted  to  you,  besides  your  bound- 
leas  kindness?' 

'Oh,  you  must 'not  talk  abont 
that,'  said  Lucy.  '  The  pleasure  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  such  a 
ring  was  quite  worth  the  troubla' 

'  Then,  Miss  Harbinger,  you  must 
positively  do  me  the  honour  of  put- 
ting this  ring  in  your  cabinet  In 
my  hands  it  is  quite  lost;  but  it 
will  have  an  added  value  in  any 
collection.' 

And  he  more  than  ever  resolved 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  also 
offer  another  ring  of  a  much  plainer 
description. 

Witn  some  difficulty,  and  after 
some  visits,  Lucy  was  brought  to 
accept  that  particular  ring.  I  think 
it  not  impossible  but  she  will  accept 
the  other  ring  alsa  Mr.  Davenport 
must  take  a  fikvourable  view  of  all 
the  conditions,  as  he  proffers  to  be 
best  man.  But  this  is  only  a  frag- 
mentary story.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  usual  humdrum  of 
courtship,  settlements,  and  the  cere* 
mony,  but  only  with  a  set  of  certain 
odd  circumstimces  which  made  up 
a  sort  of  romance  in  South  Ken- 
sington. 
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OOIITXMFOEABT  BIOG&APRT. 


SEYEBAL  works  hftTo  recently 
appeared  of '  contemporary  bio* 
graphy/  by  which  we  mean  bio^ 

Siphy  or  antobiography  of  men  who 
▼6  occupied  some  space  in  the 
public  eye,  and  who  have  only  re-- 
cently  been  remoyed  from  ns,  or 
perhaps  are  still  among  ns.  Such 
works  of  biograjphy,  hovireyer  much 
they  may  lack  force,  shape,  or  lite- 
rary merit,  nererthdess  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  materials  from  which  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
our  wonderful  era  must  be  built  up. 
Yet  we  must  say  with  regret  that 
the  literary  workoiauship  of  some  of 
those  recent  biographies  is  deplo- 
rably bad,  so  much  so  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  fling  aside  the  works  in 
disgust  as  unworthy  of  perusal.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  do 
this.  Even  in  the  most  unpromising 
books  we  may  find  stray  para- 
graphs very  well  worthy  of  oeing 
rescued  from  oblition,  and  giying 
interesting  glances  into  Engli^  and 
foreign  interiors. 

We  cannot,  howeter,  give  even 
this  limited  recommendation  to  some 
of  the  biographies  that  we  see. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  thick  book 
giving  the  biography  of  the  late 
Henry  Hoare.*  Vie  nave  carefully 
looked  it  through  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  our  manner  is,  to  take  some 
of  the  cream  off  the  book.  But  you 
cannot  get  cream  from  skim-milk 
and  water.  We  have  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  cull  a  shigle  para- 
graph or  even  a  sinele  sentence 
from  the  life  of  Mr.  Scare  that  is 
worth  quotation.  This  is  a  great 
pity,  for  Henry  Hoare  had  a  strongly- 
marked  idiosyncrasy  of  his  own ;  and 
any  man  of  descriptive  talent  who 
knew  him  well  and  could  api)reciate 
bis  character,  could  have  given  us 
a  portraiture  of  one  who  had  much 

*  'A  Memoir  of  Henry  Hoare,  Esq., 
M.A.  With  a  Narratire  of  tlie  Church 
MorenientA/  Ac.  By  James  Bradlejr  Sweet, 
M.A.    RirlngtoiiB. 


picturesqueness  As  well  as  solid 
worth.  Mr.  Hoare  was  a  man  of 
considerable  mental  power  and  of  • 
great  activity:  a  most  earnest  and 
devout  churcnman,  who  loved  the 
Established  Church  with  passionate 
attachment,  and  spent  himself  and 
his  substance  on  her  behalf.  It  so 
happened  that  the  present  writer 
spent  a  day  in  Mr.  Hoare's  company 
Just  before  the  lamentable  and  ex- 
traordinary accident  which  caused 
bis  death.  He  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  of  a  railway  carriage^ 
and  his  head  came  in  contact  with 
a  telegraph-post,  causing  fracture  of 
the  skull.  The  occasion  referred  to 
was  a  public  festivity,  and  Mr. 
Hoare  and  the  writer  were  the  only 
fellow-guests  at  a  friend's  house. 
There  was  something  extremely 
simple,  kindly,  and  old-fashioned 
about  him.  A  great  deal  had  been 
done  to  spoil  him  by  making  him 
the  oracle  of  a  set,  but  he  was  un- 
spoilt ibr  all  that  He  made  a  great 
many  speeches  that  day,  one  of 
which  was  very  much  to  the  pur- 

C,  for  he  gave  the  good  cause  a 
ired  pounds,  and  would  give 
more  if  more  were  wanted.  But 
Mr.  Hoare  always  had  a  most  abso- 
lute delight  in  giving.  After  a  sub- 
stantial lunch  he  asked  for  his 
room  and  solemnly  retired  thither. 
He  came  back  for  the  early  cup  of 
tea,  and  told  us  he  had  taken  a  siesta, 
as  was  his  invariable  habit  We 
only  mention  this  as  Mr.  Sweet  tells 
us  that  it  was  his  habit  to  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  spend 
one  or  more  hours  in  writing.  We 
can  understand  this  superhuman 
habit  with  the  help  of  the  Biesta; 
but  without  it  Mr.  Hoare  would  be 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends, 
and  he  did  not  at  all  seem  the  sort 
of  man  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  remember  one  curious  bit  of  con- 
versation. He  had  alwaTS  been  a 
model  churchwarden,  aba  at  one  of 
the  church  congresses  he  had  said 
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that  if  people  did  not  pay  chnxoh 
latet  they  ought  to  be  '  qnodded/ 
and  he  would  '  quod'  them.  I  Ten- 
tnred  to  tell  him  thatthia  was  rather 
bard  language^  and  that  people 
tiiought  it  harsh.  In  reply  he 
ntterly  disolaimed  any  intention  of 
meaning  prison  by '  quod/  whioh  at 
least  showed  a  laudable  ignorance 
of  the  force  of  slang  expressions. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  giye  a  thousand  a  year  to- 
wards tj^t  magnificent  tower  of 
that  now  magnificent  chapel  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oambridge,  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  which  he  laid.  He 
expressly  stipulated  that  this  annual 
payment  was  only  to  be  while  he 
was  livingi  and  1^  his  death  this 
resource  failed  the  college  after 
two  years'  payments.  Peace  to  his 
honoured  memory  1  He  was  good, 
worthy,  useful ;  but  the  idea  of  ma- 
nufacturing a  big  book  about  him 
appears  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  in- 
congruous. 

In  some  respects  better,  but  in 
other  respects  immeasurably  worse, 
is  Mr.  James  Grant's  life  of  Sir 
George  Sinclair.*  This  is  a  pro- 
yoking  book.  Sir  Qeorge  Sinclair 
was  undoubtedly  a  remarKsble  man, 
and  the  book  contains  much  that  is 
very  readable  and  interesting,  but 
it  is  frightfully  marred  by  ignorance, 
stupidity,  ana  fulsomeness.  More 
craven  adulation  of  titled  people  we 
have  nowhere  seen.  Mr.  Grant 
quotes  a  duke  rather  than  a  baron, 
and  a  baron  rather  than  a  baronet, 
and  twaddle  by  a  titled  person 
rather  than  common  sense  by  a 
ooounoner.  There  was  a  clergyman 
of  high  social  mark  whom  many  of 
our  readers  may  recollect,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton Gray,  of  Bolsover  Castle, 
with  whom  Sir  George  Sinclair  cor- 
responded in  closest  friendship  and 
intimacy  for  yery  many  years. 
We  know  enough  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hamilton  Gray  to  be  able  to  say 
that  this  correspondence  must  have 
been  eminently  interesting  and  in- 
structive ;  but  we  are  not  favoured 
with  a  single  line,  while  the  merest, 
most  trivial  notes  of  men  of  title 
are  admitted.    It  would  be  easy  to 

*  '  Henunn  of  Sir  Geoi^  Sinclair,  Bart., 
of  UlbRter/     By  James  Grant,    Tinslej. 


point  out  some  lodicsrooa  enoars 
whioh  he  has  made ;  but  it  is  really 
not  worth  while  to  waste  powder 
and  shot  [on  such  a  poor  writer  as 
Mr.  Jamea  Grant,  amiable  and  well- 
meaning  as  he  may  be,  always  bar- 
ring his  idolatry  of  Debreti 

Yet  this  stupid  book  contains 
some  extremely  interesting  and  im- 
portant matter,  which  may  be  lost 
for  readers  who  throw  it  aside  in 
disgust  Sir  George  Sinclair  him- 
self, though  he  runs  a  danger  of 
being  made  ridiculous  by  undisoem- 
ing,  extravagant  panegyric,  had  all 
the  elements  of  a  good  man  and 
some  of  the  elements  of  a  great  man. 
There  are  a  few  letters  and  anec- 
dotes in  the  work  which  amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  perusal.  Lord  Byron 
spoke  of  Sinclair  as  being  the  pro- 
digy of  Harrow.  There  is  here  an 
interesting  anecdote  of  Byron,  how 
he  once  said  to  Sir  Robert  Aber- 
crombie, '  How  is  your  mother?  I 
very  well  remember  the  beating  sbo 
made  my  mother  give  me;  but  tell 
her  from  me  it  would  have  been 
well  for  me  if  they  had  been  many 
more.'  In  his  early  travels  the  fa- 
mous incident  befel  him  of  being  cap- 
tured a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Jena  was  fought,  and  being  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor  treated  him,  as  soon 
as  he  had  laid  aside  his  suspicions, 
with  great  good-nature,  asking  him 
what  classical  authors  he  was  read- 
ing. Sinclair  actually  pointed  out 
on  the  map  the  memorable  spot  of 
Jena  to  Napoleon.  This  remarkable 
occurrence  naturally  formed  one  of 
Sir  George's  stock  stories,  and  he 
had  to  tell  it  so  often  that  at  last  he 
refused  to  tell  it  any  more.  Sir 
George  represented  his  county,  and 
made  an  effectiTe  public  speaker,  as 
patriotic  as  Joseph  Hume  himself, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of 
fullest  intimacy.  There  is  in  this 
volume  an  interesting  account  of 
the  strange  malady  which  befel 
Lord  Glenelg.  Though  a  cabinet 
mimster,  and  a  great  favourite  in 
society,  he  suddenly  secluded  him- 
self from  the  public  for  ten  years, 
passing  most  of  his  time  in  his  chair 
gazing  upon  the  opposite  walL  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  once  more 
resumed  his  old  position,  full  of  life 
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and  energy  as  in  his  palmiest  days.* 
Some  of  the  letters  preserved  in  the 
Tolame  have  considerable  import* 
anoe.  For  instance,  we  have  several 
£rom  Oroker,  the  Mr.  Bigby  of  Dis- 
raeli's 'Goningsl^/  which  are  emi* 
nenUy  autobiographic.  They  give  a 
maoh  more  favonrable  view  of  him 
than  we  derive  from  Macanlay  and 
Disraeli  *  I  have  a  oonple  of  thou- 
sands a  year.  I  am,  therefore,  a  rich 
man.  I  spend  all  that  income,  little 
on  myself,  no  more  than  is  neceesary 
in  eating  and  drinking,  some  in 
charity,  and  all  the  rest  in  giving 
work  and  employment  to  the  various 
classes  of  persons  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  me.  My  wife  goes  every 
day  of  her  life,  for  two  or  three 
hours,  into  the  village.  She  visits 
the  sick  daily,  the  afiSicted  fre- 
quency, the  needy  as  much  as  she 
can.  I  help  her  by  encouragmg 
and  enablmg  her,  according  to  my 
means,  to  do  all  this.  But  what  can 
we  do  more?'  Before  leaving  the 
book  we  will  take  some  extracts 
from  it^  chiefly  from  letters  of  cele- 
brated persons,  which  have  a  place 
in  contemporary  history. 

Sir  Charles  WethereU.—*  He  was 
unique,  in  relation  to  his  dress  and 
his  deporbnent  No  Jew  old- 
clothesman  would  at  any  time  have 
given  half  a  crown  for  his  whole 
wardrobe.  He  was  never  known  to 
have  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  he  never 
wore  braoesy  his  aversion  to  them 
was  intense.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  persistent  hostility  to 
braces  was  that  he  had  constantly 
to  give  a  shrug  to  his  whole  body 
in  order  to  raise  his  nether  garments 
to  their  proper  position  on  bis  per- 
son. It  was  often  very  awkward 
when  witnessed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  repeatedly  called 
forth  bursts  of  laughter.' 

The  Queen  and  Bishop  Waldegrave. 
— 'I  remember  that,  some  years 
ago,  on  being  shown  by  the  Hon. 
S.  Waldegrave  a  magnificently- 
bound  volume  which  the  Queen  had 
given  him  for  a  present,  I  was  rather 
puzzled  to  know  how  the  insorip* 

*  We  ought  to  say  that  Lord  Glmelg's 
friends  Tehemently  impugn  this  alleged 
ftct.  We  retain  it  in  onr  text,  inasmuch 
as  a  rery  similar  case,  and  eren  more  re- 
markable, has  come  within  our  experience. 
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tion  by  her  Majesty  could  accord 
with  the  fact  which  it  expressed. 
The  inscription,  written  in  the 
Queen's  own  hand,  was— "To  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Waldegrave,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  from  his  affisc- 
tionate  cousin,  Victoria.*'  On  ai^- 
iog  the  late  most  excellent  bishop 
how  the  relationship  was  made  out, 
he  said  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  an  ancestor  of  his  married  a 
German  princess,  who  was  an  ances- 
tor of  Queen  Victoria,  and  that  hi 
virtue  of  that  marriage  her  Msjesty 
always  spoke  of  him  as  her  cousin.' 

A  Letter  from  Lord  D^erhy, — ^I 
delayed  thanking  you^  in  Lady 
Derby's  name,  for  the  geese  ai^ 
mountain  dew  till  I  could  tell  you 
that  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  a  party  who  have  been  sporting 
here;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  the  verdict  was  tri- 
umphantiy  in  their  favour.  The 
'*dew,"  especially,  was  thought  so 
highly  of,  that  I  should  take  it  ss  a 
favour  if  you  can  and  will  purchase 
for  me  a  case  of  the  same  quality, 
say  about  two  dozen  botties,  and  I 
will  pay  you  like  an  honest  man. 
Your  friend  Mr.  Gruneisen  is  an  ex- 
cellent man,  hut  he  writes  an  exe- 
crable hand.  .  .  .  Tlumks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  Lanca- 
shire distress.' 

Lord  Derby  on  the  Cession  of  Savoy. 
— *  The  last  forty-eight  hours  haTe 
completely  stripped  off  the  masks 
from  both  empror  and  king,  and 
have  shown  tnemselves  and  their 
motives  in  the  dearest,  if  not  in  the 
cleanest  point  of  view.  ...  I 
am  of  opinion  that  all  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  emperor  is  for 
ever  destroyed ;  and  that  we  must 
look  henceforth  to  the  necessity  of 
being  tiioroughly  prepared  tat  a 
rupture  with  him  whenever  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  position  make  it  his 
policy  to  come  to  an  open  quarrel.' 

Lord  Berhy  to  Sir  Qeorge  as  a 
Widower.--*  I  have  always  thought 
that  to  the  survivor  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  a  long  life  of  married 
happiness,  the  best  consolation,  next 
to  ue  conviction  of  the  assured 
happiness  of  the  departed,  must  be 
the  knowledge  that  m  the  course  of 
nature  the  separation  cannot  be  for 
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aT€iy  lengthened  period.  WhstoTer 
other  or  better  oomfoft  yon  ace 
capable  of  reeei^uig  nnder  rach  a 
b^aavvment^  may  Qe  giye  you,  vho 
oniy  can.' 

iMer  fr<m  Mr.  DiaraeU.'^'  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  a  comspondent, 
as  I  have  often  told  yoo.    I  am 
OTorworked,  otherwiae  I  should  be 
yery  glad  tooommanicatewith  yon, 
ot  all  men,  in  the  spirit,  and  bathe 
the  memory  sometimes  in  those  de- 
lidoQs  passages  of  ancient  songs, 
which  yoor  nnrivalled  sdiolanhip 
BO  beantifally  c(»nmands.    My  dear 
Mend  John  Manners  writes  to  me 
every  week,  now  he  is  shat  out 
from  Parliament,  and  expects   no 
retom ;  but  he  giTcs  mo  his  im- 
presrions  and  connsels,  often  the 
cleanr  for  his  absence  from  oar 
tnrNUent  and  ezdted  scene.  .   .   . 
On  Tnesday  will  commence  one  of 
the  most  imx>ortaBt   debates   that 
e^er  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Oommons.    I  shidl  leserre  myself, 
I  apprehend,  to  the  end.  It  wiU  last 
seirenil  nighto.    There  is  a  passage 
about  UMury,  which   haunts  my 
memory,  and  which  I  fancied  was 
in  Jnyenal,  but  I  could  not  lig^t  on 
it  as  I  threw  my  eye  oyer  the  pages 
yesterday.      Notwithstanding   our 
utilitarian  senate,  I  wish,  if  possible, 
that  the  noble  Boman  spirit  should 
sometimes  be  felt  in  theHoose  of 
Oommons,  expressed  in  itsown  mag- 
nificent tongue.  I  have  of  late  years 
yentosed  sometimeson  this,  and  not 
without  success.' 

From  Mr,  Carlyle  en  Lady  Sin* 
dair'B  death,  5^.—' "  It  is  the  way  of 
all  the  earth;"  yea,  and  has  been 
since  man  was  finrt  made.  And  yet 
there  ia  a  strange  origindlUy  in  it 
to  eyery  one  of  us  when  it  comes 
upon  him  in  its  course.  I  grieye  to 
think  how  sad  you  are.  Words  are 
yery  idle ;  so  are  wishes :  I  will  say 
no  more  on  thesul^eet  Time,  by 
degrees,  smooths  away  the  first 
asperities;  then  Death  has  a  kind  of 
bland  aspect,  most  sad  but  also  most 
sacrnd :  the  one  home  appointed  to 

'  I  am  still  kept  oyerwhelmix^y 
bnsy  here;  my  strengtiii  slowly  di- 
miniriiiag»  my  wodc  progressing 
still  mors  slowly— my  heart  really 
almost  broken.  In  some  sizor  eighi 


months — surely  not  longer  than 
eight'-I  hope  to  have  at  last  done: 
it  will  be  the  gladdest  day  I  have 
seen  for  ten  y^ars  back,  pretty  much 
the  one  glad  day  !  I  have  still  half 
a  yolume  to  do;  still  a  forioas 
stmggle,  and  tovr  deforce,  as  there 
have  beoi  many,  to  wind  matters  ap 
in  half  a  yolume.  Bat  this  is  the 
laait,  if  I  can  bat  doit;  and  if  health 
holds  out  in  any  &ir  measure,  I 
always  hope  I  can. 

'  Your  pamphlet  on  Napoleon  has 
neyer  come.  I  am  hf^ypy  to  agree 
entirely  in  what  you  say  about  that 
renowned  Oorsican  gentleman,  and 
about  his  sham  synonym  of  these 

E resent  times,  which  I  still  more 
eartily  dissent  from,  and  eyen  take 
the  liberty  of  despistng.  Probably 
notiiing  can  bo  written  upon  them 
that  will  do  much  good.  There  is 
sach  an  oatpouring  of  disloyal  pla- 
titudes sad  yooal  jdckassery,  of  eyery 
figure,  in  these  times,  as  quite  dis- 
gosts  one  with  the  pen  and  almost 
with  the  tongue  itself.  Farewell, 
dear  sir ;  may  your  pious  heart  soon 
oompose  itself,  and  be  able  to  say — 
what  Wisdom  has  in  all  dialects 
prescribed  since  Wisdom  first  was — 
*'  Good  is  the  wiU  of  the  Lord *' ' 

Oontinuing  our  unaoHaHle  yein  of 
disparagement,  we  canniit  say  that 
Lady  Eastlake's  Memoir*  of  Sir 
Oharles  at  all  satisties  our  notions 
of  a  biography  or  even  of  a  fairly 
good  memofr.  The  larger  part  of 
the  seoond  volume  of  Sir  Charles's 
writings  on  the  Fine  Arts  is  oocn- 
pied  by  this  Memoir.  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  probabljr  deseryea  mach  of 
the  same  praise  which  was  passed 
(m  Sir  Joshaa— that  his  books  made 
speaking  piotnres  and  his  pictures  a 
dumb  book.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, howeyer,  we  are  looking 
out  for  biographical  fads — anec- 
dote-mongering,  in  fact  There  is 
sometlung  intensely  classical  and 
correct  aUmt  him ;  but  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  la(^  of  imagi* 
nation,  of  romance,  of  eamestDees. 
When  Haydon  iustmeted  him  in 
painting,  and  doubtless  gaye  an  in- 

*  *  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Fine  Aits.  By  Sir  0.  L.  Emtlake, 
F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Ac  With  a  Memoir,  com- 
piled by  Lady  EasUnkc.'   London:  IliuTBy. 
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tense  intelleotoal  stimnltui  to  his 
mind,  a  coldness  ensued  because 
poor  Haydon,  more  suo,  did  not  re- 
fund moneys  borrowed;  and  when 
he  was  introdaced  to  the  great 
anatomist,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  his  cri- 
ticism was  that  he  was  the  mosi^gen- 
tlemanly  man  he  had  eyer  seen.  His 
parents  showed  great  good  sense  in 
withdrawingtheir  son  from  the  Ghar- 
tw-honse,aDd  when  they  clearly  saw 
ti>e  bias  of  his  mind  in  permitting 
him  to  follow  it.  Eastlake  was  also, 
fortunately,  able  to  go  abroad  and 
obtain  that  art  -  education  which 
English  skies  and  English  schools 
oould  not  give  hiin.  In  Greece  ho 
met  the  '  Maid  of  Athens '  and  her 
sisters.  '  They  are  not  remarkably 
beautiful  but  interesting  and  lady- 
like.' In  society  Sir  Charles  became 
a  great  man  and  Tisited  various 
great  houses.  He  kept  a  diary,  but 
it  is  of  too  private  a  nature  to  admit 
ci  publication.  We  are  permitted, 
however,  to  obtain  glimpses.  Here 
is  positively  a  new  anecdote  of 
Slydney  Smith :— '  The  other  day  he 
had  some  business  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  while  talking,  without 
knowing  who  the  people  all  were, 
some  person  handed  a  paper  to  him 
on  which  was  written—"  The  gen- 
tleman you  are  speaking  to  is  the 
Lord  Mayor  Elect."  He  said  he 
instantly  thought  of  the  Roman  am- 
bascador  to  Carthage  who  was  sud- 
denly shown  an  elephant,  and,  to 
the  disappointment  of  all,  betrayed 
no  emotion.'  He  confirms  the  gene- 
ral opinion  about  Macaulay.  '  Ma- 
caulay,  though  always  worth  listen- 
ing to,  is  such  an  indefatigable  ' 
talker  that  few  of  the  rest  could  say 
much.  He  is  never  long  on  one 
subject,  but  goes  off  on  the  slightest 
faint  or  association,  especially  if 
suggested  by  another.  The  effect  is 
curious.'  We  certainly  think  that 
it  was  an  intellectual  ^aw  ia  Ma- 
caulay that  he  was  so  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  associaticn  of  ideas.  It 
was  difficult  to  strike  any  deep 
stratum  in  his  mind  when  he  was 
always  flying  off  at  one  tangent  or 
another.  Here  is  something  about 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince : — 

The  Queen. — '  The  perfection  with 
which  my  imagination  soon  endowed 
her  Majesty  was  a  most   agreeable 


ifoice,  and  a  pronunciation  of  English 
fit  to  be  an  example  for  all  her  sub- 
jects. If  you  were  to  hear  it  with- 
out seeing  the  speaker,  you  would 
associate  with  it  a  musical  ear  and 
a  consummate  education,  but  oom« 
bining  with  the  impression  of  femi- 
nine taste  that  of  the  consciousness 
of  power.' 

The  Frince  Consort—'  The  Prince 
had  desired  Mr.  Eastlake  to  wait  on 
him  at  Buckingham  Palace.  It  was 
the  first  time  Mr.  Eastlake  had  seen 
his  royal  highness,  and  as  a  pamter, 
he  may  be  excused  for  a  painter's 
remark-*namely,  that  "the  Prince 
stood  in  a  strong  light  which  showed 
his  beautiful  face  to  great  advan- 
tage." On  this  occasion  the  Prince 
discussed  the  object  and  plan  of  the 
Commission ;  Mr.  Eastlake  occasion- 
ally making  objections  when  he 
thought  them  necessary.  "  Two  or 
three  times  I  quite  forgot  who  he 
was— he  talked  so  naturally  and 
argued  so  fJEurly."  The  Prince  did 
not  sanction  the  employment  of 
German  workmen  even  for  subordi^ 
nate  labours,  and  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  in  all  that  beloxiged  to 
practical  dexterity,  the  Eoglishman 
took  the  lead  of  the  foreigner.  .  .  . 
The  Prinoe  immediately  presented 
Mr.  Eastlake  to  the  Queen,  but  acted 
himself  as  cicerone,  taking  her 
Majesty  from  one  side  to  the  other 
with  eager  interest.' 

Sir  Charles  was  very  intimate 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  gives  a 
highly-favourable  view  of  that  much- 
abused  statesman.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  mind  highly  akin  to 
Sir  Kobert's.  After  he  had  pub- 
lished his  edition  of  '  Eugler's 
Handbook,'  by  which  he  will  always 
be  generally  known,  he  found  that 
the  statesman  had  fully  mastered  its 
contents. 

We  are  thankful  that  Earl  Rus- 
sell has  prefixed  to  his  'Speeches 
and  Despatches '  an  autobiogra- 
phical introduction."  Their  ten- 
dency will  be  to  considexiibly  elo* 
vate  Lord  Russell  in  public  estima- 
tion; and  perhaps  Lord  Russell 
required  a  little  elevating.     It  is 

*  '  SelectioDf  from  Speeches  of  Earl  Ras- 
sell,  1817  to  184T,  and  from  De>patches, 
1859101865.  With  IntroducUons.'  Two 
Tola.     Lwigmaiis. 
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iiDpossible  not  to  feel  gympathy 
"With  a  man  who  Bays, '  I  have  com- 
mitted  many  errors,  some  of  them 
grofia  blunders. ...  My  capadl^,  I 
have  always  felt,  was  very  inferior 
io  that  of  the  men  who  have  at- 
tained in  past  times  the  foremost 
place  in  onr  Parliament,  and  in  the 
councils  of  onr  soTereign/  and  yet 
who  can  point  to  *  the  reff ard  and 
faTourable  interpretation  of  my  mo- 
tiYes  which  I  have  heard  expressed 
by  my  generous  opponents,  from 
the  days  of  Lord   Gastlereagh  to 
those  of  Mr.  Disraeli.'    There  is  a 
feeling  postscript,  expressing  a  due 
meed  ot  reyerence  for  the  character 
of  the  late  Loid  Derby.    Lord  Rus- 
sell, with  amiable  garrulity,  gives 
us  some  anecdotes  of  his  early  days, 
and  he  also  elucidates  some  import- 
ant pdnts  in  public  history.   From 
his  youth  up  he  has  been  a  marked 
man  among  the  marked ;  he  had  a 
seat  in  Pariiament  before  he  came  of 
age;  he  was  with  Wellington  within 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  con- 
Tersed  with  Napoleon  at  Elba.    He 
gives  a  full,  ungrudging  testimony 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Duke^s  cha- 
racter, and  his  wonderful  force  and 
coolness  in  moments  of  the  deepest 
peril.    Here  is  a  touching  incident 
which  relieves  the  waste  of  political 
strife.   Lord  Russell  does  not  vouch 
for,  but  be  fully  credits  the  anec- 
dote :  '  When  Grattan's  friends  were 
assembled  round  his  bed,  the  dying 
patriot  paid  to  them, "  Don't  be  bard 
upon   Gastlereagh— he    loves  our 
country." '    It  is  added,  that  when 
Lord  Gastlereagh   heard  of  these 
words  of  his  great   opponent  he 
burst  into  tears.    Lord  Rutseli  has 
an  affecting  mention  of  the  great 
sorrow  of  Ganning  when  so  many 
deserted  him  on  the  Gatbolic  quf  s- 
tioD,  includiDg  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
eventually  carried  the  measure.  No 
amount  of  explanation,  no  disco- 
vered political  information,  effectu- 
ally clears  away  the  dark  stain  of 
obliquity  on  Peel's   career.     The 
question  was   asked   whether  the 
office  had  been  filled  up.    The  an- 
swer was  the  monosyllable  *  Tes ;' 
but  pronounced  in  such  a  tone  ot 
mingled  scorn,  anger,  and  grief,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  heart  of  him  who 
uttered  it  were  breaking  with  vexa- 


tion and  disappointment  Lofd 
Russell  explains,  and  justifies,  the 
perpetual  ostracism  of  Lord 
Brougham  from  ofllcial  life.  All 
Brougham's  vast  powers  were  neu- 
tralised by  his  want  of  judgment, 
which  prevented  any  party  from 
giving  him  their  confidence,  and  hf 
a  forgetfalness  of  triiat  he  himself 
might  have  been  saying  or  doing  just 
before.  We  will  only  say  that  mr 
would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  any 
amount  of  speeches  and  deepatcbea 
for  something  more  of  Losd 
Busaell's  autobiography. 

STBAT  K0TB9  ON  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Mudie  advertised  the  other 
day  a  list  of  sixty  new  books.    The 
number  of  new  books  is,  of  course, 
ffreatly   beyond   this,  but  he  evi- 
dently thought  that  he  ought  t» 
direct  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  at   least  sixty  of  them.     'Of 
making  many  books  there  is  no 
end,'  but  of  this  mortal  life  there 
is  a  speedy  one,  and  so  we  must 
lay  out  well   the  time  which  to 
some  of  us  is  our  only  estate,  and 
to  all  of  us  the  most  important 
part  of  it    The  mere  gluttony  of 
tXK>ks  of  our  literary  Helluos  is  a 
great  mistake;  the  man  who  does 
nothing  but  read  cannot  read  to 
much  good  effect     The  world  of 
books  is  like  the  world  of  waters; 
we  cannot  but  stand  on  the  shore 
and  de6ne  a  course  for  ourselves, 
and  try  to  steer  into  some  sort  of 
harbour  or  other.    If  we  can  sketch 
out  some  sort  of  map  of  the  vast 
^Bxpan6e,  and  mark  out  the  different 
lines  of  intellectual  effort,  and  watch 
the  general  drift  and  current  of 
knowledge  and  opinion,  it  is  as 
much  as  one  in  these  busy  daya 
can  really  hope  to  do.    The  Peri- 
patetic looks  into   a  good  many 
fx)oks,  it  is^  his  nature  so  to  do 
and  he  had  some  thought  of  com* 
piling  an  Index  Expurffatorius,  con- 
cerning which  he   would   say  to 
people  about  to  read  '  don't.'    Only 
the  difficulty  occurs  to  him  that 
that  would  be  a  way  of  advertising 
the  bad  books.    80  be  wiU  take  a 
constructive    method,    and,   most 
genial  of  critics,  will  try  only^ 
mention  good  works.  Sometimes  he 
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attempts  to  deal  with  snoh  books 
in  some  detail,  bat  sptUiU  %nclusu$ 
iniquis,  he  will  only  drop'  sundry 
hints,  bat  on  the  verbum  sap,  prin- 
ciple. 

We  hardly  thought,  that  after 
Dean  Stanley's  'Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine' there  would  yet  be  room 
for  another  similar  work.  Yet  the 
*  Aob  Boy  on  the  Jordan  '*  may  not 
imfittingly  be  olassed  in  the  same 
category.  Mr.  Macgregor  has  done 
i^gypt  and  Syria  even  as  the  Dean 
has  done  them ;  and  though  he  has 
not  done  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  he 
has  explored  the  '  rivers  of  Damas- 
cus '  as  only  a  man  in  a  canoe  could 
explore  them.  And  though  he  has 
not  the  finished  literary  style  of  the 
Dean,  yet  there  is  throughout  the 
Tolnme  a  spice  of  personal  daring 
«nd  adventure  whicn  gives  a  keen 
interest  to  lir.  Macgregor's  clear, 
unaffected^  picturesque  narrative. 
Many  of  us  saw  at  the  exhibition 
cf  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fand 
one  of  the  series  of  Bob  Boy  canoes ; 
there  is  a  full  explication  of  it  here ; 
«nd  the  Canoe  Olub,  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  commodore,  will 
more  and  more  commend  itself  to 
genuine  aquatic  tastes.  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor is  the  great  original  canoeist, 
with  the  solitary  good  fault,  so  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  of  being  a  little 
too  careless  and  adventuresome. 
This  led  to  his  capture  on  Lake 
fiooley  0  the  waters  of  Merom  *)  by 
the  Araos  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and  if  Mr.  Macgregor  is  not  more 
carafal  in  future  he  may  not  get  off 
so  easily  as  he  did  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  awe  oP 
our  expedition  to  Abyssinia  was  not 
onfelt  eyen  by  those  ignorant,  law- 
less tribes.  Mr.  Macgregor  has  be- 
lore  now  given  us  some  very  in- 
teresting accounts  of  his  travels  with 
'the  young  lady,'  as  his  faithful 
dragoman  Hany  called  the  canoe, 
but  he  has  now  altogether  taken 
higher  ground.  He  comes  before 
us  as  a  geographer  and  as  an  illus- 
trator of  Scripture,  and  in  each 
direction  he  attains  to  very  high 
honours.  The  critic*s  work  be- 
comes   genial    and   easy   enough 

*  <  Rob  Hoy  on  tlie  Jordan,  Nile,  Red 
Seji,  and  Oeiine«aret,'  kc  By  J.  Miio- 
gragor,  M.A.    Murray. 


when  he  has  little  else  to  do  than 
shower  pleasant  epithets.  This  is  not 
a  book  to  be  lightly  borrowed  from 
the  library  and  glanced  at,  but  to  be 
bought,  to  be  read,  to  be  referred 
to. 

Now  that  Mr.  Froude  has  con- 
cluded his  history,  there  is  no  his- 
torical work,  of  which,  at  least,  our 
own  land  is  the  subject,  that  can  in 
any  degree  compete  with  Mr.  Free- 
man's '  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest' As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
another  generation,  Mr.  Freeman 
will  stand  fax  ahead  of  Mr.  Froude. 
Mr.  Freeman  gives  us  the  third 
Tolume  of  his  history  about  a  year 
after  the  publication  of  his  second, 
a  case  of  literary  industry  well 
worth  noting.  Now  we  yehemently 
exhort  our  readers  to  procure  and 
study  Mr.  Freeman's  work.  If  they 
have  not  read  the  previous  volumes, 
they  may  nevertheless  commence 
with  the  present,  which  has  a 
history  of  its  own.  As  a  prepara- 
tion for  it  they  cannot  do  better 
than  read  Lord  Lytton's  noble 
novel  of  '  Harold,'  which  Mr.  Free- 
man repeatedly  mentions  with  re- 
spect The  reiskder  will  find  much 
that  is  discouraging  about  the 
Tolume.  Mr.  Freeman  is  pedan- 
tically precise  in  his  Early  English 
orthoKraphy,  speaking  of  Eadward, 
Egbricht,  and  so  on;  his  notes 
bristle  with  Latin  and  Early  Eng- 
lish; he  has  an  Appendix  of  two 
hundred  pages,  which  few  English 
readers  will  care  to  discuss,  unless, 
indeed,  the  section  relating  to  the 
fiayonne  tapestry.  Our  advice  to 
the  well-beloved  reader  is  to  skip 
all  this,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
to  skip  a  word  belonging  to  Mr. 
Freeman*s  main  narrative.  For 
he  has  with  infinite  pains  con- 
structed a  narrative  of  a  portion 
of  our  national  history  which  is 
indeed  a  tbundation  of  all  subse- 
quent history — a  portion  which 
hitherto  has  been  ignored  or  has 
been  read  defectively  or  amiss.  He 
will  find  that  history  put  forth  with 
a  force,  eloquence,  plcturesqueness, 
and  keen  historical  insight  difficult 
to  be  surpassed  in  any  literature  of 
any  nation.  This  volume  is  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  year  io66«  the 
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Annus  Mirabilis  of  Englkh  hiBtory. 
It  witnessed  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Ck)nfe6Sor,  laid  to  rest  within 
bis  new  foandatioD,  hardly  then 
completed,  of  Weetminster  Abbey  ; 
he  describes,  as  few  but  himself 
oonld,  Edward's  awfnl  prophecy  of 
the  evils  coming  on  Eogland,  and 
the  fiery  comet  that  awoke  fearful 
apprehension  all  over  Europe. 
Edward  leaves  his  throne  to 
Harold,  annulling  his  former  be- 
quest to  William  of  Normandy,  and 
Harold's  accession  is  ratified  in  the 
Witan  by  the  free  choice  of  a  free 
peopla  Then  he  takes  up  the 
history  of  William  of  Normandy, 
and  gives  his  probable  version  of 
the  transactions  between  William 
and  Harold,  when  Harold,  thrown 
on  the  French  coast  by  shipwreck, 
awore  on  the  bones  of  the  saints  to 
meet  Wil  liam  in  war  in  order  to  secure 
his  liberty  or  life.  Then  we  have 
the  invasion  of  England  by  his  evil 
brother  Tostig,  with  Harold  Hard- 
lada  of  Norway,  the  last  Scandi- 
navian invasion  until  Alexandra, 
Princess  of  Wales,  came  and  took 
all  our  hearts  by  storm.  The  great 
battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  is  fought, 
the  invading  chiefe  are  slain,  and 
the  remaining  Northmen  are  gra- 
ciously allowed  to  go  homewards 
in  their  beaked  ships.  Three  days 
afterwards,  whOe  Harold  is  at  high 
banquet,  a  fleet  messengcnr  from 
Bossez  arrives  and  tells  him  that 
William  has  effected  his  landing 
and  is  harryine  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword.  Harold  moves 
south wurd,  although  he  has  lost 
so  much  of  the  strength  of  his 
anny  in  the  great  victory  at  Stam- 
ford Bridga  He  takes  up  a  strong 
position  at  Senlao,  the  true  name 
of  the  locality  of  the  so-called  battle 
of  Hastings,  which  was  the  site  of  the 
Abbey  and  town  of  Battle,  from 
Hastings  about  some  seven  miles. 
The  great  battle  is  told  once  more, 
with  more  accuracy  but  not  with 
more  energy  than  by  Lord  Lytton. 
After  the  defeat  comes  that  finding 
of  the  body  of  Harold,  which  art, 
poetry,  and  romance  have  duly  cele- 
brated, by  a  weak,  loving  woman, 
when  all  else  had  failed.  It  was 
buried  without  sepulture  beneath 
A  huge  cairn  of  stones  on  the  steep 


of  Hastings,  where  his  great  ahadov 
seemed  to  haunt  and  guard  the 
English  coast,  until  it  was  bocne 
off  to  his  own  shrine  at  Waltham, 
while  the  Conqueror  was  crowned 
at  the  Abbey  amid  the  wild  glaie  of 
houses  blazing  around. 

This  is  the  yearns  sfcory  which 
Mr.  Freeman  has  to  tell  in  his  third 
volume,  and  which  he  tells  as  it  has 
never  been  told  before.* 

We  have  always  entertained  amd 
have  ex  pressed  in  these  pages  an 
opinion    that    emigration    is    the 
greatest  of  all   remedies,  the  di- 
vinely-appoiuted   remedy    for    the 
evils    of  our   social    state.      The 
great  vessels  which  are  now  lying 
useless  could  not  be  moxe  profitably 
employed  than  in  conveying  emi- 
grants, and  Government  might  act 
more  justly  in  giving  loans  to  honest 
emigrants  than  to  disloyal  Irishmen. 
One  of  the  most  admirable  and  use- 
ful books  connected  with  the  great 
subject  of  the  day   is   Mr.   Fox 
Bourne's  wOTk  on   'Our  Ooloniea 
and  Emigration't    He  brings  to- 
gether at  one  glance  a  full  view  of 
all  our  colonies,  and  adds  tables 
that  are  replete  with  necessary  in- 
formati(m.    The  book  will  be  highly 
useful  to  the  intending  emigrant 
and  to  all  who   take  a   patriotic 
interest  in  these  imperial  qaeBti<ms. 
The  literary  merit  of  the  work  is 
very  considerable.     It  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
work,  and  within  a  narrower  com- 
pass possesses  greater    complete- 
ness. 

We  have  met  with  two  admirable 
4)ooks  on  language,  to  the  scope  of 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do 
justice  within  our  narrow  limits, 
but  which  we  would  not  willingly 
leave  unmentioned.  Each  book  haa 
apparently  a  simple  and  humble 
aim,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  manifest  utility  of  each^ 
When  Dr.  Arnold  was  ooce  appoint- 
ing a  Lower  Master  at  Rogby,  he 

•  *  The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
of  Enghmd,  the  Causes  and  its  Krtults.* 
By  Edwaid  A-  Fi'eeroan,  M.A.  Vol.  HI. 
OzfonJ :  at  the  Claivndon  Press. 

t  'The  Stoiy  of  our  Colonies:  wltir 
Sketches  of  their  Piwent  Couditiott.'  By 
H.  K.  Koz  Bourne.  London :  Jama  Hogg 
aod  Son. 
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thought  at  first  that  a  man  of  low 
attainments  would  do;  but  he  re- 
viewed his  opinion,  and  said  he 
must  have  a  learned  man  to  teach  a 
simple  subject  well.  You  may  detect 
a  scholar  even  when  he  is  teaohing 
a  simple  subject  siwply,  just  as.  a 
mere  note  is  often  sufficient  to  show 
much  of  a  man's  tone  and  character. 
We  can  testify,  both  of  Mr.  de  Le- 
vante  and  of  Mr.  Hood,  that  they 
are  capable  of  much  more  than  such 
books  as  these.  The  books  may  be 
confidently  recommended  as  of  great 
utility.  Mr.  de  Levante  compiains, 
with  great  reason,  that  young  people 
are  not  sound  in  orthography  and 
that  foreigners  fail  in  orthoepy/ 
that  is,  cannot  make  the  English 
pronunciation.  To  all  such  his 
Dook  will  lend  effectually  guidance. 
He  often  reminds  us  of  William 
Cobbett,  who  delighted  to  find  &lse 
grammar  in  king's  speeches  or  the 
speeches  of  bit^hops  and  statesmen. 
!But  bad  grammar  is  sporadic.  Gob- 

♦  *  Orthoepy  and  0)thography  of  the 
English  Language.*  By  i^y.  E.  R.  De 
Levante.     J^ongmana. 

'The  Rules  of  Khymps:  a  Guide  to  Eng- 
lish VfniiicHtion.  With  a  Comp?ndious 
Dictioiiaiy  of  Hhymes/  By  Tom  Hood. 
James  Hogg  and  2^n,  York  btreet. 


bett  deUghied  to  dwell  on  the  etrora 
of  Lindley  Murray,  and  we  may  at 
least  smile  at  the  affected  purism  of 
Cobbett,  who  certainly  could  not  un- 
derstand idioms.  We  have  looked 
with  mnoh  pleasure  through  Mr. 
de  Levante's  book,  and  consider  it 
a  real  addition  to  educational  litera- 
ture. 

Mr.  Tom  Hood  is  so  accomplished 
a  master  of  the  art  of  rhyme  that 
we  necessarily  listen  with  respect 
to  his  explication  of  the  mechanism 
of  his  art.  Scattered  through  his 
book  are  some  gems  of  pure  criti- 
cism, as  in  his  remarks  on  that 
rare  and  difficult  art  of  song- writ- 
ing, and  his  true  notion  that  Moore 
owed  much  of  his  success  this  way 
to  his  musical  knowledge.  His 
work  will  go  far  to  arrest  what  he 
calls  the  Ainericanising  of  our  lan- 
gpiage.  Mr.  Hood  is  careful  to  ex- 
pLua  that  he  is  only  dealing  with 
the  form  of  poetry,  and  that  verse  is 
but  its  A  B  0.  But  all  literary 
excellence  must  be  based  upon  that 
ABC. 

But,  as  we  said  just  now,  books 
are  multiplying  very  fast  on  ns. 
We  shall  later  attempt  to  classify 
them,  with  notices  of  some  selected 
specimens. 


SPRING    TIME. 

APPLE  blossoms  fisilling  sweet 
In  a  rosy  rain, 
With  your  breath  my  darling  greet, 
Shed  a  splendour  for  her  feet 
Comes  she  here  again. 

Bh-ds  that  on  the  branches  sing, 

Blossom-tufts  among, 
Stint  not  in  your  carolling, 
She  should,  even  as  the  Spring, 

Brim  your  hearts  with  song. 


Flowers  that,  springing  in  the  night, 

Take  the  hues  of  mom, 
Cluster  round  her  dewy-bright. 
Thrilling  with  a  new  delight 

Of  her  coming  bom. 
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Where  the  branches  interlace 

In  a  flush  of  green, 
Oh,  to  look  upon  her  &ce ! 
Oh,  to  mark  her  Dryad  grace 

And  her  gracious  mien  I 

Brighter  eyes  or  bluer  ne'er 

To  the  light  awake ; 
And  the  glooms  the  glosses  snare. 
In  the  ripples  of  her  hair, 

And  its  glory  make. 

Fresher  is  she  than  the  day 

When  the  leaves  are  new, 
Daintier  than  the  buds  of  May, 
When  the  greening  branches  sway. 

And  the  buds  are  few. 

Fall  then,  blooms  in  rosy  rain, 

Birds,  your  sweetest  sing, 
Flowers,  you  blossom  not  in  vain. 
For  my  darling  comes  again — 

Comes  embodied  Spring ! 

William  Sawyer. 


TUBNING-POINTS  IN  LIFE. 


ANY  one  who  baa  arrived  at  that 
era  of  his  own  history  in  which 
Memory  more  than  Hope  governs 
the  horizon  of  haman  life — who  ana- 
lyses  the  motives  and  muses  on  the 
events  of  his  own  life-story,  and 
who  learns  to  watoh  with  intense 
human  interest  that  drama  of  life 
which  day  by  day  is  unfolding  in  all 
the  relationidiipsthat  surround  him, 
will,  I  thinks  understand  the  phrase 
which  I  have  set  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  and  the  line  of  tfaiought  indi- 
cated by  the  phrase.  Bat  a  man 
must  have  some  self-knowledge, 
some  self-insight,  before  he  can  <us- 
passionately  review  his  own  history. 
A  man  cannot  see  his  blunders 
while  he  is  placing  bis  game;  but 
when  the  game  is  very  nearly  over 
he  can  see  little  elae  except  his 
blunders.  And  yet  he  may  have 
played  a  very  fair  game  after  alL 
And  it  is  a  truth  in  military  science 
that  no  battle  is  fought  without 
blunders,  and  the  goodness  of  gene- 
ralship practically  consists  in  the 


comparative  fewness  of  blnndexs. 
It  is  very  touching  to  see  such  re- 
nowned statesmen  as  Earl  Russell 
and  the  late  Sir  James  Graham— men 
who  zealously  contended  during 
their  political  career  for  the  abso- 
lute indefeasibility  of  their  conduct— 
as  the  shadows  darken,  confess  can- 
didly the  number  and  greatness  of 
their  blunders.  And  if  calm,  medi- 
tative introspection  is  rare,  it  is 
something  still  more  difficult  to 
understand  others^  to  do  justice  to 
them,  to '  put  yourself  in  his  place,' 
to  forget  rivalries  and  feuds  in  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation.  Really  to 
do  so  is  a  mixed  moral  and  intel- 
lectual achievement  of  a  somewhat 
high  order.  First  of  all,  man  has 
the  sense  of  novelty,  the  desire,  ever 
unsatistied,  to  see,  or  hear,  or  do 
something  fresh.  Then  intelligent 
admiration  succeeds  the  mere  sense 
of  wonder.  Men  desire  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  that  pervade 
the  world  of  matter  and  the  world 
of  mind  around  them.    Then  oomos. 
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higher  still,  I  think,  in  the  scale,  the 
jhcttlty  that  interests  man  in  the 
human  interests  that  surround  him. 
On  the  intellectual  side  this  faculty 
onahles  him  to  grasp  by  mental 
acts  the  shifting  panorama  of  his- 
tory and  the  poetry  and  passion  of 
life,  and  on  the  moral  side  it  gives 
him  sympathy  and  gumption,  and 
the  desire  to  act  jastly,  charitably, 
and  purely — ^to  do  all  the  good  he 
esn  in  all  the  ways  he  can  to  all  the 
people  he  can. 

Besides  this  conscious  feeling  of 
having  blundered,  and  the  w^le- 
some  humility  such  a  feeling  should 
inspire,  there  will  eesue  on  any  such 
retrospect  the  feeling  that  there 
have  been  great  '  turning-points  in 
life.'  Some  of  these  blunders  will 
certainly  be  connected  with  some 
of  these  turning-points,  and  some  of 
these  turning-points  will  connect 
themselves  with  the  very  reverse  of 
blunders,  that  is,  with  what  has 
been  best  and  worthiest  in  our  im- 
perfect lives.  But  many  of  them 
will  be  odd,  strange,  inexplicabla 
After  eliminating  all  that  can  be  ex- 
plained as  the  legitimate  results  of 
certain  practical  lines  of  conduct,  it 
is  still  remarkable  how  large  a 
realm  in  human  life  is  occupied  by 
what  is  simply  and  atisolutely  for- 
tuitouSb  Ajid  this  presence  of 
chance  cannot  really  De  a  matter 
of  chance.  So  far  from  that,  it  is, 
I  believe,  part  of  the  constitution 
of  things  under  which  we  live. 
•fust  as  we  live  in  an  order  of 
nature,  where  the  seasons  succeed 
each  other,  not  in  mere  arithmetical 
order,  but  in  all  sweet  variety,  so 
events  do  not  succeed  each  other 
according  to  a  oleariy-deKned  sys- 
tem of  causation,  but  with  a  liabi- 
lity to  the  constant  recurrence  of 
what  is  accidental  and  fortuitous. 
Probably  all  the  phenomena  of 
human  life,  as  of  nature,  are  re- 
ferable to  law ;  but  still  it  would  be 
wearisome  work  to  us,  constituted 
as  we  are,  to  watch  all  the  unvaried 
sequences  of  order.  Instead  of  that 
we  only  vaguely  see  the  vague 
skirts,  the  vast  shadowy  forms  of 
such  laws,  and  most  things  below 
the  skies  remain  as  uncertain,  uncex^ 
tified,  transitory  as  the  skies  them- 
selves.   And  this  weird,  fortuitous 


realm  is  doubtless  ordered  for  the 
best>  and  is  no  mystery  to  the  great 
Lawgiver,  although  His  laws  are 
inexplicable  to  us,  and  are  to  us 
as  confused  as  the  rush  and  roar  of 
complicated  machinery  when  first 
from  the  sweet  south  we  enter  the 
grim  establishments  of  those  master- 
ful northern  manufBusturers. 

There,  that  will  do  I  I  have  been 
as  didactic  and  speculative  as  I 
durst^  or,  indeed,  as  I  can  be  on 
these  problems,  which  are  almost  as 
baffling  to  the  mind  as  the  notions 
of  space  and  infinity.  But  as  I 
have  be^  speaking  of  the  fortuitoug, 
let  us  mark  off  clearly  a  set  of  cases 
peculiarly  likely  to  be  Cimfounded 
with  it  A  man  finds  a  watch  upon 
the  ground.  This  was  Palsy's 
famous  illustration,  which  has  a 
regular  pedigree  in  the  histoiy  of 
literature.  You  remember  the  story 
of  the  absurd  Cambridge  undergra- 
duate who  mijDBd  up  Paley's  Argu- 
ment of  Design  with  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  commenced  his  ex- 
amination paper  with thequeer  hypo- 
thesis, '  If  twelTC  men  find  a  watch.' 
But,  to  employ  this  used-up  teleo- 
logical  watch  once  more,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  fortuitous  event,  whether 
the  man  seeks  to  restore  the  watch 
to  its  owner  or  forthwith  appro- 
priates the  same.  To  one  man  the 
watch  will  be  an  overmsstering 
temptation,  and  he  will  pocket  it ; 
to  another  the  watch  will  be  desti- 
tute of  the  least  power  of  exciting 
temptation,  aed  he  would  imme- 
diately deposit  it  with  the  town 
crier.  The  result,  in  either  case,  is 
simply  the  result  of  a  man's  dispo- 
sition, character,  and  antecedent  his- 
tory. The  ssme  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pens under  much  more  difficult  and 
complicated  circumstances.  A  man 
makes  a  certain  decision,  and  in 
after-life  he  is  spoken  of  as  having 
made  such  a  very  wise  or  unwise  de- 
cision ;  or  it  is  said  that  in  a  certain 
emergency  he  acted  with  such 
vigour,  or  promptness,  or  justness, 
or  the  reversa  Now  what  I  wish 
to  deny  altogether  is  the  apparently 
fortuitous  character  of  such  trans- 
actions. The  whole  previous  life, 
so  to  speak,  had  been  a  preparation 
for  that  particulsr  minute  of  mo- 
mentous action.  It  was  a  sum,  duly 
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met  up,  giTiog  tbe  resnlt  in  par- 
ticnlar  figures.  The  practical  force 
of  theeeccMiBidenLtioDeiseTideDt.  A 
man  is  dismisetd  bis  ship  for  drunk- 
enness. It  seems  a  eharp  penalty. 
Yes,  but  the  intoxication  was  not  a 
fortuitous  event.  Th^e  must  have 
heea  a  en  Kendo  series  of  ungentle- 
manly  acts  culminating  in  this 
punibhable  mit-demeanour.  A  wo- 
man runs  away  with  her  groom; 
but  what  a  progressive  debasement 
of  heart  and  mind  there  must  have 
been  before  all  culture  and  gentle 
associations  are  forgotten  I  A  man 
18  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  at 
the  bar  of  some  tribunal.  There 
are  a  crowd  of  witnesses  to  character. 
He  has  not  a  witness  who  would 
have  thought  him  capable  of  such 
an  act  Yet  his  mind  had  been 
familiarised  with  such  acts,  and  pro- 
bably nis  practice  with  acts  only 
just  evading  the  character  of  trans- 
gression against  positive  law.  It 
often  happens,  also,  that  extenuating 
circumetanotrs  are,  in  truth,  aggra- 
Tating  droumstances.  And  this 
may  stiggest  a  consideration  on  the 
character  of  scruples.  Bishop  Tem- 
ple has  a  sermon  on  the  subject, 
and  when  I  read  it — and  also  when 
I  heard  it  preached  by  one  of  his 
admireis  as  his  own — 1  thonght 
tiie  treatment  very  unsatisfiictory. 
Scruples  are  ofitn  tedious,  tiresome 
things,  mere  matters  of  anise  and 
cummin.  And  yet,  though  their 
absolute  importance  may  be  little, 
to  some  minds  their  relative  im- 
portance is  very  great  Scrupks 
are  often  the  advanced  outposts  of 
conscience.  Sometimes  they  are  out- 
posts which  command  the  dtadeL 
when  the  outposts  fiUi,  one  by  one, 
there  is  often  no  use  at  all  in  de- 
fending the  ciiy.  The  lines  are 
drawn  round  it  and  it  must  foil. 
Which  things  are  an  allegory.  As 
oonsequeuts  have  their  antecedents, 
80  apparently  fortuitous  acts  have 
their  anterior  order. 

When,  therefore,  I  speak  of  turn- 
ing-points in  life  I  mean,  first,  those 
eveiits  which  undoubtedly  have  a 
fortuitous  character,  though  this  is 
perhaps  more  apparent  than  real ; 
and  Ltxt,  those  events  which,  though 
they  may  f^eem  fortuitous,  are  dis- 
tinctly nothing  of  the  sort;   and 


thirdly,  tiiose  stages  and  crises  in 
individual  history  when  a  ma»,  no- 
lena  voUnu,  is  obliged  to  take  his 
line,  and  when  net  to  take  a  line  is 
the  most  distinct  line  of  all,  t.  e., 
whether  a  man  vnll  get  married,  or 
take  to  a  profession,  or  practically 
decides  that  he  will  not  marry  and 
will  not  take  to  a  profession.  In 
human  histoiy,  from  time  to  time, 
these  turning-points  emerge.  Men 
tell  us  so,  and  we  see  it.  We  all 
know  how  Shakespeare  says  that 
thcffe  IS  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune.  That  turning  of  the  tide 
is  frequently  dramatic  or  even  tragto 
enough.  So  we  have  heard  of  per- 
sons cut  off  by  the  tide  and  left 
stranded  on  some  rock  out  at  sea. 
The  hungry,  crawling  foam  reaches 
the  feet,  the  knees,  the  loins,  the 
breast,  the  lips.  There  is  the  death- 
agony  of  apprehension.  Then  sud- 
denly the  water  recedes.  It  is  the 
turn  of  the  tide.  The  romance  is 
told  of  such  unlooked-for  safety, 
but  those  erect  no  tablets  who  perii^. 
We  sometimes  see  something  analo- 
gous to  this  in  life.  Once  nothing 
aucoeeded,  but  now  everything  turns 
to  gold.  Once  they  drew  all  blanks, 
now  the  prizes  are  all  before  them. 
As  the  Yankee  panon  said,  'So 
mote  it  be.' 

Sometimes  circumstances  purely 
fortuitous  have  coloured  and  in- 
fluenced a  whole  lifetime.  I  have 
met  with  two  instances  of  this  in 
my  reading  within  the  last  week  or 
two.  The  other  day  I  was  within  a 
magnificent  library—a  library  that 
belonged  to  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  that  England  has  ever 
known.  It  has  grown  with  choice 
accretions  since  it  came  into  its 
present  owner's  hands.  I  took 
down  a  tall  thick  folio,  bound  in 
vellum  —  su<di  books  with  such 
coverings  its  owner  loved — ^and 
opened  the  volume  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, which  contained  the  dialogue 
with  Trypho.  I  read  that  remai^- 
able  paseage  in  which  Justin  re- 
counts to  his  chance  companions 
the  truest  and  strangest  of  all  pas- 
sages of  his  history.  One  day  he 
had  been  musing  on  the  seashore 
when  he  veas  accosted  by  an  aged 
and  benevolent  stranger,  who  Ten- 
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tilled  to  ask  him  the  Dtttnre  of  his 
medttalioDB.  JoatiQ  expiaioed  to 
him  how  he  was  musing  on  the 
philosophers;  but  his  new-ibiuid 
oompanioa  asked  him  whether  he 
knew  aught  about  the  prophets. 
Then  ensued  the  oonyersation  which 
determmed  the  tenour  and  com- 
plexion of  all  Justiu's  future  life. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  may  have  bad 
such  rare  eseasoos  of  converse  with 
gifbed  minds,  which  have  been  as  an 
open  uaame,  to  open  up  whole 
realms  of  thought  and  truth  which 
otherwise  might  have  eluded  our 
sphere  of  observation.  I  noticed 
the  other  instance  in  Mrs.  Gordon's 
interesting  little  book  ref^pecting 
her  illustrious  father.  Sir  David 
Brewster.  On  the  very  threshold 
of  his  great  soientiQo  researches  his 
sight  began  to  fail  him.  He  had 
every  reason  to  fear  that  his  eyes 
must  go;  and  in  his  case  most 
earthly  good  would  have  fiuktd 
with  his  fidling  vision.  Then  some 
one  told  him  that,  for  such  cases, 
the  great  suigeon,  6ir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  recommended  a  particular 
pfeeoription.  It  was  a  yery  simple 
one,  common  pnuff  being  the  chief 
ingredient  He  took  it,  and  was 
completely  cured.  Years  after  8ir 
David  met  Sir  Beiyamin ;  but  Sir 
Benjamin  was  surprised  at  the 
matter,  and  said  the  prescription 
was  none  of  his. 

Now  let  us  take  some  illustrations 
from  life ;  and  truly  that  was  a  true 
saying,  that  though  arguments  are 
pillars  yet  illustrations  are  the 
windows  that  let  in  the  light 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  mo- 
ment in  which,  at  a  family  conclave, 
there  is  a  choice  of  school  or  college 
iB  a  very  important  tumiog* point 
of  life.  It  is  remarkable  on  how 
slight  a  hinge  the  ohuioe  turns — 
what  a  slight  impulse  settles  the 
qoestioin.  Unfortunately  the  mat- 
ter is  often  settled  the  wrong  way. 
There  are  some  boys  for  whucn  the 
pttblio  school  is  the  very  thing.  It 
lA  especially  the  thing  for  those  boys 
who  are  adapted  by  nature  for  our 
English  public  life.  It  develops 
the  mind:  it  forms  the  manners: 
it  carries  the  boy  suooeflsfnlly  on  in 
his  work:  it  surrounds  him  with 
ftJands  who  often  form  a  phalanx 


around  him  on  whose  shoulders  he 
is  earned  onward  to  prosperity  and 
eminence.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  boys  who  are  peculiarly 
fitted  for  home  education,  or  the 
gentlest  training  abroad.  They 
have  delicate  flowers  of  character 
and  feeling  which  would  blossom 
in  the  shade,  but  are  withered  in 
the  glare  of  sunshine.  Cowper's 
misery  at  Westminster  has  been 
often  reproduced  in  his  sensitive- 
ness, if  not  in  his  genius.  I  have 
a  hearty  love  of  Eton  and  Eton- 
ians. But  take  some  obtuse  youth 
of  eighteen,  who  has  never  re- 
ceived the  individual  separate  at- 
tention which  he  has  required — who 
has  been  slowly  shumed  through 
class  after  class  without  attaining 
to  its  level  of  attainment — on  whom 
the  distinctive  advantages  of  tho 
place  have  been  almost  altogether 
thrown  away,  and  he  has  gained,  I 
grant  you,  good  manners— that  is 
the  never- failing  acquisition  which 
Eton  always  gives  her  sons — but 
otherwise  the  early  years  of  his 
life  have  been  almost  irretrievably 
wasted.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  man 
on  whom  careful  patient  training 
would  have  wrought  eveiythiog 
that  could  be  wrought  on  a  poor 
limited  nature ;  but  now  if  he  can 
get  into  the  army  or  smuggled  into 
a  family  living,  it  is  the  only  use  to 
which  he  is  susceptible  of  being 
put. 

Similarly  as  to  college.  A  ma& 
goes  to  a  certain  college  because  his 
fother  Wis  there  before  him,  or  be- 
cause his  uncle  had  a  fellowship 
there,  or  because  some  paltry  scho- 
Isrohip  is  attached  to  his  native 
county.  But  a  knowing  Oaoi- 
bridge  tutor  would  say,  'That  is 
just  the  man  for  Trinity/  or  a 
knowing  Oxford  tutor,  '  That  is 
just  the  man  for  Christ  Church, 
or  just  the  man  for  Balliol.'  Why 
should  you  send  a  hard-reading 
man  to  Exeter  or  an  indolent,  dressy 
man  to  Balliol?  Why  should  a 
gentleman  be  sent  to  the  drinking 
smoking  set  of  a  'fast,'  which 
means  a  slow  college?  and  why 
should  not  some  wavering  natures 
be  developed  into  something  better 
by  the  best  collegiate  influences? 
All  over  the  world  the  square  peg 
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goes  into  the  loandbole.ancl  viceversd. 
There  is  soooethmg  very  odd  aboat 
men  at  small  ooUeges,  bat  as  the 
Trinity  man  said,  aooording  to  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen, '  They,  too,  are  God's 
oreatnres.  A  man  will  go  to  his 
little  college,  where  yon  might  live 
in  a  university  town  for  a  dozen 
years  without  knowing,  and  like  it, 
and  stand  up  for  it,  and  consider  it 
the  epitome  of  the  world,  as  some 
men  stand  up  for  Christ  Church  or 
Balliol,  and  others  for  Trinity  and 
St  John's. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  instances 
of  'turning-points'  in  our  social 
life  around  U9.  Li  professional  life 
we  often  find  anecdotes  of  success 
that  are  Terr  good,  and,  what  can- 
not always  be  said  of  good  stories, 
very  well  guaranteed.  There  was 
a  London  curate  sitting  one  day  in 
bis  yestry,  yery  much  after  the 
manner  of  his  order.  These  London 
curates  are  sometimes  a  sort  of  re- 
lieving officers.  They  often  sit  an 
hour  a  day  in  the  vestry,  distribat- 
ing  dispensary  tickets  or  orders  for 
soup  and  flannel,  or  writing  down 
the  names  of  poor  people  who  may 
be  in  some  dire  distress  and  on 
whom  they  intend  to  oedl.  If  you 
want  to  have  a  five  minutes'  chat 
with  this  sort  of  parson  you  know 
when  and  where  to  find  him.  There 
came  a  tap  at  a  certain  vestry  door, 
and  the  curate  shouted  his  '  come 
in,'  with  full  belief  that  there  was 
another  Irish  pauper.  A  gentleman 
came  in,  who  asked  after  the  aris- 
tocratic and  well-known  rector. 
The  curate  explained  that  his  rector 
was  out  of  town,  bat  that  he  him- 
self would  be  very  pleased  to  do 
anything  he  could  for  him.  The 
gentleman  hummed  and  hesitated, 
but  at  last  explained  his  business. 
It  so  happened  that  he  was  the 
patron  of  a  valuable  living  which 
had  just  fallen  in,  and  knowing 
nothing  about  clergymen,  he  had 
called  to  ask  the  rector  whether 
he  knew  any  one  oa  whom  the 
presentation  would  be  fittingly  be- 
stowed. The  curate  was  no  fool. 
A  turning-point  had  come.  He 
saw  he  had  a  chance,  and  he  took 
it  He  said  there  was  an  indi- 
vidual, whom  modesty  prevented 
him  from  naming,  who   was  ad- 


mirably qualified  for  a  good  livinn. 
The  ingenuous  shamefacednesB  wm 
overcome,  and  the  euiate  gave  ample 
evidence  that  he  had  worked  long 
and  arduously.  He  dropped  into 
a  very  good  living,  zatber  to  the 
disgust  of  the  rector,  who  would 
have  liked  better  to  have  given  it 
to  some  of  his  own  bdongings.  I 
remember  another  lucky  hit  It 
was  that  of  a  clergyman  meeting 
withaLordChanc^lor.  The  Chan- 
celkir  was  not  Lord  Hatherley,  bat 
it  was  a  predecessor  of  his  in  no 
very  remote  degree.  The  parson^ 
he  was  a  tutor  at  one  of  the  Oxford 
collegea—was  a  very  early  riser, 
and  80  was  the  Lend  ChancelJ<NC 
It  so  happened  that  they  were 
visiting  together  at*  the  same 
country-house.  They  met  one 
fresh  early  morning  in  the  library 
when  all  the  rest  (rf  the  world  was 
drowned  in  sleep.  This  similarity 
led  to  a  long  conversation,  in  which 
other  similarities  of  taste  and  feel- 
ing were  developed.  The  result 
was  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  gave 
him  a  capital  living.  There  is  a 
great  difference  among  Lord  C9uui- 
cellors.  Such  a  Chancellor  as  Lord 
Westbury  did  not  caie  for  his  nuali 
church  patronage,  and  brought  in  a 
bill  which  enabled  him  to  g^  rid  of 
it  Other  Chancellors^  however,  are 
truly  'grasping'  about  it,  if  one 
may  use  that  unpleasant  term. 
The  fact  is.  Chancellors  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  hold  ecclesiastical 
patronage.  Livings  axe  not  the 
proper  prises  to  be  given  away 
in  recollection  of  electioneering  con- 
tests or  sharp  legal  businesses. 

The  readers  of  thoee  somewhat 
mendacious  volumes  Lord  Oamp- 
beirs  '  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lors '  will  recollect  the  sudden,  un- 
expected turns  by  which  great  law- 
yers have  trod  to  fame  and  fortune. 
I  often  think  of  a  great  advocate, 
rising  up  to  take  advantage  of  bis 
first  chance ;  and  feeling  as  if  his 
wife  and  children  were  tugging  at 
his  robe  and  exhorting  him  to  do 
his  best  Then  nearly  every  doctor 
in  good  practice  has  his  story  of  days 
when  he  had  no  practice  at  all,  and 
of  the  lucky  ineidents  which  brought 
him  into  the  notice  which  he  de- 
served. Much  may  be  said  of  varioaa 
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other  pnnoits  in  life.  I  onoe  knew 
a  man  who  got  into  Parliament 
ihrongh  the  rimple  accident  of 
meetiDg  a  man  on  the  steps  of  the 
Oarlton  Club.  This  man  said  that 
he  was  going  to  try  for  a  borongh 
on  the  great  Buff  interest,  and  be 
wanted  another  man,  a  Bnff,  like 
himself,  bnt  a  better  talker,  to  try 
along  with  him,  and  he  woald  stand 
all  the  expenses.  The  two  Bafb 
were  dnly  returned.  If  you  believe 
Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  genins — 
I  don't— that  it  is  great  natural 
ability  accidentally  turned  into  a 
particular  direction,  then  every 
career  of  great  intellectual  emineDce 
has  been  accidentally  determined  by 
the  stress  of  some  turning-point  in 
lifa  A  lucky  incident  determined 
the  career  of  that  great  prehite  and 
acute  thinker,  BishopHerbert  Marsh* 
If  you  don't  know  much  about 
Bishop  Marsh,  just  turn  to  that 
volume  of  the  British  Museum 
library  where  his  works  are  en- 
rolled; or,  better  still,  in  that 
learned  mass  of  annotation  with 
which  Bir.  Mayor  has  supplemented 
the  publication  of  the  Baker  MS.  on 
8t.  John's  College.  Herbert  Marsh 
wrote  German  with  the  force  and 
futility  of  a  native.  He  published 
in  that  language,  in  1800,  'The 
History  of  the  Politics  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  .  .  .  containing 
a  Narrative  of  the  attempt  made  by 
tiie  Britifih  Government  to  restore 
Peace.'  This  history  was  based  on 
antheDtic  documents,  which  showed 
that  the  French,  and  not  the  Bri- 
tish, were  the  authors  of  the  war. 
Its  publi<»tion  did  our  oouutry  a 
signal  service  at  the  time.  You  will 
still  find  many  ignorant  writers  who 
insist  that  Pitt's  glorious  continen- 
tal wars  were  quite  a  mistake,  and 
altogether  unnecessary.  I  would 
<Mily  advise  them  to  go  to  their 
books  aud  study  the  materials  of 
authentic  history.  Pitt  sent  for 
Marsh,  and  'gave  him  some  five 
hundred  a  year  until  he  should 
give  him  a  bishopric  Another 
Slnstrious  EDglishman  ow^  his 
fortune  to  that  evil  gemns  of 
Europe,  Napoleon.  When  that 
monster  of  selfishness  and  cruelty 
was  caged  id  the  ^Bellerophon,'  and 
the  vessel  lay  in  Plymouth  ttound. 


at  the  latter  end  of  that  memorable 
July—oh,  what  a  midsummer  was 
that  for  our  England  I— a  young 
painter  took  boat  day  by  day,  ana 
hovered  about  the  vessel  for  every 
glimpse  of  the  captive.  Every 
evenmg,  about  six,  Napoleon  used 
to  appear  on  the  gangway  and 
make  his  bow  to  the  thousands  who 
came  out  to  see  him.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  Napo- 
leon divined,  and  approved  of  the 
artist's  intention.  So,  Charles  East- 
lake  made  a  good  portrait,  and 
from  it  constructed  a  large  paint- 
ing of  the  Emperor,  for  which  the 
gentlemen  of  Plymouth  gave  him  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  sent  it  to 
Bome,  and  made  the  fortune  of  the 
future  President  of  the  fioyal  Aca- 
demy. 

Marriage  is  unquestionably  as  de- 
cided a  turning-point  in  human 
destiny  as  can  be.  It  is,  however^ 
a  turning-point  which,  least  of  all, 
should  be  left  to  mere  blind  chance. 
Yet  mere  blind  chance  often  rules 
the  result  Everybody  now  recol- 
lects how  Lord  Byron  staked  on  a 
toes  up  whether  he  should  make  his 
offer  to  Miss  Milbanke  or  not  Mr. 
Grant  asserts  that  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish duke  now  living,  who  wrote  the 
following  letter,  when  marquis,  to  a 
friend  with  whom  he  had  agreed  to 
inspect  some  carriages  in  Long 
Acre:  '"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
meet  me  to-morrow,  to  go  to  Long 
Acre  to  look  for  a  carriage.  From 
a  remark  made  by  the  duke  fhis 
&ther]  to-day,  I  fancy  I  am  going 
to  be  married."  Not  only  had  the 
marquis  left  his  father  to  choose  a 
bride  for  him  and  to  make  the  other 
necessary  matrimonial  arrange- 
ments ;  but  when  the  intimation  was 
made  to  him  by  the  duke  that  the 
future  marchioness  had  been  fixed 
on,  he  seemed  to  view  the  whole 
affair  as  if  it  had  been  one  which 
did  not  concern  him  in  the  least' 
We  have  a  similar  anecdote  of  ihe 
late  Duke  of  Sutherland :  '  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
a  Mend  of  his  found  him  leaning 
carelessly  over  the  railing  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  in  St  James's 
Park,  and  throwing  crumbs  of  bread 
to  the  ducka  His  friend,  surprised 
to  see  him  at  such  a  place,  and  so 
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engaged,  within  two  houxB  of  the 
appointed  time  for  his  marriage 
to  one  of  the  first  women  in  Eng- 
land—-one  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
of  the  Howards  flowed --exclaimed, 
"  What,  you  here  to-day !  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  be  married  this 
morning  V"  **  Yes/'  was  his  answer, 
given  with  the  most  perfect  fton- 
chalance,  and  throwing  a  few  more 
crumbs  to  the  duoks,  without  moving 
from  the  raiUng  on  which  he  was 
leaning — "  yes,  I  believe  I  am." '  I 
should  hope  that  sensible  men  do 
not  often  leave  the  choice  of  a  wife 
to  be  determined  in  this  indetermi- 
nate way.  Nor  yet,  I  hope,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession—more  especially  if  that  pro- 
fession is  the  Church.  I  see  that  a 
set  of  gentlemen  are  now  trying, 
vehemeotly,  to  release  themselves 
from  the  shackles  of  their  ordina- 
tion vows.  They  say,  in  effect,  that 
they  were  young ;  that  they  were  inex- 
perienced ;  that  they  have  seen  what 
they  have  liked  better;  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  liberty  of  another 
choice.  I  offer  no  opinion  on  this 
reasoning.  But  it  is  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  every  one  of  these 
considerations  would  equally  apply 
to  a  claim  to  be  released  from  mar- 
riage. Milton  set  forth  the  whole 
daim  in  his '  Tetrachordon.'  Tet  this 
is  a  length  to  which  any  legislature 
would  decline  to  go. 

Every  now  and  then,  in  hist(H7, 
or  in  the  history  of  literature  and 
science,  we  find  some  striking  his- 
torical instance  of  turning-points  in 
life.  On  such  ground  we  see  how  a 
scandal  about  a  bracelet,  or  the  pro- 
hibition of  a  banquet,  wrought  a 
revolution,  and  precipitated  a  dy- 
nasty. Look  at  literary  or  scientific 
biography.  Think  of  Grabbers  timo- 
rously calling  on  Edmund  Burke, 
and  inducing  him  to  look  at  his 
poetry.  I  have  no  doubt  but  Burke 
was  very  busy.  But  with  lightning 
glance  he  looked  over  the  lines,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  real  genius  was 
there.  When  Orabbe  left  the  states- 
man, he  was  a  made  man.  Burke,  ever 
generous  and  enlightened,  had  made 
up  his  nund  to  take  care  of  him.  Or 
look  at  Faraday.  He  was  only  a 
poor  booksellers  poor  boy,  working 
nard  and  honestly,  bat  disliking  his 


employment  and  mspued  with  a 
pure  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  bad 
managed,  somehow  or  other,  to  hear 
the  great  chemist,  Humphry  Davy, 
at  the  Royal  Institati(m  ;  and,  with 
trembling  solicitude,  he  sends  him 
a  fair  copy  of  the  notes  which  he 
had  made  of  his  lectures.  The  re- 
sult is  that  Michael  Faraday  re- 
ceives an  appointment  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  lays  the  foundation 
of  his  splend  id  and  beneficent  career. 
Looking  back  to  the  past,  that  was 
a  great  moment  in  the  life  of  Co- 
lumbus, when,  resting  on  a  sultiy 
day  beneath  the  fierce  Spanish  sun, 
he  asked  for  a  drink  of  cold  water  at 
a  convent  door.  The  prior  entered 
into  a  oonyersation  with  him,  and — 
struck  by  his  appearance,  and  after- 
wards by  the  magoiftcent  simplicity 
of  his  ideas — ^gave  him  the  intro- 
ductions he  so  sorely  needed ;  and 
thus  Columbus  gave  to  Castile  and 
Aragon  a  new  world. 

And  greater  than  any  merely  na- 
tional event  of  outward  honour  and 
importance,  a  more  wondrous  turn- 
ing-point in  life,  is  that  when  some 
gieat  thought,  some  great  discovery 
has  first  loomed  distinctly  before 
the  mind.  One  of  Mr.  Hugh  Mao- 
millan's  admirable  works  reminds 
us  of  such  a  '  moment.'  Seventeen 
years  ago,  late  one  afternoon,  a 
hunter,  led  by  the  (diase,  came  to  a 
secluded  spot  in  a  forest  on  a  slope, 
four  thousand  feet  high,  of  the  range 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  There,  to  hk 
astonishment,  he  beheld  vast  dark- 
red  trunks  of  trees  rising  for  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  in  the  air, 
dwarfing  all  the  surrounding  forest^ 
whose  tops  were  still  aglow  in  the 
sunset  when  darkness  bad  fallen  on 
all  meaner  growths.  Thus  was  dis- 
covered the  WtUingtonea  gigantea  of 
Oilifomia,  the  most  splendid  addi- 
tion of  this  generation  to  natural 
history.  You  may  walk,  you  may 
even  ride  on  horsehack  through  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  Those  alive 
are  between  two  and  three  thousand 
years  old,  and  iho^  prostrate  may 
have  lain  for  thousands  of  years  and 
have  been  thousands  of  years  old 
when  they  fell.  The  huntsman  who 
first  beheld  them  hastened  away, 
as  one  enchanted,  to  tell  the  mav- 
Tellous  story,  and  was  not  believed 
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until  repeatiBd  Tints  and  meatare- 
ments  had  been.  made.  There  is  an 
eminent  American  writer  who  con- 
aiders  that  there  are  two  moments 
which  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  in- 
tellectual history  of  OUT  race.  One 
of  them  was  when  Gktlileo  for  the 
first  time  looked  through  the  first 
telescope,  and  the  phases  of  Voqus 
and  the  moons  of  Jupiter  whispered 
to  him  the  idea  of  myriad  space 
peopled  with  myriads  of  worlds  like 
our  owD.  A  second  such  '  moment ' 
was,  when  a  large  quantity  of  fossil 
bones  and  shells  was  placed  before 
tiie  aged  Buffon  for  inspection.  To 
his  amazement  he  found  that  these 
remains  corresponded  with  no  known 
remains  of  living  creatures  of  the 
earth.  In  a  moment  there  came 
before  the  old  man's  mind  the  vast 
idea  of  infinite  time,  peopled  with 
other  creations  besides  our  o^m. 
*  Filled  with  awe,  the  old  man,  then 
oyer  eighty  years  of  age,  published 
his  discovery.  In  a  kind  of  sacred 
frenzy,  he  spoke  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  prospect,  and  prophesied  of 
the  future  glories  of  the  new  science, 
which  he  was,  alasl  too  old  to 
pursue.'  Only  the  other  day  we 
nad  a  splendid  seienti&c  generali- 
zation, which  Mr.  Charles  Eingsley 
thinks  will  work  a  new  era  in  bio- 
geology.  Dr.  GarpBDter  im  his '  Re- 
port of  the  Dredguig  Opentions  of 
the  "  Lightning," '  M^a  ttet  '  The 
globeigerina  imud  is  not  merely  a 
chalk  formation,  but  a  ocmtinuation 
of  tlie  chalk  formation ;  so  that  we 
may  be  said  to  be  t^iU  Uving  in  the 
age  of  chcdV  Yes,  layer  by  layer, 
the  live  atomies  are  laying  the  floor- 
ings of  a  new  coatiBe&^  whieh  we 
shall  not  see.  It  ia  a  sablicoe 
thought  Periupa  atffi  mom  inte- 
resting are  his  diseweriea  ef  abun- 
dance of  active  life  te  down  m 
depths  where  alt  the  phzloeoptaRi 
had  considered  that  life  was  impos- 
sible, thus  checking  the  seemingly 
most  final  and  authoritative  duci- 
fiions  of  science.  Well,  the  philoso- 
pher may  take  a  lesson,  may  take  to 
heart  the  first  and  humblest  lesson 
of  science,  to  look  on  all  opinions  as 
in  solution,  all  hypotheses  as  tenta- 
tive; and  if  some  of  our  scientific 
luminaries  become  a  little  more 
modest  and  a  little  less  dogooatic,  it 


will  be  a  wonderful  era  in  their  own 
lives  and  a  special  blessing  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. 

Thenaccidentaare  tummg-pmnts, 
which  may  bring  you  to  a  sudden 
pause — ^to  a  dead  wall.  There  are 
many  accidents,  fifttal  accidents, 
which,  humanly  speaking,  n)isi;ht  be 
avoided  by  taking  things  quietly.  For 
instance,  I  almost  wish  we  had  a  sta- 
tistical account  of  the  number  of 
people  wlio  have  dropped  down  dead 
through  running  to  catch  the  train. 
1  saw  in  a  provincial  paper  the 
other  day  a  very  queer  account  of 
a  man  attending  his  own  inquest ! 
A  coroner's  jury  had  been  sum* 
moned  to  hold  an  inquiry  respecting 
the  end  of  some  deceased  person. 
One  of  the  jurymen  so  summoned 
was  rather  late.    He  and  his  fellow- 

i'nrors  were  to  meet  at  a  public- 
louse.  From  the  door  of  the  hostel 
they  watched  him  hastening  very 
fast  and  presently  running.  Sud- 
denly he  dropped.  They  hastened 
to  fasm,  but  found  that  life  was  alto* 
gether  extinct.  The  coroner,  a 
shrewd,  busy  man,  s^gested  that 
as  they  were  all  them  it  would  be 
as  WS&  if  they  empanelled  another 
jurjMMH  and  held  both  inquests  at 
the  same  fitting.  Thia  was  done; 
and  wiUhsn  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
poor  fsHow's  proceeding  to  attend 
the  znqasat,  an  inquest  was  held 
upon  himself^ 

Then  as  ta  the  morality  of  our 
l^eme.  It  was  an  old  Greek  Sophist, 
Prodicus  by  name,  one  of  a  boily 
wbom  we  thinir,  despite  Mr.  Grote, 
1»  be  justly  enough  abused,  who 
g»re  us— Xenophon  tells  the  story 
— that  beautiful  fable  of  the  Choice  of 
Serooles,  which  has  been  repeated  in 
nasiy  forms  and  in  many  languages. 
It  has  been  beaotifuUy  repro  Inced 
by  Mr.  Tennyson,  when  lone  (E  )ne 
tells  'many-fountained  Ida'  of  the 
choice  of  Paris,  when  he  turned 
away  from  Athen6  with  her  wisdom 
to  Aphrodite  with  her  lova  Pytha- 
goras took  the  letter  Y  as  the  symbol 
of  human  life : 

<  Et  ttbl,  qcue  Sdmios  didozli  Uten  ramo*. 

Pbbbiub 

The  stem  of  the  letter  denoted  that 
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put  of  hnoun  life  dnriug  which 
ohuaoter  i>  still  nntnined ;  tha 
righthjtnd  bnneb,  the  fliwr  of  the 
two,  reproMotB  the  path  of  Tirtne, 
the  other  that  of  tim.  As  one  of 
the  commtphttow  n^t, '  The  tuusj 
took  tDightiij  with  the  andenta.' 
Then  is  a  oTearlj-deOned  tnniing- 
point  in  life  tor  jon  I  Of  sooh  '  tnni- 
ing-pointa'  I  hare  here  endeaTourad 
iogiv^aotMacat  at  rationale.  My 
tbeina  is  that  most  of  them  an  to  li« 


eliminate!]  from  the  ostalogna  of  Um 
ooDtinf^ent  and  the  accidental,  is 
being  the  legilimale  effect  and  pio- 
dnet  of  ehaiaeter;  and,  noxt,  ad> 
mitting  the  eiietenM  at  what  is  fbr- 
toitona,  I  artne  that  the  pieeence  of 
chance  is  ni>t  a  matter  of  chance, 
bat  deaitcned  t^  tbe  gnat  Aitiat 
who  bnilils  np  iodindnsl  life^  and 
vearas  it  into  the  common  warp  and 
woof  of  all  human  lib  arooDd  ns. 

?,  AUIOLDl 
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STUDIES  IS  THE  FIELD  OP  '  VBES  DE  SOOIfiTfi.* 


IT  ie  to  be  TBgntted  that  we  bBve 
no  EDglieh  eqaiTalent  for  the 
term  t«ri  de  lociite.  The  impies- 
■ion  which  the  French  title  conveys 
is  in  nine  cases  <rat  of  ten  an  er- 
Toneons  (hi&  People  are  apt  to 
nqipOBe  Eoob  Teraea  to  be  nrnply 
pm^  jingies  fotfiuhioiiAble  circles, 
like  pi^  of  the '  Book  of  Etiquette ' 
tnined  into  ibyme. 

It  appears  to  me  that  'society 'in 
this  cmmeotion  ia  not  society  aa  op- 
•  powd  to  the  million,  bnt  eooiet?  as 
oppoaed  to  solitude.  Such 'society- 
Tene,'  then,  as  we  are  here  ODnrnder- 
tog  beloii|S  to  social  ererydi^  lif^ 
and  is  written  by,  and  wntten  for, 
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men  of  the  world.  It  is  lather  the 
elegant  and  ^listaed  treatment  of 
some  topic  of  mterest  than  the  lof^ 
and  removed  oratemplation  of  some 
extensive  theme.  Isaac  Disraeli 
says:  'These  productions aie mcoe 
the  effosionB  of  tasto  than  genins, 
and  it  is  not  saffldsnt  that  the 
writer  is  inspired  by  the  Mnse; 
he  most  also  snlfer  hu  ooncise  paoe 
to  be  polished  by  the  hand  of  t£e 
QracGs?  In  other  words,  the  anthor 
of  vert  de  tocieU  needs  not  neoes- 
sarily  to  be  a  poet  Indeed,  we  m^ 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  not  all  poets 
can  write  ven  de  lociiti. 
There  is,  in  truth,  as  much  diffl~ 
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oolty  in  finding  a  good  definitioii  of 
this  style  of  Terse  as  there  is  in 
finding  it  an  English  name.  Dis^ 
xaeli,  who,  in  his  'Miscellanies/ 
has  some  intesBsting  olieeryations 
on  Mrs  de  socUU,  seems  to  give  too 
mnch  prominence  to  the  'society' 
as '  elegant  society.'  A  leyiewer  in 
the '  Times/  some  of  whose  remarks 
will  he  quoted  anon,  appears  to  fall 
into  the  same  error.  Mr.  Walter 
Thomhnry  strikes  the  same  &l6e 
note  in  his  prefinoe  to  'Two  Oen- 
tnries  of  Song/  He  goes  even  far- 
ther, perhaps;  for  he  speaks  of  snch 
TBTses  as  album  Terses  1 

It  is  to  Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  one 
of  the  most  facile  of  modem  writers 
of  vers  de  mtciStd,  that  we  must  torn 
for  the  best  definition  of  the  style, 
in  whidi  he  so  excels.  In  his  pre- 
fmoe  to  tiie  '  Lym  Elegantiamm ' — 
to  which  let  me  hasten  to  acknow- 
ladge  how  mooh  I  am  indebted  in 
this  paper— Mr.  Looker  says  ffers  de 
moiSU  needa  hy  no  means  to  he  con- 
fined to  topisa  of  artificial  life. 
*  Sobjeoti  of  tile  most  exalted  and 
of  tike  most  trivial  character  may  ha 
treated  witii  eqnal  success,  proyided 
tiua  UMUMc  of  their  treatment  is  in 
aiMwiBiaHmi  wMt  the  follmnn^  dift- 
laelttristics..  whidlL  the  editor  i«n^ 
to  anbmitaa  expressible  of  his 
xiMi  on  tila  ■hjj^  Ian  hifr 
judgment,  genniaa  Mf»  ik  mtiM 
and  vers  (toccasum  should  be  short, 
elegant,  refined,  and  firndful,  not 
seldom  distinguished  by  chastened 
sentiment,  and  often  playful.  The 
tone  should  not  be  pitched  high,  it 
should  be  idiomatio,  and  rather  in 
the  conversational  key ;  the  rhythm 
should  be  crisp  and  sparkling,  and 
the  rhyme  frequent  and  never 
forced;  while  the  entire  poem 
should  be  marked  by  tasteful  mo- 
deration, high  finish,  and  complete- 
ness ;  for  however  trivial  the  subject- 
matter  may  be—indeed,  rather  in 
proportion  to  its  triviality — subor- 
dination to  the  rules  of  composition 
and  perfection  of  execution  should 
be  strictly  enforced.' 

Mr.  Ix)oker  illustrates  his  defi- 
nition by  givmg  examples  of  pieces 
which,  though  they  bear  a  certain 
generic  resemblance  to  vers  de  so* 
caUf  yet,  from  the  absence  or  from 
the  excess  of  some  of  the  qualities 


enumerated,  are  excluded  from  his 
selection.  He  then  adds  that  '  the 
poem  may  be  tinctured  with  a  well- 
bred  philosophy,  it  may  be  gay  and 
gallant,  it  may  be  playfully  ma- 
hcioua  or  tenderly  ironical,  it  may 
display  lively  banter,  and  it  may  be 
satirically  facetious  — it  may  even, 
considering  it  merely  as  a  work  of 
art,  be  pagan  in  its  philosophy  or 
trifling  m  its  tone,  but  it  must  never 
be  ponderous  or  commonplace.' 

The  two  qualities,  finally,  which 
Mr.  Locker  considers  absolutely 
essential  are '  brevity  and  buoyancy.' 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  another 
essential,  we  shall  have,  I  think, 
'the  three  b^s'  of  this  school  of 
Terse,  to  pair  off  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  famous  '  three  r's'  of 
education.  To  my  thinking,  '  bre- 
vity, buoyancy, and  brilliancy'  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  this  species  of 
poetry. 

It  is  one  of  the  inoidentil  eha- 
mcteristiea  of  such  vieBss  tiiat  the 
wninr  talks  familiarly  in  propria 
paraond  with  his  publi<^  '  delineates 
iiimaslf/  as  Disraeli  says,  'and  re- 
flaota  his  tastes,  hta  desBces,  his 
hnmrniw^  his  amonra,  and  even  his 
dafoats.'  The  'Timaa'  mmmK„ 
ailiidad  to  abev«,  g^vaa  tiia  jhbod 
of  another  ohainntMiatio^  tha  Kfht- 
aome  tone  of  the  wnilHaoll  «m«  de 
meieU.  '  Theirs,'  he  an^  '^b  tiie 
poetry  of  bitter-sweet,  of  sentiment 
that  breaks  into  humour,  and  of 
solemn  thought,  which,  lest  it 
should  be  too  solemn,  plunges  into 
laughter.  .  .  .  When  society  be- 
comes refined,  it  begins  to  dread 
the  exhibition  of  strong  feeling,  ^ 
matter  whether  real  or  simulated. 

...  In  such  an  atmosphere  emo- 
tion takes  refuge  in  jest,  and  pission 
hides  itself  in  scepticism  of  pisfrioa- 

...  In  the  poets  who  represent 
this  social  mooa  there  is  a  deiicioiis 
piquancy,  and  the  way  ihej  plsy 
bo-peep  with  their  feelings  makes 
tiiem  a  class  by  themselyes.' 

To  search  for  aparallel  in  snotiier 
style,  we  must  take,  I  tiunk,  me 
Essay  as  used  by  Steele,  l^  Adm- 
son,  by  Goldsmith,  by  Lamb,  and 
by  Thackeray.  It  is  the  prose,  js 
the  other  is  the  Terse  of  the  world 
— in  the  better  sense  of  the  "^ord  as 
meaning  human  life.  There  issome' 
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thing  nearly  allied  to  the  pecnliar 
frame  of  mind  needed  in  the  writer 
of  vers  de  $oeUU,  in  the  mood  of  the 
essayist,  who,  like  Thackeray,  laughs 
oVer  some  things  because  he  does 
not  want  you  to  notice  that  he  is 
crying.  It  is  the  fashion  to  de- 
scribe this  manly  shame  for  the 
display  of  the  tender  emotions  as 
Cynicism.  If  the  nickname  be  justly 
applied  (and  it  is  but  rarely  that 
nicknames  are  justly  applied),  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  ha^e  to  admit  that 
when  we  ha^e  eonoentrated  the 
yery  essence  of  vera  de  soeiSte,  it  will 
have  to  come  under  some  of  those 
mysterious  chemical  formnlad  of 
G  O  and  H,  with  a  preponderance 
of  power  in  the  symbol  represent- 
ing the  acid  society  pleases  to  call 
Cynicism. 

The  truth  is  the  writer  of  vers  de 
sociAU  may  as  well  at  once  adopt  the 
hackneyed  motto— seldom  correctly 
quoted  by  the  way — Homo  sum,  nihil 
humant  a  me  alienum  puto.  He  is 
not  singing  at  the  top  of  Parnassus 
to  an  audience  too  far  below  him  to 
be  seen.  He  is  singing  by  the  way- 
sidey  by  the  fireside— in  the  *  gilded 
bbIooh,'  if  you  choose,  and  not  from 
the  dais,  but  an  ordinary  drawing- 
room  chair.  He  can  no  more  think 
of  assuming  the  airs  of  a  poet  than 
he  would  of  going  to  an  evening 
party  in  a  laurel- wreath.  He  must 
sing  like  a  man,  with  the  natural 
shrinking  of  a  man  from  the  ex- 
posure of  lus  tenderness,  his  grief, 
his  love,  his  folly  to  the  eyes  of  his 
neighbours. 

in  Such  a  man's  poetry  is  essentially 
human.  There  is  little  of  what  the 
old  poets  caJled '  the  divine  afflatus ' 
about  it  It  is  a  bright  spark 
struck  out,  in  passing,  from  s  >me 
flmt  in  the  hard  road  of  every-day 
life  by  the  rapid  hoof  of  Pegasas, 
rather  than  the  glow  which  attends 
the  forging  of  his  shoes  under  the 
superintendence  of  Apollo  and  the 
nine  Muses. 

There  being  so  much  human 
nature  in  this  spedes  of  poetry, 
it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to 
dvB  the  date  of  iis  birth.  Mr. 
Thombnry  thinks  that  we  owe  it  to 
the  French,  and  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  those  exfles  who  returned 
with  Charles  fxom  Breda.    Kotr,  al- 


though it  be  true  thatoourtier-poets 
of  the  Waller  type  especially  studied 
'the  mere  coloured  subtleties  of 
fdncy  marqueterie,'  the  Elizabethan 
poets  and  their  predecessors  found 
time  for  lighter  tasks  than  *  toiling 
at  the  forges  of  thought,'  and  tiiere 
is  no  very  strong  reason  for  draw- 
ing the  frontier-line  of  vers  de  aociete 
at  1 660.  Not  to  mention  Lydgate's 
'  London  Lyokpenny/  Dunbar's 
'  Discretion  in  Giving  and  Taking,' 
we  have  admirable  examples  of  vers 
de  aociete  in  Skelton*8  '  Me^ry  Mar- 
garet,'* and  in  several  pieces  written 
by  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Baleigh,  Marlowe,  Sylvester,  Wotton, 
Donne,  Jonson,  and  our  great  Shak- 
speare  himself,  have  all  contributed 
to  our  treasury  of  such  poetry.  In 
'  My  flocks  feed  not,'  ana  in '  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree,'  Shakspeaie 
offers  us  models  for  this  dass  of 
oompesition.  Though  they  haye 
not  all  succeeded,  most  of  oor  great 
poets  have  at  some  time  or  another 
essayed  this  style.  Even  the  gravest 

**  As  one  of  the  earliest  instanoes  of  this 
kind  of  Terse,  I  quote  it  :— 

•TO  MISTRESS  MARGABET  HUSSST.'  J 

*  Merry  Margaret, 
As  Midfiummer  flower, 
Qentle  as  falcon, 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 
With  solace  and  gladness ; 
Much  mirth  and  no  madness, 
All  good  and  no  badneas, 
80  Joyoasly, 
So  maidenly. 
So  womanly. 
Uer  demeaning 
In  everything. 
Far,  far  passinr, 
That  I  can  indite. 
Or  suffice  to  write 
Of  merry  Margaret, 
As  Midaummer  flower. 
Gentle  as  falcon, 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 
As  patient  and  still. 
And  aa  full  of  good  will. 
As  fair  isiphil. 
Colander, 
Sweet  Pomander,* 
Good  Cassatider ; 
SteadfMtof  tbou^t, 
Well-made,  well-wrought 
Far  may  be  sought, 
£re  you  can  find 
So  courteous,  so  kind, 
As  merry  Margaret 
This  Midsummer  flower, 
Gentle  aa  falcon 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower.' 

2  0  2 
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of  fhem  have  acted  on  the  maxim, 
*  Non  semper  mrcum  tendit  Apollo ;' 
and  Milton,  besideB  some  Horatian 
adaptationa  which  would  fiedrly  oomo 
nnder  this  head,  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  of  vera  de  sociiU  in 
his  lines  writt^  'when  the  assault 
was  intended  to  the  city.'* 

The  quotation  I  have  just  made 
leminds  me  that  the  origin  of  vers 
de  soci^  dates  from  times  long  an- 
tecedent, not  only  to  the  Bestora- 
tion,  but;to  the  existence  of  the 
French  nation,  to  whom  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury  considers  we  owe  the  school. 
In  the  illustrious  company  of 
writers  of  vers  de  soeieU,  one  of 
the  highest  places  of  honour  must 
be  reserred  ror  Horace. 

Horace  is  really  the  father  of  vers 
de  socUU  so  &r  as  we  know  its  his- 
tory. Anacreon  is  the  only  other 
claimant  that  we  can  recognise; 
but  his  claims  are  barred  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  'society'  for 
which  he  wrote.  Even  as  rendered 
with  a  modem  disguise  by  Moore, 
he  lacks  the  catholiciiy  of  human 
interest  which  makes  Horace  the 
pocket-companion  of  so  many. 

Take  that  well-known  ode  'In- 
teger Yitffi'  for  an  example,  and 
you  will  see  at  once  that,  mutatis 
mutandis,  that  is  to  say,  altering 
the  local  colour  of  a  few  allusions — 
it  is  as  true  to  the  humanity  of  to- 
day as  to  that  of  the  Augustan 
epoch: 

*  Cowper,  in  his  vers  de  sooiM^,  flings 
off  hb  gniTe  melancholy  most  noticeably, 
and  can  make  eren  his  serious  philosophy 
smile;  witness  the  last  verses  of  *The 
Jackdaw '  :— 


'  He  sees  that  this  great  ronndaboat, 
Tbe  world,  with  all  bis  motley 'roat» 

Church,  anny,  physio,  law. 
Its  custom  and  Its  bnslneases. 
Is  no  conoem  at  all  of  his, 

And  says— what  aays  he  ?— Caw ! 

'  Thrice  happy  bird  I    I  too  have  seen 
2f  nch  of  the  ▼anlUes  of  men. 

And,  sick  of  having  wen  'em. 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thfaie. 
And  such  a  head  between  'cm.' 

In  'The  Colubriad'  he  is  even  more 
more  sprightly.  The  last  couplet  is  very 
comic 

<  With  otttstielched  hoe  I  slew  him  at  the  door. 
And  taught  hlmBe?er  to  oome  there  no  more.' 


'  Integer  riim,  seelerfaqne  pants, 
If  on  eget  Mauris  JacoliA,  neqoe  aien. 
Nee  vcDfloatb  grsTidft  sagiula, 

Fnsoe,  pharetra: 
61  ve  per  Syrtes  Iter  aestuoiss, 
Siye  factnrus  per  lnhoq>ludem 
Csncaaum,  vel  qusB  kica  fkbolosDS 
Lamblt  Ujdaqpes. 

*  Nanqoe  me  dly£  lupus  In  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  canto  LaUgen,  et  ultra 
Tenutnum  coris  vagor  ezpeditas, 

Fuglt  Inennem. 
Quale  portentum  neque  mlUtarls 
DiUDlss  latis  allt  aaculetls. 
Nee  Jubn  tellus  geneiat,  leooum 

Aridanutriz. 

*  Pone  me,  pigrls  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  sBstlTl  rrareator  aur£ ; 
Quod  latuB  mnndl  nebulse  malnsque 

Joplterurguet: 
Pone  sub  curm  nlmlum  proplnqul 
Soils,  In  terr£  domlbos  negai£ ; 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 

Duloe  loquentem.' 

I  Tenture  to  giye  rather  a  modem 
paraphrase  than  a  transiatioB  ci 
this  exquisite  Ode,  because,  witii 
all  its  &ults,  I  trust  the  version 
will  show  that  the  sentiment,  nay, 
even  the  allusions,  with  some  modi- 
fication, belong  not  to  Horace's  age 
but  to  all  the  time  which  aooie^ 
may  claim : — 

'  Dear  Brown,  the  man  with  conscicDoe  pure,    ; 

Who  never  bubble^chemes  promoted. 
Needs  no  six-shooter  to  secure 

His  peace— an  armament  too  bloated !—      j 
Whether  for  autumn's  trip  a  yacht 

He  should  on  stormy  seas  commissloo. 
Or  spend  It  In  Italian  grot— 

Prt^y  to  the  bandits  of  tradlden. 

*  For  I,  who,  rhanthig  lily's  name^ ' 

Waa  wandertnir  round  my  house  in  Surrey, 
By  ohanoe  beyond  my  meadows  came 

On  Jobson's  bull"— in  such  a  flurry ! 
A  fleroer  boost  ne'er  SmtthfleU  knew, 

Nor  Spanish  matador  bestrsddled. 
There's  naught  so  savage  in  the  Zoo, 

But— hearing  me-4he  bull  akodaddM  1 

,  *So,  place  me  on  the  polar  heights. 

Where  not  a  tree  the  landecape  varies ; 
;   Where  northern  lights,  and  month4ong  nights. 
Fling  the  poor  traveller  In  quandaries; 
Or  place  me  in  the  torrid  loue. 

Where  Pboebn^  beat  is  sbnply  br'ilinit 
I  still  will  Uly  sing— my  own. 
So  BofUy  speaking  sweeUy  smlUng.* 

This  is  but  a  rude  attempt  to 
ooDTey  the  badinage  of  the  originaL 
A  better  example  is  afforded  by 
Thackeray's  rendering  of  '  Peniooa 
Odi,'   bat  I  selected  this  Ode  to 
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jfroTe  that  the  allnaiozis,  so  plen- 
tifal  in  this  instanoe,  are  always 
commntabJe.  Thaokeraj's  Tersion 
is  perfect  :— 

*T0  HIS  SEBVINQ  BOY.' 

•Bmkwodl, 
Pwr,  apiMnttas; 
jDtopllcent  neaw 
Pbllyift  ooronn : 
MltteKCUri. 
Bom  quo  looonun 
Sera  moretar. 

*  SlflopUd  myrto 
KfbUaUaborefl 
SedDlaicanB! 
Neqne  te  nlnlstnun 
Dedaoei  myrtnt* 
Meqoe  me  tub  atcta  j 
Ylte  btbentem/ 


•AD  MINISTRAM.' 

'Deer  Lopy, 700  know  what  my  wleh  1*^— 

I  hate  all  yoar  Frenchifled  tami 
Yoor  kllly  entriee  and  made  diahea 

Were  ne^er  intended  for  na. 
No  footman  in  laoe  and  in  rufflca 

Need  dangle  behind  my  arm-chafa*; 
And  never  mind  seeking  for  traffics. 

Although  they  be  ever  10  rare. 

;     'Bataplahilegofmntlon,my  lAcy, 
1  pr'ytbee  get  ready  at  three : 
Have  it  nnoklng,  and  tender,  and  Jni^, 

And  what  better  meat  can  there  be  i 
And  when  it  haa  feasted  the  meater. 
Twill  amply  aoffloe  for  the  maid ; 
Meanwhile  i  will  smoke  my  canoster, 
>  And  tipple  my  ale  in  the  ahade.' 

Dating  from  Horace*s  time,  the 
muster-roll  of  writers  of  ven  de 
tociiU  has  been  a  loDg  and  brilliant 
one,  numbering  many  a  fiunoos 
name  from  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  eyeiy  country. 

In  that  brilliant  assemblage,  be- 
sides those  I  have  already  spoken 
of,  will  be  present  the  laurelled 
sluuleB  of  Herrick,**  Suckling,  Sedley, 

*  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  giro  a 
diaracteristic  bit  of  the  rolikking  di\  ioe'a 
writing.  Were  it  not  so  well  knowo> 
*  The  Night  Piece  to  Julia'  should  appear 
here.    Bat  this  ia  very  neat. 

•  TO  HIS  MISTRESS  OBJECnNG  TO  HIS 

NEITMfiK  TOYINQ  NOB  TALKING. 

*  Ton  say  1  love  not,  'cante  I  do  not  play 
Still  with  your  curl*,  and  Use  the  thne  away. 
Yon  blame  me,  too,  becanee  I  can't  deviie 
Some  qport,  to  pleaee  tboee  babies  In  your  eyes ; 
By  Love's  religion,  I  must  here  confess  It, 
The  meat  I  love  when  I  the  least  express  it. 


Oldys,  Spenser,  Cowley,  Oongrere, 
Swift,  Pnor,  Gray,  Goldsmith,*  and 
many  others.  Nor  will  there  be  a 
lack  of  lords  among  the  wits;  for 
Bochester,  Buckingham,  I>or8et, 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  Surrey 
(to  mention  only  a  few  nobles),  all 
of  them  earned  laurel  ohapleto,  as 
well  as  inherited  gold  coronets. 

Among  our  modem  poets,  Col- 
man,  Moore,  the  brothers  Smith, 
Haynes  Bayly,  Thomas  Hood,  Bar- 
ham,  Leigh  Hunt,  Aytoun,  Fraed, 
and  Thackeray  at    once  suggest 


Some  griefs  find  toDgoea;  ftill  cssks  are  ever 

found' 
To  give,  if  any,  yet  but  little  sound. 
Deep  waters  noiseless  are ;  but  this  we  know, 
That  chiding  streams  betray  small  depths 

below. 
So  when  Love  speechlcei  is,  he  doth  ezpresa 
A  depth  in  love^  and  that  depth  bottomless. 
Now  since  my  Iots  is  tongueless,  know  me 

such, 
Who  speak  but  little,  'cause  I  love  so  much.' 

BOBBBT  HKBSICK. 

*  We  give  in  emnple  of  Goldsmith's 
Deatest  essaj  in  this  stvle,  the  whole  of 
which  (though  a  few  lines  ai'e  oommon 
quotations)  is  not  familiar. 

'AN  ELEGT  ON  THE  GLORY  OF  HER  SEX, 
'Mia.MABY  Blaizb. 

*  Good  people  all,  with  one  aoooni. 

Lament  for  Msdsmy  Blaise, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word— 
FVom  tboee  who  spoke  her  praise. 

•The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door. 

And  always  ibnnd  her  kind ; 
She  fkeely  lent  to  all  the  poor— 
Who  left  a  pledge  bdiind. 

*  She  strove  the  ndghbourbood  to  plesse^ 

With  manners  wondroM  winning; 
And  never  foUow'd  wicked  ways— 
Unless  she  was  a-sinning. 

*  At  church  in  silks  and  satins  new. 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  siae ; 
She  never  slnmber'd  in  her  pew— 
But  wbm  she  shut  her  eyes. 

*  Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

"Bf  twenty  beaux  or  more ; 
The  king  himself  has  foUow'd  her— 
When  she  has  walked  befine. 

'  But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fied. 

Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all ; 
Her  doctors  found  when  she  waa  dead— 
Her  Isst  disorder  mortal 

'  Let  ua  lament,  in  sorrow  sore, 

For  Kent  Sdreet  well  may  ssy ; 
That  had  she  liv'd  a  twelvemonth  more- 
She  had  not  died  tiMlay.' 
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tbemflalYBB  as  writas  of  vtn  "de 
iocUt4  of  the  highest  order.  My 
list,  howeyer,  must  be  oonsidered 
as  far  fiom  exhaustive.  But  what 
a  store  of  gems  the  mentioii  of 
these  names  recallB  I  What  oonld 
be  more  delightfal  than  the  tender 
humonr  of  Thackeray's  '  Cane-bot- 
tomed Chair'?  'The  Ballad  of 
BoaiUabaiase'  and  *The  Pen  aiid 
the  Album'  are  perfect  Could 
anything.be  better  than  '  The  Age 
of  Wisdom'  or  'Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ther'? 

<THE  AGE  OF  WISDOM. 

*Ho.  pretly  pt0e,  with  the  dimpled  diin. 
That  never  has  known  the  harber'a  bhear, 

All  your  wlrii  U  woman  to  win. . 

Thk  Is  the  way  ttiat  boyi  befin— 
Wait  tiU  yon  oobm  to  forty  yew. 


*  Curly  gold  locks  cover  fooltah  brains. 

Billing  and  oooing  to  all  your  cheer ; 
Sighing  and  ilngtaig  of  midnight  stnlos, 
Under  Bonnybell's  window  panes- 
Wait  till  yon  come  to  forty  year  I 

'  Forty  tines  over  let  Michaelmas  pass, 
Qrlnling  hair  the  brain  doth  clear- 
Then  you  know  a  hoy  is  an  ass, 
Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  laaii» 
Ouce  yon  haye  come  to  forty  year. 

'  Pledge  me  n>nnd»  I  bid  ye  declare, 

All  good  fellows  whose  beards  are  grpy, 
Did  not  the  fiinstor  the  fata: 
Common  grow  and  wearisome  ere 
Ever  a  month  was  psst  away  ? 

'  The  reddest  lips  that  ever  have  kissed, 

The  brightest  eyes  that  ever  have  shone. 
May  pray  and  whlqper,  and  we  not  list, 
Or  look  away,  and  never  be  missed, 
£rc  yet  ever  a  month  ia  soot. 

*  Gillian's  dead,  God  rest  her  bier, 

Uow  I  loved  her  twenty  yean  ^me  t 
Marian's  married,  but  I  sit  here, 
Alone  and  merry  at  forty  year. 

Dipping  my  nose  in  Che  ttaaoon  wine.' 


'SORROWS  OF  WERTHEll. 

*  Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 

Such  aa  words  oooU  never  utter ; 

Would  yon  know  how  flrst  he  met  her 

She  was  cutthig  bread  and  bntier. 

*  Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 

And  a  moral  man  waa  Werther, 
.  And,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

*  So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 

And  bis  passiun  boiled  and  bubbled, 
Tin  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out. 
And  no  more  was  by  It  troubled. 

*  Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 

Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 
Uke  a  well-oondnctcd  penon, 
Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter.' 


It  wonld  appear  thai  the  ntmoirt 
length  recognised  for  vtn  de  tocUte 
is  aboat  a  hondred  lines.  Praed, 
whose  inflnenoe  oyer  English  vers 
de  wcUU  is  all-powerfal,  will  be 
foand  very  particular  on  this  point. 
His  longest  pieces  seldom  contain 
more  tban  thirteen  of  those  eight- 
lice  yeises,  which  many  of  onr 
modern  writers  seem  to  think  the 
only  form  for  society-Tcrses.  But 
for  the  limit  of  length,  thus  antho- 
ritatively  laid  down,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  rule  that  no  collection 
of  vers  de  «oci^^^  is  complete  without 
Thackeray *s  'King  of  Brentford's 
Testameut.'  No  such  collection  is 
complete  without  Leigh  Hunfs 
exquisite '  Bondeau,^  against  which 
length,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  urged 
as  a  reason  for  exclusion: — 

*  Jenny  klased  me  when  we  met. 

Jumping  from  tbe  chair  she  sat  in  ; 
Time,  yon  thief  I  who  love  u>  get 

Sweets  Into  your  list,  pat  that  In. 
Bay  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad. 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  mland  me ; 
Say  I'm  growing  oM,  hot  add— 
Jenny  kissed  me  V 

Not  far  from  this  must  rank 
Shelley  B  '  Love's  Philosophy :' 

« The  fbtttttains  mingle  wHh  the  river. 

And  the  rivers  with  the  oeNBB, 
The  wind*  of  heaven  mix  for  ew 
With  a  sweet  emotion ; 

Nothing  in  the  world  b  single. 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle— 

WhynotlwithihUie? 

*  See,  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven. 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  atiotber; 
No  slxter  flowvr  wo«1d  be  forgiven 
If  it  diadained  its  brother: 

*  The  *  Roitd«*au '  n  «  form  espeeiallj 
adapted  for  auch  elt-g>iQt  veiiificHtioa  aa 
that  under  cons  delation,  Mr.  Charles 
Kent  has  written  one  which  may  well  take 
its  plaoe  here  :— « 

*  Bound  h4T  slender  waist  a  garhind. 

Woven  In  fVolle,  Lilian  wound; 
Sweet  blush-roMs  and  swe«>ter  Jaittine 

In  the  Owil  aUrmate  bound. 
Saiuitcriiig  'midst  the  blooming  thicket^ 

Trained  lor  timorous  love'ti  retreat. 
With  the  calm  bine  tjeuvens  abuve  ns^ 

And  the  green  grart  at  our  fcrt, —      ' 
Better  tlras,  suld  I.  tiif>  garland 

O'er  my  Llllnn's  brow  be  placed, 
%Vhile  a  loving  ann  creeps  fund^ 

Kound  her  slender  waist.' 
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And  the  sonllgbt  daip*  the  ««rtb. 
And  the  muoobeams  kiln  the  Ma— 

What  are  all  these  kiaainei  worth 
If  thoa  kus  not  me  V 

Barham'B  best  vers  de  soct^tS  will 
be  found  in  'My  Letter/  'The 
Poplar/  and  some  lines  written  at 
Hook's.  But  the  following  is  not  a 
bad  brief  ezample : — 

*  What  Horace  nja  b 
,   Ekeufuffoees 

Aimi  labuntuTt  Pothanet  Fcttumu! 
I  Yean  glUe  away,  and  are  lost  U>  m»— lost  to 
mel 
Ilcw  when  the  folks  in  the  danoe  sport  their 

merry  toes, 
TagUunb  and  Htblers.  Duvemays  and  Ceritof, 
Sighing,  I  murmured. "  Oh  mihi  pretarito*.* 


, »»» 


In  running  over  any  collection  of 
our  vers  de  societi,  the  reader  will 
observe  that  Horace  supplies  the 
text  and  much  of  the  matter  of 
many  pieces,  a  fact  which  will  lend 
support,  if  support  be  needed,  to 
the  claiEn  I  have  pat  forward  on 
his  behaif  as  the  classical  ancestor 
of  the  school. 

Before  noticing  our  living  writers 
of  vers  de  societe,  it  will  be  well  to 

rk  of  Praed,  who,  as  I  have 
rved,  has  exerted  a  remarkable 
influence  over  them.  His  master- 
piece is,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
'  The  Vicar/  in  which,  under  all  the 
surface  of  badinage  and  sly  satire, 
there  lie  a  gentle  philosophy  and  a 
touching  pathos.  What  can  be 
more  delicate  than  these  stanzas? — 

'And  he  was  kind,  sod  tored  to  sit 

In  the  low  hut  or  gamlsbed  cottage. 
[  And  pralM  the  farmer's  homely  wiU 

And  share  the  widow's  homelier  pottoge. 
At  his  approach  complaint  grew  mild. 

And  when  his  hand  nnbarred  the  dintter, 
Ths  clammy  lipK  of  ferer  smil«d 
I      The  weloona  which  they  onikl  not  utter. 

'Sit  in  the  Vicar's  seat:  yonll  hear 
The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Juhnian, 
Whose  hand  Is  white,  wlioee  tone  Is  dear, 

Whos<^  phraw  is  very  Ciceronian. 
Where  is  ihe  old  man  laid ?    Look  down. 
And  oon»tnie  on  the  Slab  before  yon, 
'   ^Eicjaeet  OuUdmut  Brtmn, 

Vir  nuUd  nom  donandm  lauru."  '** 


*  The  eenerality  of  i*ead«t's  I  find  too 
oflen  caielftisly  miss  the  delicate  elegance 
of  the  cmstruction  *  nuUd  non  donandus,' 
and  render  it  *h«>r«  lies  one  who  was 
never  crowned  with  lautel/  instead  of 
«who    deserved    almost     all    concdTable 


In  Praed  we  find  an  instence  of 
the  rule  that  the  writer  of  vera  de 
soei^tS  is  not  necessarily  a  poet  It 
seems  hard  to  deny  to  him  a  nanae 
which  be  so  nearly  earns,  butwfaich 
he  nerer  really  attains.  He  is  a 
butterfly  among  the  bards,  as  all 
must  be  who  d^fote  themselves  en* 
tirely  to  the  ftsoinating  art  wherein 
'  brevity,  buoyancy,  and  bdiliaiioy ' 
are  the  chief  requisites. 

Of  the  living  school  of  writers  of 
vers  de  socUtS,  Mr.Looker  most  be 
admitted  to  hold  a  plaoe  in  the 
foremost  rank.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
master  of  the  art,  and  endowed  by  • 
nature  with  the  wit,  &ncy,  and 
feeling  without  which  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  method  would  be  a 
capiU  morttmm,  Heie  is  an  emnple 
of  his  tender  mood: — 

•A  WISH. 

. '  To  the  south  of  the  dmrch.  and  beneath  yoo« 
der  yew, 
A  pair  of  child-lovers  Tve  seen ; 
Mora  than  once  were  they  there,  and  theyearf 
of  the  two 
When  added  might  number  thirteen.       "  -^i 

•  They  sat  on  the  grave  that  has  never  a  atone 

The  nsme  of  the  dead  to  determine 
It  was  Life  paying  Death  a  brief  visit— alone 
A  notable  text  for  a  sermon. 

•They  tendeity  prattled;  what  was  St  ttaey 
said? 
The  torf  on  that  hillock  was  new; 
Dear  little  onsa,  did.yoa  know  aught  of  th« 
dead. 
Or  could  he  be  heedAil  of  yon  ? 

•  I  wish  to  believe— and  believe  it  I  mnife— 

Her  father  beneath  them  was  laid : 
I  wish  to  believe— I  will  take  it  on  trust—    •  1 
That  father  knew  all  that  they  said. 

•  My  own,  yen  are  live,  vwy  nearly  the  igs  ^ 

Of  that  poor  Utile  fatherless  child ; 
And  some  day  a  true  lover  yonr  heart  will  «n- 

gage 
When  on  earth  I  my  last  may  have  smiled. 

•  Then  visit  my  grave  like  a  good  ntOe  ls«. 

Where'er  it  may  happen  to  be ; 
And  if  any  daides  shall  peer  through  tha 

Be  sure  they  sre  kisses  ftrom  me.* 

Of  his  more  playful  mood,  '  Cir- 

laurels.'  The  following  translation  has 
only  one  meiit,  that  of  preserving  Uje 
original  metre  and  rhyma  ibr  uon-Xatin- 
ists— 

'  Where  you  sre  lying,  William  Brown, 
H^hat  laurels  should  not  gisther  o^  you  !* 
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onmstanoe'  is  an  adminble  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Oalverley  is  another  who 
has  distingaished  himself  in  this 
class  of  composition,  as  has  Mr. 
Mortimer  Oollins,  whose  '  Sammer 
is  sweet'  is  an  exquisite  poem. 
Mr.  Godfrey  Tomer's  'Temple 
EDuntain'  would  be  enoagh,  had 
he  neyer  written  anything  else  of 
the  sort,  to  win  him  a  place  in  the 
record.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Leigh  has 
also,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
achieved  a  weli-deserred  xepat»- 
tion.  The  publication  of  bis' Oarols 
of  Cockayne '  establishes  that  repu- 
tation, and  adds  a  welcome  volame 
to  the  collection  of  the  amateurs  of 
vers  de  society,  I  know  of  few  neater 
lines  than  the  sixth  of  the  second 
stanza  of  the  following  poem : — 

<  WISDOM  AND  WATER. 

FWlds  w  grMn  In  tlM  «irly  tight, 
,    WbonMoniiDgtrauliontbaiklrtflorNfght: 
FMdi  V  graj  wh«Q  Um  son'*  gone  west, 
like  a  olflrtc  from  the  City  in  uerch  of  rest 
«  Fletb,**  tbey  tell  ua,  "  is  onlj  grau  ;* 
And  that  ii  the  reaton  it  oomes  to  paei 
Tbatimortals  change  in  a  lift's  long  day 
From  the  yonng  and  green  to  the  <rid  and 
gny. 

*  Not  long  since  -as  It  seems  to  m*— 
I  was  as  yoathAil  as  yeoth  oonld  be : 
Qfamming  my  noddle,  as  youig  folka  do^ 
With  a  thonsBiid  things  mors  alee  than  true. 
iVoio  this  noddle  of  mine  looks  strange, 
'    With  ita  plenty  of  silvfir    snil   no    small 
change! 
Barely  I  came  the  swiftest  way 
Vnm  the  yonng  and  green  to  the  old  and  grsy. 

'  Tboo^  the  day  be  a  changeftil  thing 
In  winter  and  sammer,  antomn  and  spring; 
Days  in  Deoember  and  days  in  June 
Both  seem  finished  a  deal  too  eoon. 
Twilight  ahadowB  come  doetng  in. 
And  the  oalmcat,  placidest  hoors  begin : 
The  dosing  scenes  of  the  pteoe  we  play 
Vnm  the  yoong  and  graen  totheoUsndgrsy.' 

The  preference  of  the  present  age 
to  the  Golden  Age  is  ingeniously 
expressed  in  the  next  extract,  and  is 
an  unexpected  and  novel  turn  :— 

•  THE  TWO  AGES. 

'  Folks  wen  hsppy  aa  days  were  long 

In  the  old  Arcadian  times; 
When  life  seemed  only  a  dance  and  song 

In  the  Bweetest  of  all  sweet  climes. 
Oar  world  grows  bigger,  and,  stage  I7  stage. 

As  the  pitileea  yeara  have  rolled, 
We've  qoite  fbrgotten  the  Golden  Age, 

And  come  to  the  Age  of  Gold.  \ 


*  Time  went  by  in  a  dieeplah  way 

Upon  Tbeaaaly's  plains  of  yoie. 
In  the  nineteenth  oentoxy  lambs  at  play. 

Mean  mntton,  and  nothing  move. 
Our  swains  at  present  are  fSr  too  ssge 

To  lire  as  one  liTed  of  oM : 
So  tbey  ooople  the  croofc  of  the  Golden  A«e> 

With  akoofe  in  the  Age  of  Gold. 

*  From  Gorydon's  reed  the  mmmtains  ronnd 

Heard  news  of  bis  latest  <lame; 
And  Titynis  made  the  woods  reeonnd 

With  echoes  of  Daphne's  nsme. 
They  kindly  left  as  a  lasting  gangs 

Of  their  maslcal  art,  we're  told ; 
And  the  Pandean  pipe  of  the  Golden  Age 

Brings  mirth  to  the  Age  of  GokL 

*  Dwellers  in  huts  and  In'marUe  balls— 

From  shepherdess  op  to  queen — 
Oared  little  for  bonnets,  and  leaa  for  shawls. 

And  nothing  for  crinoline. 
Bot  now  simplicity's  not  the  rage. 

And  it's  f^mny  to  think  how  cold 
The  dre»s  they  wore  in  the  Golden  Age 

Would  aeem  in  the  Age  of  Gold. 

'  Electric  telegraphs,  printing,  gas. 

Tobacco,  balloona,  and  ateam. 
Are  little  eventa  that  have  omie  to  paas 

Since  the  days  of  that  old  regime 
And,  apite  of  Lcmpribre'a  dazsling  page, 

I'd  give— though  it  might  aeem  bold— 
A  hundred  yean  of  the  Golden  Age 

For  a  year  of  the  Age  of  Gold.' 

One  veiy  important  charaeteristiG 
of  Mr.  Leigh's  Terse  is  the  frequency 
and  accuracy  of  his  rhyming.  In. 
his  definition  of  vers  de  9ocieU,  Mr. 
Locker  insists  that  the  rhyme  should 
be  '  fiequent  and  neyer  forced/  and 
urges  it  because,  'howeyer  trivial 
the  subject-matter  may  be— indeed,, 
rather  in  proportion  to  its  triyiality 
—subordination  to  the  rules  of  com* 
position  and  jperfection  of  execution 
should  be  strictly  enforced.' 

It  would  be  a  happy  day  for  Eng- 
lish literature  if  this  law  were  but 
enforced.  In  these  times  of  innu- 
merable periodicals,  when  every 
man  thinks  himself  a  poet  who  can 
write  four  more  or  less  halting  lines 
with  only  two '  rhymes  'among  them 
— and  those  rhymes  more  often 
cockney  rhymes  than  not— it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  vital  importance 
that  those  who  have  the  interest  of 
literature  at  heart  should  fight  a 
good  fight  for  purity.  In  comic 
verse,  and  especially  in  burlesque^ 
we  are  constantly  meeting  with 
'  rhymes'  that  grate  on  a  sensitiver 
ear  like  a  discord  in  music.  W& 
are  told  that  th^  are  good  enongk 
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for  oomio  Terae— in  proportion  to 
the  triviality,  of  which,  however, 
'perfection  of  execution  shonld  be 
strictly  enforceoL'  Perfection  is  ab- 
solnte,  and  he  who,  instead  of  striv- 
ing for  it,  is  content  to  write  slip- 
shod verse,  mnst  also  be  content  to 
rs^  with  the  negro  melodist  who 
fancies  he  has  a  correct  couplet  in 

.  *  Tsploca,  tapioca, 
Hit  him  in  the  eye  with  a  crowbar  1' 

We  have  little  poetry  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  the  art  of  writing  vera 
de  sodite  is  widely  cultiyated.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  those  who  have 
influence  in  the  matter  would  insist 
upon  '  subordination  to  the  rules  of 
composition  and  perfection  of  exe- 
cution'— a  law  laid  down  by  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  art 

Before  concluding  this  paper  on 
vers  de  eocUU,  it  may  be  as  well, 
after  having  said  all  I  have  to  say 
in  its  praise,  to  explain  where  I  fear 
it  has  injured  literature. 
,  With  a  multiplication  of  channels 
for  publication,  and  with  large  re- 
ductions in  the  cost  of  bringing  out 
books,  the  increased  production  of 
volumes  of  so-called  '  Poems '  by 
everybody  fiom  A  to  Z  has  become 
alarming,  especially  when  on  good 
authority  we  learn  that  the  present 
age  is  to  be  credited  with  less  real 

f)etry  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
fear  that  every  young  gentleman 
who  has  chanced  to  write  a  good 
copy  of  vers  de  socUU^hj  which  I 
mean  'good'  as  judged  by  the 
audience  to  whom  it  was  submitted 
— has  somehow  fallen  into  the  error 
that  it  therefore  behoves  him  to 
publish  a  volume  of '  Poems.'  And 
what  renders  this  infliction  more 
sad  is  that  the  majority  of  people 
are  satisfied  that  all  verse  is  poetry, 
without  having  the  most  rudimen- 


tary knowledge  of  the  rules  of  verse, 
or  the  faintest  appreciation  of  the 
genius  of  poetry.  In  the  interest  of 
poetry  I  venture  to  appeal  to  the 
only  people  who  can  stamp  out  this 
disorder— the  critics  of  the  preos. 
Having  not  sufficient  time  carefully 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  every  claim- 
ant for  the  bays,  they  prefer,  in  the 
kindness  of  their  hearte,  to  '  let 
dovm  easily;'  and  thus  it  is  that 
their  'fiivourable  notices'  are  ap- 
pended by  the  dozen  to  every 
volume  of  doggrel  that  can  find  a 

Sublisher.  If  they  would  but  re- 
eot  that—supposing  those  notices 
to  be  of  any  real  value— we  have« 
according  to  their  account,  more 
true  poets  in  this  age  (so  singularly 
destitute  of  poetic  genius)  than  in 
any  preceding  time,  they  would,  I 
thmk,  see  the  justice— to  all  con- 
cerned—of '  letting  down  easily '  by 
absolute  silence.  This  may  be  a 
transgression  beyond  the  limits  of 
my  subject;  but  as  it  was  suggested 
by  that  subject,  and  I  honestly  be- 
lieve points  to  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion, I  trust  it  may  be  pardoned. 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  the  Ame-* 
rican  writers  who  excel  in  vers  de 
soci^t^.  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes  is  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Locker  to  be  per- 
haps the  best  living  writer  of  this 
species  of  verse.  WDlis  must  also 
have  a  place  in  the  roll,  and  so 
must  John  Godfrey  Saxe  and  LowelL 
When  I  have  mentioned  these,  I 
feel  I  have  omitted  other  names 
that  should  be  recorded ;  and,  glanc- 
ing back,  I  see  that  I  have  not 
named  Morris  or  Prout,  Lover  or 
Laoian  Blanchard,  Macaulay  or 
Barry  Cornwall.  I  trust,  however, 
that  I  have  given  an  indicatory 
sketch  of  the  history  and  nature  of 
vers  de  eoeiiU, 

ToH  Hood. 
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MY  nEST  BRIEF. 
9  EuU  at  €ivuLXttx  t^iittni. 


I  HAD  at  last  been  called  to  the 
bar.  I  had  daly  ate  my  way  to 
the  profoBsion,  Biooerely  hoping  that 
the  profession  wonld  give  me  some- 
thing to  eat.  I  had  paid  the  fees, 
which  came  heayy  for  one  of  my 
slender  i>atrimoDy,  also  fees  for  legal 
tuition,  which  came  heavier  still.  I 
had  rooms  in  Foolscap  Ck>nrt, 
Temple—not  rooms  snoh  as  lots  of 
fellows  have,  which  are  perfect  Ori- 
ental divans  for  luxury,  but  set  up 
in  the  clouds,  not  large,  not  lofty, 
not  well  furm'shed,  not  well  lined 
with  books.  To  say  the  truth,  my 
income  was  of  that  defectiye  kind 
on  which  even  the  stem  genius  of 
British  taxation  looks  with  leniency, 
and  allows  us  to  make  a  deduction 
before  those  hateful  coppers  in  the 
pound  are  ruthlessly  exacted  by 
Mr.  Lowe.  I  had  thought  of  going 
circuit,  and  in  that  case  I  should 
have  selected  the  'Home,  sweet 
Home/  on  account  of  the  nearer 
cbntiguity  to  London,  and  the  con- 
sequent saving  of  expeuse.  I  found 
that  even  this  was  beyond  my  reach 
at  present,  and  that  I  had  better 
take  to  it  gradually,  trying  on  a 
single  assize  town  or  so  at  first,  and 
thus  picking  my  way.  At  first  I 
had  gone  to  the  criminal  courts,  on 
one  account  because  criminal  law 
was  more  dramatic  and  fuller  of 
human  interest  than  civil  law,  and, 
on  another  account,  because  the  law 
was  much  easier.  But  I  tired.  There 
is  a  monotonous  vulgarity  in  crime; 
one  blackguard  is  very  much  like 
another  blackguard.  Then  I  betook 
myself  to  the  back  benches  of  the 
Westminster  courts,  where  I  con- 
sumed a  good  deal  of  foolsoap  paper 
by  pen- ami  ink  profiles  of  the  juage 
and  leaders.  There  was  a  whole 
row  of  us,  and  we  sat  like  bashful 
maiiiens  waiting  to  see  to  whom 
thofle  sultans  of  solicitors  would 
throw  the  handkerchief.  But  al- 
thoQgh  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  profeHsion  to  make  the  slightest 
overt  advance  towards  a  solicitor, 
yet  those  of  us  who  had  any  interest 


put  the  screw  on  irary  tightly,  in 
order  to  get  any  briefs.  But,  alas! 
I  was  destitute  of  any  professional 
interest  I  had  a  schoolfellow  a  so- 
licitor, but  he  himself  was  making 
spAsmodic  efforte  to  win  bis  way. 
Still  I  was  a  counsel  learned  in  the 
law,  and  I  might  have  the  satisfigu)- 
tion  of  contemplating  the  sapient 
wig  which  covered  but  could  not 
conceal  my  own  flowing  locks.  It 
was  said  of  Alexander  that  he  gave 
his  captains  all  that  he  bad,  but  re- 
served hope  for  himself.  I  had 
nothing  to  give  away,  but,  also,  I 
had  nothing  but  hope. 

But  a  chronic  state  of  hope  is 
rather  a  hopeless  and  depressing 
bnsinesa  I  nad  the  sense  to  know 
that  idleness  at  least  gave  me  lei- 
sure, and  that  leisure  is  all  that  the 
most  successful  can  look  forward  to 
as  the  prize  of  their  career.  I  turned 
my  leisure  to  account,  partly  by 
haunting  the  courts,  perhaps  partly 
by  haunting  other  places  as  welL 
I  hegan  also  to  read  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  even  to  attempt 
leader-writing  and  reviews,  and  to 
tread  that  literary  downward  path 
which  leads  to  professional  perdi- 
tion. But  I  was  saved  from  this 
untoward  fate  by  my  maternal  uncle 
Blogg.  Uncle  Blogg  came  and 
knocked  me  up  one  fine  morning. 
I  was  then  a  mere  sucking  infant  at 
the  bar — had  not  been  called  two 
years.  For  the  latter  years  of  my  his- 
tory Uncle  Blogg  and  I  had  seen 
very  little  of  each  other.  I  was  his 
dead  sister's  child,  but  in  that  stete 
of  comparative  impecuniosity  which 
rendered  it  extremely  possible  that 
I  might  appeal  to  him  for  financial 
assistance.  Any  such  procedure 
would  be  extremely  abhorrent  to 
the  mind  of  Blogg.  Uncle  Blogg 
did  not  like  me— >did  not  believe  in 
me—did  not  think  I  should  ever  get 
called  to  the  bar— did  not  think  I 
should  ever  get  on  if  I  were  called. 
This,  of  course,  sounds  very  un- 
natural, but  if  you  have  not  met  the 
counterpart  of  such  conduct  among 
your  own  flesh  and  blood,  I  can 
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only  say  that  you  must  haTe  an 
extremely  limited  acqnaiDtance  with 
the  imole  Bpecies  of  the  haman 
fiEunily. 

It  is  such  a  happiness  to  be  able 
to  speak  with  perfect  candonr  about 
one's  relations.  Unole  Blogg  was 
cold-blooded,  mooey-Ioving,  selfish 
to  a  degree.  He  was  narrow,  and 
ignorant,  and  padding-headed.  Bat 
he  had  bis  good  points.  He  woald 
have  been  simply  a  fiend  if  he  had 
not.  He  conid  pnt  a  very  good 
dinner  on  his  table,  aod  would  give 
you  as  good  a  bottle  of  wine  after  it 
as  you  oonld  find  anywhere  in  the 
coantry.  He  was  hospitable  also. 
Ton  may  say  that  this  is  a  contra- 
diction to  what  I  have  jnst  now 
said  of  him ;  I  can  only  reply  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  meet  with 
snch  contradictions  in  hnman  life. 
Uncle  Blogg  called  upon  me,  as  I 
speedily  discovered,  becaase  he  had 
need  of  legal  advice.  He  had  great 
objections  to  that  sort  of  legal  advice 
for  which  a  bill  might  be  tendered. 
He  had  hal  such  a  bill  once,  I  am 
ready  to  admit,  of  enormoas  dimen- 
sions, and  was  resolved,  if  possible, 
that  he  nerer  woald  have  another. 
He  wanted  law,  and  he  thought 
that  from  his  nephew  he  might  get 
it  cheap.  And  I?  Well,  he  was 
my  uncle,  and  I  owned  that  tender 
tie.  I  also  remembered  that  he  was 
a  childless  widower  and  a  man  of 
many  acres. 

*  Well,  Nephew  Morton,'  said  he, 
with  a  oonventionai  shake  of  the 
hand,  'aod  how  are  you?  Qoing 
to  be  the  new  judge?'  There  was 
at  this  time  a  very  regrettable  va- 
cancy on  the  judicial  kieuch. 

'Well,  hardly,  Uoole  Blogg,'  I 
said.  '  We  mast  first  creep,  and 
then  go.  I  mustn't  expect  to  be  a 
judge  until  I  have  been  another 
dozen  years  at  the  bar.' 

'  Well,  they  might  do  something 
quicker  for  a  clever  fellow  like  you. 
Lots  of  business,  I  sappose— eh  ?' 

How  I  Rhottid  have  liked  to  have 
told  my  Uncle  Blogg.  that  up  to 
that  time  I  had  not  had  a  single 
brief  I  I  should  have  liked  a  bit  of 
svmpathy.  But  I  had  a  better 
chance  of  sympathy  from  the  hearth- 
rug than  from  Uncle  Blogg.  The 
only  chance  I  could  have  of  obtain- 


ing his  money  was  to  make  him 

firmly  believe  that  I  should  never 

stand  in  need  of  it 

^  '  Well,  sir,'  I  said,  with  a  sort  of 

equivocation, '  we  youngsters  at  the 

law  mustn't  complain.    I  am  not 

dissatisfied.' 

'  ril  be  bound  not,'  said  Unde 
Blogg.  '  My  sister's  son  is  Rure  to 
have  lots  of  brains.'  With  all  my 
family  pride  I  had  hardly  thought 
that  Blogg  and  brains  went  much 
together.  And  then  he  came  upon 
me  with  a  very  direct  ponoce  of  a 
question.  '  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  criminal  law?* 

I  yentured  modestly  to  reply,  '  A 
good  deal,  I  believe.' 

*  I'll  be  bound  you  do,'  said  Uncle 
Blogg.  'Attend  the  Central  Criminal 
Court, eh?  eh?' 

This  was  his  favourite  method  of 
interrogation. 

'  Well,  uncle,'  I  said,  *  I  used  to 
do  so,  but  latterly  I  have  quite 
given  up  the  Old  Bailey  and  confine 
myself  to  the  Westminster  courts.' 

'Pay  better— eh?  eh?'  said 
Blogg. 

I  modestly  admitted  that  there 
was  certainly  more  money  to  be 
made  at  Westminster  than  at  the 
Old  Bailey. 

'  Still  you  wouldn't  mind,  once  m 
a  way,  taking  a  brief  in  a  small 
criminal  case  to  oblige  a  near  and 
dear  relation— eh?  eh?' 

'  A  brief!'  Blessed  words  I  And 
to  think  that  my  first  chance  of  a 
first  brief  was  to  proceed  from  un- 
sympathising  Uncle  Blogg! 

'  Well,'  I  said,  diplomatically,  '  I 
dare  say  I  shouldn't.  But  I  should 
like  to  hear  all  about  it.  Whafs 
the  nature  of  the  case,  uncle  ?' 

'  It's  only  a  sessions  case,  Nephew 
Morton.' 

My  countenance  certainly  felL 

'Ah!  I  see  you're  rather  above 
that  sort  of  thing.  Bat  many  of 
our  beet  lawyers  have  got  into  a 
great  deal  of  business  by  attending 
sessions— eh?  eh?' 

'  Yes,  uncle ;  but  in  those  da^ 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  busi- 
ness done  at  the  sessions  than  is 
now  the  case.  Still,  uncle,  anything 
to  oblige  }oxL    Vm  your  man.' 

'  Well,  it's  a  troublesome  sort  of 
busineBS,  all  along  of  Miss  Trafiford.' 
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Now  I  had  heard  of  Min  Traffoid^ 
who  was  my  nnole's  Indian  ward, 
but  with  the  eyes  of  the  flesh  I  had 
never  been  allowed  to  behold  her. 
She  had  been  committed  to  his  care, 
and  Uncle  Blogg  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  made  rather  a  good 
thing  oat  of  the  allowance  from  her 
estate ;  and  it  was  even  whispered 
that  ho  was  quite  willing,  being  a 
widower,  to  take  both  his  ward  and 
her  estate  together. 

But  I  have  been  thns  paren- 
thetically interrupting  my  uncle's 
explanation  about  Auss  Trafford. 
He  went  on,  as  follows : '  Her  lady's- 
maid  has  been  taken  up  for  shop- 
lifting at  Seaoombe.'  Now  Sea- 
combe  was  the  greatest  town  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  '  There's 
no  doubt  but  the  jade  stole  the  lace 
handkerchief;  but  Mary  Trafford 
has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  she 
didn't,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
do  whatever  she  wanted  me  to  do. 
No  end  of  trouble.  I've  had  to 
stand  bail,  and  now  I  have  got  to 
get  her  defended  at  the  sessions,  and 
they  come  off  next  week.' 

'I  suppose  this  girl,  the  prisoner, 
or  defendant,  rather,  the  lady's- 
maid,  is  no  longer  at  your  house.' 

'  Oh,  isn't  she,  though,  and  I  bail 
for  her,  tool  I  keep  her  pretty 
sharp  under  my  own  eye,  and  my 
servants  are  on  the  watch  if  she 
should  show  any  signs  of  bolting. 
If  I  had  let  her  leave,  I  should  have 
lost  my  hundred  pound  bail  to  a 
certainty.  And  there  is  another 
thing  I  want  to  ask  yon.  Nephew 
Morton — what's  the  cheapest  way  of 
a  man  changing  his  name  ?" 

And  was  my  uncle  going  to 
change  his  name?  As  a  partial 
Blogg,  I  resented  the  idea,  although 
the  Blogg  element  was  always  lees 
regarded,  by  myself  than  the  Morton 
element,  in  my  name  and  nature. 
Still  the  Blogg  line,  though  in  all  its 
stolid  antiquity  it  had  never  yielded 
a  hero,  was  an  old  line. 

'  And  what  name  do  you  think  of 
taking,  uncle?' 

'  Anything  but  Blogg.  I  don't 
like  the  name  of  Blogg  now.  I 
think  I  should  like  Trs^ord  better. 
Poor  old  Trafford  was  my  second 
cousin.' 

I  wondered  whether  the  changing 


of  a  name  from  Blogg  into  Trafford 
was  designed  to  produce  the  same 
results  as  changing  the  name  of  a 
Trafford  into  Blogg. 

The  upshot  was  that  I  engaged 
to  come  down  to  Uncle  Blogg's,  the 
day  after  the  next  day.  I  was  to 
come  in  the  afternoon,  and  there 
were  a  few  friends  for  dinner  that 
day  at  the  Hall. 

Tes,  Mr.  Blogg  lived  at  a  Hall, 
and  the  residence  had  a  right  to 
that  much-abused  term.  It  was  no 
huge,  square,  stucco,  brick  building, 
which  some  moneyed  vulgarian  had 
run  up  and  then  cheaply  entitled 
a  Hall.  The  Bloggs  had  had  their 
thousand  freehold  acres  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  Hall  ran  back 
to  a  respectable  antiquity.  They 
retained  the  largest  part  of  the  land, 
called  the  Home  Farm,  in  their  own 
hands ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
living  off  the  produce  and  a  lot  of 
&rming  ways  had  not  partially  con- 
toibuted  to  make  Blogg  what  he 
was.  Still  Blogg  had  his  place, 
and  he  entertained  and  was  enter- 
tained by  other  ooimty  people  like 
himself,  and  when  he  gave  a  dinner, 
which  wasn't  often,  he  gave  as  good 
a  dinner  as  might  be. 

It  was  years  since  I  had  been  m 
the  house,  and  I  tried  to  revive,  my 
faded  boyish  recollections  when  I 
had  come  to  great  grief,  when  let 
loose  in  it  one  summer  vacation. 
Blogg  came  blowing  into  my  room, 
telling  me  that  he  would  get  the 
dinner  over  first  and  then  he  wotdd 
tell  me  all  about  legal  matterp. 
*  And  it's  a  regular  sessions  dinner, 
too,'  he  said,  but  that's  mostly  an 
accident  There's  the  Becorder, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Daldy,  and  Smithers, 
the  attorney,  who  had  the  getting  up 
of  the  case  against  her,  and  Jones, 
his  friend  the  barrister,  who's  stay- 
ing with  Smithers,  and  to  whom  I 
expect  he  will  give  the  brief  for  the 
prosecution,  and  the  parson  of  the 
next  parish:  I  don't  ask  my  own 
parson,  because  he  will  read  the 
offertory  sentences,  though  he  knows 
I  don't  approve  of  it,  and  Squire 
Glubb,  whom  you  may  have  heard 
of.'  And  he  went  off  to  see  about 
the  wine,  leaving  me  to  dress  and 
find  my  way  into  the  drawing- 
room. 
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When  I  got  into  the  drawing- 
room  there  was  a  thin,  fisuled,  vanish- 
ing  fraction  of  a  woman  there,  the 
companion  and  daenna  of  the  ward. 
The  ward  herself  was  rather  a  jolly 
girl,  with  nice  eyes  and  hair  and 
pretty  manners.  Then  there  was 
Parson  Gluhb,  rector,  and  brother 
to  the  Squire,  with  his  wife  and 
daughters,  who  were  generally 
called,  to  distingnish  them  from 
the  other  lot,  Mrs.  Bector  and 
Miss  Bector.  The  Serjeant  was  a 
pleasant,  active,  yulgar  little  man, 
who  had  rather  dropped  oat  of 
Mb  barrister  practice,  and  was  sap- 
ix>sed  to  be  on  the  look-oat  for  a 
comity  coort  jadgeship.  There  was 
Jones,  a  man  of  little  merit,  whom 
I  looked  on  as  my  forensic  enemy, 
and  whom  I  felt  I  ooald  doable  ap 
in  any  physical  or  metaphysicid 
sense  completely.  The  attorney  was 
a  sharp  fellow,  to  whom  I  resolved 
to  be  affable,  for  I  already  had  a 
deep  instinctive  reenect  for  at- 
tcmeys.  I  had  settlea  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  would  attend  Sea- 
combe  sessions  and  assizes,  and 
make  Seacombe  the  starting-point 
of  a  glorious  legal  career. 

^  It  is  a  queer  start,'  said  Uncle 
Blogg  to  me,  '  but  Eate  will  have 
to  do  some  of  the  waiting  at  table. 
Sosan's  laid  up  with  an  attack  of 
British  cholera/ 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
Eate,  who,  with  another  hand- 
maiden, helped  the  two  serving 
men.  A  delicate,  pretty,  dove- 
eyed,  glossy-haired,  graoefal  maid 
was  Eftte,  in  the  modest  style  of 
lady's-maid.  She  did  what  waiting 
she  had  to  do  extremely  well ;  bat 
it  was  so  odd  to  see  her  attending 
these  le^  monsters,  who  in  a  day 
or  two  would  be  assisting  each 
other  to  tear  her  in  pieces;  the 
solicitor  who  even  now  was  doing 
his  best  on  paper  to  blacken  her 
character;  the  counsel  who  would 
be  telling  the  jury  they  could  not 
lay  their  heads  on  their  pillows 
unless  they  convicted;  and  the 
judge,  who,  whether  he  was  in 
good  or  bad  humour,  might  give  her 
either  imprisonment  or  penal  ser- 
vitude. But  such  are  the  odd  pic- 
tores  which  every  now  and  then  tarn 
up  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  haman 


life.  No  wonder  there  was  a  deep 
hectic  flush  on  the  frightened  girl's 
cheek.  I  liked  the  maid  much,  and 
I  liked  the  young  mistress  better. 
However  I  exchanged  only  a  few 
formal  words  with  her,  and  as  she 
glided  from  the  dining-room,  she 
said,  quietly, '.'  Let  me  see  you  in 
the  blue  room  as  soon  as  you  can.' 
I  made  my  way  &om  the  dining- 
room  with  its  gloomy  talk  about 
poor-rates,  church-rates,  and  future 
education  rates,  into  the  hall.  There 
I  encountered  Eate,  who,  I  firmly 
believe,  was  anxiously  lying  in  wait 
for  me,  and  who  took  me  straight  off 
at  once  into  the  '  blue  room.'  And 
a  very  comfortable  room  was  the 
^  blue  room,'  with  its  low  fire,  and 
the  curtains  snugly  drawn,  and  as 
handsome  and  frank  a  hostess  as 
Miss  Trafford  admitting  you  at 
once  into  a  confidential  intimtu^. 
Poor  Elate  showed  by  her  quivering 
lip  and  streaming  eyes  how  acutely 
she  felt  her  position,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  tne  fedr  young  mistr^s 
caressingly  stroke  the  fair  himd- 
maiden's  glossy  hair.  In  point  of 
fact,  they  looked  two  young  ladies 
together.  Eate  had  always  had 
tender  nurture  and  had  been  with 
gentle  people— a  thoughtful  girl, 
nice-mannemi,  fond  of  reading,  as 
I  found  afterwards,  and  as  Utile 
likely  to  qualify  as  a  felon  as  any 
soft-spoken  wench  could  be. 

'On,  sir,'  she  said,  'and  is  it  you 
that  I've  got  to  look  to  to  save  me 
from  being  sent  to  jail?'  And  the 
young  creature  began  to  sob  and 
went  down  on  her  £iees  by  the  side 
of  her  mistress. 

'We  are  in  great  trouble,  Mr. 
Morton,'  said  Miss  Trafford ;  '  here*8 
poor  Eate  accused  of  a  robbery  of 
which  she  is  as  innocent  as  you  or 
I  can  be.  The  trial's  coming  off  in 
a  few  days'  time,  and  nothing  is 
done  in  the  way  of  defending  her.' 

'Qood  gracious.  Miss  Trafford; 
and  basnH  she  instructed  a  so- 
licitor?' 

'Ks  all  Mr.  Blogg's  fault,'  said 
Clara  Trafford.  'He  said  at  first 
that  Eate's  friends  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  defending  her.  I  said  I 
should  do  so  myself,  and  didn't  care 
what  it  cost  He  then  said  that  he 
had  a  relation  who  would  do  it 
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cheaper  and  better  than  anybody 
else,  and  who  was  each  a  Tery  clever 
man.  Are  yoa  the  yery  clever 
man?' 

'I  hope  there  won't  be  much 
devernefis  required  to  get  your 
servant  off.   Miss  Trafford/  I  re- 

Slied.  *  Now  tell  me  all  abont  it. 
a  many  simple  cases  a  short  time 
is  quite  as  good  or  better  than  a 
long  time,  in  getting  np  a  defence/ 
The  story  was  soon  told  me,  and 
matters  certainly  looked  a  little 
daxk  against  handsome  Eat&  She 
had  gone  into  a  shop  at  Seaoombe 
and  asked  for  a  lace  handkerchief. 
Now  a  girl  in  her  station  of  life  had 
not  the  least  need  of  a  lace  hand- 
kerchief; but  the  maids  have  always 
imitated  the  mistresses,  and  so 
dainty  a  girl  as  Kate  had  more 
excuse  than  most  of  thenL  A  set 
of  handkeriihiefo  were  shown  her, 
but  they  were  all  beyond  the  range 
of  her  purse.  She  purchased  some 
trifle  for  a  few  coppers  and  departed. 
As  soon  as  she  was  gone  it  was  dis- 
covered that  an  expensive  lace  hand- 
kerchief was  missing.  The  shop- 
keeper ran  after  her  and  brought 
her  back.  She  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  it  was  presently 
found  in  her  muff  The  case  seemed 
to  lie  in  a  nutshell,  and  certainly 
hmumerable  people  have  been  con- 
Ticted  on  slighter  evidence.  If  a 
person  is  found  in  possession  of 
stolen  property  directly  after  it 
is  stolen,  and  is  nnable  to  give  any 
account  how  it  came  into  his  or  her 
possession,  the  law,  not  unreason- 
ably, presumes  that  it  has  got  hold 
of  the  thief. 

I  confess  I  was  not  very  hopeful, 
notwithstanding  my  interesting 
client  and  ber  still  more  interest- 
ing protectress.  I  however  con- 
cealed my  despondings  with  all  the 
address  of  a  &shionable  physician. 
'  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  do,' 
I  said;  'it  will  be  the  cheapest  for 
Kate,  and  save  the  expense  of  a 
solicitor.  As  we  are  rather  driven 
into  a  comer  for  time  it  may  really 
be  the  best  plan.  Yon  shall  give 
me  what  is  called  a  dock  fee,  that  is 
to  say  you  shall  give  me  a  guineaj 
which^.I  shall  give  back  to  Eate. 
There  will  also  be  half  a  crown  for 
my  clerk.    I  mention  this  as  we 


must  be  regular,  and  a  dock  fee 
is  rather  a  peculiar  case.  Toa 
must  give  it  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  depositions.  Have  you  got 
them?*  I  asked. 

'  No,  no,' said  Mira  Traffisrd ;  'we 
left  it  all  to  Mr.  Blogg,  and  he  has 
really  done  nothing.' 

I  anathematized  IJncIe  Blogg» 
and  allowed  no  scruples  of  relation- 
ship  to  interfere  with  a  very  free 
expression  of  my  sentimente  respect- 
ing him.  I  asked  Miss  Morton  to 
let  a  servant  go  over  to  Seaoombe 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to 
get  the  depositions  from  the  clerk 
to  the  magistrates,  for  which  she 
would  have  to  pay  three-halfpence 
a  page. 

'Do  you  know  anything,  E!ate, 
about  this  shop?'  I  asked  of  my 
fair  client. 

'Oh  yes,  sir,'  said  Kate;  'the 
shop's  good  enough,  but  it  was  that 
nasty  fellow,  Jem  Stanton,  who 
served  me.' 

'And  who's  Jem  Stanton?'  I 
asked. 

'  Oh !  I  can't  abide  him  sir,'  said 
Ilate.  '  He  came  and  knocked  at 
the  kitehen  window  one  Sanday 
afternoon,  and  wanted  me  to  keep 
company  with  him,  but  I  wouldn't 
None  of  the  girls  like  him,  far  he 
is  a  bad  one.     Ask  cook  if  he  isn't' 

Here  was  a  gleam  of  light  I 
thought  that  this  would  be  impor- 
tant First,  I  asked  Eato  whether 
she  thought  it  possible  that  Jem 
Stanton  might  have  put  the  hand- 
kerchief into  her  mnfL  This  was 
quite  a  new  idea  to  Kate.  She  also 
candidly  said  that  she  did  not  think 
it  likely.  Her  own  version,  which 
was  a  little  roundabout,  was  this. 
She  had  left  her  handkerchief  be- 
hind her,  and  this  first  led  to  her 
going  into  the  shop.  Once  there, 
she  thought  of  a  much-desired  lace 
handkerchief.  She  quite  forgot,  in 
her  interest  about  the  lace  band- 
kerchief,  that  she  had  none  of  h^ 
own  about  her,  and  had  mechani- 
cally put  the  lace  one  into  her  muff, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was 
her  own  virtually  non-existent  one» 
I  thought  that  this  would  be  much 
too  elaborate  for  a  British  jnry« 
They  will  always  take  a  simple  ex- 
planation instead  of  a  complicated 
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(me.  Now  a  yerdict  of  Guilty  is 
always  eminently  terse,  simple,  and 
satisfactory.  As  a  rule  you  can't 
go  far  wroog  if  yon  oonTict.  ^I  be- 
ueye  that  only  about  two  per  cent. 
of  oonvictions  are  wrong,  and  about 
fifly  per  cent  of  the  acquittals. 

Next  morning  I  looked  carefully 
iihrough  the  depositions.  I  was, 
however,  substautially  in  possession 
of  all  the  &cts.  A  poh'ceman  bad 
deposed  that  when  he  took  Eate 
into  custody  she  had  owned  that 
she  was  very  sorry,  which  that  func- 
tionary chose  to  interpret  as  a  con- 
fession of  guilt.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  this  was  not  by  any 
means  a  fair  or  necessary  oonstruc- 
tion.  I  called  the  cook  up,  and 
she  gave  Jem  Stoaton  as  bad  a 
character  as  any  Jem  Stanton  could 
desire  to  hava  He  was  the  dread 
of  mothers,  and  had  once  been  fined 
for  yioleotly  assaulting  a  girl  who 
had  refused  bio  advances.  I  also 
went  over  to  Seacombe  and  set  on 
foot  all  sorts  of  inquiries  respecting 
the  character  of  the  draper  who  vras 

Srosecutor.  To  my  great  joy,  I 
isoovered  that  a  year  or  two  before 
he  had  called  his  creditors  together 
and  made  a  composition  with  them. 
I  now  began  to  breathe ;  I  thought 
I  had  a  strong  chance  for  an  ac- 
quittal, and  even  a  better  one  for 
some  forensic  display. 

For  the  next  few  days,  Clara 
Trafford  and  I  were  the  closest  of 
idlies.  In  pursuance  of  my  legal 
duties,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  be 
in  constant  conference  with  her 
respecting  the  case  of  our  interest- 
ing client  I  do  not  say  that  she 
formed  the  incessant  subject  of  our 
conyersation  all  the  hours  that  we 
paced  the  shrubbery  or  sat  together 
m  the  drawing-room.  I  was  able 
to  find  out  that  Clara  Trafford  was 
a  fine-hearted  girl,  of  excellent  cul- 
ture and  understanding,  with  a 
well-deserved  contempt  of  Uncle 
Blogg  and  his  vrays.  I  yentured, 
indeed,  to  snub  Uncle  Blogg—espe- 
dally  as  he  showed  a  disposition  to 
join  our  coxmcils — with  consider- 
able sternness,  and  told  him  that 
his  delays  had  well-nigh  jeopardized 
my  client's  liberfy  and  life.  I  real  ly 
worked  yery  hud  for  Eate,  inas- 
much as  taldng  a  dock  fee— a  cir- 


cumstance which  per  se  was  highly 
gratifying  to  Uncle  Blogg— I  was 
both  solicitor  and  counsel  for  the 
defence.  Clara  produced  a  beau- 
tiful old  Queen  Anne's  guinea 
which  had  belonged  to  her  mother, 
and  insisted  that  my  fee  should 
come  in  that  shape.  I  bored  a  hole 
through  it,  and  at  the  present 
moment  wear  it  proudly  on  my 
watch-chain. 

Quarter  sessions  are  nothing 
yery  grand  —  they  cannot  for  a 
moment  compete  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  assizes — but  they  were 
at  Seacombe  held  in  the  same  great 
hall  as  are  the  assizes;  and  to  a 
young  lady  like  Miss  Trafibrd, 
who  had  never  been  within  any 
court  of  law  previously,  the  vast 
hall  seemed  very  imposing  indeed. 
I  was  highly  curious,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  was  full  of  hope  and 
energy,  and  a  bfuming  desire  to 
distinguish  myself  The  occasion 
may  seem  a  humble  one,  but  many 
an  Oxford  oi  Cambridge  man  may 
teU  you  that  his  first  speech  at  the 
Union  Debating  Club  has  cost  him 
more  anxiety  than  his  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  had 
profited  by  those  old  Union  days 
and  also  by  a  Discussion  Forum 
which  we  had  got  up  amongst  our- 
selves in  the  Temple.  I  was  very 
kindly  received  at  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. It  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  I 
should  come  down  to  practise  in  my 
uncle's  part  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Daldy  gave  me  a  kindly  nod, 
and  Mr.  Jones,  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  on  the  strength  of  having 
met  me  at  dinner,  called  me  his 
learned  friend.  I  was  sorry  to  see 
handsome  Eate  go  into  the  dock, 
for  I  knew  that  thebare  fact  would  at- 
tach a  stigma  to  her  for  the  rest  of  her 
lifa  This  considerat  ion  alone  ought 
to  make  a  man  very  cautious  how 
he  ever  gives  any  one  into  custody. 
I  took  care  to  challenee  every  linen- 
draper  who  was  called  on  the  jury. 
I  promise  you  that  the  Uiendraper 
who  prosecuted  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  the  fiery  cross-examination 
which  I  showered  upon  him.  I  went 
yery  fully  into  the  most  disagree- 
able part  of  that  composition  busi- 
ness with  his  creditors.     I  asked 
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him  whether  he  had  paid  or  meant 
to  pay  for  that  laoe  handkerchief 
aUeged  to  be  stoloi,  and  t  prett; 
broadly  usertod  that  he  and  hia 
^  fluttilf  wen  nothing  better  than  Uie; 

should  be.  Bat  even  that  was  little 
oompuied  to  the  questioning  which 
JemStantonhadtoimdei^.  When 
I  made  out  that  he  had  been  a 
rejected  autar  of  Kate's,  a  thrill  of 
empathy  laa  through  the  court 
When  I  brought  out  that  assanlt 
ease — which  wamt  ao  bad  after  all, 
U  he  had  only  been  fined  fire 
BhillingB  —  I  made  him  appeAr  a 
monster  in  human  form.  Wheti  I 
had  to  croBB-examine  the  policeman, 
I  came  ont  in  that  peonhar  Tein  of 
bnllying  the  constable  which  is 
a  fitTonrila  amusement  in  oonrts  of 
jnatioe.  I  thundered  away  to  the 
defence,  fbt  there  was  TJode  Blc^ 
opening  his  goggle  eyes  with  amaze- 
ment, and  there  was  CUia  glowing 
with  sympathy  and  interest  After 
all,  the  rerdiot  waa  a  toss  np.    Bat 


itwaeatoeeapinoor  hronr.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted,  and  before 
the  day  was  over  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  rooeiviag  two  brieb— one 
from  the  sohcitor  whom  I  met  at 
dinner  at  my  ancle's — one  for  the 
sessions  and  one  for  the  flnwging 

This  ia  the  way  in  which  I  oom- 
menoed  going  drenit — not  unpros- 
peronsly.  Whether  Kale's  ronnd- 
abont  version  waa  trae,  or  whether 
the  shopman  had  secreted  the  hand' 
kerchief  in  her  moff,  or  whether 
she  had  really  stolen  it,  I  do  not 
profess  to  say.  Bat  there  ia  one 
thing  which  I  certainly  do  profess 
to  soy.  If  Uncle  Blogg  oonsidwa 
that  he  will  get  Clara  to  change  her 
name  to  Blc^^,  or  if  he  fanciea  tliat 
he  wilt  gain  anyUung  by  the  notion 
that  he  will  change  hia  own  name 
into  TraSord,  he  will  be  hugely 
disappointed.  B^ond  that,  this 
deponent  aayeth  not. 
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IT  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  English  life  in 
the  present  day— the  spirit  which 
"leads  such  large  numbers  of  persons 
to  do  for  nothing  the  work  for 
^hich  others  are  paid.  There  is 
acarcely  a  pursuit  which  has  not 
its  amateurs  as  regularly  engaged 
as  its  professional  followers.  The 
work  may  be  easy  or  hard,  pleasant 
or  unpleasant— it  is  sure  to  haye 
its  Yolunteers  as  well  as  its  regu- 
lars, bent  either  upon  amusing 
-^emselyee,  being  useful  to  other 
people,  or  it  may  be  combining  the 
two  objects.  From  such  a  glorious 
occupation  as  defending  the  country 
to  such  a  merely  useful  one  as  look- 
ing after  drains— eyerr  kind  of  work 
has  its  Yotaries,  ready  with  time, 
exertion,  and  money  in  the  cause. 

Was  there  ever  seen— to  take  the 
most  striking  instance  first — such 
«n  organization  as  our  Volunteer 
Army,  in  any  other  country?  It  is 
not  very  well  contented  just  now, 
and  has  reason  to  complain  of  dis- 
couragement at  the  lumds  of  au- 
thority, which  insists  upon  not 
understanding  the  principle  that, 
49eryice  being  rendered  without  pay, 
4;he  means  of  performing  that  ser- 
vice ought  to  oe  supplied  by  the 
tttate.  It  involyes  no  sacrifice  of 
the  independence  of  the  Yolunteers 
to  reoeive  money  for  their  expenses, 
provided  t^e  money  be  employed  to 
meet  them,  and  they  do  not  put  it 
into  their  own  pockets;  and  it  is 
well  worth  the  while  of  the  state 
to  maintain  the  force  upon  those 
^sonditions.  I  believe  1^  is  all 
4hat  the  Yolunteers  are  asking,  and 
the  concession  of  the  principle 
would  probably  remedy  many  de- 
fects which  at  present  afiect  the 
'discipline,  and  therefore  the  effi- 
•ciency  of  the  service.  The  first 
requirements  are  more  stringent  re- 
gulations to  secure  attendance  at 
irill,  and  a  little  more  subordina- 
tion to  command.  Without  atten- 
tion to  these  objects  it  is  of  no  use 
to  make  Yolunteers  marksmen,  for 
they  will  never,  when  occasion  calls, 
be  able  to  put  their  skill  in  prac- 
tice.   The  want  of  real  authority 
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falls,  too,  very  hardly  upon  the 
ofiScers,  whose  commissions  cost 
them  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
maintain,  and  who  cannot  learn 
habits  of  command  if  the  men  will 
not  learn  habits  of  obedience.  A 
great  many  Yolunteers  chafe  at 
being  xmder  orders,  but  they  ought 
to  remember  that  the  object  of  dia- 
cipline  is  not  to  degrade  them  as 
men  but  to  elevate  them  as  soldiers ; 
and  under  no  circumstances  would 
they  be  required  to  stand  half  the 
bullying  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
ofitors  of  the  Army  and  the  Militia, 
who  have  to  accept  a  great  deal  of 
mortification  as  an  honourable  con- 
dition of  service. 

The  relations  of  the  Yolunteers  to 
the  Begulars — of  the  Amateurs  to 
the  Frofessionals—are  such  as  the 
former  may  maintain  with  every 
advantage  to  dignity.  Th^re  is 
certainly  dignity  in  doing  duty 
without  pay— provided  that  it  is 
done  well— and  they  are  not  liable 
to  be  called  mercenaries  by  un- 
pleasant persons  of  'peace-move- 
ment'proclivities.  They  may  fairly 
say  that  they  are  as  much  soldiers 
by  position  as  any  gentleman  before 
the  days  of  standing  armies;  and 
our  standing  army,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  an  institution  kept  up 
only  from  year  to  year:  it  would 
fall  to  pieces  at  any  time  were  ti^ 
necessary  votes  refused  by  Parlia- 
ment The  Begnlars  have,  of  course, 
'a  puir  over  the  Yolunteers,  be- 
cause they  know  their  business 
better,  and  are  available  to  be  sent 
anywhere  to  fight  the  battles  of  their 
country;  but  the  Yolunteers  may 
hold  their  own,  in  dignity^  with  any 
of  her  Majesty's  forces.  As  for  the 
Militia,  they  are  not  quite  Ama- 
teurs and  not  quite  Professionals, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  Professionals 
for  a  month  in  the  year,  insofar  as 
they  receive  pay  for  that  time,  when 
they  are  on  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  army.  But  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  are  practically 
citizens,  and  may  attach  themselves 
to  any  pursuits  they  please.  There 
is  considerable  connection  between 
the  Militia  and  the  Army  proper. 
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Every  Militia  regiment  contains 
many  men  who  have  Berved  in  the 
Line;  still  largernnmbers leave  the 
Militia  for  i^  Line — ^indeed  the  one 
is  fEuniliarly  described  as  the  nnr- 
eexy  for  the  latter,  and  is  so,  as  is 
eepecdally  shown  whenever  a  war 
breaks  oni  It  is  with  the  officers 
as  with  the  men.  Many  officers 
leave  tiie  Line  for  the  Militia;  and, 
whenever  there  is  war,  many  leave 
the  Militia  for  the  Line.  Ui)on 
fiuoh  occasion  many  Militia  regi- 
ments go  abroad,  as  they  did  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war  and  the 
JDodian  mutinies,  or  replace  Line 
regiments  sent  upon  foreign  ser- 
vice. When  permanently  embodied 
the  Militia  receives  the  same  pay 
and  s^owanoes  as  during  its  an- 
nual training— that  is  to  say,  it  is 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  regular  army;  and  Its  disci- 
pline and  effectiveness,  in  a  very 
short  time,  is  found  to  be  equally 
as  good.  The  Militia,  too,  if  pro- 
fessiomdly  inferior  to  the  Line,  may 
at  least  claim  the  credit  of  being  the 
oonstitntional  force  of  the  kingdom. 
Hiere  was  no  standing  army  until 
the  time  of  Charles  n. ;  in  the  time 
of  Charles  L  the  only  army  in  the 
country  was,  and  was  called,  the 
Militia. 

The  regular  Reserve  Force  is  no 
more  likely  to  be  abolished  than  the 
Lifo  Guards ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tiiat  no  neglect,  mismanagement,  or 
misunderstemdhig  will  put  an  end 
to  the  Volunteers.  They  have  gone 
down  a  little  in  popularity,  it  must 
be  confessed;  but  the  cause  is  a 
highly  complimentary  one  to  the 
force.  It  is  never  likely  to  be 
wanted,  people  say:  who  dreams 
now  of  an  invasion?  True;  but 
the  reason  why  an  invasion  is  no 
longer  on  the  cards  is  that  the 
national  strength  and  spirit  has 
shown  itself  in  this  form.  The 
case  stands  thus,  in  fiact :  the  more 
efiScient  the  Volunteers  become  the 
less  hkely  are  they  to  be  wanted ; 
let  them  be  disbanded,  and  who 
shall  say  how  soon  we  may  be  me- 
naced once  more,  and  be  obliged  to 
maintain  an  army  at  home  such  as 
will  drive  the  British  taxpayer  mad  ? 
The  Volunteers  have  moral  force 
because    they  represent  physical 


force,  and  they  thoroughly  fulfil 
the  first  duty  of  armamentd---whicli 
is  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
Amateurs,  in  this  case,  have  surely 
no  need  to  be  jealous  of  the  Pro- 
fessionals. 

Consider  what  a  change  in  the 
national  life  would  be  caused  by 
the  absence  of  the  Volunteers.  No 
more  Rifle  Association  meetings; 
no  more  camps  at  Wimbledon ;  no 
more  marches  out  on  Saturdays; 
no  more  drills  on  the  familiar 
groimds ;  no  more  social  gatherings 
of  the  corps ;  no  more  stray  Volun- 
teers even  Been  in  the  streets !  The 
change  is  difficult  to  realize  after 
being  used  to  all  these  things  for 
ten  years. 

There  is  no  Amateur  Navy.  The 
Reserve,  called  the  Mercantile  Man 
rine,  i&  a  thoroughly  professional 
body.  But  we  have  plenty  of  Amsr 
teur  Seamen  in  our  yachting  men ; 
and  a  place  like  Ryde,  in  the  season^ 
is  almost  as  nautical  as  a  place  like 
Portsmouth.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  rivalry  between  yacht- 
ing men  and  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy;  but  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  the  owners  of  yachts 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  their 
dignity  in  connection  with  their 
orews.  These  are  not  the  thorough 
landsmen,  who  do  not  profess  to 
know  anything  about  navigation, 
leave,  everything  to  the  master 
whom  they  engage,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves in  their  own  manner ;  and,  of 
course,  the  remark  does  not  apply 
to  gentlemen  who  are  thoroughly 
competent  to  take  command  of  their 
own  vessels.  I  allude  to  those  who 
know  a  little  and  are  apt  to  believe 
that  they  know  a  great  deal.  A 
little  learning  is  nowhere  so  danger- 
ous a  thing  as  at  sea ;  and  nowhere 
does  the  Amateur  appear  at  such 
disadvantage  compared  with  the 
Professional.  It  is  a  far  more  sen- 
sible proceeding  to  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  on  shore— in  connection 
with  a  glazed  hat,  a  monkey  jacket, 
a  telescope,  and  nautical  airs  gene- 
rally—than to  go  afloat  under  false 
pretences  and  make  a  fiulure.  But 
there  are  yachting  men  going  about 
who  are  so  enthusiastic  at  the  idea  of 
being  in  command  that  they  assume 
all  the  authority  of  a  naval  captain 
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oveor  thdr  erews ;  and  Mr.  Jamas 
Hannay  tells  us  of  one  of  these  that 
he  went  so  &r  as  to  g^ve  the  men 
extra  wages  for  the  privilege  of  in- 
flicting corporal  ponishment,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  delusion. 
Bat  this,  I  snspeot,  is  a  piece  of 
service  joculanty  at  the  expense  of 
nautical  amatonis.  I  have  heard 
such  a  story  at  MaltiL  where  our 
friend  'Fulke  Bissec'  probably 
picked  up  his  information.  It  has 
a  great  deal  of  the  'Who  goes 
there?  Naval  officer  drunk  in  a 
wheelbarrow,'  flavour  about  it 

Clerical  Ainateurs  are  not  un- 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  Of 
course  I  do  not  include  in  the  cate- 
gory dissenting  ministers,  whose 
calliDg  is  [a  professional  one.  I 
allude  to  a  class  of  'serious'  lay- 
men who  devote  their  time  and 
their  money — in  a  most  worthy 
manner,  it  must  be  admitted— to 
rdigions  purposes,  and  are  fre- 
quently more  like  clergymen  than 
clergymen  themselves.  We  have  a 
nobleman  or  two  belonging  to  the 
class;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  its 
membersare  persons  of  a  parish  turn 
of  mind,  ana  protect  the  interests 
of  the  church  party  at  vestries,  and 
hold  parochial  offices  in  connection 
with  the  Establishment  Their  self- 
imposed  duties  bring  them  much  in 
connection  with  tea  and  elderly 
ladies;  theyfiill  unconsciously  into 
white  cravats  in  the  daytime ;  and 
the  Sunday-school  children  have  an 
idea  that  they  will  eventually  be 
made  bidiops.  Th^  are  apt  to  be 
fuspy,  and  may  have  some  human 
frailties  in  which  vanity  is  con- 
cerned; but  they  are  usually  esti- 
mable people  —  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  might  be  far  worse  em- 
ployed* There  is  no  jealousy  be- 
tween the  Amateur  and  the  Pro- 
fessional Clergymen.  The  latter 
are  assisted  and  supported  by  their 
lay  bretluran;  and  they  are  so  se- 
cure in  their  own  orders  that  they 
have  no  need  to  fear  competition  of 
a  practical  kind. 

Among  Amateur  Clergymen  there 
tfe  some  who  actually  preach — 
preach  without  being  paid,  or  at 
least  without  attaching  themselves 
to  any  particular  congregation. 
Notable  among  these  is  tiie  '  Con- 


verted Clown.'  After  passing  a  pro- 
fessional life  in  stealmg  sausages, 
making  invasions  upon  costermon- 
gers  and  throwing  their  wares 
upon  the  stage,  playing  tricks  upon 
respectable  tradesmen  at  their 
own  doors,  jumping  over  red-hot 
pokers,  smashing  babies  in  chests  of 
drawers,  and  picking  up  the  Panta- 
loon by  the  back  of  his  trousers, 
this  gentleman  now  more  pro- 
fitably ocoupies  himself  with  the 
spiritual  amelioration  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  There  has  been  a  black- 
smith— Elihu  Burritt— who  per- 
formed a  similar  mission,  and  there 
was,  as  everybody  knows,  a  tinker, 
who  wrote  the '  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
included  in  the  class. 

What  shall  we  say  of  ladies  who, 
led  by  similar  instincts,  x>srform 
similar  fpnoti'ons  as  &r  as  their  sex 
will  permit?  There  have  been  femde 
preachers,  but  I  rather  refer  to  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  and  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
who  minister  to  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  corporeal  wants  of  their  kind. 
I  am  here  speaking  of  those  who 
are  bound  by  no  vows  and  belong 
to  no  regular  establishment— of 
Protestant  ladies,  in  &ct,  whose 
exertions  are  of  a  purely  voluntary 
kind,  and  who  may  be  classed  there- 
fore as  amateurs.  They  deserve  all 
honour,  for  they  do  much  good,  and 
are  as  active  during  peace  in  Eng- 
land as  they  were  during  war  in 
the  Crimea.  And  we  may  praise- 
them  especiaUy  without  any  disre- 
spect to  those  of  another  Christian 
church  who  have  formally  devoted 
themselves  to  similar  service.  Be- 
tween the  two  there  caimot— or  at 
least  should  not— be  rivalry,  except 
in  work. 

Amateur  Doctors  are  rare.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  doctor 
themselves,  and  doctor  tiiemselves 
generally  to  excess.  They  generally, 
too,  give  advice  gratis  to  their 
friends,  and  try  to  find  followers. 
But  I  have  never  heard  of  amateurs 
in  the  healing  art  who  go  about 
ministering  to  strangers.  They 
would  have  a  far  worse  chance  than 
amateur  clergymen;  for  it  is  ono 
thing  to  give  up  your  mind  to  an 
experiment,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  give  up  your  body.  You  may 
take  back  the  one,  that  is  to  say, 
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in  oommon  parlance,  jaa  may 
*  change  yoor  mind '  if  any  mischief 
has  been  done,  but  your  body  is 
beyond  control,  and  the  damage 
may  be  irremediable.  Yonr  mind 
is  used  to  the  process— it  has  been 
the  subject  of  oontinnal  experiments 
from  yonr  earliest  education;  it  is 
developed  and  enlarged  by  the 
yarious  experiences ;  but  your  body 
is  a  very  awkward  customer  and  will 
stand  no  nonsense.  We  have  there- 
fore to  beware  of  gratuitous  advice 
in  medical  matters,  as  especially  of 
quacks,  who  might  be  called  ama- 
teurs, but  that  tbeir  object  is  money. 
No;  we  may  talk  loosely  when  in 
health  of  the  infiillibility  of  the  me- 
dical profession ;  we  may  think  our- 
fleWes  particularly  clever  upon  some 
points  connected  with  it;  and  say 
even  that  our  friend  Tompkins  has 
more  rational  notions  upon  the  sub- 
ject than  half  the  College  of  Fhy- 
aicians.  But  let  us,  or  those  near 
to  us,  be  seriously  unwell,  we  do 
not  trost  ourselves,  we  spurn  Tomp- 
kins as  a  man  of  mere  crotchets  or 
a  bore.  We  send  straight  to  the 
fiunily  doctor,  duly  qualified  at  the 
Oollege  of  Surgeons  and  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  even  though  he  be  not 
an  M.D.  into  the  bargain.  We  feel 
that  in  so  doing  we  do  the  best  for 
ourselves  or  others,  and  that  if  either 
do  not  get  over  the  ailment,  the  not 
getting  over  it  will  be  accomplished 
in  the  proper  coursa 

There  is  one  description  of  Pro- 
fessional doctor  that  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ranks  of  the  Amateurs, 
and  here  again  I  have  to  refer  to 
the  ladies.  Members  of  their  inte- 
resting sex  are  now  getting  qualified 
as  practitioners ;  but  their  entrance 
into  the  profession  is  confined  to 
special  instances,  and  the  proceed- 
ing is  of  so  out-of-the-way  a  cha- 
racter that  they  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  in  connection  with  the 
regular  professional  body.  What 
can  you  say  of  persons  who  are  in 
80  anomalous  a  position  that  they 
are  not  sure  whether  they  ought  to 
wear  petticoats  or  pantaloons,  and 
^ho  usually  bewilder  their  patients 
by  a  curious  combination  of  both? 
Ladies  may  make  very  good  doctors 
when  they  are  recognised  as  matters 
of  course  in  the  profession— by  them* 


selves  and  their  patients  when  they 
are  tested  by  general  experience  in 
the  capacities  to  which  they  aspire. 
But  at  present  they  are  only  so 
nuwy  flies  in  amber;  the  principal 
consideration  involved  is  how  they 

f3t  there  and  why  they  got  there, 
hey  stand  in  the  position  of  Ama- 
teurs ;  and  most  of  us,  finding  any- 
thing the  matter  in  our  fomilies, 
would  scarcely  be  so  likely  to  call 
in  their  assistanoe  as  to  send  upon 
speculation  to  the  gentleman  with 
the  red  lamp  round  the  comer. 

A  similar  conclusion  must  be 
come  to  in  the  case  of  Amateur  Law- 
yers. We  all  know  what  the  client 
is  said  to  be  who  is  his  own  legal 
adviser ;  and  no  man  is  obliged  to 
have  professional  assistance  unless 
he  so  desires.  But  let  him  beware 
of  disfMnsing  with  it.  He  may  ad- 
vise himself  out  of  court,  and  may 
Sossibly  find  himself  in  the  right — 
e  has  at  least  the  benefit  of  the 
chance.  But  woe  be  to  the  man 
who  advocates  his  own  case  in  court  I 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  him  to 
begin  witL  The  judge  is  aware 
beforehand  that  he  will  occupy  a 
longer  time,  and  give  a  greater 
amount  of  trouble,  than  a  profes^ 
sional  advocate.  The  jury  veiy  soon 
find  out  the  &cf^  and  deplore  the 
difficulty  they  have  in  understand- 
ing the  case.  The  counsel  on  the 
other  side,  for  professional  reasons, 
feels  instinctive  hostility  towards 
the  amateur  advocate,  and,  with 
every  appearance  of  '  distinguished 
consideration,'  fails  to  treat  him  with 
the  respect  which  he  accords  to  a 
'learned  friend.'  Even  the  usher 
looks  upon  him  in  a  spirit  of  pity 
mingled  with  contempt  It  is  un- 
fortmiate  for  the  court,  too,  that 
amateur  advocates  are  never  men 
easy  to  put  down.  Timid  or  doubt- 
ful persons  would  not  place  them- 
selves in  the  position.  They  are 
always  assured,  persistent,  and  obsti- 
nate in  their  conduct  of  the  case, 
whatever  they  may  be.  They  never 
'  sit  corrected,'  even  upon  a  matter 
of  law.  They  assume  from  the  out- 
set that  they  know  better  than  the 
judge  or  the  counsel  can  tell  them; 
they  never  expect  fiur  play,  and 
every  objection  which  meets  them 
they  consider  as  part  of  a  conspiracy 
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to  defeat  the  ends  of  jostioe.   When 
they  haye  lost  their  cases—as  they 
always  do— they  consider  that  the 
conspiracy  has  triumphed,  and  as- 
cribe their  defeat  to  the  grossest 
oormption.    The  fact  is  that  if  the 
amateor  advocate  has  a  moA  case 
he  is  sure  to  make  it  a  bad  one ;  if 
he  has  a  bad  case  he  is  sure  to 
make  it  worsa    You  may  have  the 
best  case  in  the  world,  but  it  will 
usually  happen  that  there  are  points 
connected  with  it  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  in  reserre,  whether 
on  account  of  the  un&TOurable  im- 
pession  which  they  convey,  or  may 
be  made  to  convey,  or  because  they 
tend  to  divert  attention  from  the 
main  issue.    A  trained  counsel  will 
ouU  from  his  array  of  facts  and 
aiguments  just  so  much  as  is  essen- 
tial to  his  case,  and  carefully  elimi- 
nate the  rest,  to  be  kept  in  reserve, 
fox  use  only  shonld  occasion  arise. 
He  never  proves  too  much,  as  to  do 
so  is  only  to  expose  additional  points 
for  attack.    He  takes  care  that  his 
positions   shall    be   few,  and   the 
strongest  he  can  find,  azid  these  he 
urges  again  and  again,  to  make 
them  £Eumiliar  to  the  court  and  jury. 
A  case  in  court  is  not  like  a  debate 
in  Parliament,  the  victory  is  never 
gained  by  a  side  wind.    In  court 
yon  must  keep  to  essentials,  and 
nnnecessary  matter  is  most  dan- 
gerous to  introdnce.    Amateur  ad- 
vocates, besides  being  hazardous  in 
their  law,  always  &il  to  appreciate 
this  simple  fftct;  and  to  aggravate 
their  disadvantage  they   not  only 
introduce  irrelevant  points,  but  they 
insist  upon  them,  and  put  the  court 
and  the  jury  out  of  temper.    This 
is  the  worrt  mistake  that  can  be 
made,   and   was  never  known  to 
succeed,  except  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions,  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions to  which  I  need  not  refer.   As 
a  general  rule,  the  amateur  advo- 
cate, besides  placing  his  case  in  its 
worst  possible  aspect,  thoroughly 
bores  everybody  about  him,  and 
then  he  is  surprised  to  find  himself 
on  the  losing  side.    He  is  allowed  a 
latitude  as  to  time  which  would 
never  be  accorded  to  a  professional 
counsel;  but  this  is  rather  against 
bim— it  gives  him  'rope  enough' 
for  a  proverl»al  purpose,  for  wluch 


he  employs  it  with  remarkable  punc- 
tuality. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  when  the 
amateur  advocate  happens  to  be  a 
lady,  all  the  characteristics  referred 
to  are  exaggerated  and  intensified 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Compared 
with  feminine  persistency  in  a  mat- 
ter of  the  kind,  that  of  a  man  is  'as 
moonlight  unto  sunlight  and  as 
water  unto  wine.'  Women  are  get- 
ting into  men's  professions,  and  we 
may  see  lady-lawyers  one  of  these 
days,  but  they  will  never  succeed 
at  the  Bar.  They  will  look  well  in 
their  wigs  and  gowns,  perhaps,  but 
beyond  that  I  see  no  hope  lor  our 
interesting  rivals. 

Pictorial  art  is  a  great  ground  for 
amateurs.  Nearly  every  young  lady 
at  school  learns  drawing,  and  can 
copy  if  she  can  do  no  more.  What 
beautiful  eyes,  noses,  and  mouths 
they  bring  home  at  holiday  time, 
culminating,  it  may  be,  in  the  head 
of  a  hermit  or  a  Madonna  1  What 
force  they  throw  into  the  picture  of 
a  stream,  with  a  man  fishing  in  it, 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  nature! 
Theseproductionsarealittle  toadied 
up  by  the  master,  but  are  highly 
satis&ctory  to  admiring  friends. 
As  a  general  rule,  young  ladies  do 
nothing  more  after  the  master's  in- 
fluence has  departed ;  but  the  gene- 
ral taste  for  art  is  increasing,  and 
those  in  whom  it  is  strong  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  work  at  Schools  of 
Design,  and  some  of  the  pupils  at 
South  Kensington  are  of  hign  pro- 
ficiency. Of  these  there  are  Profes- 
sional as  well  as  Amateur ;  but  of 
the  great  body  of  Art  Amateurs  com- 
paratively few  exhibit  pictures  or 
publish  sketches ;  though  it  may  be 
here  mentioned  that  the  best  sport- 
ing sketches  in  the  most  popular 
comic  journal  of  the  day  are  drawik 
by  the  daughter  of  a  Dean.  At  the 
principal  exhibitions  of  the  year  the- 
works  of  amateurs — that  is  to  say, 
of  persons  who  do  not  mean  to  mak& 
money  by  their  works— are  compa- 
ratively rare  in  oil-painting,  though 
they  are  well  represented  in  water- 
colours:  for  oil-painting  is  a  labo- 
rious art,  and  people  soon  get  tared 
of  cultivating  it  for  mere  pleasure* 
We  have  a  Boyal  Princess  who  is 
notable  among  the  amateur  followers 
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of  art,  and  Her  Majesty  herself  ia 
known  to  be  an  accompllfihed  artist. 
I  have  seen  original  sketches  made 
by  the  Queen  in  mere  idle  moments 
which  indicate  both  skill  and  talent 
in  no  small  degree.  The  branch  of 
art  pursued  by  the  Princess  Alice 
is,  I  need  scarcely  say,  Sculpture, 
the  most  laborious  of  all.  Her  fioyal 
Highness  has  few  followers  in  this 
severe  study — among  ladies,  at  any 
rate.  Among  men  we  have  had 
some  distinguished  amateurs,  but 
the  most  notable  were  foreigners — 
Count  D'Orsay  and  tiie  Baron  Maro* 
chetti ;  but  both  of  these  gentlemen 
employed  their  talents  profession* 
ally,  in  an  incidental  maimer.  Ck)unt 
D'Orsay  has  left  to  the  public  many 
productions  of  his  chisel  and  pencil ; 
and  among  the  latter  'the  D'Orsay 
Portraits'  are  unsurpassed  for  their 
artistic  ease  and  grace,  as  well  as 
the  faithful  rendering  of  their  ori- 
ginals. They  are  in  a  style  seldom 
followed  in  these  days.  Free  sketch- 
ing has  to  a  great  extent  gone  out, 
and  literal  finish  is  demanded  even 
in  drawing.  We  used  to  hear  of 
'  touches'  that  meant  so  much ;  we 
seldom  see  them  now:  the  object, 
whatever  it  is,  must  be  faith&lly 
represented.  Well,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  conyentionality  in  the  care- 
less sketches  of  which  Beynolds  and 
Lawrence  were  such  masters;  but 
they  were  evidence  of  thoroughly 
artistic  hands,  and  inferior  men  had 
to  'try  hard  to  be  as  easy,'  as  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield's  daughters  did 
to  imitate  the  numners  of  Liady  Blar- 
ney and  the  Honourable  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs.  Baron 
Marochetti  was  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple of  an  amateur  sculptor  who 
became  professional ;  but  his  inspira- 
tion was  unequal.  Who  would  sup- 
pose that  the  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
now  down  at  Westminster,  could 
have  come  from  the  same  hand  as 
the  Lord  Palmeiston  which  was 
banished  last  year  from  Palace  Yard  ? 
Theatrical  Amateurs.  You  see 
them  on  all  sides.  In  public  and  in 
private  they  are  equally  at  home. 
Of  late  years  their  relation  to  the 
professionals  has  been  considerably 
increased;  the  association  indeed 
has  become  very  intimate.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  all  chisses  of  set- 


tled society,  ftom  small  clerks  and 
shopboys  upwards.  Private  theatres 
have  been  long  since  ^ostent  at 
which  the  humble  amateuiB--fre- 
quently  with  professional  views — 
have  exhibited  themselves  to  their 
friends.  These  establidimients  are 
self-supporting,  and  the  actors  pay 
fees  in  proportion  to  the  importemoe 
of  their  parts.  Thus  Bichard  ILL 
may  be  obliged  to  disbuise  a  couple 
of  pounds  Uxt  the  privilege  of  ainng 
the  winter  of  his  disoont^t,  flirting 
with  the  Lady  Anne,  offering  his 
kingdom  for  a  horse,  and  conduct- 
ing his  single  combat  with  Bich- 
mond  on  Bosworth  Field,  while 
Catesbyand  Batoliffe  will  probably 
obtain  their  privileges  for  a  few  shil* 
lings.  But  all  must  pay,  in  order 
to  cover  expenses;  and  thei^stem 
of  payments  being  thus  regulated* 
the  result  is  not  uniformly  succesA- 
fuL  The  result,  indeed,  is  i^t  to 
be  dreary  in  the  extreme;  and  I  be- 
lieve that^  as  a  rule,  there  is  nothing 
more  melanoholy  to  be  seen  in  Lou* 
don  than  performanoes  of  this  class. 
In  better  grades  of  society  a  bettor 
pystem  prevails.  Drawing-room  per- 
formanoes are  apt  to  be  absurd,  but 
they  are  usually  separated  from  vul- 
garity; they  u^  apart  from  the 
bitterness  of  ambition,  and  are  cul* 
tivatedbymenfor  sp(»t  Some  fun 
is  at  least  got  out  of  them,  and  they 
afford  tiie  opportuni^  to  young 
gentlemen  and  young  ladies  of  test- 
ing talents  which  ace  not  likely  to 
be  tested  elsewhere.  But  the  taste 
for  displays  of  the  kind  has  taken 
such  a  hold  upon  society  that  a 
large  class  of  amateurs  will  not»  in 
these^days,  condescend  to  drawing- 
rooms.  They  engage  coDcert-room8« 
music-halls,  and  l^u  tiieatres  for 
their  displays ;  they  give  their  pri- 
vacy a  large  latitude;  receive  moDey 
for  admission,  under  oover  of  some 
charitable  object;  and  bring  so  many 
strangers  to  see  tiiem  that  they  en- 
joy muoh  of  the  excitement  which 
comes  &om  the  presenile  of  an  actual 
public.  In  this  manner  noen  and 
women  of  real  position  in  society 
n[ianage  to  test  their  qualifications 
before  audiences  which,  for  the  most 
part,  know  very  little  about  tbemj 
and  are  therefore  impartial  judges 
of  the  performers.    Sometimes  such 
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entertaizunents  are  of  a  yery  satis- 
factory character,  thanks  to  the 
drilling  from  profeasional  people 
undergone  beforehand;  at  other 
times  they  do  not  exceed  the  stan- 
dard of  drawing-room  displays,  and 
these  occasionally  include  things 
very  felicitonsly  done  in  the  way  of 
charades.  Some  of  the  most  sue- 
cessfal  performances  in  private  life, 
indeed,  are  those  improvised  in 
country  honses-not  quite  in  ear- 
nest^-and  where  the  ladies  especially 
are  freed  from  the  embarrassment 
which  comes  from  preparation  and 
the  consoiousnesB  that  strangers  will 
be  among  the  audience.  We  all 
know  the  fun  that  may  be  got  out 
of  such  recreations ;  and  where  men 
and  women  are  thrown  together  to 
amuse  one  another,  there  can  be  no 
pleasanter  way  of  accomplishing  the 
object  Country  houses  have  their 
nights  as  well  as  their  days;  you 
cannot  be  always  out  of  doors ;  and 
a  time  comes  when  conyentional 
amusements  fail,  and  that  important 
period  included  in  'after  dinner' 
must  be  provided  for  in  other  ways. 
Theatricals  are  thus  a  great  re- 
source, and  they  are  all  the  plea- 
santer when  nobody  cares  much 
whether  they  succeed  or  £euI. 

But,  unfortunately,  all  Amateurs 
are  not  content  merely  to  divert 
themselves  and  their  friends.  They 
become  ambitious,  and  nothing  wiU 
please  them — ^men  and  women  alike 
—but  displaying  themselves  under 
conditions  of  semi-publicity.  Then 
it  is  that  ihe  halls  and  concert- 
rooms  are  engaged,  and  benevolent 
objects  discoverod  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  individual  tastes.  It  is  very 
charming  for  those  engaged,  w1k> 
have  all  the  fun  of  the  rehearsals, 
and  all  the  honour  and  glory — ^if 
there  be  any  of  those  articles  going 
about — of  the  grand  representation. 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the 
audiences  are  equally  fortunate.  We 
have  in  London,  however,  more 
than  one  amateur  company  that 
knows  its  business  very  well — 
having  had  careful  training  from 
professionals— and  with  real  talent 
of  its  own  to  give  it  a  raison  (Tetre. 

India— I  mean  d  course  the  India 
of  Anglo-Indians — is  a  great  field 
for  private  theatricals.    To  say  no- 


thing of  the  Presidency  towns, 
there  are  few  stations  that  have 
not  their  theatres,  and  the  same 

E revision  may  be  found  in  most 
arracks  of  European  reciments. 
In  the  latter'  the  men  axe  tne  prin- 
cipal performers— ofScers  occasion- 
ally joining  them.  Everything  is 
done  by  amateurs,  even  to ;  the 
scenery,  and  the  result  is  usually 
most  satisfactory.  The  one  draw- 
back is  the  female  parts,  which  are 
necessarily  filled  b^  men.  A  juvenile 
ensigii,  however,  is  very  apt  to  be 
ladylike  in  appearance,  and  in  the 
absence  of  hiisute  adornments  he 
makes  up  very  well  I  have  seen 
triumphimt  illusions  in  this  way; 
but  one  has  a  natural  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  reality,  and  the  depri** 
vation  ts  a  drawback,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  But  what  can  be  done  ? 
Ladies  of  position  will  not  play  in 
barracks;  and  in  a  count^  like 
India  they  are  too  well  known  to 
unbend  to  the  extent  that  they 
sometimes  do  in  England ;  and  it 
is  seldom  that  the  wives  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates 
are  found  to  have  the  qualifications. 
In  the  Presidencies  and  larger  sta- 
tions amateurs  are  generaUy  able  to 
get  professional  actresses  to  help 
them,  as  they  do  fiiequently  at  home. 
How  the  dresses  are  made  is  a  mar- 
vel; but  Indian  tailors  are  very 
clever  at  copying  any  models  that 
are  set  before  wem,  so  the  per- 
formances do  not  at  all  suffer  in 
this  respect  The  ensigns  who 
play  the  ladies  are  usually  set  up  in 
oostume  by  their  friends,  some  of 
whom  are  known  to  have  been  so 
condescending  as  to  help  them  to 
dress. 

On  board  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  ships  theatricals 
are  a  fiavourite  amusement  The 
materials  for  a  stage  are  usually 
found  ready  to  be  set  up  on  the 
quarterdeck  at  a  few  hours'  notice; 
and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  is 
sure  to  have  a  collection  of  'Lacy's 
Acting  Editions,'  which  indeed  are 
to  be  found  in  most  stations  in 
India:  so  there  is  no  great  delay 
in  getting  up  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance, even  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 
Someof  the  most  devoted  amateurs 
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in  this  country  used  to  be  children. 
Bat  toy  stages  seem  to  ha^e  gone 
ont,  haying  given  way  prolmbly 
to  the  scientific  zeoreations  which 
are  now  so  popolar.  But  in  minor 
neighbourhoods  you  may  still  see 
tiie  materials  for  mimic  playB ;  and 
even '  Skelt's  Scenes  and  Characters ' 
— a  penny  plain,  twopence  coloured 
— ^have  not  entirely  disappeared.  I 
suspect  that  they  are  patronised 
mamly  by  the  humbler  classes  of 
the  juyexule  community— those  who 
subsequently  develop  into  actors 
themselves,  at  the  private  theatres 
already  referred  to. 

In  London,  of  late  yeais.  Amateurs 
have  considerably  invaded  the  stage 
in  the  character  of  Professionals. 
The  fisict  shows  the  strong  hold  that 
amateur  acting  has  ta£en  upon 
flociei^.  But  I  need  not  enter  into 
this  part  of  the  question,  which  has 
recently  been  discussed  in  the  pages 
of  this  magazine. 

literary  Amateurs — ^their  name 
is  legion.  They  are  everywhere, 
and  write  for  everj'thing.  They 
have  an  advantage  over  Pictorial 
and  Dramatic  Amateurs  that  they 
do  not — or  suppose  they  do  not--- 
zequire  special  training.  Pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  a  certain  command 
of  words,  are  presumed  to  supply 
every  requisite.  This,  at  least,  is 
certain — that  the  want  of  technical 
experience  may  be  dispensed  with 
in  many  walks  of  literature,  so  that 
there  be  real  talent  in  its  place. 
Some  prose  writers,  as  all  poets  are 
said  to  be,  are  bom  and  not  made. 
The  literary  faculty — 

*  Like  Dian'ti  klsB,  nnaak'd,  unaotigbt. 
It  gives  itself,  and  is  not  boagbt.' 

But  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The 
best  writers  among  us— and  notably 
the  two  who  are  most  popular  and 
prolific— have  borne  testimony  to 
the  labour  and  the  study  which 
they  have  found  it  necessary  to  un- 
dergo before  obtaining  the  full  use 
of  their  natural  powers.  And  if 
Lord  Lytton  and  Mr.  Dickens  have 
both  experienced  difficulties  in  de- 
velopment, what  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  smaller  people?  But 
some  men  are  doubtless  more  ready 
than  others — for  the  reason,  as  may 
be  generalJy  founds  that  they  have 


less  depths  to  explore,  that  they 
less  fastidious,  and  do  not  attempt 
so  much  as  their  better  stored 
and  more  ambitious  brethren.  It  is 
easier  to  pick  up  a  little  gold  lymg- 
on  the  surface  than  to  dig  for  vast 
treasures  beneath. 

However  all  this  may  be,  it  is  a. 
&ct,  that  amateur  writers  abound  in 
London.    Had  they  all  their  own: 
way,  no  professional  writer  would 
be  allowed  to  pursue  his  calling;, 
the  amateurs  would  write  all  the- 
books,  the  plays,  the  reviews,  the 
magazines,   and    the   newspapers. 
Every  publisher  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  he  has  more  manu- 
scripts sent  to  him  than  he  could 
possibly  publish  were  his  businesB- 
a  dozen  times  as  extensive  as  it  Is. 
Ask  any  theatrical  manager,  is  he- 
not  inundated  at  his  stage-door  by 
showers  of  pieces  which  experience 
tells  him  it  is  not  worth  Ms  while- 
even  to  read  ?   Put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  the  editor  of  any  periodical* 
—magazine  or  newspaper— and  he- 
will  tell  you  the  same  tale.    The- 
contributions  that  i)our  in   upon 
him  are  unceasing.    They  exhibit 
great  variation  in  tone  and  style,, 
and  the  writers  allege  all  kinds  ot 
grounds  for  sending  them.    Some- 
are  supremely  confident,  and,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  their  MS.  will  be^ 
published,  stipulate  that   it  shall 
undergo  no  alteration  at  the  editor's 
hands;  others  of  this  class  make- 
remuneration  the  principal  eondi- 
tion,  and  request  that  a  cheque  be- 
forwarded  to  them  by  return  of  post. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  are  so  dif- 
fident as  to  the  merits  of  their' 
productions,  that  they  request  tiie 
editor  to  correct  any  errors  in  style* 
or  granunar  that  they  may  con- 
tain. Various  touching  personal  ex- 
cuses are  sometimes  niade  by  the 
writers.  One  has  a  widowed  mother - 
to  support,  or  he  would  not  venture  - 
to  take  up  his  pen.    Another  has 
recently  lost  her  husband,  and  is 
seeking  consolation  in  literary  pur- 
suits.   A  third  is  confined  to  his. 
room  with  a  lingering  malady,  and 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  him- 
self; or  is  watohing  over  a  sick 
wife,  and  seeks  literaiy  occupation, 
to  lighten  the  long  hours.  A  candid^ 
gentleman  will  occasionally  say  thai; 
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he  has  just  lofit  a  lucrative  appoint- 
ment,  and  is  'taking  to  literature ' 
because  he  sees  no  chance  of  making 
money  in  any  other  way.  An  enor- 
mous number  of  governesses  send 
contributions  with  the  apology  that 
they  wish  to  add  to  their  slender 
incomes. 

Occasionally  an  amateur  will  avow 
himself  a  genuine  aspirant  for  fisime, 
who  courts  the  Muse  like  a  lover. 
But  the  minority  rather  patronise 
Parnassus,  or  consider  the  Castalian 
Fount  principally  in  its  vulgar  rela- 
tion to  '  keeping  the  pot  boiling/ 
These  people,  one  and  all,  take  it 
for  granted  that  anybody  can  write 
well  enough  for  the  periodicals  of 
the  day  who  chooses  to  do  so ;  and 
many,  as  we  have  seen,  add  the 
complimentary  assurance  that  it  is 
the  last  thing  they  would  do  if  they 
had  a  chance  of  doing  anything 
else.  They  very  soon  find  oat  their 
mistake,  you  will  say.  Not  always : 
the  bulk  of  them,  I  believe,  who 
are  neglected  by  editors,  attribute 
the  &ct  to  a  conspiracy  of  the  pi^ 
fessional  interest  against  them. 
'  Grub  Street,'  th^  contemptuously 
say, '  keeps  strangers  off  its  ground ; 
literature  is  a  monopoly;  the  re- 
gular scribblers  are  jealous,'— and  so 
forth.  It' is  wonderful  how  people 
who  can  scarcely  put  six  lines  of 
sense  together,  claim  the  privilege 
of  sneering  at  'Grub  Street/  and 
stigmatising  professional  writers  as 
*  scribblers '  and  '  hacks.'  Not  long 
since  a  man  who  can  just  manage 
to  write  a  decent  letter  dropped  in 
upon  a  distinguished  author,  and 
saw  him  dashing  off  'copy'  with 
considerable  faoihty.  With  the  com- 
posure of  his  class,  he  lit  a  cigarette, 
and  waited  until  his  companion 
should  be  at  leisure.  As  he  saw  slip 
after  slip  being  added  to  the  MS.,  he 
musinglv  said, '  What  a  pity  I  did 
not  think  of  taking  towritmg  when 
I  was  hard  up  I' 

I  have  hitherto  been  referring  to 
the  impracticable  amateurs.  But 
there  are  hundreds  of  persons  not 
dependent  upon  literature,  and 
whose  nifkin  object  is  not  that  of 
making  money,  who  not  only  con- 
tribute habitiudly  to  the  best  peri- 
odicals of  the  day — ^newspaperd  in- 
cluded—but write  books  into  the 


bargain.  Indeed,  half  the  books 
published,  certainly  most  of  those 
upon  special  subjects,  are  written 
by  men  and  women  who  are  not 
professional  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term.  In  cultivated  classes  of  so- 
ciety it  is  difficult  to  say  who  does 
not  write  in  these  days.  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  i?  a  writer  as  well 
as  an  artist ;  and  ladies  of  rank  and 
fashion  find  it  the  most  natural* 
thing  in  the  world  to  write  novels 
and  books  of  travels.  Amateurs — 
on  the  practicable  list—crowd  th& 
periodicals,  and  ladies  are  especially 
enthusiastic  as  volunteers  of  the 
pen.  Even  in  the  weekly  and 
daily  press,  many  of  the  stock 
contributors  are  ladies,  who  write 
'leaders'  or  lighter  articles.  A 
great  many  of  these  Volunteers 
doubtless  regard  the  Begulars  acr 
somewhat  inferior  to  themselves. 
It  is  all  very  well,  they  fancy,  to> 
write  because  you  please  to  do  so ; 
but  to  write  professionally  is  'low.'' 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  feeling 
abroad,  and  some  periodicals  give 
the  preference  to  amateurs,  as  being 
less  likely  to  be  hackneyed  in  their 
ideas.  There  is  a  superb  affectation 
of  the  kind  in  some  '  high-class/  or 
semi-fashionable  periodicals ;  but 
the  editors  usually  find  that  ama- 
teurs, though  very  useful  occasion- 
ally,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon 
for  long;  the  professionals  have  to 
do  the  bulk  of  the  work ;  and  the 
fun  of  the  thing  is,  that  the  most 
high-flown  and  'swell'  style  of 
articles — attributed  to  noblemen 
and  statesmen— are  usually  found 
to  be  the  work  of  some  litterateur 
who  is  almost  a  Bohemian,  or  at 
best  some  briefless  barrister  in  the 
Temple,  the  main  object  in  either 
case  being  the  vulgar  i-emuneration. 
The  amateurs  themselves  soon 
get  out  of  the  affectation  of  supe- 
riority. That  is  to  say,  if  they  are- 
successfal,  and^care  about  the  pur- 
suit, they  soon  cease  to  be  amateurs, 
and  take  their  proper  rank  among 
the  professionals.  For  a  writer  who 
writes  habitually,  and  receives  pay- 
ment for  his  writings,  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  latter  class.  He  may 
have  private  resources — ^mav  even 
be  independent  of  his  pen— but  he 
is  professional  for  all  tnat    If  not» 
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we  most  hold  that  an  officer  of  the 
army  who  has  a  priyate  fortune — 
and  few  officers  of  the  army  are 
quite  dependent  upon  their  pay— is 
not  professional,  bat  only  an  ama- 
teur; and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  beneficed  clergymeUi  or 
lawyers,  or  doctors  in  regular  prac- 
tice. Now  many  volunteer  authors 
begin  by  disdaining  payment,  as 
Lord  Byron  did.  But  like ,  Lord 
Byron— who  may,  I  think,  be  con- 
sidered a  professional  writer— they 
soon  overcome  this  scruple,  and 
exact  their  dues  as  zealously  as  any 
of  their  brethren.  Ask  any  publisher 
or  any  editor  who  stands  out  for  the 
highest  terms.  He  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  the  writers  of  the 
highest  social  rank  and  position, 
who  are  of  the  volunteer  element  in 
literature.  Their  vanity,  indeed, 
would  not  permit  them  long  to 
write  gratuitously ;  for  without  the 
practiciEd  test  how  are  they  to  know 
what  they  are  worth  ? 

Poets,  by-the-way,  seldom  dis- 
dain to  make  the  most  of  their 
muse;  and  when  they  are  really 
popular  this  amounts  to  a  great 
deal.  The  Laureate  is  said  to  realize 
fieury  sums  from  lus  writings,  the 
sale  of  which  'goes  on  for  ever;' 
and  a  younger  poet,  who  also '  sells,' 
is  believed  to  be  following  in  the 
same  pleasant  course. 

Among  the  members  of  the  regu- 
lar professions  there  '  are  a  great 
many  regular  writers.  Clergymen 
continually  connect  themselves  with 
literature  in  the  most  professional 
manner;  doctors  do  so  occasionally; 
and  barristers  are  everywhere  in 
the  pursuit— though,  to  be^sure, 
many  of  these  have  little  or  no 
practice,  and  some  do  not  even  seek 
li  Writing,  as  a  regular  business, 
is  considered  in  the  way  of  a  man's 
getting  on  at  the  Bar.  Your  soli- 
citor is 'jealous  and  suspicious,  and 
will  not  believe  that  two  things  can 
be  done  at  once.  Literature,  he 
considers  too,  is  apt  to  make  a  man 
fanciful  and  crotchety,  and  unfitted 
to  act  a  hard  and  stein  part  in  legal 
affiurs.  The  idea  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  delusion.  I  believe  that 
literary  training  is  conducive  to  a 
breadth  of  mind  which  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  advocacy — con- 


ducive to  getting  out  of  grooves, 
and  gaining  causes,  far  more  than 
is  generally  supposed.  It  is  certain 
that  some  of  our  most  successful 
lawyers  have  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  literature.  To  take  only 
a  (Couple  of  instances  in  our  own 
tima  Judge  Talfourd  wrote  plays 
while  in  the  height  of  his  iGgsl 
practice;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Warien 
wrote  novels  during  the  busiest 
period  of  his  professional  career. 
There  are  many  practising  barristers 
in  the  present  day  who  might  be 
included  in  the  list— most  notably, 
perhaps,  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

Men  in  tiie  public  service  hugelj 
contribute  to  hterature.  Statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  if  they  do  nothing 
else,  do  much  in  Memoiis.  Taking 
only  our  own  time,  and  citLog  only 
a  few  instances.  Lord  Derby  was  a 
literary  man,  and  might  have  lived 
by  his  pen.  Lord  Lytton  is  a  lite- 
rary man,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and 
a  professional  one  too,  for  literature 
has  alwi^s  been  his  main  pursuit — 
public  life  only  lus  occasional  dis- 
traction. The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  before  he  gained  a  posi- 
tion in  politics:  since  that  time  he 
has  rarely  employed  his  pen,  and 
has  been  very  little  associated  with 
literature,  though  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  he  is  once  more  to  the  tiont. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man  of  letters  of 
a  high  class ;  but  his  literature  is  the 
rescdt  of  his  scholarship- he  has 
never  written  in  a  professional  spirit 
Sir  George  Gornewall  Lewis  was  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  literary 
volunteers;  and  so  was  Lord 
(Sidney)  Herbert,  in  a  lesser  decree. 
There  is  no  need  to  mention  minor 
men  of  this  class. 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  always 
contributed  valiant  Soldiers  of  the 
Pen,  but  never  in  such  numbers  as 
in  these  days,  when,  among  junior 
officers  especially,  you  may  &id  an 
author  in  almost  every  regiment 
and  almost  every  [ship.  The  su- 
perior education  now  required  in 
the  service  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  fEusi  How  seldom  do  we 
find  an  officer  of  either  service  in 
France  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
literature ! 

That  the  elements  which  we  call 
amateur  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
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— bnt  with  the  qualification  iiwiBted 
on  above — Bhooid  eziat  in  the  per- 
tonnd  of  Uteratttre — IS  doubtless  an 
advantage  both  to  literature  And 
the  pablia  It  ie  a  mistake  to  sup- 
po«e  that  the  highest  and  most 
original  creations  of  thought  and 
imagiuation  have  come '  like  Diana's 
gift,  nnasl^,  nnsooght.'  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  tliese  tri- 
umphs have  to  be  asked  very  fre- 
quently, and  to  be  sought  iritb 
mooh  pertinacity,  before  they  will 
ooosent  to  amve.  Scmieof  ttwmoet 
glorious  things  in  oor  ^langoage 
nave  been  prodaced  nnder  i»eesuie ; 
and  the  greatett  works  in  all  lan- 
goagea  that  have  oome  down  to  as 
have  been  the  o&piing  of  men  who 
may  iairly  be  called  piofeseional. 
Bat  Tolnnteera— in  eoirent  lite»- 


.  n  of  their  own,  and  bring  to 
partionlai  aabjects  a  partioular 
knowledgs  not  always  to  be  com- 
mandfld  ekewhere.  They  beocnne 
profeasitmal  when  they  set  regu- 
laily  to  woi^  and  after  that  theie 
is  BO  need  to  aatmixx  them  as  ez- 


intellectoal  pursuits.  There  at« 
gentlemen  and  professicnal  pli^ers 
at  urieket  who  are  T«^  good  matches 
tat  am  another.  l%»e  are  ama- 
teur as  well  as  piotesional  pngi- 
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lists,  who  are  not  qnitn  so  ensily 
matched.  There  are  amateorB  in 
boating,  too,  and  the  best  crews  are 
qnitc  capable  of  holding  their  own 
against  any  regulars  that  ma,j  arise. 
The  same  oompetitioa  esuts  in 
athletio  sports  generally,  where 
amateurs  nave  things  much  their 
own  way ;  and  gentlemen  jockeys 
are  not  apt  to  be  far  behind  in  a 
race.  At  billiards  the  fbw  profes- 
sionals hare  an  adTantage  which 
MHneB  from  ezoeptitsial  ability  and 
constant  practioe.  Ttiere  aie  am»- 
taurs,  too,  in  mechanical  pmsnits. 
Some  men  make  all  kinds  ot  things 
with  lathee,  and  others  have  been 
known  to  construct  stMm-awnea 
for  th^  amusement— as  Louis  XTI. 
had  a  fimoy  for  lookraaking.  But 
these  nearly  exhaust  the  list  of  pur- 
Boits  in  which  amateurs  are  co- 
gaged.  That  so  mooh  intoeet 
should  be  taken  in  bo  many  avoca- 
tions, without  the  induoament  of 
profit  except  in  the  flaw  cases  where 

Cits  are  incidental,  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  ener^  and  actiTe 
spirit  of  the  nation.  On  the  Con- 
tinent there  is  a  great  deal  of  play 
•nd  Just  a  little  sport;  but  gentle- 
men aeldmn  devote  themselves  to 
objeote  that  require  skill,  patience, 
labour,  and  thought  to  cany  them 
out,  withoat  more  material  induce- 
ment than— even  in  the  exceptional 
fieldeof  literatnre  andart— is  o&bred 
to  amateniB  in  thia  country, 

8.L.B. 
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A  DOa  HUNT  ON  THE  BERWTN8. 


THANKS  to  the  oolomns  of  the 
sportlDg  papers,  every  Englifih* 
man,  whatever  his  oocnpation,  is 
sufficiently  fiEmuliar  with  the  details 
of  fox-honting,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  hunting  usually  practised  in 
merry  England ;  but  few,  I  ftncy, 
have  either  seen  or  heard  of  a  dog- 
hunt  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
participate  in  such  a  hunt ;  one,  too, 
which  was  quite  as  ezdting  as  a 
wolf-hunt  must  have  been  in  the 
olden  time,  or  as  that  most  glorious 
of  sports,  otter-hunting,  is  now. 
Imagine  to  yourself  a  three  days' 
chase  after  a  fierce  and  savage  dog, 
a  confirmed  sheep  worrier,  and  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  picturesque 
rnggedness  and  grandeur  of  the 
Welsh  hnis. 

Some  three  or  four  miles  east 
from  Bala,  the  Berwyn  Mountains 
raise  their  heathery  summits  in  the 
midst  of  a  solitude  broken  only  by 
the  plaintive  bleat  of  a  lost  sheep 
or  the  shouts  of  men  in  search  of 
it 

For  miles  the  purple  moorland 
rolls  on  without  a  moving  creature 
to  break  the  stillness.  Deep  ravines 
run  down  on  either  hand  through 
green,  ferny  sheep-walks,  dotted 
with  innumerable  sheep.  These 
ravines  in  winter  time,  when  the 
snow  lies  deep  on  the  hills,  are, 
when  not  frost-bound,  roaring 
torrents.  In  the  summer,  huge 
blocks  of  stone  are  scattered  about 
in  strange  confusion,  and  a  tiny 
stream  can  scarcely  find  its  way 
between  them.  Lower  down  still 
can  be  seen,  here  and  there,  a  farm- 
house, in  some  sheltered  glen,  kept 
green  all  the  year  round  by  the 
trickling  moisture.  Further  off 
still,  in  the  valleys,  are  villages  and 
hamlets  tenanted  by  haidy  Welsh 
sheep- farmers  and  dealers. 

In  the  least-exposed  comers  of  the 
sheep-walks  are  folds  built  of  loose, 
unmortared  stones,  in  which  the 
sheep  huddle  to  find  shelter  from 
the  fury  of  the  frequent  storms 
which  sweep  over  the  mountains. 

As  the  wealth  of  the  hill  fiEurmers 
consists  chiefly  of  sheep,  if  a  dog 
once  takes  to  worrying  them,  he  is 


either  kept  in  durance  vile,  or  killed. 
The  habit  once  acquired  is  never 
got  rid  of;  and  after  a  sheep-dog 
has  once  tasted  blood,  it  beoomesr 

§ractically  useless  to  the  farmer, 
'he  quantity  of  sheep  that  can  be 
killed  by  such  a  dog  in  a  short  time^ 
is  almost  incredible. 

It  may  be  imagined,  therefore, 
with  what  feelings  the  Berwyn 
fiurmers  heard  of  i£eep  after  sheep 
being  killed  on  tiieir  own  and 
neighbouring  fiirms,  by  a  dog  which 
nobody  owned,  and  which  ran  loose^ 
on  the  mountains  catering  for  itself. 
Descending  from  the  lonelier  part» 
of  the  hills,  it  would  visit  the  sheep* 
walks  and  kill,  as  it  apptaed,  ior 
the  pure  love  of  killing;  in  most 
cases  leaving  the  mangled  bodies  on 
the  spot 

Month  after  month  ran  by,  and  it^ 
still  eluded!  the  vengeance  of  the- 
indignant  hUlmen.  The  most  ex- 
aggerated accounts  were  current 
respecting  its  size  and  ferocity. 
No  two  versions  agreed  as  to  it9 
colour,  though  all  gave  it  enormous 
size.  As  ^it  afterwards  turned  out, 
it  was  a  black  and  white  foxhound 
bitch. 

Everybody  carried  a  gun,  but  on 
the  few  occasions  that  the  dog 
came  within  shot,  it  appeared  to  be 
shot  proof.  The  loss  of  numerous- 
sheep  was  becoming  serious;  in 
some  instances  the  farmers  suffered 
heavily.  It  was  the  staple  topic  of 
conversation.  From  time  to  time, 
paragraphs,  such  as  the  following,, 
appeared  in  the  papers  published 
in  the  neighbouring  towns: 

'  The  RAPAoions  dog.— The  noted 
sheep  destroyer  on  the  Berwyn  hill» 
still  continues  to  commit  his  depre- 
dations, in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  kill 
him. 

'  The  last  that  was  seen  of  him 
was  on  Sunday  morning,  by  Mr. 
Jones  on  the  Syria  sheep-walk, 
when  the  dog  was  in  the  act  of 
killing  a  lamb.  Mr.  Jones  was 
armed  with  a  gun  at  the  time,  and 
tried  to  get  within  gunshot  range ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  animal  caD 
scent  a  man  approaching  him  from 
a  long  distance,  so  he  made  off  im- 
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mediately.  After  it  beoame  known 
to  the  fiinnezB  and  inhabitants  of 
Llandrillo  that  he  had  been  seen,  a 
large  party  went  np  to  the  moan- 
tain  at  once,  and  were  on  the  hilla 
all  day,  bat  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  him  till  late  in  the  eyening,  when 
he  was  again  seen  on  Hendwr 
aheep-walk,  and'again  entirely  lost 
On  Monday  a  number  of  foxhounds 
were  expected  from  Tanybwloh,  and 
if  a  sight  of  him  can  be  obtained, 
no  doubt  he  will  be  hunted  down 
and  captured,  and  reoeiye  what  he 
is  ftdly  entitled  to— capital  panish- 
ment' 

On  a  bright  May  morning,  five 
months  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  sheep-destroyer,  a  pack,  con- 
aisting  of  a  dozen  couple  of  fox-dogs, 
with  their  huntsman,  started  up  the 
lane  from  Llandderfel  to  the  hills, 
followed  by  a  motley  crowd  of 
ftrmers  and  labourers,  armed  with 
guns  and  sticks,  and  numbering 
many  horsemen. 

Up  the  lane  till  the  hedges  gave 
place  to  loose  stone  walls,  higher 
atill  till  the  stone  walls  disappeared, 
and  the  lane  became  a  track,  and 
then  a  lad  came  leaping  down  the 
hiU,  almost  breathless,  with  the 
news  that  Vie  dog  had  been  seen 
on  a  hill  some  six  miles  away. 

Up  the  mountain,  down  the  other 
aide,  up  hill  after  hfil,  following  the 
sheep-tracks,  the  cavalcade  pro- 
ceeded, until  we  reached  the  spot 
where  our  quarry  had  been  last 
seen.  A  line  of  beaters  was  formed 
across  the  bottom  of  a  glen,  and 
proceeded  up  the  hill.  Up  above 
was  Dolydd  Geriog,  the  source  of 
the  Geriog,  which  came  through  a 
rent  in  the  moorland  above. 

A  wilder  scene  oould  not  be 
fqi^'n^  On  either  side  the  lulls 
rose  up,  until  tbeir  peaks  were 
sharply  defined  against  the  blue. 
The  steep  sides  were  covered  with 
gorse  and  fern,  with  fimtastic  forms 
of  rock  peering  through.  At  the 
bottom  the  infant  G^iog  eddied 
and  rushed  over  and  among  rocks 
of  every  shape  and  size,  forming  the 
most  piotiuresque  waterfialls.  In 
front  up  the  ravine  the  numerous 
cascades  leaped  and  glittered,  f;row- 
ing  smaller  and  smaller,  until  the 
purple  belt  of  moorland  was  reached. 


The  hounds  quartered  to  and  fro, 
and  the  men  shouted  in  Welsh  and 
English.  The  hardy  Welsh  horses 
picaed  their  way  unerringly  over 
the  dSlris, 

'  Yonder  he  is,'  was  the  cry,  as 
up  sprang  the  chase  a  hundred 
yards  ahead.  From  stone  to  stone, 
from  crag  to  crag,  through  the 
water,  through  the  forze  and  fern 
fled  the  dog,  and  the  foxhounds 
catching  sight  and  scent,  followed 
fast  At  first  they  gamed,  but  when 
the  pursued  dog  found  it  was  ter- 
rible earnest  for  her,  she  laid  her- 
self well  to  her  work — mute. 

Startled  by  the  unusual  noise, 
the  paired  grouse  flew  whirring 
away.  The  sheep  were  scattered 
in  confusion,  and  a  raven  flew 
slowly  away  from  a  carcase.  Up- 
ward still  we  went,  the  footmen 
having  the  best  of  it  on  the  uneven 
ground — 

« Upward  >till  to  wilder,  lonelier  regioDB» 

Where  the  patient  river  fills  its  nm 
From  the  ooqr  moorlands,  'mid  the  bonldov; 
Curiiioned  deep  in  moas,  and  Mnged  with  fern.' 

Now  the  hounds  are  over  the  crest, 
and  soon  we  followed  tiiem.  We 
now  had  the  b(^  to  contend  wiUi, 
worse  enemies  than  the  rocks. 

'  Diawl  I  John  Jones,  I  am  &st,' 
we  heard  and  saw  an  unfortunate 
pony  np  to  its  belly  in  the  bog. 
Another  stumbles  in  a  crevice  and 
sends  its  ridd!^  headloog.  We  foot- 
men have  still  the  best  of  it,  al- 
though it  is  no  easy  matter  to  run 
through  the  heather. 

We  had  now  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  were  fast 
descending  into  the  valley  of  the 
Dee.  There  seemed  a  probability  of 
our  catching  the  quarry  here ;  but 
no,  she  left  the  heather— much  to 
my  relief,  it  must  be  confessed— and 
made  for  the  valley,  past  a  &rm; 
now^well  in  advance  of  her  pur- 
suers; over  the  meadows;  then,  for 
a  short  distance,  along  the  Bala  and 
Gorwen  lina  Then  past  Q:^wyd 
village,  where  the  crowd  of  people, 
and  the  various  missiles  sent  after 
her,  failed  to  stop  her.  Then 
through  the  churchyard,  and  along 
the  road  for  some  distance. 

Here  a  man  breaking  stones 
hurled  his  hammer  at  ue  bitch, 
but  missed  her. 
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Tammg  again,  she  made  for  the 
hills,  mimiDg  with  tmahated  speedy 
although  Bhe  had  been  honted  for 
nearly  ten  miles.  The  original 
pnrsners  had  melted  awav,  bnt 
we  were  leinforoed  l^  nnmbers  of 
ottiers. 

Here  I  obtained  a  pony  and  set 
off  again. 

By  this  lime  ihe  hotmds  were  in 
full  ory  tip  the  hillside.  Mile  after 
mile,  oyer  the  hills  we  followed,  now 
only  by  scent,  as  the  dog  had  made 
good  use  of  her  time,  while  the 
hotmds  were  hampered  by  people 
crossing  the  scent  at  the  villaga 

'  The  shades  of  night  were  fiilling 
fest,'  when  we  came  to  a  brook  flow- 
ing from  the  moorland.  Here  the 
scent  was  lost,  and  the  wild  dog  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  held  a 
coimcil  of  war  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.     I  was  the  only  horseman 

g resent  at  first,  but  by-end-by  the 
nntsman  and  others  came  np,  bog- 
besmeared,  and  in  aTicions  frame  of 
mind.  We  looked  a  queer  group, 
as  we  sat  in  the  light  of  some  desd 
fern  that  somebody  had  kindled. 
Some  were  sitting  on  stones ;  others 
kneeling  down,  drinking  from  the 
brook:  some  whipping  the  tired 
dogs  m,  and  others  gesticnlatusg 
wildly. 

One  thing  was  evident— nothing 
more  conld  be  done  .that  CTening ; 
and  the  hounds  were  taken  to  their 
temporary  home,  to  rest  all  the 
morrow,  and  resume  the  hunt  on 
the  day  after. 

On  the  morrow,  from  earliest 
dawn,  messengers  were  coursing 
the  glens  in  all  direotians,  with 
invitations  to  people  &r  and  near 
to  come  and  assist  m  the  hunt.  For 
myself,  I  was  glad  to  rest  my  tired 
limbs.  Although  pretty  well  used 
to  mountain  work,  I  was  quite  done 
up ;  still,  I  resolved  to  see  the  end 
of  the  fun,  and  hired  another  pony. 

The  day  after,  the  men  kept  pour- 
ing in  to  tibe  place  of  rendezvous, 
till  I  was  sure  the  majestic  hills  had 
never  before  witnessed  such  an 
assemblage.  From  far  and  near 
they  came.  Many,  like  myself,  were 
mounted  upon  Welsh  ponies.  We 
commenced  beating;  and  the  Ber- 
wyns  rang  with  the  unearthly  yells 
of  the  crowd.    We  reached  Cader 


Fronwen,  one  of  the  highest  of  tho 
Berwyns,  without  meeting  with  » 
trace. 

Here  I  was  put  hon  de  combai  lasf 
my  pony  sticking  &8t  in  a  bog;  and 
as  every  one  was  too  busy  to  help 
me,  there  I  had  to  stay,  and  the  htuit 
swept  on.  Soon  the  noise  of  the 
beaters  died  away,  and  I  was  left 
alone,  sitting  on  a  stone  which 
peered  out  of  the  bog,  holding  the 
bridle  of  my  unftirtunate  steed,  and 
every  now  and  then  cutting  heather 
and  pushing  it  under  its  belly,  to 
prevent  the  poor  creature  sinking 
any  deeper  into  the  mire.  Here's  a 
pretty  fix,  I  thought 

Soon  the  mist  which  enveloped 
the  summit  of  Cader  Fronwen  came 
sweeping  down  the  gorg^  in  a  tcn^ 
rent  of  rain ;  and,  even  if  my  pony 
had  been  firee,  it  would  have  oeen 
madness  to  stray  from  where  I  was, 
as  I  could  not  see  two  yards  before 
me,  and  I  did  not  know  the  paths. 

By-end-by  I  heard  them  coming 
back,  and  then  saw  them  looming 
gigantic  in  the  mist.  After  havioe 
extricated  my  pony,  as  I  was  chillea 
and  wet  through,  I  made  the  best 
of  my  way  to  Llangynog,  while  the 
rest  of  the  party— or  multitude, 
lather^made  for  the  Llanrhaiadr 
hills,  but  as  I  afterwards  learnt, 
without  success.  Tired  with  a  hiud 
and  long  day*s  work,  the  men  sepa- 
rated, and  niade  off  for  their  respec- 
tive homes.  No  traces  of  the  dog 
had  been  found,  although  evezy 
likely  hill  had  been  well  scoured. 

Some  of  the  people  averred  that 
the  devil  must  be  in  the  dog.  The 
major  part  of  the  &rmers  believed 
that  the  savage  animal  had  been 
frightened  away,  and  most  probably 
would  not  be  met  with  again  for 
some  time.  Acting  under  tnis  con- 
viction, the  hounds  were  sent  back 
by  train  the  next  morning. 

The  morrow  was  beautifttlly  fine; 
and,  little  expecting  that  I  should 
see  the  death  of  the  sheep-worrier, 
I  had  gone  for  a  ramble  over  the 
hills,  armed  with  my  geologioal 
hammer.  I  was  sitting  on  a  slab  in 
an  isolated  quarry,  watehing  the 
varying  tints  of  the  hillside,  as 
shadow  and  sunshine  coursed  each 
other  over  the  tender  spring  green 
of  the  grass,  the  darker  green  of  the 
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new  fern^  and  the  warm  yellow- 
brown  of  last  year's  fronds,  and  ad- 
miring the  contrast  of  the  grey 
rocks  angrily  jutting  out  amidst  the 
loTeliness,  and  the  whole  crowned 
with  iHoQ  pnrple  heather,  rising 
aboye  a  narrow  belt*  of  miist,  when 
a  man,  gxm  in  hand,  came  clinking 
down  the  sloping  rabbish,  digging 
his  heels  in  at  each  step,  and  ex- 
citedly told  ns-— the  two  or  three 
qnanymen  and  myself— that  he  had 
seen  the  dog  lying  on  a  rock  abont 
a  mile  away. 

A  boy  was  despatched  to  summon 
the  neighbonring  farmers.  In  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  abont  fifty 
were  on  the  s^t,  armed  with  gnns 
of  erery  conceivable  make  and  age. 
Stealthily  creeping  np  the  hill,  we 
were  sent  in  different  direotionB,  so 
as  to  sorronnd  the  sheep-walk  where 
she  lay. 

In  half  an  hour's  time,  a  gradn- 
ally  lessening  circle  was  formed,  all 
proceeding  as  silently  as  possible, 
and  taking  advantage  of  every  tuft 
of  fern  or  stunted  thorn,  bo  as 
to  get  as  near  as  possible  before 
arousing  the  sleeping  dog. 

There  was  a  distanise  of  abont 
eighty  yards  between  each  man, 
when  the  brute  rose  up,  and 
stretohed  herself,  showing  her  white 
and  glistening  firags. 

Uttering  a  low  growl  as  she  be- 
came aware  of  her  position,  she  set 
off  in  a  long  swinging  gallop  towards 
the  heather.  Just  m  that  direction 
there  appeared  to  be  a  man  missing 
from  the  cordon,  and  a  wide  [gap 
was  left  through  which  it  seemed 
probable  she  would  escape,  and  a 
storm  of  shouts  arose.  Just,  how- 
ever, as  escape  seemed  certain,  a 


sheet  of  flame  poured  out  from  be- 
hind a  clump  of  thorn  bushes  and 
fern,  and  a  loud  report  went  rever- 
berating over  the  glens.  The  dog's 
neck  turned  red,  and  she  rolled  over 
and  over,  uttering  yelp  after  yelp 
in  her  agony.  There  was  a  miscel- 
laneous charige  from  all  sides.  Crash 
came  the  butt-end  of  the  gun  which 
had  shot  her  on  her  body,  with  such 
force  that  the  stock  was  splintered. 
Bang  I  bang  I  everybody  tned  to  get 
a  hit  at  her,  even  after  she  was 
dead. 

When  life  was  quite  extinct,  we 
all  gathered  together,  and  a  whoop 
of  triumph  awoke  the  echoes,  start- 
ling the  lapwings  on  the  moorland. 

As  we  marched  down  to  the  vil- 
lage we  fired  a  voU^in  token  of 
our  success,  and  cheer  after  cheer 
told  of  the  gladness  with  which  it 
was  welcomed  by  the  villagers.  The 
man  who  fired  the  hieky  shot  was 
carried  through  the  streets  of  the 
village  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
stout  quarrymen,  and  the  whole 
population  gave  themselves  a  holi- 
day and  made  meny.  A  large  sub- 
scription was  started,  and  contri- 
buted to  handsomely,  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  hounds  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

Upon  examination,  the  biteh  was 
found  to  be  branded  on  the  left  side 
with  the  letter '  P ;'  so  if  any  of  my 
readers  have  lost  such  a  dog,  they 
will  know  what  has  become  of  it. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  a  more  ex- 
citing chase  was  ever  witnessed  since 
the  old  wolf-huntmg  days. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many,  as 
it  did  to  me,  that  foxhounds  should 
chase  one  of  their  own  breed,  but 
the  &ot  remains  that  they  did  so. 

G.  C.  D. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

BHOWING  HOW  A  HSBOINS  HAY  BE  8AV1ED  mOM  A  NXBTOTTB  FBTSB. 


HAD  May  Pemberton  enjoyed  the 
priyileges  of  most  yotmg  ladies 
of  her  class,  in  having  nothing  to  do 
bat  anmse  herself  and  be  admired, 
«he  would  probably  have  had  a 
severe  attack  of  illness  after  her 
meeting  with  Halidame  at  Bich- 
mond,  and  the  scene  with  her  father 
on  the  terrace.  Bat  a  great  deal  of 
suffering  is  saved  by  people  having 
no  time  to  encounter  it.  Idle  per- 
sons have  always  doctors  at  their 
doors.  Active  persons->that  is  to 
say,  those  whose  activity  is  enforced 
— may  feel  occasionally  that  they 
want  medical  attendance ;  but  they 
practically  say  to  the  medical  at- 
tendant, *  Wait  a  little,  my  dear  sir, 
I  shall  have  leisure  next  week,  and 
then  you  shall  investigate  about  my 
heart ;'  or, '  Next  week  I  hope  to  get 
a  holiday,  and  then  I  will  have  my 
bilious  attack  without  £ul.'  In  the 
meantime  the  symptoms  have  per- 
haps disappeared;  the  comparative 
leisure  or  the  actual  holiday  comes, 
and  is  eigoyed,  and  the  doctor  is  for- 
gotten. Lookatthecaseofanarmyin 
the  field  going  through  a  campaign. 
In  the  face  of  the  worst  privations 
endured  in  the  worst  climates— 
in  India,  for  instance,  during  the  hot 
season — the  men  are  exposed,  it 
may  be,  for  months  together  to 
penis  and  to  plagues  of  eveiy  kind — 
to  constant  strain  upon  their  minds 
and  bodies;  and  it  is  found  that 
there  are  fewer  on  the  sick  list  than 
when  they  are  luxuriating  in  com- 
fortable cantonments.  The  cam- 
paign once  over,  the  wear  and  tear 
relaxed,  the  hardships  at  an  end — 
they  are  half  of  them  in  hospital. 
But  even  then  the  reaction  is  not  a 
very  serious  matter;  it  is  killing 
only  in  compuatively  few  instances; 
and  in  civil  life,  when  nothing  but 
healthy  occupation  has  kept  off  the 
maladies  of  the  flesh,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  reaction  at  all. 

May  Pemberton  clearly  owed  a 
nervous  fover  at  least  to  the  medical 


profession.  But  she  had  no  time  to 
pay  the  debt;  so  the  medical  pro- 
fession had  to  wait  What  was  she 
to  do  ?  Mrs.  Grandison  was  with  her 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  reminding 
her  of  a  rehearsal  at  twelve  which 
must  be  attended.  Nervous  fevers 
were  not  to  be  thought  of;  and 
poor  May  had  to  cast  ner  cares  on 
one  side,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
business  of  the  theatre. 

And  when  once  that  resolve  was 
taken  there  came  real  relief!  Happy 
are  they  who  have  other  peofuels 
troubles  to  attend  to  instead  of  Uieir 
own.  A  barrister's  life  would  be  a 
burden  to  him  if  he  had  to  feel  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  anxieties 
which  he  represente  in  court,  or 
even  to  have  a  more  intimate  kiK>w- 
ledge  ci  them  than  he  gets  from  his 
brief.  A  doctor  whose  knowledge 
is  necessarily  intimate  would  scaro^y 
survive  the  shocks  of  a  sh(ut  period 
of  practice  had  he  more  than  a  pro- 
fessional interest  in  the  oases  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  An  actor  who 
identified  himself  with  his  charac- 
ters in  thorough  earnest  would 
simply  go  mad.  In  either  case, 
apart  from  professional  habit,  the 
healthy  action  of  the  profession 
must  be  attributed  to  its  engrossing 
nature,  and  the  separation  of  the 
professor  from  himself  Lawyers, 
doctors,  and  actors  may  die  early 
as  other  men  do ;  but  it  is  through 
exceptional  causes.  Where  other 
things  are  equal,  where  they  have 
fair  play  and  plenty  of  employment, 
they  live  longer  than  any  other 
classes  >- except  perhaps  soldiers, 
who  stand  by  their  profession,  and 
have  escaped  the  chances  of  war, 
and  statesmen  who  pass  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lives  in  warfiire  of 
another  kind  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Activity  may  kill  some- 
times, but  then  it  is  activity  aocom- 
jMmied  by  personal  anxiety.  Ac- 
tivity pursued  with  professional  or 
politi<»d  objects  usually  keeps  men 
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aliya  After  all,  a  man  seldom 
feels  so  aoately  the  cause  of  his 
clients,  his  patients,  or  his  country, 
as  the  cause  of  himself,  when  his 
means  of  liyelihood,  his  character, 
and  perhaps  his  honour,  axe  the 
matters  iomiedlately  concerned. 

Tou  must  not  suppose,  therefore, 
that  May  —  who  had  now  come 
xmder  the  category  of  what  they 
call  public  characterB*'-cared  less 
about  her  personal  troubles  than 
leisurely  laaies  would  have  oared 
xmder  similar  conditions.  But 
there  was  Mrs.  Grandison,  and  there 
was  the  rehearsal.  Neither  could 
be  eyaded ;  and  May  had  her  head 
full  of  the  part  which  she  had  to 
perform.  The  piece  in  which  she 
was  to  make  her  dd>ut,  I  may  here 
mention,  was  not  quite  an  old  one 
nor  quite  a  new  one.  It  had  been 
produced  some  years  before,  when 
it  had  not  been  properly  represented 
or  properly  put  upon  the  stage. 
But  certain  aavisers  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Imperial  thought  it 
would  be  especially  suited  to  the 

Sowers  of  the  new  actress,  and  I 
are  say  they  were  in  the  right  It 
was  a  romantic  play,  abounding  in 
strong  situations,  and  one  in  which 
the  heroine  was  a  fax  more  impor- 
tant personage  than  the  hero.  The 
heroine  had  to  be  maligned  and 
X)ersecuted,  but  to  be  tender  and 
true  throughout ;  to  have  some  hard 
straggles,  to  make  some  hard  sacri- 
fices, and  in  the  end  to  be  heroic 
and  happy.  It  was  yery  good  busi- 
ness, in  fiict,  as  was  obseryed  by  the 
literary  gentleman  who  was  engaged 
to  reyise  and  ze- write  the  piece  as 
fur  as  might  be  necessary  —  the 
piece  being  of  foreign  origin  and 
no4)ody's  property  in  particular. 

All  this  was  highly  satisfactory ; 
and  the  general  opinion  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  rehearsals  was, 
that,  unless  the  actress  broke  down 
before  the  audience,  the  most  splen- 
did success  might  be  anticipated 
for  'Loye  and  Liberty;  or,  the 
Daughter  of  the  Doge.' 

May  did  not  feel  at  all  like  the 
daughter  of  a  doge,  as  she  droye  to 
the  theatre  with  Mrs.  Grandison ; 
but  the  effort  thus  made  restored 
her  mind  to  its  proper  tone,  and 
at  once  surrendered  to  the  struggles 
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of  an  ideal  passion,  she  thought  no 
more  of  the  real  sorrows  that  ached 
in  her  heart 

May  enjoyed  the  rehearsals,  though 
it  was  some  time  before  she  became 
reconciled  to  the  prosaic  appearance 
of  a  theatre  by  daylight-— especially 
behind  the  scenes.  '  WhatT  said 
she  to  Mr.  Mandeyille,  when  first 
initiated  into  the  mysteries,  and 
taken  into  the  painting-room;  '  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  all  those 
roogh  old  pieces  of  painting  are 
parte  of  the  new  scenery  ?-^that 
those  things  can  oyer  be  made  to 
look  like  the  Grand  Canal,  and  those 
to  resemble  a  ball-room  in  the 
Doge's  palace  ?  I  can  better  fsaiej 
that  you  might  make  a  dungeon  in 
the  Inqaisition  out  of  the  otliers, 
because  anything  will  do  for  a 
dungeon.  And  £i8  wretched  thing 
— well,  it  is  shaped  like  the  Bialto 
certainly,  but  the  public — won't  the 
public  hiss  ?  If  they  do  I  shall  run 
off  the  stage.'  Mr.  Mandeyille 
laughed,  and  said  that  she  most 
not  run  off  the  stage  whateyer  hap- 
pened, unless  required  to  do  so  by 
the  stage  directions ;  and  he  assured 
her  that  the  scenery  was  quite  new, 
eyen  such  parte  of  it  as  had  been 
used  in  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice ' 
being  repainted,  and  that  it  would 
look  beautiful  by  night  So  May 
was  satisfied,  and  by  degrees  ac- 
cepted eyeorything  she  saw  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  and  eyen  regarded 
with  grayity  the  doge's  stete  ban- 
quet laid  out  in  the  property  rocmi — 
a  Barmecide's  feast  made  up  of  can- 
delabra and  false  flowers,  with 
covers  and  goblete  of  the  yery  best 
Dutch  metel. 

But  there  was  one  peculiarity  o£^ 
■  dramatic  life  in  which  May  was  not  \ 
quite  instructed;  and  it  was  oialy..-' 
now — at  almost  her  last  rehearsal — 
that  she  reoeiyed  a  suggestion  of  ite 
nature.     She   had  an   idea  that 
people  who  played  together  must 
all  be  on  harmonious  terms,  and  be    , 
impelled  in  their  performances  only 
by  one  object— that  of  realizing  the   . 
conceptions  of  the  author  to  th^  , 
best  of  their  abilities,  and  affording^^ 
to  one  another  the  greatest  possible"^ 
assistance.    She  had,  to  be  sure, 
been  early  warned  by  Mrs.  Gran- 
dison that  she  must  not  make  pri^ 
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vate  friendB  of  eveiybody  she  'met 
at  the  theatre,  as  some  of  them 
might  not  be  desirable  associates, 
if  only  from  the  fiict  of  their  dif- 
ferent stations  in  life ;  and  in  this 
respect  she  was  instinctirely  pm- 
deni  But  she  conld  not  conceive 
that  any  of  Mr.  Mandeyllle's  com- 

Eany  conld  be  capable  of  bearing 
er  any  ill-will,  especially  if  what 
people  said  should  prove  tme,  and 
she  should  really  render  great  as- 
sistance to  the  theatre.  Bat  some 
of  the  ladies,  she  learned  upon  this 
occasion,  were  unfeminine  enough 
to  be  jealous.  Miss  Oalderon,  for 
instance,  who  did  not  play  in  the 
piece— for  the  reason  that  Miss  Mi- 
rabel assumed  the  part  to  which 
she  would  otherwise  be  entitled — 
was,  May  learned  privately  from 
Mrs.  Grandison,  her  enemy  for  life ; 
and  the  two  or  three  otiliers  who 
did  play  wore  not  pleased  with  her 
prominence,  and  nad  no  idea  of 
making  their  characters  of  more 
minor  importance  than  was  abso- 
lutely imperative.  Thus  Mrs.  Yal- 
lance,  a  lady  with  charms  rather  in 
arrear,  who  played  a  countess  of 
somewhat  vicious  tendencies,  but 
full  of  fascinating  foibles,  was  deter- 
mined, May  was  warned,  to  outbid 
her,  if  possible,  for  the  applause  of 
the  public ;  while  Miss  Bosemary, 
who  appeared  as  a  susceptible 
waiting-woman,  and  had  a  great 
scene  with  a  comic  gondolier,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Doge's  palace  while  the 
ball  was  proceeding  within,  was 
suspected  of  being  in  league  with 
the  gondolier  to  make  the  comic 
business  so  eflbctive  as  to  spoil  the 
audience  for  the  serious  interest 
that  was  to  follow,  when  the  scene 
changed  to  the  interior  of  the  festive 
hall. 

These  alarming  fiicts  were  com- 
municated to  May  during  the  inter- 
vals of  rehearsal,  and  did  not  make 
her  more  pleased  with  the  prospect 
before  her  than  she  had  been  berore. 
'  But  she  could  not,'  she  said, '  com- 
plain of  others  doing  their  best, 
considering  that  they  had  as  much 
right  to  gain  favour  with  the  public 
as  herself.'  Mrs.  Grandison  smiled 
at  this  liberal  concession,  and  hoped 
that  Miss  Pemberton  would  not  find 
occasion  to  alter  her  views.    '  I  had 


no  wish  to  make  you  uncomfart- 
able,'  she  said ;  '  but  I  &ougfat  it  as 
well,  seeing  and  hearing  what  I  do, 
to  tell  you  beforehand,  so  that  you 
might  be  a  little  on  your  guard. 
Not,  however,  that  you  can  do  any- 
thing yourself:  if  these  people  in- 
terfere with  you,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Man- 
deville  will  interfere  with  them.' 

This  little  hint  of  rivalry  had  at 
least  one  happy  effect— it  helped  to 
distract  the  thoughts  of  the  de- 
hutante  from  more  personal  matters, 
not  only  during  me  drive  homoj 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


CHAPTEB  XXn. 

MB.    MOLB    A8SIBTB    MISS    lOBABBL'fi 
VIBSI  APFXASAHOE. 

Of  the  numerous  persons  inte- 
rested in  the  success  of  '  Love  and 
Liberty;  or,  the  Daughter  of  the 
Doge,'  the  most  outwiudly  anxious 
perhaps  was  Mr.  Mole,  the  acting 
manager  of  the  Imperial  Theatre. 
This  gentleman,  as  his  official  title 
denoted,  was  Mr.  Mandeville's  de- 
puty, who  managed  all  the  exe- 
cutive business  for  him;  for  Mr. 
Mandeville,  though  he  undertook 
to  be  his  own  manager,  was  too 
great  a  man  to  trouble  himself  about 
details,  except  when  his  special 
attention  was  called  to  them;  and 
he  had  never  interfered  so  much  as 
since  his  engagement  with  the  new 
actress.  The.many  responsible  duties 
devolving  upon  Mr.  Mandeville  in 
his  accumulation  of  wealth  neces- 
sitated a  secretary,  as  a  mattaor  of 
course ;  but  this  fttnotionary  was  a 
very  different  person  from  Mr.  Mole, 
and  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  the 
way  of  oorresppndenoe.  Moreover, 
though  his  business  was  principally 
transacted  at  the  theatre,  it  included 
a  fer  wider  range  than  iAie  affairs  of 
that  speculation.  There  was  Mr. 
Mandeville's  chureh,  for  instance, 
which  was  fest  approaching  com- 
pletion; and  Mr.  Mandeville  was 
now  adding  to  his  other  enterprises 
nothing  less  than  a  newspaper.  For 
though,  as  we  have  alr^y  heaird, 
he  had  considered  at  one  time  that 
a  man  might  feel  settled  in  life  with 
a  church  and  a  theatre  of  his  own, 
he  had  recently  arrived  at  the  con- 
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cloBfon  that  perfect  contentment 
wotdd  not  be  Beonred  without  the 
addition  of  a  newspaper;  and  im- 
pelled by  this  idea  he  nad  just  pro- 
jected a  daily  joamaL  In  this,  as 
in  other  speeolations,  he  showed 
himseif  a  thcroogh  master  of  the 
bnsiBess  in  hand.  He  did  not 
troablo  himself  in  the  beginning 
about  writers.  These,  he  said,  would 
come  naturally  when  he  was  ready 
fox  them.  Heporters  were  perhaps 
a  move  serious  consideration,  as 
there  are  only  a  certain  number  of 
gentiemen  with  the  special  training 
required  for  the  work,  and  these  are 
generally  engaged.  But  he  had 
never  Imown,  as  he  remarked,  a 
newspaper  to  break  down  for  want 
oi  reporters;  and  by  paying  good 
prices  he  had  always  found  that  a 
man  had  a  tolerable  command  of 
the  market  in  most  things.  So  his 
fint  care  was  to  provide  sufficiently 
spadoos  office  premises—not  an 
easy  thing  to  obtain  in  the  proper 
quiurter— and  an  extent,  of  ma- 
chinery which,  he  declared,  must  be 
overwhehniDg.  'In  these  days,' said 
this  wise  and  experienced  man, '  we 
must  publish  at  a  penny;  and  if  you 
publish  at  a  penny  you  must  get 
an  enormous  oiroulf^on  to  pay. 
And  to  get  an  enormous  drcnlation 
you  must  have  an  enormous  produc- 
tion, and  an  enormous  production 
cannot  be  accomplished  without 
enormous  machinery ;  and  when  you 
are  prepared  with  tiie  supply,  the 
demand  will  come  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  proper  agencies  for 
distribution,  if  the  paper  be  only 
decently  conducted.  If  it  be  some- 
thing more  than  decently  conducted, 
the  thing  will  of  course  bring  me  in 
another  fortune;  and  of  course  I 
shall  provide  for  this  requirement 
when  the  preliminary  arrangements 
are  ccmiplete.  For  the  rest,  I  am 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  paper  for 
three  years  at  a  loss  with  which 
nobody  is  prepared  to  compete — 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
journalism  in  these  days.' 

Such  were  Mr.  Mandeville's  senti- 
ments in  reference  to  the  new  enter- 
prise in  which  he  had  embarked, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  proved  wdl 
founded.  But  I  mention  the  matter 
incidentally  only,  as  illustrative  of 


the  great  manager's  growing  com- 
mand of  the  public,  from  the  study 
of  whose  tastes  he  had  already  made 
so  splendid  a  fortune. 

But  I  have  no  concern  with  the 
newspaper  just  now.  My  more 
special  object  was  to  introduce  you 
to  Mr.  Mole,  whose  preparations  for 
the  appearance  of  the  debutante 
w^re  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  indi- 
cated the  great  expectations  formed 
of  her  in  the  theatre,  and  that 
gentleman's  acute  appreciation  of 
a  dramatic  opportunity. 

Mr.  Mole  was  a  little  gentleman 
with  large  spectacles.  That  was  the 
first  impression  he  produced  upon 
the  casTuJ  observer.  But  there  was 
a  great  mind  within  the  Little  body, 
and  a  great  deal  more  was  seen 
from  behind  the  spectacles  than 
from  the  united  optics  of  a  hundred 
common  men.  "Mi.  Mole  had  such 
little  eyes  that  the  large  spectacles 
might  have  seemed  to  strangers  an 
unwarrantable  assumption — except 
that  strangers  never  saw  the  two 
apart,  and  so  were  not  led  to  make 
invidious  comparisons.  And  Mr. 
Mole  had,  besides,  such  a  little  nose 
that  you  wondered  how  the  spec- 
tacles rested  upon  it,  until  you  came 
to  the  philosophic  conclusion  that 
this  consideration  was  the  spec- 
tacle's business  rather  than  yours, 
and  you  decided  not  to  trouble 
yourself  about  so  ignoble  a  question. 
You  could  not  deny,  however,  that 
the  result  of  the  arrangement  illus- 
trated a  remarkable  amount  of 
mental  penetration,  and  for  this 
Mr.  Mole  had  always  been  famous 
in  the  world  where  he  was  known. 
This  was  a  world  quite  apart  &om 
the.  worlds  pluralized  among  the 
public.  It  was  not  the  world  of 
politics,  of  literature,  of  art,  of 
society.  It  was  not  the  world  of 
officialism  or  the  services.  It  was 
not  the  'serious'  world,  of  which 
we  have  seen  Mr.  Sharpenal  to  have 
so  high  an  opinion — mr  particular 
purposes.  It  was  not  even  the  the- 
atrical world  as  represented  before 
the  curtain.  It  was  the  world  be- 
hind the  scenes— the  most  renowned 
and  the  most  exclusive  world  of 
any;  the  world  about  which  the 
public  to  whom  it  appeals  knows  so 
little,  notwithstanding  the  curious 
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interest  to  know  more  which  that 
little  seems  to  create. 

Mr.  Mole,  before  he  became  acting 
manager  at  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
had  gone  through  most  of  the  phases 
incidental  to  the  career  of  an  Entre^ 
pi^eneur.  He  had  speculated  in 
pablio  performers  as  men  specolate 
in  the  pablio  fnnds,  taking  his 
chance  of  their  rise  or  fall  in  the 
same  manner,  but  with  a  little  more 
di£9calty,  owing  to  the  exigency  of 
engagements,  in  the  way  of  selling 
ont.  He  had  never  been  a  manager 
himself,  but  he  had  been  the  canse 
of  a  great  deal  of  management— or 
mismanagement,  as  the  case  might 
be— in  others.  He  had  neyer  been 
himself  on  the  boards  before  an 
audience,  except  to  make  a  business 
annoancement  about  somebody  else, 
but  he  had  been  the  occasion  of 
many  actors  and  actresses  appear- 
ing in  that  position ;  and  if  anybody 
could  have  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  stage  than  any- 
body else,  I  &ncy  that  person  must 
be  Mr.  Mole.  Of  late  years  he  had 
relaxed  in  speculations  of  the  kind, 
and  preferred  to  take  what  he  called 
'the  certainty'  offered  to  him  at 
the  Imperial  Theatre.  Some  people 
said  it  was  because  he  bad  lost 
money  upon  his  own  account ;  but 
I  suspect  that  his  reason  was  of  a 
contrary  character.  Some  men  con- 
sider success  a  signal  to  go  on; 
others  look  upon  that  condition  as  a 
warning  to  leaye  off.  Mr.  Mole,  I 
&ncy,  was  one  of  the  latter  kind, 
who,  having  made  as  much  as  he 
wanted  by«epeculation,  was  content 
to  seek  the  desired  superfluity  in 
the  safety  of  a  salaiy. 

Mr.  Mole  took  the  most  tender 
interest  in  the  success  of  May,  and, 
among  other  means  towards  that  end, 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
pitiating the  public  journals.  For 
this  purpose  he  began  by  pro- 
pitiating Mr.  Hanger,  who  was  a 
wonderful  medium  in  that  way,  and 
got  things  into  print  for  other  people 
that  other  people  could  never  get 
for  themselves.  Some  of  the  papers 
were  haughty  and  would  not  express 
opinions  in  advance;  but  others 
were  more  complaisant,  and  'un- 
derstood '  that  the  new  actress  was 
to  do  all  kinds  of  wonderful  things. 


I  here  allude  to  London.  In  the 
provinces,  where  editors  have  not^ 
so  much  choice  of  interesting  matter 
as  in  the  metropolis,  and  are  apt  io 
entertain  an  abstract  reverence  for 
'copy'  of  any  kind,  the  praises  of 
May  were  not  only  enthuBiastic»  but 
diffuse  to  a  most  gratifying  extent; 
and  the  number  of  'our  own 
correspondents'  who  happ^ied  to- 
know  eyerything  concerning  her 
was  among  the  marvels  of  the  a^ 
Mr.  Mole,  too,  did  not  omit  to  dis- 
tribute free  admissions  in  every 
inflaential  quarter.  Not  only  th& 
newspapers,  out  friends  present  and 
prospective,  were  accommodated  in 
this  manner,  as  is  usual  on  first 
nights,  when  a  piece  or  a  player  re- 
quire support  'Ailer  the  first  night, 
and  the  thing  was  safe,'  as  Mr.  Mole 
observed, '  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
suspend  the  free  Ust,  and  advertise 
to  the  public  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  making  room  for  them  in 
the  theatre — ^which  would  be  the 
surest  way  of  bringing  them  there.* 
I  mention  these  matters  that  my 
readers  may  gain  some  idea  of  the 
excitement  caused  in  town  by  the 
expected  debutante,  who  only  a  few 
months  before  seemed  destined  to 
endure  Shuttleton  for  the  term  of 
her  natural  life,  and  lived  so  much 
in  retirement  as  to  cherish  the  im- 
pression that  to  be  present  at  the 
Mayor's  ball  was  to  be  oonunitted 
to  the  vortex  of  society. 

CHAPTEB  XXm. 

A    FIB8T    NIGHT    AT    THS    IMPEBIAI» 
THBATBX. — 'LOVB     AND     IIBSBTY 
OB,  THB  nArOHTEB  OF  THX  DOGIC.' 

There  was  great  excitement  <m 
the  following  Saturday,  both  before 
and  behind  &e  curtain.  I  mean,  of 
course,  at  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
whero  Mies  Mirabel  was  to  make 
her  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  in 
the  part  of  Bianca,  in  the  play  of 
'  Love  and  Liberty ;  or,  the  Daughter 
of  the  Doga'  They  called  the  piece 
a '  play '  in  the  bills,  to  distinguish 
it  nrom  either  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy, 
to  neither  of  which  class  it  properly 
belonged,  and  to  rescue  it  from  the 
invidious  description  of  'drama,^ 
which  would  suggest  illegitimacy. 
But  I  surely  need  not  explain  these 
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'distinetioiis  to  the  reader,  who  pro- 
\iMj  understands  tbem  as  well  as 
J  do  myself.  My  only  object  in 
being  particnlAr  npon  the  point  is 
to  make  the  fact  apparent  that  May 
iJPemberton  was  not  the  heroine  of  a 
•mere  three-act  affiur,  begotten  who 
knows  how,  but  had  all  the  sanction 
•of  legality  that  fiye  acts  can  afford, 
^and  took  her  place,  however  experi- 
mentally, among  the  stars  of  the 
4rtage. 

There  was  excitement  on  both  sides 
of  the  curtain,  but  it  was  of  a  differ- 
ont  kind. 

On  the  one  side  was  hope,  mingled 
with  anxiety ;  on  the  other  was  cu- 
Jiosity,  mingled  with  nothing  at  all. 

May  felt  a  grand  oonscionsness  of 
ipower,  which  ought  to  succeed  if 
oyer  success  was  deseryed;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  felt  a  fear  of  that 
•dreadful  public  which  might  mis- 
omderstand  her — and  she  was  in- 
stinctively aware  of  the  peril  of 
^being  misunderstood.  One  such 
jnisluip  might  be  her  ruin— not  only 
ior  the  night  but  for  her  whole  f  u- 
<ture  career. 

May,  too,  was  not  encouraged  by 
the  attitude  of  her  Mher  at  Qie  last 
momeni'  He  had,  as  we  know, 
4dways  been  averse  to  his  daughter's 
^mpearance  in  public ;  and  now  that 
•the  time  had  come,  his  reluctant 
.acquiescence  assumed  the  form  of  a 
sullen  assent  under  protest,  which 
made  him  as  depressing  a  com- 
panion as  can  well  be  conceived. 
However,  he  accompanied  May  to 
the  theatre  in  a  brougham  which 
had  been  engaged  upon  a  weekly 
tenure  £rom  the  livery  stables,  and 
for  the  rest,  left  her  under  the  pro- 
.teotion  of  Mrs.  Grandison—who  of 
.coxurse  played  in  the  piece — and  the 
.ministrations  of  Mn.  Mannering, 
the  ancient  mother  of  Leonora,  who 
had  instructions  never  to  leave  her 
mistress  when  she  was  off  the  stage. 
She  was  thus  in  good  hands;  for^&s. 
Grandison  was  thoroughly  sincere 
.in  her  friendship;  and  when  she 
meant  protection  in  earnest,  did  her 
work  in  the  spirit  of  a  dragon,  and 
•effectually  warned  off  impertinent 
intruders;  while  Mrs.  Mannering 
was  all  that  the  most  abject  of  fiuth- 
fnl  dependents  could  possibly  be, 
jand  wnen  o^oe  committed  to  in- 


structions would  carry  them  out  to 
the  letter.  This  respectable  old 
female  had  proceeded  to  the  theatre 
in  advance,  in  charge  of  May's  spe- 
cial wardrobe  ~a  gorgeous  collection 
comprising  three  different  costumes, 
each  surpassing  the  other  in  rich- 
ness and  effect.  Mrs.  Grandison 
had  consulted  the  debutante  before- 
hand upon  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  opportunities  of 
the  part  in  this  particular.  Her 
own  experience  was,  she  said,  that 
so  long  as  there  was  no  absolute  in- 
congruity, the  more  brilliant  the 
toilette  the  better.  It  would  at 
least  please  the  eye  of  the  most  in- 
tellectual portion  of  the  audience; 
while  a  very  large  portion,  who 
did  not  pretend  to  be  intellectual, 
would  be  influenced  by  it  in  their 
estimation  of  the  performer.  May, 
who,  though  aspinng  to  be  a  great 
artist,  was  still  only  a  young  lady 
in  many  respecte,  had  no  prejudice 
against  being  well  dressed;  so,  sub- 
mitting herself  to  the  ideas  of  a  cer- 
tain milliner  in  Wigmore  Street, 
who  professed,  to  work  for  the  Court, 
she  made  no  objection  to  any  amount 
of  decoration. 

The  Fembertons  arrived  at  the 
Imperial  an  hour  earlier  than  was 
necessary,  in  deference  to  the  anxiety 
of  May,  who  was  imder  the  fixed 
impression,  from  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  that  she  would  be 
too  late.  It  is  a  dreadful  ordeal,  a 
&rst  appearance  on  any  stage.  I  be- 
lieve that,  as  regards  the  sensation 
just  before  the  crisis,  that  of  charg- 
ing a  battery  to  the  very  mouths  of 
the  guns  is  nothing  to  ii  You  may 
imagine,  then,  that  May  was  not  in 
the  most  serene  of  conditions,  and 
was  impatient  for  the  event  she 
most  dreaded — the  drawing- up  of 
the  curtain.  The  business-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  preparations  in  the 
theatre  somewhat  reassured  her ;  for 
people  can  incur  all  kinds  of  (^angers 
in  company  that  they  would  never 
fJEbce  by  themselves,  and  she  felt  that 
others,  at  least,  were  associated  with 
her  in  her  deed  of  daring.  She 
made  a  mistake,  however,  in  sup- 
posing, as  she  did,  that  she  saw 
'First  appearance  on  any  stage,' 
visibly  depicted  upon  the  counte- 
nances  oi  everybody  about   her. 
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The  excitement  wbich  she  saw  in 
the  faces  of  the  acting-manager,  the 
members  of  the  company,  and  even 
the  stage  carpenters,  said  simply, 
'  First  night,'  and  had  reference  to 
the  piece  merely,  and  to  the  first 
appearance  only  in  so  far  as  it  was 
connected  with  the  general  object  of 
interest  But  May  fancied  that 
everybody  shared  her  anxiety,  and 
the  fancy  was  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose— to  say  nothing  of  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  her  by  Mrs.  Gran- 
dison,  who  was,  of  course,  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rest.  Mr.  Mandeville 
was  in  the  theatre ;  but  May  did  not 
see  him  before  the  great  event,  and 
was  rather  relieved  to  find  that  he 
did  not  emerge  from  his  private 
room.  Mr.  Mandeville,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  did  not  interfere  in  the 
stage  arrangements,  but  he  made  a 
point  of  coming  down  to  the  theatre, 
more  especially  on  important  oc- 
casions, for  the  sake,  as  he  said,  of 
the  moral  influence  which  his  pre- 
sence had  upon  everybody  in  his 
employ. 

'If  it  was  known  that  I  was  not 
coming,'  that  great  man  was  wont 
to  remark, '  every  man  and  woman 
would  more  or  less  scamp  their 
business.' 

So  he  sat  in  his  room  upon  the 
present  occasion,  looking  over  some 
correspondence,  and  exerting  his 
moral  influence  with  the  assistance 
of  a  cigar. 

There  was  a  little  piece  before 
the  great  one — a  lever  de  ridean, 
occupying  no  stage  room,  so  that 
the  Grand  Canal,  which  graced  the 
opening  of  'Love  and  Liberty;  or, 
the  Daughter  of  the  Doge,'  could  be 
prepared  without  interfering  with 
the  London  house-front,  with  area- 
railings  adorned  with  pewter  pots, 
which  formed  the  flat  in  '  Jemima's 
Day  Out.'  The  latter  piece  was  a 
thorough'  'screamer,'  oy-the-way, 
turning  upon  the  perplexities  of 
Jemima,  a  servant-maid,  who,  on 
her  day  ont,  is  not  allowed  to  get 
much  further  than  the  front  area, 
owing  to  the  confusion  caused  by 
an  excess  of  lovers — including  a 
policeman,  a  soldier,  and  a  pot-boy 
-<-and  the  complications  arising 
therefrom. 

May  did  not,  as  you  may  suppose. 


witness  this  interesting  eflbrt  of 
humour,  being  sufficiency  engaged 
in  her  own  roonL  And  even  whoi 
the  curtain  at  last  rose  upon  '  Love 
and  Liberty ;  or,  the  Daugnter  of  the 
Dc^e,'  the  moment  for  which  she 
baa  waited  was  still  a  little  way  off. 
For  Bianca  (Miss  Mirabel)  had  not 
to  apx)ear  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
first  scene,  when,  landing  from  her 
gondola,  which  has  met  with  an 
accident,  at  a  miscellaneous  part  of 
the  city,  she  finds  herself  the  unwO- 
ling  ear-witness  to  a  conference  of 
conspiring  nobles,  one  of  whom  is 
her  lover,  whom  she  is  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  at  her  father's  palaoe. 
She  is  attended  by  her  haughty  aunt, 
the  Countess  of  Carrara  (Mrs.  Gran- 
dison),  and  the  two  would  meet  with 
inevitable  assassination  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  lover,  Count  Far 
rina  (Mr.  Vavasour,  a  rising  jeutie 
premier),  who  persuades  Butnca  not 
to  tell,  and  inauces  her  also  to  in- 
duce the  haughty  aunt  to  keep  the 
secret  So  the  secret  is  kept  for  a 
time — owing  to  Bianca^s  affection 
for  Farina,  and  the  haughty  aunfs 
affection  for  Bianca — until  it  oozes 
out  through  some  natural  channel, 
and  the  piece  is  enabled  to  proceed. 

The  house  meantime,  but  feebly 
occupied  during  the  farce,  had  filled 
to  the  ceiling ;  and  in  the  boxes  and 
stalls  were  a  great  many  i)eople  we 
know.  The  Imperial,  by-the-way, 
is  not  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in 
London,  but  is  of  the  moderate  size 
most  approved  in  these  days,  when, 
if  the  public  have  not  much  dra- 
matic enthusiasm,  they  at  least  like 
to  see  and  hear. 

In  the  stalls  the  most  noticeable 
person  was  (3olonel  Jericho,  whom 
we  met  the  other  night  at  Rich- 
mond: and  near  Colonel  Jericho 
were  nis  friends  Oolonel  CJoventry 
and  Captains  Bath  and  Hongkong. 
I  scarcely  need  mention  Captam 
Tracks,  for  that  youn^  officer  goes 
without  saying— that  is  to  say,  goes 
wherever  Colonel  Jericho  goes.  In 
the  stalls  also  were  more  of  the 
Richmond  party — Rupert  Harring- 
ton, the  rich,  the  handsome,  and 
the  haughty,  he  of  the  '  blood  and 
culture,'  who  longed  for  a  literary 
reputation,  but  had  to  pay  for  the 
publication  of  his  writings ;  High- 
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jints,  the  bnrlesqne  writer,  -who 
looked  and  talked  like  a  «pnie  out 
of  one  of  his  own  pieces ;  the  ge- 
nial Hanger,  whose  gregarious  na- 
ture brought  him  to  any  gathering 
of  the  kind  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and,  last  not  least.  Lord  Arthur 
Penge,  who  haunted  the  theatres  as 
only  an  amateur  actor  can,  and  who 
was  getting  on  himself  so  well  in 
the  Qii  that  he  had  neariy  per- 
suaded Mandeyille  to  give  him  an 
engagement  in  his  company,  and  pay 
him  a  salary. 

In  a  box  on  the  first  tier,  near  the 
stage,  might  be  seen  the  charming 
Lucy  Manton  and  her  husband,  to 
whom  presently  entered  Cecil  Hali- 
dame,  who,  howeyer,  for  reasons 
in  which  I  suspect  certain  per- 
sons, not  unconnected  with  Cur- 
sitor  Street,  were  concerned,  kept  in 
shadow,  and  seldom  showed  a  oold 
front  to  the  audience.  Li  the  next 
box  was  Mangles,  the  dramatio 
author,  who  went  to  see  other 
people's  pieces,  I  belieye,  through 
a  morbid  curiosity  that  prevented 
him  from  staying  away.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  look  as  if  he  were 
deriving  any  amusement  from  the 
present  performance.  Opposite  to 
him,  in  a  box  by  himself,  was  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Swandown,  the  critic 
of  that  potential  journal,  'The 
Epoch,'  who  ought  to  have  been 
the  hudest  man  in  the  world,  abd 
was  one  of  the  softest,  and  did  his 
spiriting  so  gently  as  to  convey  the 
impression  that  a  person  of  his  un- 
doubted critical  powers  must  mean 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  chose  to 
say.  A  little  fiirther  on,  in  another 
box,  was  the  proprietor  of  another 
daily  and  distinguished  journal, 
with  a  selection  from  his  charming 
fiGunily  of  daughters,  two  of  whom, 
by-the-way,  might  be  seen  in  the 
stalls,  where  that  gentleman's  gentle 
and  judicious  critic  might  also  be 
seen  prepared  to  be  pleasantly  im- 
partial as  to  the  performance,  as 
was  his  wont  Scattered  about  was 
an  editor  or  two— editors  are  scarce 
at  theatres — and  more  critics  who 
need  not  be  farther  Quoted,  as  well 
as  more  litterateurs,  some  of  whom 
came  late  and  could  not  get  farther 
than  the  lobby,  where  they  obtained 
but  a  precarious  view  of  the  stage. 


but  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to- talk  among  themselves  as- 
much  as  they  pleased.  Among  tiie 
latter  were  two  or  three  artiste,  one 
of  whom  was  b^it  upon  a  sketch  of 
the  principal  scene  in  the  new  play 
—  the  sensation  scene  in  which 
Farina  takes  a  leap  from  the  top 
of  the  doge's  palace,  after  the  con* 
spiracy  has  been  discovered  at  the 
ball,  into  a  friendly  gondola,  con«- 
ducted  by  the  comic  gentleman  who 
has  the  love-scene  with  Miss  Bose- 
mary— for  that  celebrated  pictorial 
journal  the  'Hlustrious  Age.' 

The  house,  indeed,  seemed  half 
occupied  by  what  vulgar  people 
call  'proiessionals;'  and  a  remark 
to  that  effect  was  made  by  a  tall 
handsome  man— no  other  than  Mr. 
Windermere,  whom  I  had  forgotten 
to  mention — who  sat  next  to  High- 
jinks  in  the  stalls.  He  did  not 
know  the  people,  by-the-way,  until 
Highjinks  told  him  who  th^  were. 

'Surely,'  said  he,  'if  all  these 
great  men  come  in  without  paying> 
it  is  rather  an  unprofiteble  arrange- 
ment for  the  management.' 

'  Ah,  but  this  is  only  a  first  ni^t,' 
explained  Highjinks;  'if  the  piece 
makes  a  hit  it  will  fill  the  house  for 
two  or  three  hundred  nigbte,  and 
we  shall  soon  find  the  free  list  sus- 
pended—exoept  as  regards  a  few 
who  can't  be  kept  out— and  the 
management  will  coin  money  to 
any  extent.  Managers  use  the  free 
list  quite  as  much  as  the  free  list 
use  the  managers.  When  a  pieee 
flags  and  they  want  to  keep  it  upon 
the  stege,  t^ey  regularly  force  an 
audience  by  means  of  orders,  and 
are  very  glad  to  get  people  to  take 
them.  A  manager  may  well  say,' — 
and  here  Highjinks  burst  characte* 
ristically  into  parody — 

'  Ob,  Free  Llat,  in  our  honrt  of  ease. 
We  may  despiise  thee  w  we  please, 
But  when  hUnk  boxes  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou ;' 

and  he  added—'  A  first  night  comes 
under  the  same  category.  A  new 
pieee,  or  an  old  piece  revived,  is 
always  an  experiment;  and  who 
knows  what  might  become  of  it  if 
lefb  to  an  ordinary  audience  ?  They 
don't  damn  in  these  days;  but  they 
might  not  know  what  to  do  without 
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helpj,  and  would  be  as  likely  as  not 
to  miss  the  real  points  of  the  play.' 

Bjghjinks,  yon  see,  had  just  the 
same  contempt  for  the  public  that 
has  be^i  noticed  in  other  persons 
who  minister  to  its  tastes. 

Miss  Mirabel — I  give  her  the  th^ 
atrical  name  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
priety— was  waiting  meanwhile  in  a 
condition  which  threatened  to  make 
her  pay  her  debt  to  the  doctors,  in 
the  shape  of  a  neryous  feyer,  after 
all.  Her  excitement  was  inmiense 
when  the  curtain  drew  up— amidst 
applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
house— and  discovered  Venice  by 
moonlight,  with  the  conspiring 
nobles  in  the  foreground;  and 
the  leap  which  she  was  soon  to 
take  seemed  quite  as  perilous  as 
that  of  Farina  from  the  top  of  the 
doge's  palace. 

She  watched  them  from  the  wing 
— ^the  cloaked  and  rapiered  con- 
spirators— as  they  talked  of  the 
glorious  freedom  that  they  meant 
to  secure  for  the  state  when  its 
present  tyrants  were  put  out  of 
the  way,  and  listened  to  every  word 
they  said  as  all-important  to  her- 
self. But  for  Mrs.  Grandison,  who 
waited  with  her,  and  took  a  busi- 
ness-like view  of  the  position,  she 
would  perhaps  have  anticipated 
affairs  and  made  a  premature  dia- 
oovery  of  the  conspiracy.  But  in- 
duced by  the  more  experienced  lady, 
49he  waited  for  the  practicable  gon- 
dola, and  did  not  leei  half  so  em- 
barrassed as  she  had  anticipated 
when  they  both  embarked  in  that — 
as  seen  from  the  back — ^rather  ri- 
diculous-looking crafL 

In  another  minute  May  was  before 
the  audience  and  had  made  her  first 
appearance  upon  any  stage. 

She  stepped  out  of  the  gondola 
with  Mrs.  Grandison  and  stood  near 
the  conspiring  nobles,  as  yet  unob- 
served by  anybody  except  the  people 
in  front,  who  saluted  her  with  a 
storm  of  applause.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments May  saw  neither  the  con- 
spiring nobles,  nor  the  people  in 
•front,  nor  anything  at  all  in  fact 
-AH  about  her  seemed  in  a  whirl. 
The  grouped  conspirators  were  like 
mere  shadows,  and  the  circled  spec- 
tators were  a  mere  mass  of  light  and 
^4X)lour.     Where  should  she  turn? 


She  made  a  movement  to  go  back 
to  the  gondola,  but  was  restrained 
by  a  touch  fiom  Mrs.  Grandison, 
who,  as  the  hanghty  aunt,  was  for- 
tunately enabled  to  assume  this  kind 
of  con^l.  So,  in  the  most  natural 
manner  in  the  world.  May  was 
brought  ^back  to  the  business  of 
the  scene^  She  advanced  and  took 
up  her  position  on  the  stage,  re- 
membered [all  that  she  had  to  do, 
and  waited  with  something  like 
composure  for  the  first  '  ctob/ 
which  came  from  Mrs.  Grandison. 

In  another  minute  she  had  passed 
the  Rubicon.  She  had  heajrd  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice— she  had 
heard  the  plaudits  which  came  from 
every  part  of  the  house— she  had 
spoken,  was  answered,  and  had 
responded — and  she  had  not  for- 
gotten what  was  to  come  next. 
She  was  like  an  amateur  in  swim- 
ming who  feels  on  a  sudden  that  ha 
is  afloat  She  felt  afloat  now  on  the 
tide  of  public  favour,  and  a  great 
inspiration  filled  her  pulses.  From 
that  moment  she  was  the  mistress 
of  the  audience,  whom  she  looked 
upon  as  something  abstnust  and 
removed.  She  threw  herself  into 
her  character,  and  found  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scene  to  come  as  a  matter 
of  ooursa  All  terror,  all  doubt  was 
now  at  an  end,  and  May  moved 
about  the  stage  and  taUced  her 
share  of  the  dialogue  with  as  much 
ease  as  Mrs.  Grandison  herself. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
manner  in  which  she  took  up  her 
position,  and  nothing  more  natter- 
ing than  its  recognition  by  the 
audience.  So  said  Mrs.  Grandison 
when  they  were  closed  in  by  the 
next  scene,  in  which  they  had  for- 
tunately nothing  to  do. 

In  front  of  the  house  the  general 
opinion  fully  justified  Mrs.  Grandi- 
son's  remark. 

'  She'll  do,  by  Jovel'  said  Colonel 
Jericho,  from  his  stall 

*  Nothing  more  certain  than  that,' 
accepted  Colonel  Bath. 

'  I'd  bet  anything  upon  it,'  en- 
dorsed Captain  Coventry. 

'  So  would  I,'  backed  up  Captain 
Hongkong. 

'  Yes,  she'll  do,  decidedly,'  settled 
Captain  Tracks;  'and  what  an  aw- 
fully swell  girll' 
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*  Beauiifal!'  was  the  general  ze- 
epoDse  along  the  whole  line. 

All  OTer  tne  stallB,  in  fact,  there 
were  not  two  opinions  upon  either 
branch  of  the  subject — the  talents 
and  the  beauty  of  the  new  actress. 
Ixnrd  Arthur  Fenge  was  loud  in 
laudation.  Bupert  Harrington  was 
lost  in  admiration.  Higlginks  in- 
dulged in  absurd  demonstrations 
of  ecstasy.  Windermere  was  silent 
in  wonderment,  and  meant  more 
perhaps  thui  anybody.  Hanger 
xemarKed  that  he  had  always  said 
4ahe  would  be  a  success — which  he 
had  not^  but  that  was  no  matter. 

In  the  boxes  the  impression  made 
was  the  same.  Mr.  Swansdown  was 
^Tidently  moyed  to  a  narrow  escape 
from  enthusiasm,  and  compromised^ 
himself  to  a  favourable  critique  by 
applauding  vigorously.  Mr.  Man- 
gles mentally  determined  that  he 
would  write  a  piece  for  the  girl  at 
once,  and  meanwhile  he  would 
give  her  every  possible  encourage- 
ment— for  it  was  whispered  that 
Mangles  was  a  critic  as  well  as  a 
dramatic  author,  and  some  people 
yentured  to  guess  the  paper  he 
wrote  in.  The  regular  critics  were 
^  in  a  complimentary  chorus.  In 
one  box  the  first  appearance  of  the 
actress  produced  an  unexpected 
^ect. 

'  Gkx)d  Heavens  1'  exclaimed  Hali- 
dame ;  '  it  cannot  be— impossible — 
■give  me  your  glass,  Manton,  like  a 
good  fellow.  Yes,  it  is  indeed— it's 
May  Femberton.' 

'  It  is,  it  is  indeed  r  cried  Lucy. 
*  What  a  surprise  I  Who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  Captain  Fember- 
ton so  proud,  tool  And  how  sly 
of  her  never  to  have  told  us !  Yes, 
iind  there— there  you  see  is  tiielady 
we  met  with  her  at  Bichmond.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Halidame.  '  I  knew 
Mrs.  Grandison  at  the  time,  but  did 
jQot  know  that  she  was  May's — Miss 
Pemberton's— companion/ 

Manton  was  not  so  much  sur- 
jprised  as  his  wife  or  his  friend  at 
the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  Miss 
Mirabel,  or  rather  he  was  not  so 
much  interested  in  the  fiEu^t;  but 
he  took  a  practical  view  of  the  occa- 
idon,  and  said  that  Lucy  must  ask 
her  to  dinner. 


In  the  meantime  the  play  was 
proceeding. 

There  was  a  great  scene — a  secret 
interview  between  Bianca  and  Fa- 
rina, near  a  ruin  on  a  lone  island  by 
moonlight,  where  she  reproaches 
him  with  his  treason  but  cannot 
withhold  her  love.  The  manner  in 
which  May  rendered  this  conflict  of 
passion  was  a  splendid  piece  of 
acting,  and  the  whole  house  was 
roused  into  real  enthusiasm.  May 
was  elate  with  triumph  when  she 
came  off,  and  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  her  friends  like  a  con- 
queror. The  great  Mr.  Mandeville 
— who,  you  may  be  sure,  did  not 
keep  in  his  room  all  the  evening — 
was  especially  profuse  in  his  praises, 
and  prophesied  for  her  a  glorious 
career.  Even  Captain  Femberton, 
who  stayed  behind  the  scenes,  not 
desiring  to  meet  people  whom  he 
might  know  in  front  of  the  house, 
was  surprised  into  genuine  admira- 
tion, and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  felt  a  real  sympathy  with 
art,  and  forgot  his  conventional  ob- 
jections to  the  character  of  an 
actress.  The  congratulations,  too, 
were  interrupted  no  less  than  three 
times,  when  May  had  to  go  on  to 
receive  the  renewed  homage  of  the 
audience. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  every- 
body behind  the  scenes  was  not 
equally  charmed  with  Miss  Mirabel's 
success.  Mrs.  Yallance,  for  instance, 
attributed  it  to  the  presence  of 
friends  in  the  house,  influence  ex- 
erted in  the  stalls,  <&o.,  and,  in  her 
character  of  an  enemy  and  rival, 
made  stronger  attempts  than  were 
quite  legitimate  to  discomfort  the 
debutante.  But  though  others  saw 
exactly  what  Mrs.  Yallance  was 
doing,  May  was  quite  unconscious 
of  the  fiEust,  so  absorbed  was  she  in 
the  character  to  which  she  was  com- 
mitted. Miss  Bosemary  had  no 
opportunity  to  attempt  direct  an- 
noyance, but  she  made  the  most  of 
the  comic  love  scene  with  the  gon- 
dolier, as  was  expected,  and  over- 
played her  part  in  such  a  farcical 
manner  that,  as  Mrs.  Grandison  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Mole,  '  Miss  Bose- 
mary seemed  to  have  quite  mis- 
taken her  line,  and  should  for  the 
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fdtiire  ]^7  in  snoh  pieces  as  "  Je« 
mima'B  Day  Out" ' 

The  waitisg-maid  and  the  gondo- 
lier were  oerteanly  a  long  time  about 
their  loye-making,  aad  gave  to  it  a 
character  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  plav;  but  thev 
made  the  unreflecting  laugh,  which 
was  their  main  object,  and  did  not 
care  a  sizaw  if  they  made  the  judi- 
cious grieve  at  being  kept  waiting 
to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 

Salace  while  the  pair  were  philan- 
ering  on  the  steps.  But  all  things 
come  to  an  end— even  the  overplay- 
ing of  her  part  by  a  saucy  young 
actress — and  Miss  Bosemary  had  at 
last  to  make  way  for  the  great 
scene  at  the  banquet,  where  the 
Do^e  is  so  nearly  drinking  the 
poisoned  goblet,  and  Farina  is  de- 
nounced and  flies  to  the  roof,  before 
a  hundred  swords  that  have  leapt 
from  their  scabbards  at  the  sugges- 
idon  of  his  treason,  and  Bianca  is 
denounced  as  his  accomplice  and 
the  enemy  of  her  father  and  the 
stata 

The  ii\judicious  as  well  as  the 
judicious  made  common  cause  in 
their  reception  of  this  series  of 
effects,  and  poor  Miss  Bosemary 
and  the  comic  gondolier  were  fairly 
forgotten  in  the  furore  that  fol- 
lowed. Once  more  May  was  called 
to  tiie  front,  and  had  to  embarrass 
herself  by  collectiug  all  the  bou- 
quets thrown  at  her  feet,  including 
tne  little  one  which  upon  such 
occasions  always  sticks  in  a  foot- 
light  and  is  not  seen  till  the  last 
moment.  Never  had  May  looked 
more  lovely  than  now.  She  had,  as 
I  have  hinted,  been  wonderfully 
costumed  throughout ;  but  in  her 
ball  dress,  with  its  '  gloss  of  satin 
and  glimmer  of  pearl,*  all  white,  she 
looked  every  inch  a  Doge's  daugh- 
ter and  a  great  deal  more.  '  Some- 
thing between  a  Doge's  daughter 
and  an  angel/  said  Colonel  Jericho, 
witii  affected  cynicism,  from  the 
stalls ;  but  there  were  many  in  all 
parts  of  the  house  who  applied  the 
description  of '  angel '  unreservedly. 
It  was  rather  sad  to  see  and  hear 
— ^but  the  sensation  leap  from  the 
roof  of  the  palace,  in  the  next  scene, 
brought  down  quite  as  much  ap- 


plause ita  Miayls  acting  in  the  ban- 
quet-hall.   But  this  was  a  paasing 
aberration  on  tbe  part  of  a  sanely- 
appreciating  audienee.    There  were 
even  stronger  eflEects  to  oome  on  tiie 
part  of  May ;  and  the  scene  between 
ner  and  her  lover  in  the  dnngeon  of 
the  State  Inquisition,  and  the  xinez- 
pected  expression,  to  liie  State  In- 
quisitors,  of  her  belief  in  his  inno- 
cence, was  another  great  triumph. 
And  when  she  is  able    to    prove 
the  truth  of  her  position,  and  to 
denounce  the  real  evil-doers — ^who 
are   apparently    reputable    people, 
and  include  the  coquettish  ooontess 
played  by  Mrs.  YaUance — ^May  was 
more  triumphant  than  oTer;   and 
when    Farina  is  released   and  re- 
ceived with  honours,  and  the  Doge 
gives  her  to  him  as  his  bride,  she  is 
even  more  triumphant  than  before^ 
It  is  of  no  use  going  on  with  a 
play  after  such  a  crisis  as  this ;  so 
'  Love  and  Liberiy;  or,  the  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Doge,'  here  came  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  and  the  plaudits  at  the  end 
were,  if  possible,  more  enthusiastic 
than  they  had  been  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  piece.    There  was  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  bouquets  this 
time,  and  May  was  so  embarrassed 
with  her  burden  that  the  little  one 
in  the  fbotlight  was  nearly  being 
neglected  altogether.     But  May  re* 
turned  for  it  in  time,  and  this  very 
natural  movement  was  made  a  i^re- 
text  for  another  round,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  actress  effected  her 
escape  behind  the  curtain. 

When  Mr.  Mole  announced  that 
the  play  would  be  repeated  every 
evening  until  Ifurther  notice  there 
was  a  concluding  burst  of  applause ; 
and  if  that  worthy  gentleman  had 
made  an  amendment  upon  the 
conditional  form,  and  for  the  words 
'  until  further  notice'  substituted 
the  words '  for  ever,*  nobody  would 
have  been  astonished,  and  some 
jocular  enthusiast  in  tiie  pit  would 
probably  have  moved  a  rider  pro- 
viding for  the  addition  of  '  and  a 
day.' 

In  fiact,  as  you  see,  there  never 
was  such  a  success  upon  the  British 
stage  as  that  of  Mias  Mirabel  as 
Bianca^  in  '  Love  and  Liberty ;  or, 
the  Daughter  of  the  Doge.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

SUFPSR  AT  THB  SHXBIDAN.— LOTS  IN 
▲  OLUB. 

The  priyate  opinion  expressed  by 
oar  friends  in  tiie  stalls  and  boxes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance, was  as  nneqniyocal  as  the 
public  display;  but  they  did  not 
'wait  long  to  talk  in  the  lobbies. 
The  men  for  the  most  part  went 
away  to  clubs.  Windermere  seemed 
uncertain  as  to  his  destination,  and 
Higbjinks  helped  him  out  of  his  dif- 
ficulty. 

'  Don't  go  to  that  hole  in  Si 
James's  Square/  said  he,  alluding 
irreverently  to  an  establishment  of 
a  service  character  to  which  Winder^ 
mere  belonged.  *  Gome  with  me  to 
the  Sheridan— a  much  better  place 
for  supper,  and  where  you  will 
meet  half  the  men  who  have  been 
here.* 

Highjinks  meant  by  'the  men/ 
himself  and  a  score  or  so  of  his  inti- 
mate friends. 

Windermere,  in  an  absent  manner, 
assented,  and  the  two  were  two 
minutes  afterwards  bowling  off  in  a 
hansom  to  the  club  in  question, 
which  was  rather  out  of  the  usual 
club  neip^hbourhood,  being  on  the 
wrong  side  of  Charing  Cross,  and 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  Govent 
Garden. 

The  Sheridan  occupied  a  house 
which  did  not  look  much  like  aolub. 
It  was  outwardly  undistinguished 
from  its  neighbours  by  architectural 
pretensions;  and  the  interior  was 
remarkable  rather  for  comfort  than 
splendour.  It  was  a  kind  of  club 
that,  as  its  members  said, '  had  no 
nonsense  about  it'  There  was  some- 
thing of  the  'rough  and  tumble' 
character  in  its  arrangements,  and 
on  that  account  it  was  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  in '  London.  The 
amount  of  blackballing  there  was 
something  horrible ;  and  it  was  fre- 
quently necessary,  as  Highjinks  ex- 
plained, 'because  fellows  here  do 
as  they  like,  and  they  can't  do  as 
they  like  if  they  are  afraid  of  one 
another.'  So  nobody  was  let  into 
the  Sheridan  unless  he  seemed  likely 
to  prove  a  congenial  spirit  and  waa 
well  backed  up.  The  members 
had  no  objection  to  a  man  bdng  a 


swell,  but  it  was  held  that  he  must 
be  something  more  than  a  mert  swell 
to  belong  to  the  Sheridan ;  and  any 
man  of  rank  or  high  position  who 
did   not   'waive  a   something   of 
his  claim'  in  favour  of  pleasant 
companionship  was    considered   a 
bore  and  treated  accordingly.    No- 
body went  into  the  club  ibr  Uie  sake 
of   any  social   distinction  that  it 
might  bring  them.  '  Th^y  must  get 
that  before  they  come  here,'  said 
Highjinks,  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
planation of  the  character  of  the 
club   to  Windermere,  'and  when 
they  are  here  they ,  must  not  '.brag 
about  it.'  Accordingly  the  members 
of  the  Sheridan,  whether  idle  men 
or  busy  men— whether  literary,  or 
military,  or  dramatic,  or  legal,  or 
what  not— were  expected  to  have  a 
conamon   bond  <tf  union — that  of 
being  sociable  and  interested  in  the 
arts.    Such  at  least  was  the  idea  of 
the  institntkxi ;  but,  as  is  sure  io 
happen  in  such  a  case,  there^  were 
discordant  elements  at  w<»rk.    Some 
men  forgot  the  common  ground, 
and  wanted  to  keep  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  a  class.    One  set  thought 
the  literary  element  should  prevoU ; 
another  were  in  favour  of  giving 
that  honour  to  the  dramatio  ele- 
ment; a  third  were  for  a  mingling 
of  the  two,  and  objected  to  what 
they  called  outeiders.     The  'out- 
siders' also  had  a  set  of  their  own ; 
and  the  latter,  it  .was  stoutly  con- 
tended  by  enthusiastic  men  who 
had  belonged  to  the  place  from  the 
first,  '  wanted  to  destroy  the  cha- 
racter of  the  club.'    Moderate  men, 
who  belonged  as  much  to  one  class 
as  another,  ridiculed  all  these  sensi- 
bilities, and  were  quite  content  to 
take  the  Sheridan  as  they  found  it 
—as  a  common  ground  where  men 
of  different  pursuits,  or  no  pnrsuite 
at  all,  might  meet  witii  more  freedom 
than  elsewhere,  and  preferred  so  to 
meet,  as  was  proved '%  the  fact  that 
half  the  members  of  the  Sheridan 
belonged  to  the  best  clubs  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  usual  reasons  that  make 
men  belong  to  the  best  clubs  in 
London,  but  went  most  often  to  the 
Sheridan  for  the  best  of  all  reasons 
—because  they  liked  ii    The  great 
attraction  of  the  Sheridan— the  con- 
geniality of  ite  members  taken  fbr 
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p^ranted— seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact 
it  was  all  smoMng-room.  Not  that 
members  smoked  in  eyery  part  of  the 
honse— though  there  was  very  little 
restriction  in  this  respect,  bat  the 
ione  of  the  Bmoking-room  prevailed 
everywhere  at  the  Sheridan^  and  at 
any  time  in  the  day.  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  was  quite  desirable  from  a 
family  point  of  view ;  but  this  point 
of  view  is  not  that  by  which  the 
Sheridan  should  be  judged.  It  was 
quite  as  harmless  in  ite  diversions 
as  other  clubs,  only  a  little  more 
•candid. 

But  why  bore  the  reader  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Sheridan  ?  Our 
business— or  rather  our  pleasure — 
'lies  with  the  company  there  as- 
sembled on  the  evening  in  question. 
It  was  a  large  one,  as  it  was  sure  to 
be  after  a  new  play  at  any  of  the 
theatres,  and  included  most  of  the 
'  elements '  which  were  supposed  by 
austere  members,  inspired  by  tradi- 
tions of  the  foundation,  to]]oonflict— 
but  which  did  not  conflict  at  all  for 
«ocial  puposes. 

In  the  supper-room— the  great 
resort  at  that  time  of  night-->th6 
majdrity  of  the  men  were  of  course 
taking  supper,  and  this  they  took 
principally  at  one  common  table, 
while  they  talked  with  the  freedom 
that  comes  from  the  consciousness 
that  there  are  no  listeners— in  IJie 
invidious  sense  of  the  term— no  rfyS^ 
iiteurs,  in  fact,  who  would  retail 
the  conversation  elsewhere,  or  would 
look  upon  it  from  a  severe  elevation, 
or  go  out  of  their  way  in  any  other 
manner  to  make  themselves  dis- 
agreeable. 

And  the  conversation?  Well,  it 
was  not  all  brilliant,  and  still  less 
all  profound ;  and  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  describe  it  by  illustration  in 
a  general  way.  But  it  was  hearty, 
genial,  and  decidedly  gay ;  and  what 
more  would  you  have  at  a  supper 
after  the  theatre? 

Highjinks  soon  made  Windermere 
free  of  the  place — that  is  to  say,  he 
introduced  him  to  half  a  dozen  men 
43itting  near  them,  and  told  him 
that  he  need  not  mind  talking  to 
anybody,  introductions  being  un- 
necessary at  the  Sheridan,  where 
overybody  was  supposed  to  know 
everybody  else.    But  Windermere 


somehow  was  not  disposed  to  talk. 
He  was  one  of  the  best-humoured 
fellows  going;  but  for  reaaoms 
Imown  to  himfelf— or  not  known,  as 
the  case  might  be— he  was  ab- 
stracted, and  by  no  means  up  to  ihe 
Sheridan  mark.  In  vain  did  High- 
jinks  try  to  draw  him  out ;  the  thing 
could  not  be  done,  so  Highjinks 
tempered  his  own  natural  vivadij 
and  became  by  degrees  almost  as 
dull  as  his  guest 

I  have  said  that  the  oonversatioa 
was  genial  and  gay.  Perhaps  I  was 
too  general  in  my  description.  These 
must  be  light  and  shade  in  painting, 
and  analogous  differences  in  musio» 
to  make  harmony  in  either  case; 
and  the  same  condition  applies  to 
conversation,  where  the  main  dif- 
ference required  is  difference  of 
opinion — to  the  extent  at  least  of 
qualification.  This  is  an  essential, 
otherwise  conversation  would  stop 
like  a  play  in  which  the  father  gave 
away  the  disputed  daughter  at  the 
beginning  instead  of  at  the  end. 

There  was  difference  of  opinion 
expressed  upon  this  occasion  in  re- 
ference to  most  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed, as  must  happen  where  there 
are  two  or  three  persons  who  are 
determined  not  to  agree  with  any- 
body else.  There  were  always  some 
of  these  to  be  found  at  the  Sheridan, 
and  notable  among  them  to-night 
was  Wilmington  Eaglet,  that  young 
Satanic  poet  who  was  found  gibber- 
ing on  the  jetty  after  the  dinner 
at  the  Star  and  Garter.  He  had  not 
since  been  in  public  until  his  appear- 
ance at  the  theatre,  and  was  now 
pleasantly  congratulated  upon  his 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Mandeville's  hos- 
pitality— the  general  opinion  being 
mat  however  many  Bichmonds 
there  might  have  been  in  the  field,'he 
had  certainly  seen  two  of  theuL  Not, 
however  that  Mr.  Eaglet  was  sensi- 
tive about  small  jests  of  the  kind. 
A  poet — he  always  spoke  of  himself 
abstractedly  as  a  poet — was,  he  con- 
sidered, privileged  beyond  common 
men,  and  nothing  that  he  could  do, 
except  write  bad  poetry,  ought  in 
his  opinion  to  be  a  subject  for  re- 

§  roach.  He  allowed  himself  a  great 
eal  of  latitude  in  many  respects, 
indeed,  and  lived  up  to  his  allow- 
ance in  a  thoroughly  liberal  spirit. 
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But  in  matters  of  dispute  he  was 
fleldom  persoDally  offensiTe ;  for  he 
nerer  condesceDded  to  small  sab- 
jects,  but  confined  his  attacks  for 
the  most  part  to  great  works  which 
some  of  the  Sheridans  had  not  read, 
and  great  men  who  were  certainly 
not  present,  and  whose  defence  was 
never  seriously  undertaken  except 
by  a  few  late  lingerers— to  whom, 
by-the-way,  Eaglet  always  gave  a 
fiur  chance,  being  late  enough  him- 
self for  the  purpose.  But  just  now, 
between  the  men  who  did  not  care 
to  argue  with  him,  and  the  men 
who  did  not  know  how — for  to 
some  he  was  entirely  unintelligible 
— he  was  having  nearly  all  the 
talk  to  himself.  And  what  was 
more,  he  showed  every  symptom 
of  going  on;  for  he  was  discus^ 
sing  champagne  and  seltzer  with 
chuacteristic  copiousness,  and  grow- 
ing neglect  of  the  weaker  fluid; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  could 
abuse  books  and  men  imder  these 
conditions  was  a  charming  study 
for  his  friends. 

Among  those  to  whom  he  was 
utterly  incomprehensible  was  Mr. 
Patterton,  the  celebrated  low  come- 
dian, who  was  trying  to  take  a  tran- 
quil supper  after  his  exertions  in  the 
part  of  SUuhei'-^m  '  Slasher  versus 
Clatter' — while  talking  coulisses  in 
a  low  tone  with  Colonel  Jericho. 

'  If  he  goes  on  I  shall  go  oS,'  said 
Mr.  Patterson,  'and  see  how  the 
Stargazers  are  looking.' 

The  Stargazers  was  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  a  society  for  the  study 
of  astronomy,  but  a  set  of  men  who 
met  on  certain  nights  of  tibie  week 
at  a  neigbbauring  hotel  with  con- 
vivial objects. 

Colonel  Jericho,  who,  unlike  Mr. 
Patterton,  got  a  glimpse  of  meaning 
out  of  Mr.  Eaglel'd  conversation, 
did  not  like  it  any  the  better  on 
that  account,  and  said  he  should  be 
happy  to  go  to  the  Stargazers  also 
if  he  could  be  taken— he  was  not 
himself  a  member. 

Mr.  Patterton  promised  to  intro- 
duce him,  and  hastened  to  bring  his 
supper  to  a  conclusion  preparatory 
to  departure,  when  a  turn  was  given 
to  the  proceedings  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  addition  to  the  party. 

'  This  is  like  relief  coming  to  a 


besi^ed  garrison  on  the  ^int  of 
starvation,'  whispered  Highjinks  to 
Windermere ;  '  nere  are  a  couple  of 
men  who  will  never  let  anybody  be 
more  conspicuous  than  themselves 
if  they  can  help  it  I  like,  too,  to 
see  Dulcimer  and  Eaglet  in  the  same 
room,  because  then  I  know  one  of 
them  will  go.' 

'  Why  go  ?— and  who  is  Dulci- 
mer?* a«ked  his  friend,  not»  however, 
apparently  much  interested  in 
eitner  inquiry. 

'  Why,  because  they  are  dead  cuts, 
and  will  not  stay  in  the  same  room 
together.  Who*s  Dulcimer?  Don't 
you  know  the  name  of  Dulcimer 
Larkall?  He  writes  novels  and 
poetry  and  all  sorts  of  things.  But 
though  his  i)oetry  is  poetic  he  does 
not  odl  himself  a  poet,  and  never 
writes  verse— nor  prose,  indeed— in 
earnest;  so  he  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  Eaglet,  having  the  best 
possible  temper,  while  Eaglet  has 
none  at  all.  I  said  that  when  they 
met  in  the  same  room  one  of  them 
always  went  away,  but  it's  nearly 
always  Eaglet  He*s  going  now,  you 

flAA  ' 

And  sure enough,aB  soon  as  Eaglet 
saw  Mr.  Dulcimer  Larkall  enter,  he 
rose  from  the  table,  and  in  as  defiant 
and  insulting  a  manner  as  he  could 
assume  towards  the  obnoxious  indi- 
vidual, marched  out  of  the  room. 

When  he  had  departed  there  was, 
by  general  consent,  a  slight  demon- 
stration of  applause,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  did  not  reach  the  ears  of 
the  poet,  who  could  scarcely  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Dulcimer  Larkhall  laughed  a 
loud,  careless  laugh,  and  strode  to 
the  table  in  a  piratical  nuinner, 
ordering  the  waiter  to  take  away 
Mr.  Eaglet's  champagne  and  seltzer 
bottles  with  the  air  of  having  cap- 
tured a  fort,  and  intending  to  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  garrison.  He 
was  a  tall,  broad,  bold,  handsome, 
&ir^haired  man,  and  contrasted  cu- 
riously with  his  companion,  a  small, 
agile- looking  person,  with  black, 
twinkling  e^es,  and  an  expression 
of  face  prindpaJly  remarkable  for 
acuteness.  As  if  to  make  up  for 
Mr.  Ei^Bflet's  absence,  they  both  be- 
gan to  talk  together,  one  being  about 
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as  off-hand  in  his  ways  aa  the  other, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal 

'Who  is  the  little  man?'  asked 
Windermflfe  of  Highjinks,  rather 
amused  sA  the  aggrosmTe  mannen 
of  the  pair, 

'The  little  man/  replied  High- 
jinks,  'is  a  great  man  in  his  own 
estimation.  He  is  Mr.  Flantagenet 
Badger,  of  joamalistio&ma  At  pre- 
sent he  is  engaged,  oonjointly  with 
Dnloimer  Larkhall,  in  the  editorship 
of  "The  Swell."  Yon  have  heard 
of  "The  Swell,"  sorely?' 

'Tes— take  it  in— ^ood  deal  of  it 
very  cleTer-HEK>me  of  it  awfol  sta£ 
Bat  I  thought  it  was  all  written  by 
dnkes  and  maiqnises.  There  is  oeiv 
tainly  not  an  article  in  it  that  seems 
to  come  from  anybody  nnder  the 
rank  of  a  baronet ;  and  every  man 
writes  as  if  he  had  at  least  ten 
thousand  a  year,  and  would  not 
recognize  people  with  only  five 
thousand.  And  the  writers  seem 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
readers  haye  the  same  rank  and 
riches.' 

'Ah!  that^s their  fun.  Theyonce 
had  a  contribution  from  an  Honour- 
able, I  belieye.  It  wasn't  bad,  but 
the  Honourable  wouldn't  go  on,  or 
rather  could  not  be  depended  upon 
when  wanted ;  so  it  was  found  easier 
for  Dulcimer  and  Flantagenet  to  do 
the  work  themselyes,  which  they  do 
with  a  few  contributions  from  a  set 
of  men  going  about  who  write  for 
eyerything.  Perhaps  it's  the  latter 
who  ^Tite  the  rubbish.' 

Meanwhile  Messrs.  Larkhall  and 
Badger  were  disporting  themselves 
with  an  easiness  that  some  of  the 
men  found  hard  to  bear,  though 
they  preferred  it  to  the  arbitrary 
dictation  of  Mr.  Eaglet.  The  new 
comers  at  least  made  themselyes  at 
home  with  the  society;  and  one 
sign  of  tiie  change  was  Inat  Golonel 
Jericho  and  Mr.  Patterton  did  not 
go  over  to  the  Stargazers.  But 
Dulcimer  and  Flantagenet — I  love, 
like  Mr.  Highjinks,  to  call  them  by 
their  more  impoeing  names — could 
not  go  on  talkiog  very  long  without 
offending  somebody's  susceptibi- 
lities ;  and  the  occasion  was  not  long 
incoming. 

'Has    anybody    seen    the    new 
actress  to-night  V  asked  Dulcimer, 


with  the  air  of  a  commanding  officer 
addressing  his  regiment  in  a  hollow 
square — Dulcimer's  assuzaaoe  was 
delightful.  A  few  men  of  the  many 
who  had  seen  the  actress  aasnred 
him  of  the  ftot  on  their  own  parts^ 
and  the  oonyersation  again  tamed 
upon  Miss  MirabeL  lioud  praises 
were  heard  on  all  side8,and  then 
came  the  turn  of  the  two  or  three 
gentlemen  who  never  agreed  with 
anybody.  One  of  them^a  sevaiely 
intellectual-looking  ipersoB,  with  his 
hair  brushed  off  hn  forehead,  to 
make  it  apparent  that  he  had  bnins 
— listened  to  the  commendatioQ  witii 
a  satirical  smile,  and  then  declared 
his  own  opinion  ihat  Miss  Mirabel 
was,  without  reservatbn,  the  very 
worst  actress  that  had  ever  appeared 
on  the  British  stage. 

The  majority  of  the  men  only 
laughed  at  this.  It  was  only  Carp- 
ingford's  way,  they  said— he  did  not 
mean  it. 

But  Mr.  Oarpingfind  did  mean  it, 
he  insisted ;  and,  by  way  of  proving 
his  x)08ition,  he  treated  them,  or 
attempted   to  treat  them,  to  the 
sasthetic  grounds  upon  which  he 
formed  his  opinion.  I  say  attempted, 
because  he  was  not  allowed  to  say 
very  much,  being  continually  inter- 
rupted by  clamour.    His  objections, 
however,  seemed  really  to  resolve 
themselves  into  the  fact  that  Miss 
Mirabel  was  not  Mrs.  Siddons;  and 
Garpingford,  who  claimed  to  have 
heard  the  latter  lady  upon  one  oe- 
oasicm,  would  never  admit  that  there 
had  been  a  real  actress  on  the  stage 
since  her  tune.    He  planted  himself 
always,  in  his  views  of  the  drama, 
upon  the  traditions  af  the  'palmy 
days '  when  people  were  supposed  to 
have  waited  at  tne  pit-door  of  Drury 
Lane  from  two  o'clock  in  the  day> 
and  dictated  public  opinion  from 
their  places  when  they  arrived  in- 
side—a period  with  whidi  he  could 
not  have  been  familiar  except  as  a 
very  small  bpy.    But  Carpingford, 
whether  the  drama,  or  liteiatiue,  or 
politics  were  concerned,  took  his 
stand  upon  the  antiquaa  vids  with 
such  pertinacity  as  to  proclaim  '  no 
thoroughfare '  to  passengers  not  pro- 
oeeding  in  his  direction. 

Oarpmgford   had  a  subaltern— 
every  man  of  any  intellectual  calibre 
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ham  a  enboltem — who  supported 
Irim  in  all  he  add.  Bat  GiawliDg- 
too  was  not  reoeived  at  the  dub 
with  even  the  sflane  oolisideTation 
as  Oarpingford;  for  Carpipgford's 
opimans  weie  at  least  iiiB  own. 
Giawlington  was  a  yoonger  man, 
and  a  mild  edition  of  Carpmgfbrd 
in  point  of  appearanoe ;  ana  he  was 
a  penon  of  snch  abjed;  instinotB  in 
the  way  of  opinioDB,  that  people 
wondered  how  he  erer  got  iirto  tiie 
club.  £nt  all  sorts  of  people  get 
into  all  sorts  of  clubs  by  accident, 
when  the  blaok-balling  element  hap- 
pens to  &11  short;  and  so  Craid- 
ington  happened  to  get  into  the 
Sheridan. 

'I  only  wish  he  had  to  pot  np 
here  again/  said  Dulcimer,  aeide,  to 
Plantagenet;  'wouldn't  some  of  us 
keep  him  out?  One  can  stand 
Garpingftxrd's  nonsense  because  we 
know  he's  in  earnest ;  but  when  this 
fellow  backs  him  up  I  feel  Tery 
much  inclined  to  make  short  work 
of  him.' 

ThiB  was  quite  an  unprejudiced 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Duldmer, 
inio  knew  notmng  of  the  new 
actress;  but  as  for  blac^balliDg 
CrawUngton  if  he  were  put  up 
agam,  de  idea  was  no  novelty  at 
the  Sheridan,  as  regarded  any  mem- 
ber. For  it  was  frequently  said 
that  if  the  entire  dub,  intimate 
associates,  and  in  many  eases  inti* 
mate  Mends,  as  its  membos  were, 
was  put  up  for  re-election  hy  ballot, 
scarcely  half  a  doaen  of  the  numbor 
would  gain  re-adsrission. 

Orawiington,  as  you  see,  did  not 
carry  weight  in  the  dub,  and  when 
he  ventured  to  xdnforoe  Carping^ 
ibtd's  censore  of  Miss  Bfiiabd,  he 
experienced  not  only  the  usual  neg- 
lect which  attended  his  reflected 
opinions,  but  heard  somebody  say- 
ing to  hun,  in  a  yery  dear  and  de- 
dded  Tdce — 

'  And  pray,  sir,  what  do  «ouknow 
iabout  it?' 

The  Toice  was  tbat  of  Winder^ 
mere,  who  was  growing  angry  at 
t^  hostile  critidsm  of  Garpingford, 
but  saw  that  he  had  no  right  to  quar- 
rel with  a  man  for  what  seemed  an 
honest  opinion ;  and  so  he  Tented 
his  wrath  upon  the  subaltern,  whose 


advocacy  he  instinotiTdy  appred- 
ated. 

Mr.  Gzawlington  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  challenged  in  such  a 
manner;  for  the  members  of  the 
Sheridan  took  hun  for  granted,  and 
took  yeiy  little  notice  of  him  be- 
yond that  concession ;  so  he  loolrad 
confused  and  particularly  uncom- 
fortable. Mid  sfud  something  a^ut 
having  a  right  to  his  own  opinion — 
looking  at  Garpingfiord  at  the  same 
time  as  if  for  protection.  Winder- 
mere was  net  apoeased  at  the  re- 
joinder, and  was  about  to  pursue  the 
attack — which  was  quite  unju6tifi« 
able,  by-the-way,  and  especially  so 
consideiiBg  that  Windermere  was 
present  in  the  character  of  a  guest — 
when  Higl^inks  interposed,  and  re- 
called hun  to  a  sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties.: 

There  was  an  awkward  pause;,  and 
then  Mr.  Plantagenet  Badger  thought 
he  would  make  things  pleasant— the 
result  beiDg,  as  was  the  frequent 
fate  of  this  gentleman's  attempts  in 
that  direction,  that  he  made  things 
precisely  the  reverse.  He  had  an 
easy  way  of  destgnating  people  in  a 
familiar  manner,  ladies  in  particu- 
lar, and  he  did  so  now  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Mirabel,  whose  professional 
claims  he  thought  fit  to  espouse. 

'  I  have  not  seen  Maiy  on  the 
stage,'  he  remarked;  '  but  I  have 
seen  her  off  it,  and  would  swear  till 
all's  blue  that  she's  a  beautiful  girl ; 
and  I  am  quite  primed  to  believe 
what  MandeviUe  told  me,  that  she 
will  make  a  splendid  actress.  Have 
yen  heard,  by-the-by,  that  Mary  is 
married,  but  has  run  away  from  her 
husband  ?' 

There  was  'Oh,  ohi'  at  this  from 
a  dozen  voices;  and  a  ohorus  of 
'Gome,  come,  Plantagenet,  don't 
begin  to  scandalize  here — keep  that 
for  the  "  Swell." '  And  then  somebody 
asked,  with  a  honajide  desire  for  in- 
formation, *  Is  her  name  Mary? — 
There  is  noOhristian  name  given  in 
the  biUs.' 

*  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,'  was 
the  careless  answer;  '  but  moat 
girls  are  nakned  Mary,  or  used  to 
be,  so  I  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
chance.  If  I  have  call^  her  by  the 
wrong  name  you  must  blame  Man- 
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deyflle,  who  Bhoold  have  told  ub  the 
right  one.' 

Mr.  Badgez^s  friends  were  not  snr* 
prised  at  this  little  piece  of  playful- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  who 
thought  nothing  of  speaking  of  a 
loyal  princess  as  'Polly/  Bat  one 
of  the  persons  did  not  take  the  joke. 
This  was  Windermere,  as  j<m.  may 
sappoee.  He  rose  angrily,  and 
Hignjinks,  fearing  a  'scene/  endea- 
Toored  to  make  him  xesome  his 
seat 

*  Nonsense,  man/  said  Winder- 
mere. *1  know  I  am  yonr  guest, 
and  the  guest  of  the  club— but  I 
won't  stay— there  is  no  occasion  for 
me  to  take  you  with  me— and  before 
I  go  I  wish  to  let  this  gentleman 
know  that  I  am  leaving  on  account 
of  his  impertinence.' 

*  By  Jove !'  remarked  Oolonel  Je- 
richo, '  if  we  all  went  away  on  ac- 
count of  that  we  might  hold  our 
meetings  in  a  sentry-boz.  But  yon 
are  clearly  in  the  wrong,  Badger. 
You  aro  not  justified  in  talking  of  a 
young  lady  in  the  way  you  have 
done,  even  though  she  happens  to  be 
on  the  stage ;  and  if  this  gentleman — 
our  visitor,  remember— is  a  friend 
of  hers ' 

'Is  he  a  friend?*  interrupted 
Badger ;  '  if  so  I  am  of  course  very 
sorry  to  have  talked  such  nonsense.' 

But  Windermere  was  obliged  to 
own  that  he  had  not  the  honour  of 
being  a  friend  of  Miss  Mirabers— an 
admission  which  induced  the  re- 
joinder from  Badger  of  'Well,  in 
that  case  I  have  a  right  to  talk 
nonsense  about  the  lady  if  I  please, 
and  don't  see  that  this  gentleman 
has  a  right  to  interfere.' 

This  made  Windermere  more 
angry,  and  a  'scene'  of  a  lively 
character  seemed  impending.  The 
majority  of  the  men,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  weakened  position 
of  the  visitor,  gave  him  their  sup- 
port, and  bullied  Badger  so  effectu- 
ally that  he  was  induced  to  apolo- 
gise, and  not  only  withdraw  the 
'  Mary,'  but  admit  that  the  story 
about  the  matrimonial  relations  of 
the  lady  was  one  to  which  he 
attached  no  kind  of  credence,  as  he 
had  heard  it  from  a  man  who  was 
the  worst  possible  authority  in  Lon- 


don. So  Windermere  was  obliged 
to  be  satisfied,  and  the  ' scene'  was 
laughed  oflf.  But  Windermere  was 
ill  at  ease,  and  left  soon  after  with 
lus  friend. 

When  th^  were  in  the  street 
Highjinks  remarked — 

'  Gome,  oonfess,  my  boy,  jfoo 
made  a  mistake  in  interfenng. 
What  Plantagenet  said  was  in 
awfully  bad  taste,  but  you  had  no 
authority  to  be  Miss  Mirabel's  cham- 
pion, and  strangers  were  not  to 
enow  the  state  of  your  feelings, 
which  I  of  course  found  out  before 
you  left  the  theatre.' 

Windermere  did  not  care  to  jus- 
tify his  oonduot,  and  noticed  only 
the  last  words. 

'  Good  heaven !'  he  exclaimed, '  I 
have  betrayed  myself.  Well,  I  will 
confess  to  you  as  my  friend,  and  one 
in  whose  honour  I  can  confide,  that 
from  the  first  moment  I  behdd  Miss 
Mirabel * 

And  here  Windermere,  making  a 

Sause  upon  the  pavement — happily 
eserted  by  this  time— launoned 
into  such  a  strain  of  eulogy  in  re- 
ference to  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion as  will  scarcely  bear  lepeatiog. 
What  he  said  would  simply  sound 
ridiculous  to  any  person  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  inspiration. 
There  is  a  certain  occupied  state 
of  the  heart  which  will  not  allow 
of  literal  accuracy  in  the  description 
of  its  tenant,  and  avowals  made 
under  such  conditions  are  ill  calcu- 
lated to  bear  the  ordeal  of  acute 
criticism.  In  more  direct  terms,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  man  who  is  in 
love  is  very  apt,  when  let  loose 
upon  the  subject,  to  say  things 
woich  convey  the  impression  that 
he  is  a  donkey ;  and  even  if  he  be  a 
donkey,  as  sometimes  happens, 
there  is  no  need  to  make  all  the 
world  acquainted  with  the  fact. 

Highjinks,  who  was  the  soul  of 
good-nature,  listened  to  Winder- 
mere's confidences  in  a  kindly  and 
sympatiliising  spirit,  and  went  out 
of  his  way  in  more  senses  than  one 
to  do  so;  for  he  walked  with  his 
friend  all  the  way  to  Mount  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  whereas  his  own 
chambers — as  became  a  writer  of 
burlesques— were  in  the  Temple. 
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THE  theatiefl  of  Paris  are  sub- 
jeoted  to  an  impost  from  which 
our  own  play  houfies  are  free.  There 
exieis  in  that  capital  an  institation, 
called  the  AsatMtance  Pubiique,  which 
is  yery  wealthy  in  respect  both  to 
income,  cash,  and  landed  property. 
Indeed  it  need  be  so;  for  it  re- 
Meves  the  poor  of  the  metropolis^ 
maintains  hospitals—many  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  town— be- 
sides accomplishing  other  good 
works.  Thns,  at  Berok,  a  seaside 
Tillage  not  far  from  Montrenil-sor- 
Mer,  there  is  a  hospital  for  the  re- 
ception of  scrofulous  children,  en- 
tiroly  supported  by  the  Assistance 
PMique,  Its  outlay,  therefore,  is 
enormous;  andsoalooisitsreYenue. 
Now,  one  of  the  items  of  its  in- 
come is,  the  tenth  part  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  all  the  theatres  in  Paris. 
Every  night,  every  theatre,  great  or 
small,  lyrical  or  dramatic,  fJEurcical 
or  spectacular,  is  obliged  to  set  aside 
the  tenth  part  of  the  money  taken, 
to  ffvpell  the  funds  of  the  Amstance 
PMique.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
this  Mavy  exaolion  has  given  rise 
to  no  litUe  grumbling.  M.  Jules 
Glaretie  complains  of  it  in  his '  Vie 
Modeme  au  Th^tre,'  to  whose  in- 
teresting pages  we  again  recur.  Now 
that  there  is  free  trade  in  theatres — 
although  there  is  not  free-trade  in 
dramatic  literature ;  the  mason  may 
build  the  theatre  as  he  likes,  but 
the  author  may  not  construct  his 

giece  as  he  wills,  or  at  least  not 
ave  it  played  as  he  constructed  it 
— why  not  suppress  this  impost, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the 
droit  des  pauvres,  *  the  rightful  share 
of  the  poor?'  It  is  a  direct  tax  on 
the  managers,  who  are  not  always 
rich ;  and  on  the  poor  themselves, 
who  go  to  the  play  like  everybody 
else.  If  the  opening  of  a  theatre  is 
as  mucji  a  commercial  enterprise  as 
other  trades  are,  why  continue  this 
tax,  which  compels  the  manager  to 
raise,  by  the  same  amount,  the  price 
of  places,  which  are  his  merchan- 
dise? For  a  long  time  past  the 
theatre  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
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a  culpable  and  wicked  trade,  and 
can  well  dispense  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  denier  de  rachat,  or 
'  penny  of  redemption,'  formerly  laid 
upon  it  by  the  Church, '  because  it 
drew  away  the  people  from  divino 
service,  and  therel^  diminiRhed  the 
amount  of  almsgiving/  This  right, 
now  exyoyed  by  the  hospitals,is  quite 
a  fisature  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
a  veritable  vassalage  which  the 
Bevolution  had  abolished,  and  which 
has  been  re-established,  Uke  so  many 
other  things. 

For  a  long  while  the  price  of  a 
place  in  the  pit  of  the  Gom6die- 
Fran^aiBe  was  tbr^-four  sous.  Why 
forty-four,  and  not  the  round  number 
forty?  Because  the  right  to  the 
tenth  of  the  gross  receipts  accorded 
to  the  AsBtstance  PtMique  plainly 
forced  the  theatre  to  raise  its  prices 
by  a  tenthv  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
hospitals  thus  get  a  million  (of 
fnmcs)  per  annum  out  of  the  the- 
atres (and  th^  receive  more  than 
tluit— nearly  two),  it  absolutely 
comes  out  of  the  public's  pocket 
'Chari^,'  says  M.  Glaretie,  'is  a 
good  and  admirable  thing,  but  I 
should  not  be  sorry  (and  many 
people  think  as  I  do)  to  practise  my 
fiberalities  mysell' 

He  here  bite  the  nail  on  the  head. 
For  then  comes  the  question, '  What 
would  become  of  the  hospitals  and 
the  poor  if  they  were  dependent  on 
the  spontaneous  liberalities  thus 
offered?'  The  probability  is  that 
the  one  would  soon  be  closed,  and 
the  other  starved.  France  is  not  a 
land  of  establishments  or  enter- 
prises supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. In  all  those  kind  of 
things,  not  only  must  the  initiative 
be  taken  by  some  authority,  but 
some  authority  must  keep  them 
going.  The  Frfflich  themselves  avow 
this  weakness,  and  occasionally  make 
fruitless  attempts  to  get  over  it 
They  expect  usefol  and  charitable 
institutioDs  to  be  provided  for  them 
by  the  State,  as  children  expect 
their  daily  meals  from  their  parents' 
hands.     The  French  people  will 
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subscribe  to  little  wbich  doee  not 
promise  to  pay  a  haDdsome  divi- 
dend. Thus,  poor  M.  GnBtave  Lam- 
bert (in  all  probability  luckily  for 
him  and  his  crew)  cannot  fit  out 
iiifl  expedition  to  go  and  teke  poBaee- 
sion  of  the  North  Pole  in  the  name 
of  France,  for  want  of  a  miserable 
htmdred  thoasand  franca  (4000^.), 
which  would  be  raised  in  London 
in  a  day,  if  he  and  his  eoheme  loond 
fiskvour  in  the  eyes  of  LondcneiB. 
Whereas,  althongh  M.  Lambert  has 
been  lecturing  for  months  all  over 
the  country,  encoun^ged  by  saYants 
and  supported  by  the  press,  the 
francs  won't  come  in,  and  be  atriTos 
in  vain  to  start  on  his  arctic  voyage 
and  get  frozen  to  death.  At  the 
commenceoient  of  this  very  year 
(1870),  an  attempt  was  made  to 
relieve  the  theatoes  of  their  pay- 
ments to  the  A»»iatanee  FuUique; 
but  the  legislature,  fearing  the  con- 
sequences, negatived  the  applica- 
tion. To  us  it  seems  a  curious  and 
paradoxical  contradiction  to  sub- 
sidy a  theatre,  like  the  Fratt9ais  and 
others,  with  the  puUio  money,  and 
then  to  tax  their  receipts  iot  the 
.support  of  public  charities. 

There  is  another  special  impost 
-which  calls  for  reform;  namely,  tbe 
impost  of  privil^ed  boxes  and  %d- 
miniKtrative  free  admissions.  Cer- 
tain boxes  in  the  Th^atre-Fraa^aie, 
which  ought  to  bring  in  something 
like  thirty  thousand  francs  (iaoo2.) 
a  year,  are  absolutely  unproductive. 
The  evil  would  iie  less  if  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  'belong'  always 
made  a  point  of  occupying  them 
themselves.  But  how  often  is  the 
box  of  a  Minister  of  State  crowded 
with  straDg&4ooking  spectators, 
whom  one  cannot  suppose  to  have 
▼ery  close  connections  with  the 
governing  body.  Some  of  these 
boxes  are  personal;  and  the  abuse 
is  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  will  re- 
quire great  efforts  to  prevent, its 
remaining  eternal.  Thus,  after  the 
Coup  a*  htat,  M.  de  Momy,  on  whom 
almost  everything  depended,  ex- 
onerated the  Commie- Frangaise 
from  the  payment  of  their  yearly 
rent.  In  testimony  of  their  grati- 
tude to  the  all-powerful  miniBter, 
the  comedians  tiien  agreed  to  offer 
him  a  box,  or  a  baignoire,  for  life. 


M.  de  Momy  accepted,  and  the 
baignoire  was  his,  as  long  as  he 
lired.  But  at  his  death  a  difBculty 
arose.  The  President  of  the  Gorps 
L^gislatif  very  *  naturally  churned 
M.  de  Momy's  box ;  and  they  had 
all  tbe  trouble  in  the  world  to  ex- 
plain that  the  baignoire  was  (in 
administrative  phrase)  personally 
the  count's— or  the  duke's—and 
not  by  any  mesns  intended  for  all 
future  Presidents  of  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif  in  gfrcvla  aotctilorum. 

The  Th^toe-Fian^ais  and  the 
Gom4die-Fran9ai8e  are  one ;  but  the 
former  term  is  more  applicable  to 
the  present  building,  the  latter  to 
the  mstitution,  the  company,  the 
society,  which  is  a  body  of  artiste  of 
tolerably  long  atandteg.  It  was 
Yoltaiie  who  enfranohised  the  the- 
atre, and  the  actors  themselves, 
froiji  all  kinds  of  servifcuda  To  him 
tbey  owe  the  destmctaon  of  the 
absurd  prejudice  which  banished 
them  from  society.  Ckxnpare  the 
theatre  in  1718,  when  he  started 
with  his  '  Odipe,'  with  the  iheafae 
in  1778,  when  he  died. 

In  the  Bue  de  rAndemie-Ge- 
m<^ie,  nearly  opposite  the  Cafe 
Procope,  may  be  «till  seen  m  tall 
house  whose  faoade^  iii  2718,  was 
that  of  the  Oomedie-Fran^aiae.  Tbe 
Tragic  Muse  lodged  there  at  the 
bottom  of  a  yard,  in  an  old  tennis- 
court  A  very  poor  theatre  was 
that!  An  ill-swept  pit,  almost 
muddy,  without  seate  or  benohee, 
where  the  small  folk  (Shakespeare's 
groundlings)  stood  and  stared  with, 
wondering  eyes  at  the  tasteless 
soenery  on  the  stage ;  which  stage 
was  crowded  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  length  by  decants,  strutting 
about,  chatting,  laughing,  spitting, 
and  interrupting  the  actors  at  every 
instant.  And  what  wretched  actors, 
pompous  in  their  declamation,  yet 
bowing  low  before  the  rottSs  who 
thus  took  the  boards  by  storm, 
but  making  the  unhappy  authors, 
in  revenge,  pay  dearly  for  their 
humiliations.  See  Le  Sage's  chi^ter 
on  comedians  in  '  Gil  Bias.' 

Sixty  years  afterwards  the  reform 
was  complete.  No  more  £Ashion- 
able  idlers  on  the  stai^e ;  the-  actors 
playing  naturally,  and  not  abmirdly 
oostunied— notj  as  formerly,  drese- 
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ing  Ghreek  and  Bouum  parts  with 
featiierB  in  their  hats ;  the  actxesses 
interpfetliig  then  tragic  parts  i^ith- 
out  hoops;  Ihe  seenery  renewed; 
the  stage  filled,  not  bj  the  one 
single  ccmfldant,  bat  by  grodfus  of 
people—bj  groups,  a  thing  tuh 
Inown  on  the  flench  stage  l^and 
the  Cknn^ie  itself,  quitting  the 
temus-oonrt  and  the  hoose  in  the 
Eoe  des  Foss^*  Saint-Germain,  and 
transported  *to  the  Toileries,  into 
the  heart  of  the  JuDg's  jwlace^  into 
the  maohine-room,  where  fourteen 
years  later  the  Ooinrention  will  sit. 

Yoltah«,  l^  tiius  ele'vating  and 
puriiEying  the  theatre,  by  transform- 
ing the  boards  into  a  tribune, 
restored  comedians  to  their  proper 
place,  at  the  same  time  that  he  re- 
formed Comedy.  The  crowd  no 
longer  considered  the  interpreters 
of  Voltaire's  dramatic  works  as 
mere  buffoons.  His  theatre  was  not 
an  emotion-shop,  but  a  school  of 
philosophy  in  which  the  actors  were 
the  teachers.  And  what  feverish 
excitement  there  was  in  those  Yol- 
taireaa  tragedies  I  What  a  striking 
thing  (even  in  the  narrow  point  of 
Yiew  of  dramatic  skill)  is  the  fonrth 
act'of '  Borne  Sauv^,'  in  which  Vol- 
taire, forestalling  and  outdoing  the 
innovations  of  the  lomancists,  puts 
the-  whole  Boman  Senate  in  uieir 
costume  on  the  stage,  grouped 
around  the  tribune  from  which 
Cicero  was  about  to  speak !  It  was 
a  new  manifestation  of  dramatic  art. 
It  was  a  revolution  in  the  tlieaise 
made  by  Voltaire;  nay,  even  more 
than  that,  it  was  the  Bevolutionary 
Theatre  which  he  invented. 

It  is  an  enor  to  suppose  that  he 
completely  despised  Shakespeare, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  borrowed 
from  his  works.  Voltaire  fully  ad- 
mits Shakespeare's  genius.  Even 
while  speaking  of  his  defects  (in 
the  '  Dictionnaiie  Philosophique'), 
he  classes  him,  in  his  admiration,  by 
the  side  of  Kewton  and  Frederick  II. 
Now,  for  Voltaire,  Newton  was 
what  is  most  sublime  in  human 
natare.  The  truth  is  that  Voltaire 
has  translated  and  copied  very 
little  indeed  from  Shakespeare.  No 
works  are  so  personal,  so  thoroughly 
French  as  his.  There  is  something 
of  the« Boman  in  Gomeille;  of  the 


Athenian  in  Baoine :  Voltaire  was 
French  to  the  baokbona  Hence  his 
enormous  influence  on  his  time. 

Hamlet,  as  now  perfoarming  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  is  no  moie  Sfaafce- 
speare,  than  Bossini^  'Otello,'  or 
^Uinfs  '  I  Montecchi  ed  i  Cafiu- 
letti'aie  Shakespeare;  but  serious 
translations  and  adaptations  of 
'  Shakespeare  haye  found  favour  in 
Parisian  theatres.  One  of  the  most 
recent  is  'Hamlet,'  at  the  Qalt^, 
with  Madame  Judith  as  the  Prince 
of  Denmark.  We  naay  call  this  a 
-highly  sncoessfol  reading,  rather 
than  an  actual  impersonation ;  fmr. 
the  iBuat  is  that  the  assumption  by 
a  woman  of  a  male  dramoHs  per^ 
a&na  completely  destroys  all  £lu- 
sion.  The  reality  (often  not  stem) 
is  too  self-evident  The  interest 
taken  by  the  public  in  such  exhi- 
bitions is  anything  but  purely  dra- 
matic. 'Breeches  parts' — as  they 
used  to  be  called  in  green-voom 
slang-^-are  mostly  pretexts  for  the 
display  of  pretty  feet  and  legs. 
They  are  accorded  conventionally, 
in  opera,  to  ihe  fiedr  possessors  of 
oontealto  voices;  but  nobody  ever 
accepted  Alboni  in  imagination, 
while  singing  her  famous  Brindisi, 
for  Luovetia  Borgia's  son.  Apart 
from  the  inevitable  drawback  of 
incongruous  sex,  Madame  Judith, 
who  made  a  great  impression,  played 
ihe  part  as  few  men  could  play  it. 

Whether  the  Parisian  public  is 
more  uncertain  than  other  publics 
in  its  likes  and  dislikes  would  be 
hard  to  say;  but  playgoers  remember 
that,  whereas  Madame  Judith  could 
ifind  a  great  theatre  in  which  to 
recite  a  Shakesperian  character  with 
applause,  Bouvi^re  (since  dead,  and 
now  admitted  to  have  been  a  great 
artist),  who  interpreted  Hamlet, 
not  only  with  talent,  bot,  at  certain 
points,  with  genius,  was  ridiculed, 
criticised,  and,  worst  of  all,  treated 
with  implacable  indifference.  Poor 
fellow  1  To  play  his  Qamlet,  he 
was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to 
little  theatres,  at  Belleville  or  the 
Beaumarchais,  surrounded  by 
wretched  actors  and  figurants, 
who  grinned  and  understood  no- 
thing of  the  demon  by  whom  he 
was  possessed.  He  was  almost 
mad  with  the  pasmn  for  his  art. 
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He  wonld'  disoonne  eloquently  of 
the  under-onmnts  oonoealed  in 
certain  'parts/  and  of  the  fur- 
leaching  scope  of  master-pieoes 
like  Hadilet  But  the  theatre  did 
not  find  him  bread;  he  lived  by 
painting  and  selling  pictoieB  of 
very  Merior  merit  That  wwi  his 
trade,  while  his  ambition  was  Art 
His  whole  thooghts  and  wishes 
were  devoted  to  being  understood 
as  an  actor,  and  that  in  Hamlet 
Bat  how  many  readers,  spectators, 
and  thinkers  can  say  that  they 
qnite  understand  Hamlet  to  their 
own  satisfaction?  Not  a  Kvw  take 
it  as  they  find  it,  without  troubling 
their  heads  ftirther  about  it 

Apropos  to  Hamlet,  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas,  sen.,  has  tried  to  prove  that 
hia  dSnoitment  of  the  tragedy — ^tbat 
performed  at  the  Th^tre-Historique 
— ^was  better  and  much  more  logical 
and  philosophical,  more  dramatic 
than  Shakespeare's.  What  could 
that  Englishman  be  thinking  about  ? 
Why  didn't  he  take  lessons  of  the 
author  of  'Antony?'  This  is  how 
M.  Dumas  makes  the  play  finish. 
After  the  duel  between  Laertes  and 
Hamlet,  the  prince,  striking  the 
king,  forces  hmi  at  the  same  time 
to   drink   the    poison,   when   the 

§host  of  his  murdered  flEither  sud- 
enly  appears,  and  stepping  up  to 
each  of  the  personages  of.  the  drama, 
sentences  them  to  an  irrevocable 
doom.  'Laertes,  pray  and  die!' 
says  the  royal  shade  to  Ophelia's 
brother.  To  the  queen, '  Gertrude, 
hope  and  die  I'  To  the  guilty  king, 
'  Despair  and  diel'  When  Hamlet, 
trembling,  remains  alone  with  the 
spectre,  he  asks,  in  terror, 

'Father,  what  pnnbhment  awaits  me?* 

•Live  I' 

It  was  in  this  way  that  poor 
Eouvi^re  had  to  play  Hamlet  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  Bespecting 
that  dinoiment,  M.  Claretie  remarks 
that,  to  condemn  Hamlet  to  live,  is 
absolute  nonsensa  Hamlet  was  not 
bom  a  liver.  He  is  a  creature  who 
must  necessarily  sink  under  the 
weight  of  sorrow.  His  fd^ed  mad- 
ness is  too  much  for  ms  nerves. 
His  constitution  is  weakly;  he  is 
an  invalid.  Crushed  by  the  terrible 
task  he  has  to  aooomplish,  he  neoes- 


Mrily  disappean  as  soon  as  it  is 
done.  Whatever  Alexandre  Dumas 
the  Elder  may  say,  we  cannot  cod- 
oeive  Hamlet  reigning,  wearing  a 
crown  on  his  head,  with  Hoimtio 
for 'prime  minister.  It  is  not  the 
sceptre,  but  Torick's  skull,  which 
finaa  its  proper  place  in  that  feeble 
hand.  M.  Dumas,  therefore,  will 
permit  us  to  prefer  to  hia  venkm 
the  eloquent  and  respectful  trans- 
lation published  bv  M.  Paul  Menrioe. 
His  Hamlet  is  Shakespeare's  Hamlet, 
tenslated  as  a  labour  of  love. 

M.  Claretie  has  an  observation 
which  is  new.  Victor  Hugo  is  often 
reproached  with  intruding  himself 
personally  into  his  dramas,  with 
speaking  in  the  place  of  his  per- 
sonages, with  coming  forward,  he 
the  poet  here  under  the  doublet 
of  Charles-Quint  there  under  the 
clof^  of  Triboulet  In  any  case,  he 
has  to  bear  the  reproach  in  very 
good  company.  It  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Shakespeare  with  equal 
justice.  What,  m  feet,  is  the 
femous  solUoquy,  'To  be,  or  not 
to  be,'  but  a  private  thought,  a 
personal  revene  of  Shakespeare, 
put  into  Hamlef  s  Lips  ? 

Hamlet  asks  faunself  whether 
there  are  not  dreams  in  the  last 
sleep;  whether,  in  that  undis- 
covered country,  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveller  returns,  there  is  not 
something  after  death.  But,  in 
truth,  he,  Hamlet,  has  no  right 
to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  mattei^  smce  he  has 
conversed  with  the  ghost  iiace  to 
face.  Whether  the  n)ectre  be  a 
spirit  of  health  or  a  goblin  damn*d, 
whether  he  bring  with  him  airs 
from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell, 
is  of  no  consequence  whatever;  the 
ghost  exists,  its  voice  has  been 
heard,  it  hsuB  been  seen,  doomed 
for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the 
night.  Why  then  does  he  talk  of 
'perchance  to  dream!  Ay,  there's 
the  rub.'  Babellais's  fpnjid  peitt- 
etre  is  for  him  a  realitj^,  and  the 
young  man  ought  certainly  not  to 
hesitate.  But,  at  that  moment  it  is 
not  he  who  speaks,  but  Shake- 
speare. It  is  not  Hamlet,  who, 
while  meditating  on  death,  pauses  in 
the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
and  consents  to  bear  the  ills  he  has 
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rather  than  fy  to  others  that  he 
knows  uot  of.  It  is  the  poet'  him- 
self; and  Hamlet^s  souloqoy  is 
notlidng  but  a  wail  of  mental  agony 
escaped  from  Shakespeare.  There 
Are  also  passages  in  tne  .'Tempest' 
which  are  open  to  the  same  remark. 

King  Lear,  at  the  Od^on,  imitated 
in  -verse  by  AL  Jales  Laoroix,  was 
iilso  a  Shakesperian  sacoeas  in 
Paris.  The  same  gentleman  had 
Also  made  a  scrupulous  translation 
of  Macbeth,  and  not  an  adaptation. 
Lear  is  the  eternal  drama  of  family 
aiitiotions,  riyalries,  and  crimes. 
Never  did  tiugic  poet  carry  horror 
to  such  a  pitch  as  this.  The  an- 
tique fatality,  put  on  the  stage  by 
Sophocles,  had  not  the  same  savage 
And  sinister  character.  (Edipus, 
blind,  abandoned  by  his  sons,  dies 
calm  and  majestic,  leaning  on  his 
daughters'  shoulders.  At  die  point 
of  death  he  blesses  tliem  and 
touches  them  with  his  trembling 
bands.  Lear,  after  suffering  like 
CEdipus,  has  a  far  more  agonising 
and  miserable  end.  He  is  not  re- 
signed, but  dies  protesting.  His 
last  sigh  is  not,  uke  CBdipus's,  a 
prayer,  but  a  malediction.  His 
Antigone,  namely  Cordelia,  is  not 
beside  him,  living,  devoted ;  she  is 
in  his  arms,  breathless,  dcMid. 

The  murder  of  Cbrdelia  is  a  su- 
preme atrocity  which  brings  this 
terrible  play  to  a  most  distressing 
«nd.  Such  a  d^noument  has  ap- 
peared so  frightful  to  some,  that 
that  thev  have  felt  obliged  to  cor- 
rect ana  soften  it  In  the  time  of 
Charles  IL,  when  so  many  old  pieces 
were  remodelled,  there  was  a  strong 
desire  that  the  life  of  Lear's  inno- 
cent  daughter  shonld  be  saved. 
Tato  and  Golman  made  this  meta- 
morphosis in  the  great  poet's  work, 
nddmg  a  happy  marriage,  after  the 
French  &shion.  They  made  Edgar 
(Gloucester's  son)  Cordelia*s  lover. 
Dr.  Johnson  approved  the  change, 
and  Gkirrick  played  the  piece  thus 
Kccommodated  to  the  taste  of  the 
times. 

M.  Jules  Lacroiz,  in  his  version, 
has  also  made  alterations  in  accord- 
ance with  his  judgment.  Beau- 
vallet  acquitted  himself  of  this 
heavy  and  difficult  part  with  in- 
finite skill    The  'making up'  was 


admirable ;  a  snow-white  beard  and 
long  white  hair  streaming  over 
his  shoulders.  The  character  was 
studied  with  extreme  care.  The 
sudden  anger,  the  hesitations,  the 
weakness  of  the  poor  old  kinp;,  were 
given  with  broad  and  strikmg  ac- 
curacy. Terrible  in  the  mad  scenes, 
Beauvallet  was  irresistibly  touching 
when  he  crouched  before  Oordefia^ 
dead  body.  A  word  simply  mur- 
mured into  her  ear  had  more  effect 
than  all  the  violent  outbursts  in  the 
world. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  be  aware 
of  the  special  interest  attached,  in 
Paris,  to  the  first  performance  of  a 
new  piece.  M.  Claretie  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  scene  in  his 
notice  of  'Le  Boman  d'une  Hon- 
n^te  Femme '— '  The  Bomance  of  a 
Tirtuous  Wife' — a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  by  Madame  de  Pr^bois  and  M. 
Theodore  Barri^re,  acted  at  the 
Th^tre  du  Gymnase.  This  pieco 
completely  failed  before  the  peculiar 
public  of  the  first  representation, 
who  showed  themselves  a  little 
severe  on  a  work,  badly  constructed 
perhaps,  clumsily  conducted  in 
certain  portions,  a  singular  medl^ 
of  brutdity  and  sentiment,  but  also 
vigorous  and  wonderfully  honest 
and  to  the  purpose. 

The  'Bomance  of  a  Virtuous 
Wife*  is,  on  the  whole,  a  melan- 
choly history,  distressingly  common- 
place, an  evei^-day  story,  something 
like  the  'Accidente  and  Occurrences' 
in  newspapers,  or  a  trial  before  a 
Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce,  in 
three  acts.  Madame  Chabanel 
(whose  Christian  name  is  Eliane), 
a  charming  woman,  already  a 
mother,  who  adores  her  children 
and  does  not  detest  her  husband, 
is  the  most  resigned  and  neglected 
of  wives.  She  stops  at  home  like  a 
Boman  matron,  perhaps  also  spin- 
ning wool,  remaining  almost  a 
prisoner,  whilst  Chabanel  (who  is 
a  druggist,  perfumer,  or  something 
of  the  sort)  tekes  his  pleastCre 
on  the  Boulevards,  and  irequente 
fashionable  resteurante  with  one 
Cydalise  Gobseck  (a  young  lady 
no  better  than  she  should  be)  on 
his  arm.  One  evening  when  his 
blood  is  heated  with  wine  he  quar- 
rels with  an  officer  just  returned 
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from  CliiDa,  calls  him  an  imbecile, 
and  receives  a  box  oa  the  ear.  The 
inevitable  conseqaence  iB  a  duel. 
Bat  Chabanel  would  die  of  frighfc 
before  it  came  off,  unless  he  had 
«  resolved  to  give  notice  to  the  police 
and  reckon  on  the  interference  of 
the  gendarmeria  But  Eliane,  who 
learns  the  news  of  the  quarrel, 
knows  nothing  of  her  husband's 
prudent  arrangements.  In  her 
mind's  eye  she  already  sees  him 
wounded,  perhaps  killed,  by  the 
accursed  officer,  whom  she  does  not 
know,  but  whose  name  and  address 
she  contrives  to  ascertain.  Impelled 
by  the  affection  which  every  woman 
feels  for  the  father  of  her  children, 
she  hastens,  half  out  of  her  senses, 
to  M.  Paul  de  Castellan's  domicile. 

Now,  chance  would  have  it  that 
the  captain  had  very  lately  travelled 
in  the  same  railway  carriage  with 
Eliane,  sitting  on  the  opposite  seat, 
feuse  to  face.  It  seems  that  he  was 
smitten  with  her  between  two  sta- 
tions, electrically,  in  modem  style. 
Ha  is  immensely  disconcerted  at 
recognising,  in  the  angel  of  the 
railway— whom? — the  wife  of  his 
adversary.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
scene  which,  to  be  accepted  by  the 
*  audience,  required  unusually  skil- 
ful and  delicate  treatment.  M.  de 
Castellan  should  have  declared,  as 
if  in  spite  of  himself,  in  a  bitter  or 
sorrowful  exclamation,  his  love  for 
the  fair  petitioner.  But  instead  of 
letting  his  secret  escape  him  invo- 
Inntarily,  he  blurts  out  at  Eliane 
something  like  this : 

'Eh!  madame,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  spare  your  husband's  life.' 

'  Why  so?' 

'  Because  I  love  you.' 

It  may  be  doubted,  moreoyer, 
whether  a  passion  conceived  during 
a  journey  of  less  than  an  hoar,  and 
without.  M  de  Castellan's  speaking 
a  word  to  Eliane,  could  attain  suffi- 
cient yiolence  to  urge  a  gentle- 
manly man  to  frankness  which 
lo(Jcs  very  like  yiolence.  The 
public  protested  against  it;  and 
certainly  the  public  were  right. 
And  so  it  may  as  well  plainly  be 
stated  that  the  character  of  M.  de 
Castellan  is  absolutely  &lse.  incon- 
sistent and  unnatural  to  the  end. 
We  hare  just  seen  him  as  brutal 


as  a  dragoon;  he  shortly  becomes 
as  sentiiuental  as  a  Werter.  But 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
himself. 

The  duel  takes  plsice,  Chabanel 
has  forgotten  to  put  into  the  poet 
his  letter  to  the  police.  Obliged  to 
take  the  sword  in  hand,  he  is  driven 
by  main  force,  trembling,  to  the 
ground  by  one  of  his  seconds. 
M.  de  Castellan,  who  has  'sworn 
to  efface  with  his  own  blood  the 
words  he  addressed  to  Eliane' — 
you  may  fancy  this  an  exaggeration, 
but  there  it  is — ^this  magnaDimoos 
captain  throws  himself  on  his  ad- 
yersary's  sword,  and  so  gets  deeply 
wounded  in  the  chest.  He  is  carried 
home  bleeding,  unconscious,  and 
laid  at  fall  length  on  a  sofa.  '  He 
has  not  an  hoar  to  liye,'  is  the  doc- 
tor's yerdict  Eliane,  in  tears,  kneels 
beside  the  patient,  who,  rocovezing 
his  senses,  perceives  the  young  wife, 
makes  a  second  declaration,  again 
tells  her  that  he  loves  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  returns  an  embroi- 
dered handkerchief  which  she  had 
let  fall  at  her  first  visit,  and  which 
he  had  ever  since  treasared  next 
his  heart.    A  httle  sentimental,  that. 

'Keep^  the  handkerchief  1  You 
will  bring  it  me  back  when  you  are 
cured  I' 

'  Ah  1  shall  I  ever  be  cured  ?  Ton 
do  not  love  me  T 

'  Live  then;  I  love  you !* 

For  people  speaking  to  each  other 
for  the  second  time  the  conyem^n 
is  rather  warm.  In  fact  it  k  red- 
hot  Werterism,  pare  and  unadul- 
terated. Eliane,-  it  cannot  be  de* 
nied,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  virtuous 
woman.  Any  other  wife,  in  Uct, 
would  have  foreseen  the  probable 
or  possible  case  of  M.  de  Ci^tellaa'» 
recovery,  and  the  complications 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  com- 
mand '  Live ;  I  loye  you.'  It  is  not 
C^lem^ne  who  would  venture  to 
undertake  the  dangerous  office  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity. 

As  may  be  expected,  M.  de  Cas- 
tellan does  recover.  He  returns, 
restores  the  handkerchi^,  and  re- 
minds Eliane  of  the  words  she  mur- 
mured in  the  dying  man's  ear. 

'  But  I  never  said  that  But  you 
were  delirious,  monsieur.  But  you 
were  dreaming  r 
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"  Eliaiie's  mmt  in  thus  lepnlmng 
M.  de  CaBtellan  ia  all  the  greater 
because  she  decidedly  lores  him, 
and  now  knows  why  he  fought  with 
Ghabanel.  The  offioer— and  hen(^ 
the  qaarrel — ^had  heedlessly  walked 
on  the  long  train  of  Gydalise's  diess.- 
She  is  aware  of  her  husband's  int- 
delity  and  the  life  of  debanohery 
which  he  leads. 

From  that  time  Chabanel  lives 
separated  from  his  wife,  she  in 
Auvergne,  he  in  Paris.  Natural 
enough;  neTertheless,  one  circum- 
Btauoe  rather  spoils  this  lirtuous 
wife  as  a  model  for  others.  She 
has  made  up  her  mind  to  a  com- 
plete separation,  an  utter  rupture, 
because  Ghabanel  has  been  led  into 
fieqnentation  of  the  Gaf^  Anglais. 
She  makes  the  fiUher  a  stranger  to 
his  children  because  l)e  has  had  a 
few  bottles  of  champagne  uncorked ! 
Before  the  duel  she  ran  all  over 
Paris  to  save  him;  after  the  duel 
she  leaves  Fsns  to  get  out  of  his 
way.  This  rsally  seems  a  little 
severe..  Not  that  a  word  can  be 
said  in  excuse  of  Ghabanel 

The  portrait  of  the  citiaen  Love- 
lace is  ercellently  treated.  The 
public  did  not  understand  it,  cat  at 
kast  would  not  accept  it,  but  i^owed 
its  displeasure.  In  the  last  act  Gha* 
baneloompromised  every  thing.  Yet 
in  that  lay  the  whole  pith  of  the 

Eiece.  The  second  act  oleyerly 
rings  forward  the  preparations  for 
the  duel,  the  fuce  of  the  seconds' 
negotiations;  and  the  house  was 
diverted  by  the  caricature  of  an 
American  blusterer,  experienced  in 
hostile  meetings,  who  tbxeatens  to 
blow  out  Ghabanel's  brains  if  he 
flinches.  But  what  is  that?  A 
Palajs-B<9al  vaudeville  gaily  treated, 
nothing  more.  The  l£ird  act,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  striking  piotare, 
of  hard  and  sombre  truthfulness. 

The  duel  has  metamorphosed 
Ghaband.  Ha  gives  himself  airs. 
The  good  man  has  become  a  hero 
of  the  Boulevard,  a  man  a  la  mode. 
He  is  no  longer  Ghlabanel  the  drug- 
gist;  heia'Ghabanel  who  wounded 
M.  de  Gastelhin.'  Ghabanel  strives 
to  make  himself  wcorthy  of  his  repu- 
tation ;  he  changes  the  quiet  firoek- 
coat  and  tronsecs  for  tiie  Bismarck- 
oolonrsd  jacket,  the  tight  pantaloons, 


and  the  tiny  hat  of  the  fast  ydnng 
gentleman.  He  sports  a  camellia  in 
his  buttonhole,  an  imperceptible 
cane,  and  the  ways  of  the  heroes  of 
private  cabinets  at  restaurants. 
Though  still  smdling  of  the  petro- 
leum he  retailed  the  other  day,  he 
strives  hard  to  ape  the  Richelieu. 
Buined,  however,  taken  by  the  throat 
by  necessity,  turned  into  ridicule 
behind  his  back  by  a  jade,  very  hard 
put  to  meet  certain  bills,  he  starts 
for  Auveigne,  and  fidls  like  a  bopnb 
in  the  house  of  his  wife.  What 
does  he  want  ?  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  (8000/.),  his  children's 
fortune,  and  that  to  set  up  the  son 
of  an  adventuress. 

The  scene  between  the  husband 
and  wife  is  violent,  and  fearlessly 
written.  It  made  the  audience 
look  black.  The  husband  entreats, 
caresses,  humbles  himself,  sCiakes 
his  confession ;  and  the  wife,  seized 
with  disgust,  speedily  grants  him 
what  he  asks.  AH  this  gave  great 
offence.  The  public  of  first  repre- 
sentations, it  must  be  remarked,  is 
a  dragon  of  virtae,  invincible  in  its 
Puritanism,  a  sybarite  of  propriety, 
complaining  of  a  fold  in  a  moral 
rose-leaf.  Shall  we  say  it,  never- 
theless? Its  grand  airs  of  prudery 
are  often  strangely  out  of  place. 

With  rare  exceptions  the  au- 
diences of  first  nights  are  composed 
of  elements  which  are  tolerably 
muddy  and  ambiguous  in  their 
quality.  What  is  called  Tout  Paris, 
'  All  Paris,'  the  famous  All  Paris  of 
intelligence  and  distinction,  is  in 
reality  only  the  Paris  of  racket  and 
scandal.  This  public  of  first  repre- 
sentations, which  varies  very  little 
from  one  theatre  to  another,  mig^t 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  curious 
statistical  or,  if  yod  like,  chemical 
inquiry.  On  analysing  the  divers 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed 
you  would  not  find  much  of  the 
•heroic  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible. There  was  a  time  when  the 
public  of  first  performances,  tho- 
roughly sifted  and  winnowed,  was" 
recruited  out  of  the  elite.  All  the 
thinkers  of  the  town  were  there. 
There  was  no  need  then  to  be  afi^d 
of  addressuag  the  boxes  in  a  lan- 
guage which  they  would  not  under- 
stand.   Gount  now  the  boxes  which. 
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on  saoh  oooasioos,  aie  oooapied  by 
respectable  womeiL  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  come  to  this,  that  a  re- 
spectable woman  cannot,  without 
nsk,  ventore  to  show  herself  in  an 
avant'Scene,  for  fear  of  being  mis- 
taken for  one  of  the  anonymaa  who 
go  there,  most  assuredly  not  to  listen, 
but  to  display,  in  carefally-stndied 
attitudes,  their  jewellery  and  their 
plastered  skins«. 

Two  good  articles   haye   been 
written  on  first  representations;  one, 
by  Alexandre  Dmnas,  jun.,  in '  Paris 
Guide/  is  a  masterpiece  of  Parisian 
spirit,  only  you  detect  too  plainly 
the  dramatic  author  who  does  not 
are  to  quarrel'  with   his   public. 
The  tip  of  the  ear  peeps  out ;  the 
raillery  is  diplomatic;  and  the  au- 
thor, who  natunUly  is  inmy  itself. 
Ten  tores  on  this  tender  ground  with 
all  the-  precautions  of  a  skater  who 
does  not  care  to  break  the  ice.    Ac- 
oordiDgly  M.  Dumas  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  afiirm  that  a  lorette,  a  frail 
one,  is  better  to  applaud  a  piece 
than  a  great  lady,  who  is  always 
afraid  of  cracking  her  gloves.    Bat 
nobody  vrants  an  audience  compoi^ed 
of  great  ladies  ezclusiyely.     The 
other  article  is  by  Bdmond  About, 
who  approaches  much  nearer  to  the 
truth,   and   is  consequently   yery 
severe.    People  not  received  in  good 
society,  aspirants,  fast  men,  but  few 
serious  observers,  are  what  M.  About 
finds  in  these  special  assemblies. 
It  would  be  easy  to  discover  eyen 
worse  than  that 

All  which  would  be  of  little  con- 
sequence if  this  public  of  first  per- 
formances did  not  exercise  on  tiie 
fortunes  of  a  piece  the  enormous  in- 
fluence which  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  That  public  is  really  the 
dramatic  king-maker,  the  Warwick 
of  the  theatre.  There  is  little  or  no 
appeal  from  its  verdict  The  '  Ma- 
nage d'Olympe/  condemned  the  first 
night  by  this  prudish  jury  more 
than  fourteen  years  ago,  still  pays 
the  penalty.  This  medley,  almost 
dissolute  public,  wants  not  to  be 
contradicted,  shocked,  but  caressed 
and  flattered  in  its  weaknesses.  It 
allows  you  only  a  certain  amount 
of  liberty  and  boldness,  beyond 
which  it  .protests  and  takes  ofience. 
It  loves  the  sentimentalities  which 


gently  rook  its  weary  and  wom-oat 
spirit  like  a  man  who,  tired  of  higfa- 
spiced  dishes,  takes  to  a  diet  of  boi- 
termilk ;  it  calls  for  an  edulcorated- 
literature,  or  rather  it  prefers  a  soft 
pillow  on  which  to  repose  its  vioea 
and  to  sleep  in  peace. 

The  third  act  of  the '  Boman  d'une 
Honnlte  Femme'— toretumtoil — 
abrupt  and  badly  put  together,  is 
nevertheless  one   of  the    boldest 
things  attempted  by  M.  Theodore 
Barri^re,  who  is  not  timkL    The 
public  took  espedal  offeooe  when 
Ghabanel  insults  his  wife,  who  gets 
angry,  with  praises  of  his  mistress. 
*  Very  well  I   And  what  then?   Tou 
know  nothing  about  the  woman. 
She  is  at  least  as  much  worth  having 
as  you  are.'    The  scene  may  be 
guessed.    It  cauterises  to  the  quick, 
like  a  red-hot  iron.     Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  more  easily  ao» 
cepted  if  Pradeau   had  not  been 
charged  with  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band.  Pradeau  is  an  amusing  actor, 
who  has  proved  in  *  Nos  Boos  Yil- 
lageois'  that  he  possesses  the  secret 
of  tears  as  well  as  of  laughter ;  but  he 
reallyistoo  vulgar  in  the  personageof 
Ghabanel.  He  still  further  italicises, 
by  his  heayiness,  the  odious  ieatureB 
of  the  character.     Suppose  in  his 
place  Landrol  or  any  other,  extort- 
ing from  Madame  Clukbanel  the  two 
hundred  thousand  francs,  with  per- 
fidy instead  of  cynicism,  the  scene 
would  have   remained  within  the 
limits  of  serious  ioomedy,  and  would 
not  haye  Milled  forth  those  protesta« 
tions.    Moreover,  the  ending  of  the 
piece  is  unsatisfactory.     Ghabanel 
leaves  his  wife*s  house  on  horseback, 
and  breaks  his  neck  upon  the  road. 
Eliane  is  left  a  vndow,  and  the  vir- 
tuous wife  can  marry  M.  de  Gastelian 
at  her  leisure. 

We  must  not  omit  two  other  im* 
portant  influences  bearing  on  suc- 
cess or  failure  on  the  French  stage, 
namely,  the  daque  and  the  siffiei. 
We  haye  no  word  to  express  the 
first — which  means  a  band  of  hired 
or  organised  applauders ;  and  indeed 
clctque  is  not  dictionary  French,  but 
a  sobriquet  or  slang  accepted  by 
all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
playgoing.  The  sifflet  is  literally 
and  practically  a  small  whistle  used 
to  express  st«mg  disapprobation. 
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We  differ  from  our  Gallic  neigh- 
boun  in  BOTeial  small  theatrical 
partionlazB.  We  hiss  bad  actois 
with  our  nnaasiBted  tongaes  and 
palates;  the  French  hiss  them  by 
blowing  little  whistles,  whose  sonnd 
giyes  a  £ur  keener  heart-piecoing 
stab.  The  French  request  the  re* 
petition  of  a  song  by  a  Latin  word, 
ins ;  they  have  even  formed  from  it 
the  yerb  hisser,  to  ask  for  twioei 
We  express  the  same  desire  by  the 
employment  of  a  French  word, 
encore.  It  is  singular  that  neither 
nation  should  have  thought  a  word 
of  their  own  sufficient  to  answer  the 
purpose. 

The  right  of  the  public  to  the 
wlustle  or  the  hiss  is  a  perfectly 
natural  right,  long  since  admitted 
in  some  form  or  another,  which  the 
spectator  purchases  at  the  same 
tune  as  ms  play*ticket  In  fiact, 
everybody  has  a  right  to  complain 
if  the  merchandise  he  has  paid  for 
does  not  suit  his  taste.  The  privi- 
lege has  not  seldom  been  abused 
for  the  manifestation  of  personal 
likings  and  dislikes.  While  Mrs. 
Jordan,  the  actress,  was  liYiog* 
under  the  protection  of  the  last 
Duke  of  York,  she  felt  obliged  to 
dismiss  an  Irish  cook.  *  Arrah,  by 
Jasusl'  said  the  angiy  woman, '  won't 
I  go  to  the  one-shuling  gallery,  and 
there  I'll  hiss  your  royal  highness  V 
The  claque,  on  tho  contrary,  is  an 
essentially  modem  institution,  and 
only  dates  from  a  few  years  back. 
Certainly,  the  dramatists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  instance,  to 
force  a  success,  hired,  as  Figaro 
says,  'quelques  battoirs,'  a  few 
dappers,  and  paid  those  auxiliaries 
with  theb  own  hard  cssh.  '  Another 
triumph  like  this,  and  I  am  a  ruined 
manl'  said  Dorat,  as  he  came  away 
from  the  performance  of  one  of  his 
pieces.  But  they  might  be  consi- 
dered as  so  many  fri^ds  recruited 
and  franked  in  their  expenses  by  the 
anthor.  You  might,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  accept  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  enthudastiocabal,since  the  pub* 
lie  still  maintained  the  r^htof  pro- 
testing against  its  decisions.  The 
packed  jury  had  not  yet  taken  pos- 
session of  tiie  whole  house. 

La  our  days,  on  the  contrary,  those 
irregular  troops  hate  been  drilled 


into  regiments,  and  the  claque,  pre- 
yiously  existing  on  sufferance,  has 
become  sovereign  master  of  the 
theatre.  Dramatic  art  ia  literally  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the 
claque.  He  can,  at  will,  cause  a 
piece  to  fail,  or  can  launch  it  suc- 
cessfully. He  has  his  share  of  the 
receipts,  and  often  the  lion's  share. 
He  gives  his  support  to  manage- 
ment«s,  paying  himself  with  tickets 
in  which  he  speculates,  and  renders 
the  traffic  of  the  dramatic  shop  still 
more  underhand  and  repulsiTe. 

As  to  the  men  whom  he  hires  to 
help  him,  they  generally  come  ficom 
nobody  knows  where ;  they,  and  not 
the  gentlemen  who  write  in  newspa- 
pers, are  practically  the  real  theatri- 
cal critics.  And  they  know  it  well.  It 
is  singular  that,  in  France  (the  re- 
mark is  M.  Claretie's),  every  man 
installed  in  any  post  whatever 
immediately  becomes  9^  functionary^ 
struts,  swells,  and  gives  himself 
aurs  01  importance.  At  the  theatre, 
the  ckqueur  who  stuns  your  ears 
with  his  uniDtelligent  clappings, 
believes  himself  also  clothed  with  a 
fonction,  and  becomes  a  perfect 
jack-in-office.  He  lays  down  tiie 
law,  compels  success,  crushes  any 
hostile  manifestation,  insults  those 
who  give  their  opinion,  however 
entitied  they  may  be  to  give  it  He 
does  better,  or  worse;  associating 
himself  with  the  police,  and  helping 
them  to  do  their  work. 

On  one  occasion,  somebody '  whis- 
tled^ Mdlle.  Silly.  The  applause  and 
hisses  of  the  claque  irritated  those  of 
the  audience  who  did  not  tiiink  her 
song '  amusing.  The  ckiqueurs 
pointed  out  the  guilty  whistler  to 
the  police,  stretching  out  their 
arms,  vociferating,  employing  abu- 
sive language,  and  shouting '  A  la 
portal'—'  Turn  him  out!'  So  that 
people  admitted  gratuitously  con- 
trive to  turn  out  those  who  have 
paid  for  their  places.  The  absurdity 
of  the  abuse  needs  no  further  com- 
ment. It  would  be  something,  how- 
ever, if  the  claqueurs  would  content 
theinselves  with  making  a  noise. 
But  they  are  quite  ready  to  pro- 
ceed from  insult  to  personal  injury, 
and  have  often  given  proofs  of  their 
readiness  to  do  so.  The  scandalous 
performances  of  the  *  Ootillon,' eight 
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or  nine  yean  aga,  w&  an  instanee* 
M.  Glaretie  Km  jseen  daqoeurs  give 
fisticafCi  to  Bpeotatos  in  the 
OToheBtTBb  Similar  oatragea  oo- 
caned  at  ilie  lepresentationa  of 
'Henziette  Mar^ohal/  at  the 
Th^&tiQ  •  Francaia,  and  of  the 
'  NouYeaa  Gid  at  the  Vanderille, 
where  the  olaqiieaTB  ahonted  to  the 
'whistlers^  'We  will  wait  for  yon 
outsider 

In  tint  dael  of  an  author  with  the 
pubiio  called  a  first. performaooe, 
the  claqueom  play  the  part  of 
setxxidsi  in  conscience ;  that  ia,  itiey 
make  matters  worse.  They  indis- 
pose the  real  andienoe.  How  many 
fiBulores  are  doe  to  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  these  insarezs  of  anooessl 
The  actors  themaeiTes  also  anffsr 
from  it  The  olaqne  often  intermpts 
an  effeotiye  situation  so  completely, 
that  the  artist,  obliged  to  atop  short 
at  the  very  height  of  his  passion, 
and  wait  for  the  end  of  the  mis- 
placed salTO,  is  not  nnfreqnently 
unable  to  wind  himself  np  to  the 
same  pitch  of  emotion  which  he  felt 
before. 

It  may  be  said  that  an  attempt 
has  already  been  made  to  suppress 
the  claque,  but  that  managers  found 
themselves  obliged  to  reviTO  it.  The 
performances  were  too  cold  and  stiff, 
scarcely  reUeved  by  a  hesitating 
murmur,  a  little  timid  applause. 
At  the  Th6d.tre-Fran9ais,  the  claque 
once  done  away  with,  the  representa* 
tions  in  which  Madame  Bachei  toc^ 
pact  were  the  only  ones  that  dis- 
played a  little  animation.  The 
others  went  on  duUy  and  monoto- 
nously from  seven  in  the  evening 
till  midnight  .  The  answer  la  that 
the  pubiio  has  lost  the  habit  of 
applauding  ever  since  the  olaqae 
has  taken  such  firm  root  The 
paying  spectator  would  blush  to  be 
taken  for  one  of  tiie  hired  members 
of  the  audience.  At  most,  there- 
fore, he  ventures  to  give  a  sign  of 
approval  when  the  curtain  &lls  on 
the  last  scene  of  a  work  which  has 
delighted  him.  The  rest  of  the 
piece  he  leaves  to  the  claqueurs. 

In  this  way,  Uttle>  by  little,  pas- 
sion and  excitement,  that  is  to  say, 
life,  have  disappeared  from  amongst 
Parisian  audiences.  The  perform* 
anoes  are  methodically  regulated. 


aoeoiding  to  a  sort  of  liltnl,  and 
tears  burst  forth  at  a  gireti  minute. 
The  chief  of  the  claque  ondertakeB 
to  supply  eiwtien  by  eontraet  Bat 
it  happoM  that  that  potentat0  has 
his  likes  or  his  dislikes,  or  even  his 
intend ;  and  many  an  amthor,  be- 
cause be  does  not  please  him,  or 
because  his  pockets  are  empl^,  re- 
ceives only  scanty  bravos  and  feeble 
approbation.  How  maoy  pieces  have 
come  to  grief  because  the  daqno 
would  not  support  them!  It  is 
sometimes  the  manager  who  gives 
bis  orders  to  that  effect,  scHnetimes 
the  claqueurs  themselves,  who  de- 
termine to  stifle  some  innovation. 
All  this  is  evidently  an  abuse  and  a 
scandal. 

A  foreigner  will  hardly  suspeet 
the  tactics  and  complete  orgaBiaa- 
tion  of  the  claque,  until  he  hM  seen 
the  same  piece  performed  two  or 
three  times,  especially  if  it  ie  one 
which  is  having  a  run,  such  as  one 
of  the  splendid  furies  which  aie 
given  at  the  larger  theatres.  The 
applause  id  repeated  just  as  accu- 
rately as  the  dialogue,  the  songs,  or 
the  groupings  of  a  dance.  At  such 
an  actor  or  actress's  first  entrance, 
there  comes  a  cbp  of  weloDme,fipom 
exactly  the  same  part  of  the  house, 
and  doubtless  finom  the  same  pair  of 
hands  whidi  are  penodieally  crossed 
with  silver.  Certain  points  in  the 
performance  are  italicised  in  this 
way,  as  wiUi  an  audible  note  df  ad- 
miration, to  fix  the  atkeotion  (tf  ^ 
audience.  The  claqueur  is  thus 
the  showman  of  the  human  mens* 
gerie.  Singly,  moreover,  he  is  judi- 
ciously distributed,  above,  bekiw, 
and  all  around.  The  body  of  the 
claque,  who  keep  together,  are  not 
agreeable  neighbouis  to  sit  next, 
nor  pleasant  to  look  at  Often 
shabby,  always  hardhaaded,  they 
go  through  tbrnr  drill  and  do  their 
work;  but  at  o4lier  mommts  than 
when  their  asrvice  is  due,  they 
scarcely  pretend  to  take  an  interost 
in  the  performance. 

On  one  oooasion,  at  the  Bouffoe* 
Farisiens,  during  the  performance^ 
a  little  boy  some  eight  years  of  age, 
seated  in  the  haloon,  stood  up  at 
times,  and  laughing  with  his  hearty, 
unaflbcted,  childish  laugh,  ap' 
plauded  ae  hard  as  he  oould  wim 
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bis  little  hoDda.  Not  th&t  he  always 
applauded  the  wittiest  points  of  the 
diali^ne,  but  his  countenMice  ei- 
Pimed  such  siocere  «nd  simple 
deltKbt,  that  the  andienoe  alloired 
itself  to  be  carried  away,  and 
taogbed  whenoTer  he  laughed. 
Here  we  have  a  race  of  claifueurB 
wbo  certainly  miKht  be  ntilised. 
Three  or  four  good-bnmonred  cbil- 
dren,  placed  bere  aod  there  abont 
the  bcHise,  woald  do  mnoh  tbr  the 
nicceM  of  comedies. 

As  to  bJGging  or  the  whistle,  H. 
Claretie  will  not  coneent  to  give  it 
np.  The  public  of  Paris  have  re- 
DOOBoed  the  privilege  of  appland* 
ioftt  but  he  cannot  conceive  their 
being  robbed  of  the  whiatle.  The 
reign  of  had  pieces  dates  from  the 
whiitle^i  exile.  The  piiblio  wm 
fonnd  so  beneTolent,  bo  debonair, 
that  anthnrs  of  late  jeare  have 
tboaght  anything  good  ennagb  to 
be  set  before  it.  Bat  they  will  look 
twice   if  it    gets  serionaly  oat  of 


temper.  The  whistle  woijd  work 
miraolei,  even  so  fur  ss  to  set 
theatrical  psralytics  on  their  lege. 
No  donbt  there  ie  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  qnestion.  The  whistle 
msy  become  a  mnrderer.  The 
whistle  kilted  Nonrril;  Just  as  cri- 
ticism killed  the  French  painter 
Groe  and  our  poet  Eeats.  Bnt  Art 
also  has  its  battle-fields.  Must  we 
givB  up  the  stmggle,  for  pity's 
sake  ?  Criticism  and  the  hiss  or 
the  whistle  have,  after  all,  been  the 
ealvation  of  many  others.  Tho 
actors  themselTfe  demand  the 
whistle;  they  would  not  altogether 
lose  tbe  screaming  spur  which  pats 
tbeir  blood  up.  They  will  tell  yon 
that  a  whirtle  or  a  hiss  insures* 
their  sncccas  if  they  are  acting;  well, 
and  forces  them  to  do  better  if  tbey 
are  acting  badly.  The  whistle,  we 
may  be  aranred,  has  never  discoo- 
ragedanybnt  make-helieve  artistG, 
nor  pnt  an  end  to  any  but  badly- 
writteo  pieces. 
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A  PBBACHMENT  OX  OLD  MAIDS. 


SETTLEMENT  and  a  home  are 
the  great  prizes  of  life  to  which 
every  young  lady  is  taught  to  look 
forward.    ISrom  the  nursery  to  her 
first   ball  as  a    young  debutante, 
her  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  husband.    It  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  anxious 
mothers  that  their  daughters  are 
quite  certain   to    marry,  and  the 
daughters  themselves  never  contem- 
plate any    other  possibility.     All 
edacation  is  based  upon  that  sup- 
position and  is  carried  on  ¥rith  re- 
ferenoe    to    it       Worldly-minded 
women  are  on    the  look-out   for 
eligible  'parties'  very  early;  and 
when  any  young  man  specially  com- 
mendable for  wealth  and  position 
makes  his  appearance  in  society  they 
are  not  slow  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance and  invite  him  to  dinners'  and 
balls  and    breakfasts,    hoping    to 
secure  him  for  one  of  their  daughters, 
who  are,  of  course,  charming,  as  all 
women  naturally  are.  The  daughters 
themselves  know  the  rent  roll  of 
every  young  man,  and  receive  him 
accordingly  with  the  deference  that 
is  due  to  wealth.    If  the  mothers  of 
Belgravia  are  sedulous  in  attracting 
to  their  houses  the  rich  and  popular, 
they  expect  their  daughters  to  do 
the  rest  of  the  business,  and  oast 
their  nets  over  the  birds  which  come 
to  them  for  crumbs  of  comfort  The 
whole    afifair    is    conducted   very 
differently  abroad.     On  the  Conti- 
nent young  ladies  are  kept  in  the 
background,  and  are  supposed,  by  a 
magnificent  self-deception,  to  have 
no  eyes  for  young  men.    They  do 
not  initiate  any  conversation,  and 
scarcely  do  more  than  answer  when 
'  they   are   spoken   to.      They  are 
dressed  simply  and  sit  aloof  from 
the  general  company.    If  they  are 
to  marry  at  all  it  is  arranged  for 
them  whom  they  shall  marry  and 
when,  by  their  respective  parents. 
The   parents   of  the   young  lady 
think  that   a  marriage   with    the 
Marquis  de  Yautrien  will  suit  them 
exactly,  as  ho  has  rank  and  she  has 
money.    They  hint,  they    suggest 
the  i)06sibiUty  of  such  a   union; 
they  inquire  whether  it  would  be 


acceptable,  and  after  a  satiafactary 
result  to  their  well-directed  inqui- 
ries,  the  offer  is  formally  made,  and 
Mademoiselle     and     Monsieur    le 
Marquis  aro  engaf^ed  and   in  due 
time  married.      Madame  then  for 
the  fi:sttime  appears  in  society,  free 
to  speak,  to  act,  and  to  think  for  her- 
Felf.    Whether  on  the  (Continent  or 
in  England,  marriage  is  the  point  to 
which  the  thoughts,  wishes,  and 
hopes  of  young  ladies  are  directed 
by  nurses,  governesses,  and  mothers. 
In  schools  for  yoiug  ladies,  this  is 
especially  true,  for  the  confidenbes  of 
schoolgirls  with  each  other  relate, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  some  youth 
who  fills  up  the  vacuum  in  their 
affections.     A  certain  interest  and 
importance  attach  themselves  to  a 
girl  who  is  supposed  to  have  a  love 
story ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
who  is  not  surrounded  by  any  such 
interest  is  held  very  cheap  by  her 
fellows.    No  account  is  taken  of  the 
many  unhappy  marriages  that  exist 
Homes  made  miserable  by  imoon- 
genial  tempers  brought  together  by 
the    indissoluble    marriage    vow; 
hearts  broken  by  harsh  and  nnkind 
tieatment  inflicted  with  the  high 
authority   of  a  husband;    or  all 
household    and  family  duties  neg- 
lected    and    unfulfilled^   and    all 
domestic  peace   expelled    through 
the  caprice  of  a  wayward,  wilful,  and 
selfish    wife,   are   not   taken  into 
account  by  those  who  for  sordid 
or   worldly   motives   hurry    their 
children  into  ill-asForted  marriages. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  matri- 
monial   infelicity    of    which    tbe 
Divorce  Courts  do  not  and  cannot 
take  any  cognizance.    It  is  beyond 
their  sphere,  outside  the  circle  of 
their  operations;  but  it,  neverthe- 
less, exists.    As  a  general  propnei- 
tiou  it  has  been  often  stated  that 
there  is  more  misery  in  the  world 
than  the  world   knows.     This  is 
especially  .true  of  marriage,  and  it 
reminds  us  of  an  absurd  story  which 
was  told  of  a  Roman  Catholic  boy, 
who,  on  being  examined  in  his  Cate- 
chism, replied  to  the  question '  What 
is    Matrimony?'     by   saying,    'A 
ouddle  state  in  which  people  suffer 
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for  a  time  on  aoooont  of  their  sins.' 
His  confosion  between  purgatory 
and  matrimony  well  ejpreeaes  what 
mnst  be  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  who  have  made  a  false 
move  in  what  is  frequently  oalled 
'the  lottery  of  life/  and  have  to 
lament  an  ill-assorted  marriafre, 
which,  if  it  does  not  make  their  life 
a  hell  upon  earth,  has  at  least  oon- 
Terted  it  into  a  purgatory. 

As  the  married  state  is  so  widely 
exalted,  being  set  before  the  minds 
of  all  marriageable  girls  in   this 
legitimate  object  of  their  ambition, 
the  idea  of  being  an  old  maid  has 
become  really  alarming;  andahnost 
every  young  lady  experiences  an  un- 
comfortable  sensation,   which  she 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  describe,  when 
the  possibilify  of  being  an  old  maid 
first  dawns  upon  her  mind.     The 
attributes  which  surround  unmar- 
ried women  of  a  certain  age  are  any- 
thing but  pleasing,  and,  whether 
true  or  &1se,  are  not  calculated  to 
render  the  state  of  single  blessed- 
ness desirable  or  eyen  palatable  to 
one  who  looks  at  it  from  a  distance. 
Acidity,  narrow-mindedness,  a  biting 
tongue,  loTe  of  scandal  and  gossip 
are,  without  much  thought,  indis- 
criminately attributed  to  all  spinsters 
who  have  passed  the  Bubioon.  Dis- 
appointed afiection  is  apt  to  sour  the 
temper;  and  any  one  who  has  been 
rash- enough  to  expend  her  heart's 
best  treasure  either  upon  an  un- 
worthy object  or  without  a  more 
than    reasonable   prospject    of  an' 
equivalent  in  return,  will  probably 
find  herself  before  long  viewing  all 
the   aspecte  of  life  unfiavourably. 
The  shadow  which  has  come  across 
her  path  will  cast  a  shade  over  her 
powers  of  appreciation;  and  people 
and  things,  and  all  that  pertains  to 
life  will  lose  their  brightness,  jost  as 
in  a  fog  the  real  and  relative  pro- 
portion of  what  we  see  is  destroyed 
by  the  medium  through  which  we 
see  it    People  of  sanguine  tempe- 
rament are  said  to  look  through 
coloured  glass,  because  they  invest 
everything  wiUi  the  bright  colours 
of  their  own  imagining;  and  i)eople 
of  a  gloomy,  discontented  spirit  cTis- 
tort  all  that  they  look  upon  and 
create  for  themselves  miseries  which 
have  no  real  existence  beyond  their 


own  minds.  A  life,  however  fall  of 
hope  and  promise  in  the  beginning 
that  ends  in  disappointment  and 
fidlure,  will  infallibly  poduoe  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  unless  tnere  are  some 
very  strong  and  active  counteracting 
influences  at  work.  But  there  is  no 
greater  mistake  tha|i  to  affirm  either 
that  matrimony  is  the  universal 
vocation  of  women,  or  that  a  sour 
temper  and  a  discontented  spirit  are 
inseparable  from  the  condition  of  old 
maids. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  more  the  affections  are  called  out 
and  exercised  on  worthy  objects  the 
more  generous  and   laige-hearted 
people  become.     Like  everything 
else,  good   qualities   increase  and 
acquire  strength  bjr  use.    It  is  only 
when  they  ore,  as  it  were,  lioarded 
that  they  contract  and   dwindle. 
Men  who  are  not  accustomed  to  do 
kind  and    generous    acte   become 
more  and  more  disinclined  to  do 
them.    They  who  are  niggards  of 
their  love,  or  who  have  but  few  op- 
portunities of  exhibiting  it,  become 
more  and  more  chary  of  doing  kind- 
nesses, and  their  £EM)ulfy  of  loving 
diminishes.      The    married    have 
certainly  this  advantage  over  the 
unmarried,  that  the  sphere  of  their 
affections  is  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  variety  of  intereste  and  the  . 
greater  opportunities  which  demand 
the  exercise  of  their  afEection&    A 
husband   and   a  large   funily   of 
children  develop  the  sympathies  and 
call  out  faculties  of  whicn  the  .pos- 
sessors were  scarcely  oonsdoqs  till 
there  was   some  scope   for  their 
operations.     It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  as  the  poor  know  how  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  poor,  so  they  whose 
power  of  loving  is  called  most  into 
requisition  find  that,  like  the  widow's 
oil  and    meal,  the    supply    more 
than  keeps  pace  with  the  demand. 
There  are  also  many  reasons  why 
we  mi^ht  naturally  expect  to  find 
old  maids  less  capable  of  an  expen- 
diture of  their   affections,      with 
fewer  opportunities  at  hand,  reverses 
or  disappointment  tend  to  contract 
the  impulses  of  the  heart*;  and  unless 
they  are  on  their  guard,  there  is 
great  danger  of  their  affections  be- 
coming narrowed  to  the  ^mall  horizon 
by  which  they  are  drcnmscribed. 
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Belt,  if  left  to  itself,  fioon  ftbeoarbs  all 
oar  facilities,  and  people  who  feed 
on  their  own  hearts  grow  indifEerent 
to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others. 
Thereiiaare  nnmarried    women  are 
often   occupied    with    their    own 
maladies,  their  own  petty  trials;  and 
eyen  their  oats^^  because  they  belong 
to  tiiemselves,  absorb  their  interests 
to  a  degree  which  becomes  absurd, 
eTon  if  it  is  not  absolutely  wrong. 
The  spitefalness  of  an  old  maid  has ' 
become  quite  a  proverb,  because  her 
own    disappointment    makes    her 
enyious  of  the  sucoess  of  others,  and 
she  is  as  quick  in  detecting  flaws  as 
she  is  open-mouthed  in  proclaiming 
them.    The  domestic  and  daily  life 
of  her  neighbours  supplies  her  with 
food  for  gossip,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  apecialitS  of  an  old  maid.   It  has 
been  humorously  affirmed  that  the 
Kilkenny  cats  are  a  fitting  type  of 
all  spinsters  of  a  certain  age,  and 
that  a  contest  between  them  affords 
as  much  sport  as  the  greatest  lover 
of  mischief  can  desire.    There  is, 
howeyer,  one  peculiarity  about  them, 
which  has  always  struck  us  as  most 
Famarkabla  After  they  have  passed 
the  Bubicon  of  a  certain  age  they 
consider  themselves  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing, ex  cathedra  as  it  were, 
npcMQ  a  host  of  subjects  connected 
with  children  and   their  entrance 
into  life  with  a  precision  and  fulness 
that  would  seem  to  belong  only  to 
married    women.     But  so  it  is — 
whether  they  consider  that  riper 
years  entitle  them  to  dogmatize  on 
subjects  of  which  we,  in  all  charity, 
hope  they  have  not  had  any  practi- 
cal experience,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
ssy.    We  only  remark  upon  the  fact 
en  passant,   and  express  our  asto- 
ntsbment  that  it  should  be  so. 

Admitting  the  justice,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  the  complaint  that  is 
made  against  old  maids,  and  not 
denying  that  some  amongst  them 
are  conspicuous  for  their  mauvaise 
langue^  we  maintain  that  they  have 
not  the  monopoly  of  it,  but  that 
married  women  have  before  now 
acquired  a  reputation  for  unequalled 
skill  in  backbiting  and  spitefuluess 
agsinst  their  fellows.  We  maintain 
also  that,  while  admitting  the  evil 
tendency  of  everything  that  con- 
tracts the  affections,  some  of  the 


plaasaatest,  most  agreeable  penons 
we  have  knowii«  we  have  found  in 
the  condeoDUDed  ranks  of  old  maids. 
We  said  that  it  required  some  Strang 
counteracting  influences  to  neutn- 
lize  the  consequences  of  a  life  dis- 
appointed of  what  may  be  said  to  be 
its  legitimate  aims;  but  when  these 
influences  are  in  full  aod  unfettered 
operation,  the  result  is  that  they 
produce  refinement  and  an  elevaticBi 
of  character  which  is  rarely  fbund 
elsewhere.     The  discipline  of  life 
tnen  us  all,  whatever  our  condition 
may  be.    They  who  fret  and  strive 
and  fight  against  their  triala  expend 
their  strength  uselessly;  but  they 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  accept  and 
make  the  best  of  them  find  a  grace 
and  a  straigth  which  more  than 
compensate  for  whatever  eofiedng 
and    weariness    accompanies    the 
search  after  the  sweetness  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  even  the  bitterest 
cup.     The  old  maid  who  has  ac- 
cepted her  lot  without  repining— 
who   cultivates  her   intellect  and 
stores  her  mind — who  enlarges  her 
charity    by   making   the   trials  of 
others  in  some  measure  her  own— 
who  sees  that  there  lies  before  her  a 
large  sphere  of  usefulnees  which 
she   can   pursue   undistracted.  by 
domestic  and  family  cares,  is  a  source 
of  blessing  to  herself  and   others. 
Her   presence    is    always    hailed 
because  of  its  healing  influence. 
She  can  allay  dissensions,  knowing 
how  to  speak  the '  soft  answer  that 
tumeth  away  wrath.'      Ajb  in  the 
still  moonlight  the  outer  world  loses 
whatever  it  may  have  of  havshness, 
and  all  things  are  mellowed  beneath 
its  rays,  so  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  has  learnt  les8ons  of  patience, 
resignation,  and  umselfishness,  the 
world's  irregularities  are  toned  down 
and  softened,  and  the  tumult  even 
of  undisciplined  hearts  is  stilled. 

It  belongs  to  goodness  to  make 
itself  felt  even  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  human  heart;  and  the  presence 
among  us  of  one  who  teaches,  by  the 
yery  force  of  her  own  excellence, 
without  any  desire  io  teach,  has  a 
beneficial  influence.  She  ia  like  the 
good  angel  that  calmed  the  troubled 
waters. 

Such  instances  of  spinsterhood  are 
not  rare,  and  luippily  for  us  it  iias 
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been  our  good  fortune  to  know 
eona.  As  va  hare  no  reason  tasnp- 
poM  thftt  we  ara  priTilaKed  beyond 
otheiB,  we  may  Mifely  infer  tbst 
OUT  i«adera  will  bo  Able  to  en- 
dorae  what  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
aEBrm — that  some  of  the  nMnt  de- 
lightfnl  momenta  of  onr  Irros  have 
been  spent  in  the  eoeiety  of  old 
maids,  whose  well-cultivated  minds. 

Sowers  of  appreciation,  and  &bnn- 
ant  chanty  lure  secnied  for  them 
the  esteem  of  alt  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  theii  aoqnaintaiicQ.  In 
proportion  to  their  triumphing  over 
difflcnlties  and  oTsrcoming  preju- 


dices, tfaey  attain  an  ezcellenco 
superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  mn 
of  married  W(»nen;  and  as  yrars 
mellow  the  feelings  and  afTcclions, 
and  time  softens  the  asperities  of 
life,  the;  who  hare  themselves' well 
in  hand  are  able  to  estimate  all 
pasoDg  cirenmBtaiiees  at  their  real 
v^na;  for,Bflerall,the truefccrotof 
a  happy  life  lies  in  the  knowledge 
how  to  meet  events  as  they  occnr 
without  being  nnduly  mfBod  by 
■ny. 

'It la  tbemynd  Out  nululh  ^joA  orlH;^ 
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WITH  A  EOSB  IN  HER  HAIB. 

MY  own,  it  IS  time  you  were  coming, 
For  the  ball-room  is  flooded  with  light. 
And  the  leader  impatiently  humming 

The  'valse  they  begin  with  to-night ! 
But  the  music,  the  flowers,  and  the  lustre 

Lack  completeness  when  you  are  not  there. 
So  hasten  to  jom  Beauty's  muster 

With  a  rose  in  your  hair. 

'Twas  thus  I  first  saw  you,  my  own  one ! 

As  adown  the  long  terrace  you  paced, 
You  had  plucked  the  white  rose — a  full-blown  one — 

Which  amid  your  dark  tresses  was  placed. 
Then  my  heart  blossomed  forth  like  the  flower, 

To  see  you  so  young  and  so  fiur, 
As  you  stood  in  the  shade  of  the  tower 

With  a  rose  in  your  hair. 

And  for  aye,  since  that  moment  enchanted, 

My  life,  both  in  sun  and  in  storm, 
In  sorrow  and  joy,  has  been  haunted 

By  an  angel  in  feminine  form. 
Yet  I  can't — ^though  'tis  constantly  nigh  me^ 

Describe  all  its  loveliness  rare ; 
But  I  know  this—it  always  floats  by  me 

With  a  rose  in  its  hair. 

And  then  you  remember — (come  nearer, 

A  word  in  that  ear— like  a  shell !) — 
When  you  whispered  me  none  could  be  dearer 

Than  one — but  his  name  Til  not  tell. 
Ah !  your  hair ! — of  its  flower  who  bereft  it  ? 

For  you  had  none,  I  yow  and  declare, 
On  regaining  the  Hall ;  though  you  left  it 

With  a  rose  in  your  hair. 

But  why  waste  we  moments  of  pleasure  ? 

Hark !  the  music  invites  us  above : 
Soon  our  feet  shall  beat  time  to  the  measure. 

As  our  hearts  beat  the  measure  of  love. 
Come,  queen  of  the  poet's  rich  fancies— 
'  My  queen,  with  whom  none  may  compare, 
Come  and  glide  in  your  grace  through  the  dances 

With  a  rose  in  your  hair. 

H, 
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POPPIES  IN  THE  OOBN; 

OR,  GLAD  HOURS  IN  THE  GRAVE  YEARS.— No.  XIV. 
Bt  TBI  AUTEOB  OF  '  ThK  HaBVBR  01'  A  QUDET  ESS,'  &0. 


BSOBSATION  OENSBALLT. 


I  HAVE  by  no  means  gatheied 
into  my  handful  all  or  nearly 
sU  the  possible  poppies  that  dot 
the  sober  com  of  life.  Bat  I  re- 
member that  I  came  ont  only  to 
gather  a  handful ;  and  not  with  the 
intention  of  stripping  the  field. 
And  it  seems  to  be  about  time  that 
the  handful  was  tied  up.  Here  they 
ore,  then,  the  gay  flowers:  some 
big  and  some  smaller :  some  wide* 
spread  and  others  hardly  smoothed 
out  from  their  crumpling  in  the 
green  case  of  the  bud :  some  with  a 
oentre  of  jet,  and  some  with  scarce 
any  set  off  to  their  gay  scarlet; 
some  standing  up  pert  and  saucy, 
and  some  pulling  sideways,  with 
tears  of  rain  upon  their  bent  heads: 
various,  but  all  of  the  poppy  fitmily, 
and  gathered  into  one  vivid  bunch. 
Ah,  may  be  they  were  better,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  among  other 
growth ;  and  a  certain  sameness  in 
tiie  colour  may  be  wearisome  to  the 
eye ;  besides,  who  would  care  to  set 
a  handful  of  poppies  in  the  vase 
in  her  room?  Poor  flowers  1  they 
have  their  appropriate  place  on  the 
dry  summer- bank,  and  just  studding 
the  corn-ranks  here  and  there ;  but 
you  smile  at  the  innocence  that 
\rould  offer  them  to  you  as  a 
nosegay.  A  bunch  of  snowdrops, 
primroses,  or  violets— this  would  be 
well ;  a  bunch  of  lilies  or  choicest 
roses,  even  better,  some  might  think. 
But  a  bunch  of  flaunting  useless 
poppies:— of  course  you  take  them, 
rather  than  hurt  the  kind  meaning 
that  gathered  them  for  you ; — but, 
once  faiily  out  of  sight  of  the  well- 
intentioned  giver,  you  do  not  care  to 
carry  them  far :  you  cast  them  slyly 
over  that  hedgerow :  there  they  may 
lie  and  wither  quickly  in  the  glare, 
or  slowly  in  the  shade.  Let  who 
will  pick  them  up.  At  any  rate 
you  think  no  more  of  them. 
•  Tet  some  might  care  to  pick  them 
up,  and  pot  them  in  water,  if  per- 
voL.  xvn. — Na  ci. 


haps  their  limp  languor  may  revive 
into  crisp  life  again.  Some,  who 
are  out  of  the  way  of  fields  where 
poppies  grow:  some,  whose  lot  is 
cast  amid  row  after  row,  for  miles, 
of  brick  or  plaster  houses,  and  acres 
of  baking  pavement:  some,  thus 
droumstanced,  might,  had  they  the 
chance,  even  pick  up  your  slighted 
posy,  and  make  much  of  it,  and 
cherish  it  as  a  precious  thing. 

Even  thus,  let  me  be  bold  to  hope, 
iMs  slight  ephemeral  record  of  glad 
hours  that  now  and  then  studded 
the  more  sedate  growth  of  life,  may 
find  a  welcome  here  and  there, 
where  glad  hours  are  now  scarce 
and  few  and  fiir  between,  and  dull 
days  of  monotonous  work  the 
scarcely  broken  rule  of  life.  A 
bunch  of  poppies,  with  now  and 
then  an  ear  of  com  plucked  together 
with  the  scarlet  flower  that  grew  so 
close  to  it  that  one  was  uncon- 
sciously gathered  with  the  other:  a 
gay  posy,  with  here  and  there,  as  a 
relief,  the  sober  green  of  a  graver 
thought  serving  as  a  useful  foil  to 
the  blaze  and  laugh  of  colour.  And 
if,  in  this  last  of  the  handful,  if  in 
this  tying  up  the  bunch,  I  should 
of  choice  rather  select  the  quiet 
tints  than  the  gay, — why,  you  know 
that  dark  evergreen  ivy  and  cool 
fern-fronds  come  in  well  at  the  last 
to  make  a  frame  out  of  which  the 
vivid  hues  may  bum. 

But  in  truth  I  am  not  now  going 
to  seek  for  any  particular  speci- 
mens of  recreative  enjoyment.  I  am 
rather  about  to  take  the  whole 
genus,  generally;  and  converse 
about  that. 

There  is  something  to  be  said 
about  the  word  itself,  Becreation, 
something  suggestive  in  the  consi- 
deration of  its  etymology.  For  from 
this  we  get  the  best  definition  of 
what  the  thing  itself  is.  And  in 
trath  this  is  a  matter  not  really  so 
well  and  universally  understood  as 
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at  first  thought  it  might  appear  to 
be.  Come,  let  me  ask  the  reader — 
How  would  you  explain  the  word  ? 
What  would  be  your  definition  of 
Hecreation  f  I  will  show  presently 
why  I  think  that,  practically,  at 
least,  there  are  many  who  would 
give,  or  rather,  who  do  gi?e,  a  wrong 
and  incorrect  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, '  What  is  Recraation  T 

We  have,  I  repeat,  the  meaning 
of  the  woid  given  in  its  very  etymo- 
logy. As  lidaxation  plainly  tells 
of  the  'neo  semper  arcum  tendit 
ApoUo* — the  lettmg a struDg  mind 
free  from  strain  and  tension ;  so 
Recreation  is  the  restoring  of  that 
part  of  cor  being  which  is  oon- 
stantly  being  ground  away  by  tlie 
ceaseless  wear  and  tear  of  life. 
Streogth  and  energy,  tone  and 
spiiit,— these  are  renewed  and  re- 
stored to  us  by  a  healthful  and 
enjoyable  change  of  employment. 
We  are  then,  in  a  measure,  recre" 
<UhI  ;  we  start  fresh  in  the  business 
of  life,  with  a  replenished  balanoo 
at  our  banker's. 

A.  healthful  and  enjoyable  change 
of  employment :  thus  I  would  define 
rHoreation.  And  therefore  I  can 
hardly  inelnde  sleep  in  my  defini- 
tion. And  yet  how  we  are  indeed 
recreated  in  sleep ! 

*  The  Innocent  8l<*ep ; 
Ble^  tbat  knit*  up  tbe  ravelled  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  Ufe ;  sore  laboiir'Hbitb ; 
Ualm  of  hurt  nilDd:i;    great  ^ainre's  second 

course ; 
Chief  Doorisher  in  \\W&  feast.' 

And  another  poet  calls  it,  as  pro- 
bably we  all  know, 

•Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  I* 

Indoed  which  of  ns  but  will  en- 
dorse the  opinion  as  to  the  delight- 
fulness,  after  a  day  of  weary  brain 
und  body  work,  of  nestling  down 
into  the  inviting  bed,  and  dosing 
the  '  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes/ 
waiting  then,  just  a  brief  couRcious 
while,  for  that  refreshing  balm  to 
settle  upon  them.  For  thorough 
enjoyment  of  this,  you  must  have 
retired  in  good  time  at  niglit,  and 
be  able  thus  to  look  forward  to  a 
tract  of  fsAt  broad  hours  of  sltep. 
You  miss  the  satisfaction  of  the 
feeling,  however  you  are  still  more 
appreciative  of  the  delightsomeoess 


of  bed,  if  yon  have  crawled  into  it 
at  two  or  three  in  the  morning, 
after  your  task  of  writing  (neoes- 
■ary  to  be  sent  off  on  the  morrow) 
is  wearily  completed.  For  yon  feel 
that  you  have,  nntil  seven  o'cl^ick, 
only  a  meagre  four  hours'  space  for 
indulgence  of  fatigpie  which  eight 
would  scarcely  rectify.  So  you  are 
like  the  man  who  oomes  in  from  a 
walk  fuhously  hungiy,  and  has  pet- 
force  to  content  him  with  one  xery 
gmall  mntton-cfaop.  He  keenly  ^p- 
predates  it,  no  doubt ;  but  he  kno«8^ 
at  the  outset,  that  it  will  but  wbet 
his  appetite  for  more.  But,  with  a 
long  night  before  yon,  you  cuddle 
under  the  dothes,  and  hug  the  eon- 
ficious  delight  (rf  feeling  nuooik- 
ficioosnesB  gathering  over  yon : — 

'  or  all  tbe  tboogbU  of  Ood  that  are 
Dome  inward  uuto  souls  afar. 
Along  the  I'Mlmi&t's  musk  dcep^ 
Now  tell  me  ff  thut  any  {s 
T?m  gift  or  grace  rarpasaing  this — 
"HegixdhBubdvMdat^f'" 

Nevertheless  this  restoring  power 
will  not  fall  in  with  my  present  idea 
of  recreation.  Still,  while  we  were 
considering  the  etymology  of  tbe 
word,  we  could  hardly  altogether 
exclude  this  process  of  winding  ns 
up  when  we  totter,  and  casting  ns, 
fresh  and  steady,  spinning  back 
into  Life's  ring  on  the  morrow. 

You  see,  I  describe  Recreation  as 
being  a  healthful  and  enjoyable 
change  of  employment  For  idltntss 
is  not  recreation.  '  All  work  and  ao 
play,'  it  is  pretty  generally  held,  at 
least  in  theory,  result  in  anything 
but  the  brightne»3  of  the  intdlect 
submitted  to  the  process.  But  here» 
and  elsewhere,  the  thing  is,  to  find 
the  mean  between  extremes.  Far 
aU  play  atid  fio  work  lead  neither  to 
usefulness  nor  to  happiness  in  the 
experience  of  those  who  try  Mis 
recipe,  wearied  with  tho  otlmr.  Far 
more  wearisome  than  hard  work 
does  the  utter  absence  of  work  soon 
become.  Look  at  the  languid, 
bored,  boneless  stote  into  which 
some  of  tbe  Dundreary  class  are 
brought  by  the  disastrous  condition 
of  not  being  compelled  to  do  that 
honest  manly  work  which  they  have 
not  stamina  enough  in  them  to  do 
of  free  choice,  and  without  c(Hnpui- 
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sion.  Oh !  the  talk  of '  killiog  time/ 
and  of '  not  knowing  what  to  do' — 
what  would  not  some  meD|  with  the 
parpi)86  of  manhood  in  them,  giro 
for 'a  few  of  those  hoars  frittered, 
not  aet  oat  to  intereat,  hours  of 
contemptible  fretting  inaction,  that 
might  haye  been  deyoted  to  happy, 
manly  work!  Tell  not  me  that 
mauhood  is  latent  in  these  simper- 
ing pseudo-idiots;  and  that  occa- 
sion can  call  ont  a  spark  from 
which,  forsooth,  they  shall,  with  an 
air  deprecatory  of  having  once  been 
betrayed  into  manliness,  sink  back 
into  their  smouldering  life  of  on- 
xeality ,  artificiality,affeotation  again ; 
— ^tell  me  not  ihii  as  a  paUiatire. 
That  they  have  good  staff  in  them, 
and  take  a  pride  and  pleasure  in 
graduating  in  the  school  of  insipi- 
dity and  unreality,  is,  to  my  mind, 
more  to  their  condemnation  than  to 
their  praise.  '  I  write  unto  you, 
young  men,  because  ye  are  strong ;' 
— thus  spoke  a  bzave,  loving  man's 
heitft  some  centuries  ago.  Ahl  if 
that  were  the  gpround  of  his  writing, 
he  might  have  been  spared  the 
jabour  of  an  cfHstle  now. 

Honest  and  thorough  work:  you 
cannot  change  your  employment 
pleasnrably  if  you  have  no  employ- 
ment at  all:  you  cannot  recreate 
mind  and  body  if  neither  have  wear 
and  tear;  or  if  the  very  so  called 
recreation  is  the  chief  wear  and  tear 
they  have.  And  that  this  is  so, 
sometimes,  will  be  presently  shown. 
I  like  to  see  a  nLks  earnest  in  what- 
ever he  is  about.  I  like  to  see  him  go 
about  his  work  in  a  thorough  way : 
and  I  like  to  ftce  him  really  eager, 
sincere,  about  his  play.  Not  masking 
the  honest  interest  which  he  ought 
to  feel  in  anything  that  is  worth  the 
doing :  not  going  about  with  a  lan- 
guid simpering  pretence  of  being 
dragged  into  an  exertion,  whereas  he 
would  rather  be  lolling  and  lounging 
about,  a  caref utly-renderad  and  near 
imitation  of  the  idiot— this  being, 
it  would  appear,  indeed,  the  ideal  of 
his  imitation.  Excited,  alert,  I 
would  have  him ;  rather  too  much  in 
earnest  about  the  employment  of 
the  moment  than  not  enough  in 
earnest  about  it;  flushed  cheeks, 
hair  tossed  off  the  brow,  as  he 
eagerly  argues  about  (even  such 


a  trifle  as)  this  stroke  in  croquet,  or 
this  ephemeral  question  of  the  day. 
I  would  rather  he  kept  his  temper, 
on  every  ground.  I  think  no  game 
can  possibly  be  worth  the  loss  of 
good  humour.  But,  of  the  two,  I 
own  to  a  pref»ence  for  honest  excess 
of  vehemence,  over  what,  at  least  at 
flist,  is  an  inMncere  and  assumed 
over-apathy.  I  hate  the  folly  of  a 
man  who  has  carefully  boned  him- 
self into  a  limp,  inane,  charioterless 
neitber-man-nor-woman.  The  hsp, 
the  stare,  the  eye-glass,  the  drawl : 
— Oh,  to  do  fajm  the  kindness  of 
taking  him  by  the  coat-coUar  aiMl 
shaking  him  into  reality,  into  nata- 
lalness,  for  but  one  brief  halfh^ur! 

If  you. are  in  an  idiot  as>lam  you 
know  what  to  expect  Bnt,  in 
society,  to  see  young  fellows  with 
capacities  of  energy  and  etarengtti 
taking  abftolute  pains  to  appear  as 
thoQfdi  bom  fools :  this  is,  I  own, 
aggravating  to  me  to  the  last  degree. 
I  wish  some  one  of  those  of  whom  I 
am  thinking  may  happen  upon  this 
page,  and  set  himself  to  use  for  one 
half-hour  the  faculties  he  is  surren- 
dering, and  ask  himself  whether  he 
thinks  heiR  making  life,  this  brief,  pro- 
bationary life,  that  noble  thiog  which 
his  inmost  heart  must  be  aware  it 
is,  or  might  become.  And  let  him 
cast  about  for  some  honest  employ- 
ment in  which  a  man  may  heartily 
put  out  the  powers  with  which  God 
has  nobly  endowed  htm.  Oh,  there  is 
work  to  be  done,  in  this  world,  for 
as  all,  if  we  will  look  for  it,  or  even 
wait  for  it,  with  an  honest  view 
towards  it  It  is  a  noble  8ight  to 
see  a  young  fellow  putting  out  the 
strength  which  Qod  has  given  him, 
towards  some  worthy  end.  It  is  a 
pitiable  sight  to  see  him  using  his 
eneigies  in  the  effort  to  become 
uneneigetic,  using  his  wit  in  the  en- 
deavour to  appear  a  fool,  using  his 
strength  in  emulating  helplessness 
and  weaknee& 

You  must,  therefore,  if  you  would 
know  the  meaning  of  recreation, 
know  also  the  meaning  of  work. 
Ton  must  earn  before  you  spend. 
Beoreation  must  not  be  the  business, 
but  the  leisure  of  life.  It  must  be 
the  poppy  merely  amid  the  com. 
We  cannot  have  recreation  without 
some  exhaustion.    ^We  must  have 
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lost  flomethiog  bj  fnotkm,  faefofe 
we  can  leqniie  to  be  recreated  at 
aU. 

So  we  quite  dJamin  the  abaeooe 
of  earnest  employmeDt  from  our  idea 
of  Becraation.  i>oiDg  nothing  ia  the 
baidoBt  of  haid  woric :  and  under 
aach  a  legimen  the  mnaeles  and  Hie 
brain  become  flaodd  and  flabt^^the 
temper  toaoby  and  irritable^and  the 
whole  man  altogether  unhinged.  It 
is  said  that,  to  insure  his  gooda 
against  future  depredation8»a  psstrj- 
oook  will  sometimes  gire  unlimited 
license  to  the  boy  whom  he  has 
taken  into  his  shop :  a  day  or  two 
will  sicken  him.  80  with  an  aotJTe- 
minded  man  doomed  or  prinleged 
to  be  idle.  After  being  left  for  a 
whole  year  with  nothing  to  do,  I 
fancy  he  would  find  recreation  in  a 
good  turn  on  the  treadmill. 

Often  has  it  been  noticed,  in  books 
and  in  real  life  too,  how  natural  a 
mistake,  but  also  how  great  mistake 
is  that  of  the  bu«y  man,  who  through 
a  life  of  close  over-work,  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  may  give 
up  business,  and  retire  upon  a  period 
of  unlimited  leisure.  But  I  have 
touched  on  this  before.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  again  how  com- 
plete is  his  mistake,  and  how,  un- 
willingly it  may  be,and  by  compelled 
degrees,  he  discoyers  that  it  is  too 
late  for  him  to  form  new  tastes,  to 
seek  new  employment  That  doing 
nothing  iB,  to  the  energetic  mind,  no 
rest  at  all,  fur  less  recreation ;  and 
that  that  to  which  he  ImuI  looked 
forward  all  his  life  as  the  goal 
towards  which  his  work  tooded,  was, 
in  reality,  far  more  wearying  than 
eyen  those  years  of  incessant  oyer- 
work  had  been. 

But  grayer  nustakes  than  that 
JQst  noticed  are  oommitted  through 
the  not  rightly  understanding  this 
truth :  that  not  absence  of  occupation, 
but  congenial,  continual,  ei^yed 
occupation,  is  that  which  is  our  real 
recreation  after  toll.  And  so,  in  the 
secret  hearts  of  many  who  haye 
been  imperfectly  or  mistakenly  in- 
structed,--or  not  instructed  at  cJl, 
maybe,— an  acknowledged  distaste 
is  latent  with  regard  to  the  prospect 
of  that  truest  deepest  recreation; 
that  recreation  in  the  fullest  and 
most  profound  sense  of  the  word 


which  lies  (for  thoas  who  Isbonr 
faithfully)  at  the  end  of  this  lifio 
which  tires  us  all  out  sa  An  eod- 
less  inactiyity ;  this  is  more  or  lea 
the  idea;  all  men's  yaried  eoatfim 
and  powers  oi  thought,  and  m jriad 
branchings  of  action,  merged  in  the 
ooasoloBS  and  unbroken  aingmg  of 
hymnal  Beally  this  idea,  more  or 
less  hasy,  u  one  lurking,  I  beliefs, 
scarce  detected  or  sifted,  in  the 
minds  of  many  petmle.  Oan  we 
wonder  that  the  idea  of  Heayen,  thin 
represented,  becomes  a  dresiy,  la 
uninyiting  thought,  to  the  esger 
mind  of  the  yoong,  fall  as  this  is  of 
life,  actiyity,  and  work?  Bat  a 
little  thought  would  detect  the 
mistska  Our  notions  shall  pruae 
our  Maker,  not  our  yoioes  only,  all 
our  other  powers  being  left  to  stag- 
nate. It  is  true  that  Eternity  shall 
be  the  singing  of  His  praises;  hot 
the  song  shall  oome,  not  from  oar 
lips  only,  but  from  our  liyes.  80  the 
brook  singsas  it  rushes  fortii  towater 
the  yalley,  but  is  silent  if  it  lies  stag- 
nant in  the  pool.  So  the  stars  praise 
Him  in  their  ordered  courses ;  so  day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech,  uid  night 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge ;  snd 
though  there  is  neither  speech  nor 
language,  yet  their  yoice  is  uniyer- 
sally  heard. 

Well,  as  I  said  jost  now  must 
sometimes  be  the  case,  I  ooukl  not 
help  picking  this  ear  of  com;  it 
grew  80  close  to  a  poppy. 

Properly  to  understand  the  troe 
object  of  recreation  would  greatly 
assist  in  g^ding  us  to  a  wise  selec- 
tion in  our  search  for  it.  Tou  can 
make  a  blaze,  no  doubt,  by  putting 
the  end  of  a  candle,  or  a  drench  of 
paraffin  on  the  sinking  fire.  But 
what  it  really  wanted  was/res&/fie{. 
The  enliyening  process  to  which  you 
resorted  was  an  illusory  one.  The 
sudden  blaze  soon  dies  down,  and 
behold  1  the  fire  has  sunk  lower  than 
before. 

Now  I  would  show  by  this  iUos- 
tration,  that  many  of  the  amusements 
of  Society  are  not  reereoUion.  They 
are,  in  short,  the  serious  work  of  life 
with  many.  The  round  of  balls, 
parties,  theatres:  the  gay  'life  of 
Society,' — there  may  be  at  first  an 
excitement  about  it  which  makes 
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the  life  d«lightftil.  Jtigt  as  it  is 
with  the  dronkard^  at  first  there  are 
in  his  porsait  fasoinatbns  which 
lead  him  on.  Bnt  it  is  with  him  as 
with  the  life  of  frivolity ;  eyen  when 
the  eiyoyment  has  died  oat,  there  is 
a  necessity  to  go  on.  And  just  as 
he  did  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
drink  with  the  view  merely  of  being 
refreshed,  recroited,  so  it  is  in  what 
I  call  the  dram-drinking  of  Society. 
Not  recreation,  bnt  excitement,  was 
the  thing  songht:  it  was  not  tliirst, 
bnt  craving,  which  bad  to  be  ap- 
pealed. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  before 
long  the  very  amusements  rather 
tire  than  refresh?  What  wonder 
that,  cnp  after  cap  cloying  the 
sated  palate,  the  stimulating  power 
most  oe  heightened  with  hot  spice 
of  vicious  pleasure,  until  even  this 
also  becomes  tame,  and  that  weary, 
bored  condition  is  reached,  that  pre- 
mature old  age,  with  neither  its  ho- 
nour nor  its  toil,  which  we  may  per- 
ceive in  young heartsandyoangfaces 
that  have  thus  had  perpetual  stimu- 
lant in  the  place  of  daily  bread? 
What  wonder  that  to  us,  in  our 
quieter  life,  whose  anxieties  even  are 
nealthfal,  whose  work  is  steady  and 
play,  if  rare,  yet  even  therefore  the 
more  intensely  enjoyed, — what 
wonder  that  to  us,  outside  the  circle 
of  that  earnest  and  wearying  frivo- 
lity, there  should  ooze  out,  from 
time  to  time,  dark  hints  of  a  wither- 
ing blight  gaining  ground  among 
the  fair  new  flowers  that  are  brought 
up  in  that  unnatural  and  forced 
heat?  Whispers  of  an  ever-growing 
laxity  of  morals ;  of  innuendo  per- 
mitted or  not  snppressed  by  even 
fedr  listeners;  of  evil  taken  for 
granted  and  treated  as  a  thing 
allowed  by  tacit  consent,  and  that 
has  become  matter  of  course?  If 
the  life  of  idleness  tires,  the  life  busy 
only  in  frivolities  becomes  such  a 
weight  upon  the  hands  as  to  be  ere 
long,  almost  an  intolerable  burden. 

Many  of  theamusementsof  Society^ 
then,  are  not  Becreation,  but  most 
fatigoing,  distressing  toil.  For  you 
most  note  that  the  limguor,  the  lassi- 
tude, the  ennui,  the  weary-o*-the- 
world  look  and  language  which  is 
not  unbmiliar  to  those  who  mix, 
even  occasionally,  in  fashionable  life. 


are  not  the  result  of  excess  of  work, 
but  of  excess  of  (if  we  must  call  it 
so)  play. 

And  besides  that  such  a  life,  as  a 
whole,  is  of  all  the  most  wearisome, 
we  have  further  to  consider  more 
particularly  the  intensely  fatiguing 
nature  of  many  of  the  employments 
(for  recreations  we  may  not  miscall 
them)  of  the  gay  world.  Once  and 
away  to  dip  somewhat  deep  into  the 
night  hours  at  some  merry  evening 
party;  this  might  do  little  more 
harm  than  to  set  the  brain  spinning 
beyond  the  control  of  much  quiet 
recollected  thought  before  the 
wearied  limbs  and  excited  mind 
sought  the  welcome  bed.  Add  to 
this  the  diance  of  somewhat  later 
hours  in  tiie  morning;  and  then  let 
us  say  that,  for  the  mere  now  and 
then  of  life,  the  censor  might  seem 
over  grave  who  should  too  uncom- 
promisingly censure  the  venial  ex« 
oeption  to  what  would  be  blameable 
as  a  rule. 

Bntcontinue  this  m'ght  afternight, 
— theatre,  ball,  party,— making  i 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and  only 
consider  the  severe  toO  of  it:  the  wear 
and  tear  to  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
Nay,  look  experimentally  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  life  to  which  I  have 
alluded;  and  consider  whether 
li&tigue  and  languor  of  body,  intense 
depression  of  spirits,  and  a  very 
searing  of  soul,  are  not  the  at  least 
frequent  results  of  it  ? 

Becreation,  then,  must  be  had, 
but  it  is  not  the  chief  object  of  life : 
if  made  so,  it  ceases,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  to  be  recreation. 
The  object  of  it,  the  very  condition 
of  its  being,  is  that  it  should  follow 
work  and  precede  work.  Hear  the 
wise  Poet-Divine:  'Let  not  your 
recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of 
your  time ;  but  choose  such  which 
are  healthful,  short,  transient,  recre- 
ative, and  apt  to  refresh  you :  but  at 
no  hand  dwell  upon  them,  or  make 
them  your  great  employment:  for 
he  that  spends  all  his  time  in  sports, 
and  calls  it  recreation,  is  like  him 
whose  garment  is  all  made  of  fringes 
and  his  meat  nothing  but  sauces ; 
they  are  healthless,  chargeable,  and 
useles&'  '  It  is  lawful  to  relax  and 
unbend  our  bow,  but  not  to  suffer  it 
to  be  unready  or  unstrung.' 
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I  remember  feeliog  much  inolined 
to  moralize  over  a  Batterfly  dying 
in  my  Church  in  the  winter  time. 
Nay,  you  will  remind  me  that 
simile  is  sarely  worn  oat  long  ago. 
There  have  been  too  many  morals 
drawn  from  butterflies,  bees,  and 
ants,  to  render  any  farther  snob  nse 
of  them  endurabJa  Say  yon  so? 
NeTertheless  I  will  e*en  have  my  say 
aboat  the  simple,  common  incident 
I  shall  probably,  jroa  know,  say  it 
in  something  of  different  words  from 
those  of  my  predecessors. 

I  wa9,  then,  passing,  I  think,  from 
the  reading-desk  to  the  pulpit;  and, 
OS  I  ascended  the  stone  stairs,  I  was 
oanght  by  what  stru'^k  me  jnst  then 
as  a  somewhat  pathetic  sight  A 
once  rich*hned,  vivid- barred  Ata- 
lanta  butterfly,  feebly  fluttering  to 
orawl  np  the  dim  panes,  and  (ailing 
back  helplessly  to  die  on  the  dusty 
ledge  of  the  window.  The  rich  or 
glowing  oolonis,  so  dingy  and  faded 
now,  the  velvet  pile  so  threadbare, 
the  oreatnre  whose  life  is  so  eon- 
nected  with  summer  dayn,  fallen  into 
the  gripe  of  winter ;  the  thing  most 
suggee^ve  of  gaiety  and  oazeleis 
ei^joyment,  now  so  pathetic  a  wreek 
of  its  summer  sel£  Once  it  had 
wandered,  a  very  Ginevra,  away 
from  its  flowers  and  delights  and 
ultramarine  days,and  burning  noons 
and  mellow  nights,  within  the  pri- 
son (to  it)  of  these  cold  stone  walls. 
.Unhappily  safe  from  casualties  of 
birds  or  storms,  and  sheltered,  I 
suppose,  in  a  measure,  from  exr 
troEnest  fhxtts,  and  so  having  oon* 
trived  to  linger  out  a  miserable 
existeDce  after  the  summer  days,  in 
which  alone  it  was  at  home,  had 
gone. 

One  might  have  moralized  in 
many  ways  concerning  this  incident 
It  might  have  been  a  splendid 
beauty,  grown,  in  a  moody  hour, 
aweary  of  the  warid ;  slipping,  in 
her  mood,  out  of  the  golden  mellow 
day,  into  some  cold  and  '  narrowing 
nunnery  walls,'  and,  being  in  tmth 
without  the  heart  for  this,  thereafter 
finding  her  mistake,  and  pining 
desolately  away, — fluttoriog,  as  it 
were,  instinctively  towards  the 
warm  light,  but  overweak  to  profit 
by  the  relenting  gleam,  and  so  just 
sinking  back  to  die. 


But  the  turn  the  incident  took 
with  me  was  the  more  eommonplaoe 
one.  I  felt  inclined  to  lay  by  my 
prqMued  discourse,  and  to  deal  in 
the  obvious  suggestions  ommeeted 
with  the  episode.  For  indeed,  life 
is  made  up  of  common  places;  of 
events  new  enough,  it  is  true,  to 
those  first  struck  by  tiie  shaft  of 
agony,  or  the  sunbeam  of  joy,  bat 
all  a  matter-of-eomnse  to  those  who 
are  the  unimpassioned  lookecs-on— 
until  their  own  turn  coiues. 

Butterfiy  hours, — these,  it  seemed 
to  me,  were  well.  But  not  Ihe 
butterfly  life.  And  I  remembered 
another  incident  connected  with  a 
dead  butterfly.  It  was  in  a  famous 
picture  in  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
one  year,  I  think,  of  the  Eighteen- 
fifties,  a  picture,  ghntly  enough, 
but  stamping  itself  on  the  memory, 
a  picture  (it  was  Egg's,  I  think)  in 
two  panels,  a  picture  representiDg 
the  gay  and  glorious  life,  and  the 
disnud  and  wretched  death,  of  ttie 
princely  Buckin^iam.  There  he  lay, 
stretched  out  on  the  low  pallet, 
ghastly  in  death,  merely  desokto 
and  utterly  deserted ! 

*  In  tbe  worst  Inn's  wont  room.' 

It  mattered  little  that  this  line, 
that  the  picture  itself,  was  not 
wholly  accordant  with  fiiots.  If  this 
were  not  altogether  so  wi^  Buck- 
ingham, yet  such  an' end  to  such  a 
beginning  and  continuance  is  not 
one  unknown  nor  nnoommon  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  G^y  bnttei^ 
flies  that  flaunted  in  the  summer 
get  caught  in  the  grip  of  the  winter 
days: — ^But  I  forgot  I  omitted 
that  very  detail  of  the  picture  which 
is  most  allied  with  my  subject 

Just  like  that  forlorn  insect  which 
I  had  seen  in  chureh,  there  was, 
allegorical ly  intended,  lying  on  the 

glebeian  window-ledge,— a  once  gay 
utlerfly.  Threadbare  in  garb ;  dull 
in  hue ;  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
g&y  idler  that  lay  there,  after  all  his 
tridiog,  brought  fBoe  to  &ce  at  last 
with  a  serious  matter,  even  with 
Death. 

There  was  more  than  a  sermon  in 
that  (x>mmonplace  introduction  of 
the  dead  butterfly. 

It  seems  so  especially  sad  to  see 
so  more  than  blank  an  end  of  a  life 
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that  80  loved  the  sQoghine  and  the 
beanty  and  the  warmth,  so  formed 
to  bask  in  the  open  flowers,  and  to 
luxuriate  on  the  south  walls  bossed 
with  mellowing  apricots  end  swell- 
ing pt«chea  Grod  gave  him  that 
je^ous  heart :  and  foolish  man  would 
wish  for  him  nothing  better  than 
that  he  might  unrestrainedly  in- 
dulge its  summer -tastes.  But  did 
not  very  early  a  grave  voice  warn 
him  that  that  joyousness  was  given 
to  be  busbaniied,  not  spent?  That 
here  self-denial,  discipline,  training, 
was  the  condition  of  life,  which 
here,  for  wise  purposes,  to  be  fully 
revealed  one  day,  was  appointed  to 
be  cramped,  cabiued,  contined  from 
its  iudtiuota  of  unrestraint  and  free 
following  of  its  £Bmcy  ?  It  was  to  be 
'  only  waiting.'  But  he  would  not 
wait  He  would  not  now  pinch  a  bit 
to  live  on  the  interest  merely.  He 
would  spend  the  principal  reck- 
lessly, lavishly.  And  soon  it  is  all 
gone.  Then  instead  of  the  profusion 
to  which  sufficiency  would  have  in- 
creased, there  is  no  provision  to  satisfy 
that  yearning  for  happiness  which 
indeed  was  Gkxl-implanted  in  the 
beings  who  were  created  for  happi- 
ness; only  a  start  aside  on  their 
part  diverted  and  delayed  the  plan. 
Then,  even  now  and  here,  begins 
the  craving  of  that  fearful  famine 
whose  yeanlings  shall  last  through- 
out Eternity. 

And  so  much  formers  butterflies. 

We,  the  mentors,  we,  the  parents^ 
must  beware  of  drawing  the  reins 
too  tight,  and  so  placing  unnecessary 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  our 
natural  or  spiritual  children.  We 
have  much  to  answer  for,  if  we  do; 
and,  truly,  we  have  need,  sore  need, 
in  this  matter,  of  all  the  wisdom,  of 
all  the  guidance,  that  we  can  ob- 
tain. For  we  have,  in  our  severity 
of  training,  both  with  ourselves  and 
in  the  case  of  others,  to  guard  against 
the  almost  certain  recoil,  against  a 
probable  if  not  an  inevitable  re- 
action. 

More  especially,  perhaps,  since 
reaction  is  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live  now-a-days.  Children  have 
reacted  from  a  servile  respect  and 
an  unnatural  awe,  into  a  more  than 
due  familiarity:  and  from  the  de- 
ferential use  of  the  holy  names. 


'  Father/  '  Mother,'  have  passed  into 
the  use  of  slang  names  which  I  shall 
merely  stigmatize  as  being  in  the 
lowest  degree  of  bad  taste,  ill-bret^d- 
ing,  and  debased  intellect  States- 
men have  reacted  from  routine  to 
revolution.  Churchmen  have  re- 
acted from  utter  baldness  and  dead- 
ness  to  the  tendency  towards  flo- 
ridity  and  fever.  Girls  have  reacted 
from  huge  pelisses  and  poke  b<»nnet0 
to  what  1  shall  briefly  call '  Mounte- 
b^mk  costume.'  Tories  have  reacted 
to  Radicals  under  the  thin  skin  of 
Conservatism.  Medicine  has  reacted 
from  excessive  bleeding  and  drug- 
fi  ing  to  the  quackeiy  of  Homoeopat  by. 
And  the  old,  indiscriminate  horror 
at  the  very  name  of  nootl,  were  it 
innocent  or  baneful,  has  reacted  to 
the  toleration  or  patronizing  of 
volumes  as  full  of  x>oison  as  are  a 
oobra*s  fangs. 

A  kind  though  a  firm  hand,  and 
while  you  will  not  be  weakly  indul- 
gent, or  traitorously  lax,  yet,  having 
trained  your  young  people  to  sotue 
honest  labour,  and  put  them  in  the 
way  of  real,  thorough  work,  do  not 
grudge  for  them,  nay,  rather  provide 
for  them  recruiting  rests  on  the 
journey,  recreative  refreshment  by 
the  way.  Teach  them  ever,  by  the 
nobility  of  work,  the  sweetness  of 
recreation. 

But  I  want,  while  I  am  about  it, 
to  suggest  a  simple  rule  which 
might  with  advantage  guide  and  di- 
rect us  in  our  recreation. 

Life  is  a  grave  tiling,  and  yet,  in 
society,  it  seems  almost  a  crime  (at 
least  a  mistake,  which  in  society  is 
held  to  be  a  &r  worse  thing  than 
crime)  to  treat  it  or  even  allude  to 
it  as  such.  I  remember  being  much 
struck  with  the  truth  and  a  certain 
sad  beauty,  in  a  review  which 
touched  upon  this  thought  of 
Frederick  Locker's  poetry.  It 
described  it,  together  with  Praed's 
and  Thackeray's,  as  '  masked 
poetry.'  '  The  true  feeling  of  the 
poet  is  masked  with  laughter.'  The 
poetry  of  men  who  belong  to  society, 
and  who.  nevertheless,  amid  all  its 
froth,  feel  that  '  there  are  depths  in 
our  nature  which  even  in  the  gaiety 
of  drawing-rooms  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten.   Theirs  is  the  poetry  of  bitter- 
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sw66t— -of  sentiment  that  breaks  into 
humour,  and  of  solemn  thought  that» 
lest  it  should  be  too  solemn,  plunges 
into  laughter.'  And  this  is,  the  re- 
viewer Bajys,  m  an  especial  sense 
the  character  of  the  Terse  of  society. 
'  When  society  ceases  to  be  simple 
it  becomes  sceptical/  And  this  tone 
is  assumed  'in  self-defence,  and 
becomes  a  necessity  of  rapid  con- 
yersatioD.'  When  society  is  refined, 
that  is,  when  the  intercourse  of  its 
constituent  parts  has  become  a 
thing  of  sickly,  at  least  of  exotic, 
growth ;  not  the  healthy  clustering 
of  daisies  in  the  meadows,  or  of 
primroses  in  the  copse,  but  the 
unnatural  culture  of  tne  hothouse ; 
— when  society  has  thus  been  edu- 
cated into  artificiality,  and  the  retd 
eliminated  from  its  life;  squeamish- 
ness  substituted  for  modesty,  non- 
chalance for  feeling,  languor  for 
honest  impulse,  pulp  for  bones; — 
when  thus  society  is  refined,  '  it 
begins  to  dread  the  exhibition  of 
strong  feeling,  no  matter  whether 
real  or  simulated.  If  real,  it  dis- 
turbs the  level  of  conversation  and 
of  manners ;  if  simulated,  so  much 
the  worse.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
emotion  takes  refuse  in  jest,  and 
passion  hides  itself  m  scepticism  of 
passion.  We  are  not  going  to  wear 
our  hearts  upon  our  sleeves ;  rather 
than  that,  we  shall  pretend  to  have 
no  heart  at  all;  and  if  perchance 
a  bit  of  it  should  peep  out,  we  shall 
hide  it  again  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  laugh  at  the  exposure  as  a  good 
joke.  If  a  lady  in  a  ball-room  finds 
that  her  back-hair  has  escaped  from 
the  ligaments  with  which  it  is  held 
together,  the  best  she  can  do  is  to 
laugh ;  we  may  laugh  at  ourselves 
also,  when  we  give  way  to  feelings 
and  pass  it  off  as  a  momentary 
weakness.' 

Now  there  is,  as  I  said,  beauty 
and  truth  in  this  description; 
though  beauty  of  the  autumnal 
class,  and  truth  which  brings  tears 
near  to  the  eyes.  To  live  and  mix 
with  one's  feliow*men  and  women, 
and  feel  that  our  life  is  bound  to  be 
a  sort  of  tacit  macquerade ;  that  the 
very  last  character  in  which  we 
dare  appear  is  that  which  is  truth- 
fully our  own;  that,  whatever 
depths  lie   deep  down   below  the 


snrfaoe,  it  ia  the  beaded,  frofliy 
Borfiioe  alone  which  is  ever  to  be 
seen  l>y  the  oompaDi<ms  of  our  va- 
bnsiness  hours.  All  this,  I  say,  is 
sad:^thi8  need  to  laugh  with  tbe 
lips,  while  all  the  time  a  low  moui 
lurks  mufiled  in  the  heart;  to  have 
to  talk  gaily  while 

'  All  within  is  cfaeerlost,  dark,  and  ooM, 
When  all  earth's  Jojt  seem  mockery  and  Budnen 
And  life  more  tedkrat  than  a  tale  twke  tdd,' 

— ^this  knowing  that,  if  be  beonne 
(as  who  must  not»  sooner  or  later?) 
that 

'  IVwr  ieqnestered  ttag. 
That  fh>m  the  hunter's  aim  hath  ta'en  a  hmt,' 

and  BO  is  now  fiun  to  languish  in- 
stead of  moving  with  gay  spring 
step, — ^tbat  then  he  must  drop  out 
of  the  care  and  thought  of  the  com- 
pany that  would  take  no  denial  firom 
him,  a  little  agone,  but  now, 

'  A  careless  herd. 
Fall  of  the  psstare.  Jump  along  bj  hnn, 
And  never  stajr  to  greet  htm.' 

'  'Tis  just  the  fashion,"  no  doubt 
But  it  is  a  cruelly  sad  one.  Only 
even  amid  thi^  state  of  things,  in 
which  reality  is  contrary  to  good 
taste,  and  emotion  intolerable,  and 
seriousness  forbidden,  yet  now  and 
then  (if  but  as  a  change  of  sensation,) 
a  sentence  or  two  is  permissible,  if 
it  come  from  an  outsider,  an  in- 
truder into  the  group,  whose  intru- 
sion is  guarded  from  any  excess  of 
prolixity.  So  that  I  may  ventare 
upon  one  earnest  word,  beiing  a  brief 
word,  upon  this  theme  of  the  maxim 
which  should  govern  the  choice  of 
our  recreation. 

Every  one,  then,  should  bo  careful 
that  his  recreation  be,  in  the  first 
place,  perfectly  innocent,  and  bring- 
mg  harm,  direct  or  indirect^  to 
none;  next  that  it  be  not  mfrt» 
trifling  and  childish  folly  (done, 
that  is,  for  the  sake  of  trifiing  and 
in  an  idle  spirit— I  do  not  here 
speak  of  a  light  act  witii  a  healthy 
end).  For  there  will  be  bubbles  on 
the  deep  stream,  but  we  do  nut 
grudge  occasional  gaiety  to  perma- 
nent depth.  There  must  be  the 
depth,  however,  to  justify  the  light- 
ness. Not  mere  idleness  of  life> 
then,  but  a  service  of  Grod,  if  not  in 
itself,  yet  by  fitting  us  for  our  direct 
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flerrica  This,  rightly  regarded,  is 
Dot  to  ^addeo,  but  to  ennoble  life. 
Is  it  not  a  glorious  thing  that  not 
only  oar  work,  bat  oar  recreation^ 
may,  for  its  nltimate  goal,  propose 
to  itself  so  great  an  end  ?  Therefore 
should  there  be  a  fitness  and  a  dig- 
nity even  in  the  unbending  of  our 
lighter  hours;  and  wise  Jeremy's 
advice  to  the  scholar  is  one  that  all 
may  lay  to  heart  for  its  beauty  and 
wisdom: 

'Spend  not  your  time  in  that 
which  profits  not;  for  jour  labour 
and  your  health,  your  time  and 
your  studies  are  very  valuable;  and 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  see  a  dili- 

gent  and  a  hopeful  person  spend 
imself  in  gatneriog  cockle-shells 
and  little  pebbles,  in  teliiog  sands 
upon  the  snores,  and  making  gar- 
lands of  useless  daisies.' 

But  now  I  shall  not  call  the  work 
of  the  scientific  collector  a  trifling 
amusement,  if  it  be  a  recreation 
from  graver  work.  Why,  I  might 
have  devoted  a  whole  poppy-paper 
to  a  day  of  hunting  after,  say,  beetles, 
butterflies,  rare  plants  or  ferns. 
"What  more  delightful,  to  the  adept 
in  such  things,  than  the  starting 
forth,  armed  with  net,  and  many 
boxes,  or  with  portentous  tin  case, 
— an  exaggerated  sandwich-box — 
for  a  day's  hunting  after  new  spe- 
cimens? There  is  for  one  thing 
the  e^joyableness  which  belongs 
alike  to  all  poppy-days — that  of  the 
free  rush  oat  into  a  wider  air  of 
liberty,  after  tiie  confinement  of 
close  work ;  also  of  the  change  of  em- 
ployment, routine,  scenery.  There 
18,  for  another,  the  real  relish  and 
keen  appetite  which  comes  from  the 
&ot  of  being  a  collector,  a  relish 
eoDunon  to  all  collectors — of  secni^ 
ing  specimens  which  you  possessed 
not  before,  pinning  hereafter  neatly 
set-out  coleoptera,  or  lepidoptera, 
into  some  place  long  tantalizingly 
vacant; — labelling  the  splashed  or 
specklcKl  or  blue  or  snowy  eggs,  and 
gumming  them  on  to  their  card ; — 
placing  the  pink-lined  prickly  shell 
uto  its  bed  of  white  wool  ;~sticking 
the  postage-stamp  into  the  album 
and  just  filling  the  gap  in  the  page ; 
—  fastening  in  the  large-leaved 
portfolio  the  '  Clora  perfoliata,'  or 


the  '  Hymenophyllum  Tunbridg- 
ense,*  or  the  'Osmunda  regalis,' 
— storicg  by  any  specimen  which 
has  be«i  really  self-found,  and 
henceforth  is  fragrant  with  delight- 
ful associations  of  the  when  and 
the  where  and  the  how. 

Then  there  are  so  many  concomi- 
tant delights:  blowing  air;  fresh 
sky;  banks  of  flowers — ^blue-bell,  and 
small  scabious,  and  yellow  toad 
flax,  and  ox-eye  daisies,  and  speckled 
grasbes  of  all  silky  feather ;  why  the 
scramble  up  the  cliffs,  sloping  and 
swarded,  between  Dover  and  Sand- 
gate  would  be  of  itself  delightful, 
quite  independently  of  the  fact  that 
in  them  you  find,  laid  oat  for  your 
enjoying,  a  wide — what  shall  I 
call  it? — 'entomological  garden.' 
And  the  blue  sea  faints  and  dies, 
with  calming  murmur,  on  the 
yellow  sands  below:  and  the 
sparkles  glint  over  it  as  it  brims, 
grey  and  hazy,  up  to  the'  horizon ; 
and  the  flowers  scent  the  vrarm  air, 
and  the  bees  penetrate  the  flowers, 
and  the  butterflies  flaunt  by,  all 
the  while  you  are  burrowing  or 
scratching  under  the  roots,  and 
about  the  stones,  after  some  poor — 
bug — the  unlearned  contemptuously 
call  it — but,  to  you,  rare  and  nearly 
unique '  specimen.' 

But  I  have  never  myself  joined 
in  this  chase:  my  craving  was, 
once  upon  a  time,  for  even  every 
kind  of  British  fern;  nor  did  I 
value  these  unless  myself  had  found 
my  specimen.  So  my  hungry  eye 
would  perpetually  rake  the  hedge- 
rows and  banks  in  my  walks ;  this, 
the  sole  disadvantage,  for  the  mind 
and  the  eye  are  taken  away  from 
tlie  wider  prospect  Most  enjoyable 
the  voyage  of  search,  on  being 
assured  that  such  and  such  a  coy 
absentee  was  certainly  to  be  found 
(by  those  that  could)  in  such  or 
such  a  habitat.  The  anticipation 
all  the  way;  the  eagerness  as  the 
place  is  neared;  iSae  sifting  and 
patient  search ;  the  child-bound  of 
delight  when  success  rewarded  it ! 
Tracing  backwards  and  forwards 
the  spongy  marsh  after  'Botrych- 
ium  lunaria:'  calculating  how  to 
bridge  that  deep  wide  ditch  upon 
the  other  side  of  which  waved  pro- 
fuse masses  of  oak  or  beech  fern. 
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and  snooeedii^;  at  krt  by  rinkiiig 
big  stones  unlil  an  iDsesare  footing^ 
delightful  in  its  peril,  was  obtained ; 
— 4h«n  a  BuffioieDay  of  fronds  for 
drying,  or  (better)  roots  for  plant- 
ing, having  been  seeored,  tba  tri- 
umphant arrival  al  home,  and  the 
sympathising  assemblage  of  heads, 
like  minnows  about  a  «iddia-wonn : 
all  this  was  exhilarating;  truly  re- 
creation. 

Nay,  even  in  the  mild  balmy 
summer  nights,  see  me  fiuring  forth 
with  an  eager  lepidopterist,  towards 
Brighton  Downs;  stopping  on  the 
way  at  a  chemist's  to  buy  a  nest  df 
ounning  wooden  boxes,  fitting  one 
within  the  other.  A  long  uphill 
walk,  stimulated  by  curiosity  on 
my  part,  and  by  the  appetite  of  the 
oolieotor  on  his ;  and  the  scene  of 
operations  is  reached.  I  am  to 
learn,  ^zo  aa  I  am,  something  as 
to  the  process  and  excitement  of 
'  Bugaringl'  Accordingly  a  halt  ia 
made  at  the  first  post,  on  (I  be* 
lieye)  the  racing-course ;  and  this 
is  well  smeared  with  sugar,  rum, 
treacle,  and  beer — or  some  such 
compound.  So  the  next,  and  the 
next,  on  to  some  twenty  or  more. 
The  darkness  deepens;  and  now 
ailer  a  breathless  pause,  we  reyisit 
the  first  of  our  snares — the  dark- 
lantern  ia  turned  full  upon  the 
sticky  preparation :  only  a  common 
moth  or  two  fluttering  about  it,  or 
gloating  on  it  We  leave  the  filmy, 
gauzy  things  unmolested,  and  pass 
on  to  the  next.  A  doubtful  case 
here :  still — if  passed  by  his  feelings 
might  be  hurt-— well,  a  box  is  popp«l 
on  him  and  he  ib  tnmsferred  to  his 
bed  of  pounded  lauieMeaves  and 
chloroform.  The  next:  and  then 
tile  next :— and  here  is  a  grand  find ! 
The  excitement,  if  subdued,  is  in- 
tense ;  until  he  is  secured,  and  safely 
housiid.  Then  a  blauk  time  suc- 
ceeds, and  the  sport  flags ;  here  is  a 
fiEbir  catch  or  two  presently ;  again, 
perhaps,  a  grand  prize.  I  could 
not  help  whimsicaily  conjecturing 
the  suspicious  bearing  of  some 
vigilant  policeman,  unversed  in  the 
magic  of  lepidopterism,  if,  attracted 
by  our  will-o'-tfae-wiep  lantern,  he 
shoald  suddenly  demand  our  occu- 
pation. Also  I  fancied  the  scrutiny 
and  speculations  of  the  uninitiated 


if  they  ahould  be,  moth-lika,  at- 
tracted by  our  sugared  posts  next 
day.  The  fair  primrose  glove  inno- 
cently applied,  the  injured  remark, 
'  Why,  it's  sticky  I*  as  the  leault  of 
the«qwrimeiit: — fimey  dmictsd  it 
all. 

But  the  moths  became  coy,  and 
ttie  collector  appeased,  and,  with  a 
fiur  bag,  or  box,  we  descended  the 
heights  to  ssroasm  and  aupptx. 

Well,  perhaps  I  have  set  down 
these  ending  trifles  to  sho«r  that  I 
did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  our 
recreations  should  be,  in  their  sub- 
ject-matter, ponderous.  If  the  li£» 
be  earnest,  womanly  or  manly,  why 
we  can  aUow  easily-eiirred  ripples 
to  the  top  of  the  nieadow  thathas  a 
good  deep  bottom  of  grass;  and 
froth  to  the  full  purpose-moved 
vraters ;  and  ('tis  for  the  last  time 
that  I  shall  weary  you  with  the 
simile)  poppies  in  the  com. 

Theie  is  exceeding  beauty  in  that 
joyous  life  under  which  eamestneos 
lies,  but  which  retains  the  child- 
power  of  quick  delight  and  ready 
enjoyment :  that  life,  of  which  mort 
can  recall  some  instances,  iriiich 

*  Has  a  grace  in  being  gaj,  whicb  even  moam- 

fnl  aouls  approve ; 
For  the  root  of  «Mne  grave  earnest  tboafbt  is 
uideratrodc  lo  rt^btly 
[  AstoJaitifyUMfoUageaiMitlwwBTiiigltoven 
abuve.' 

But  I  should  end.  I  will  for  a 
moment  dwell  upon  one  point 
which  I  did  but  mention,  in  my 
maxim  for  directing  our  choice  oi 
recreation ;  viz.,  That  it  be  per/edhf 
innocent,  and  bringing  harm,  direU 
or  indirect,  to  none.  I  might  (but  t 
will  not)  bring  in  here  certain 
reasons  why,  long  time  before  I  waa 
ordained,  I  gave  up,  once  and  for 
ever,  after  a  little  searching  thought. 
all  visits  to  theatres.  To  an  opera  I 
have  never  been.  I  might  (but  I 
refrain)  bring  forward  certain 
weighty  suggestions  concerning 
card-playing  and  going  to  races. 
Soine  of  my  readers  may  like  to 
exercise  tbeir  wits  in  puazling  out 
what  might  be  IheBC  thoughts 
which  are  not  here  set  down.  Be 
it  enough  for  me  to  quote  a,  with 
me,  very  favourite  couplet  firom 
Wordsworth,  as  to  the  rule  which 
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Moat  people  can  so  En;  pat  two 
and  two  together  u  to  make  out 
my  nwMjiDK,  and  conple  my  olla- 
nota,  in  iDi^rting  there  tinei  in  tiiis 
paper.  Wtutt  •  diSiient  thing 
society,  what  a  diSarent  place  the 
world,  would  b^  if  we  established 
titia  for  oar  roH  in  cases  of  donbt- 
fiil  amnBonienta  (and  there  are 
many).  NeTcrtoblaidonr  pleamre 
or  oor  leereation  wiUi  sin  or  temp- 
tation of  othara.  What  aaid  a  kind 
W)*e  heart,  many  yean  ago,  oon- 
eeming  even  a  perfectly  bBrinteea 
matter,  and  (me  in  which  he  had  a 
perfect  rigbt  to  indulge?  'It  ia 
good  neiuer  to  eat  Heeb,  nor  to 
drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby 


thy  brother  Btambleth,oT  iBoETimded, 
ox  made  weak.'  And  again:  '!( 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I 
will  est  no  fleeh  while  the  world 
Btandeth,  leet  I  make  my  brother  to 
offend.' 

It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise : 
— it  is  good,  alio,  to  be  honest  and 
tme ;— and  the  two  need  not  be 
diMooiated.  Bnt  here  I  end.  My 
poppies  being  now  gathered,  rntqr 
(which  I  deprecate)  bring  (it  is 
a  poppy-Tirtne)  lecrustiTe  eleep  to 
some.  To  other  Borne,  kindlier- 
hearted,  and  not  needing  great 
things  to  give  them  pleaenie,  they 
may  be  a  weloraie  anggestion  of  glad 
hours  to  come,  glad  hours  also  past, 
in  the  long  ranks  of  the  sad  yean: 

eiy  popiiiee    pUasant    to  behold, 
ughiDg  here  and  theiro  about  the 
nsefnl  ctn'n. 
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'  f\B.  mibi  pneteiitos  leferat  nnne 
\J  Japiter  annos!'  howlB  the 
Ipoei,  But  soppouDg  that  the  jo- 
TJal  but  Ticknuly  •  disposed  old 
cloud  -  oompeller  allndea  to  pos- 
sessed both  the  power  and  the  will 
to  entertain  for  us  mortals  snch  a 
suggestion,  is  there  any  reasonable 
probability  that  we  should  live  these 
pntieritoB  anno9  OTer  again  with  any 
more  credit,  or  even  with  any  leas 
discredit  to  oorselTes  than  is  now 
the  case?  Would  the  pages  of  our 
past  history  be  less  blurred  by  the 
stains  of  puerile  follies,  less  dis- 
gFSced  by  the  shameful  blots  of 
adult  vices  than  we  find  them  now 
to  be?— now  that  maturer  years 
have  brought  with  them  a  riper 
judgment,  and  calm  retrospect 
brings  its  bitter  heartache  of  re- 
morse for  golden  opportunities  irre- 
Tocably  cast  away;  now  that  tiie 
teeth  which  in  all  the  hot-headed 
fxe  of  early  youth  and  nev-found 
freedom  from  restraint  buried  them- 
selyes  so  eagerly  in  the  tempting 
ripe  fruit  have  been  brought  up 
sharp  with  a  click  and  a  thrill  of 
anguish  against  the  inevitable  stone 
concealed  therein ;  in  sbort»  now 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a  common 
stand-point  with  the  sapient  son  of 
Bathsheba,  who  having  not  con- 
quered his  passions,  but  drunk  the 
cup  of  sensual  indulgence  to  the 
very  dregs,  aod  gorged  the  cravings 
of  youthful  passion  by  excess,  de- 
liberately turns  round  upon  the 
world  which  he  has  sucked  dry,  and 
assures  mankind  that  everything 
sublunary  is  superlative  vanity ! 

No,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve that  Solomon,  for  all  the  trite 
sayings  of  Ecclesiastes,  would  have 
in  any  material  way  altered  his 
mode  of  life  if  he  had  had  the 
chance  to  live  it  over  again ;  neither 
do  I  believe  that  any  of  us  would  do 
so,  unless,  indeed,  the  King  of  gods 
and  men  would  permit  us  to  attach 
one  condition  to  the  bargain,  and 
sufifer  us  to  recommence  our  race  of 
life  not  only  with  all  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  unsullied  reputations. 


nndimmed  energies,  nnblunted  as- 
pirations after  good,  bat  also  pUa 
the  KXPiBiKNCs  we  now  have:  then 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  better 
things  in  a  time  of  literal  regeneia- 
tion ;  but  as  matters  now  stand,  the 
sentiment  of  the  poet  Is  but  the 
merest,  ntterest  claptrap.  Well, 
but  still,  in  common  with  Solomon, 
we  may  endeavour  to  make  some 
use  of  this  dearly-bought  experience 
of  our  past  lives  to  warn  others  over 
whom  we  may  at  any  time  gain  any 
influence — we  may  assure  them  of 
our  conviction,  arrived  at  from  per- 
sonal experience,  of  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  sensual  enjoyment— of 
the  hollowness  of  a  life  of  pleasure 
— of  the  bitter  dieappointment  and 
sickening  satiety  of  tnose  who  gire 
themselves  up  to  it,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced with  little  chance  of  doing 
real  good;  for  is  it  not  notorious 
that  men  of  dash  and  spirit  will  not 
be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any- 
thing upon  the  experience  of  others, 
but  scattering  our  Ecclesiastes  to 
the  winds,  will  insist  upon  essaying 
it  for  themselves? 

Thus  did  £  moralisse,  multa  me- 
cune  volutans,  as  I  was  spinning 
down  the  country  in  &e  lo.as  ex- 
press from  Didcot  to  the  west, 
meditatively  chewing  the  bitter  cad 
of  reflection  and  the  end  of  one  of 
Hedderly's  choicest  Havannahs.  It 
was  foreign  to  my  nature  thus  to 
occupy  myself  in  the  train.  I  have 
often  heard  it  said,  'Tell  me  who 
are  a  man's  companions,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  sort  of  fallow  he  is 
himself.'  But  I  say,  Tell  me  what  a 
man  does  in  an  express  train,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  bis  tastes  are! 
One  noan  farms  with  all  his  might, 
drains  fieMs,  cuts  down  hedgerow 
timber,  brings  large  waste  tracts 
under  cultivation  by  tide  steam- 
plough;  another  builds  churches 
and  schools,  and  preaches  the  Grospel 
to  gaping  yokels  in  the  fields;  an- 
other breeds  cattle  or  horses;  but 
most,  I  fanqy,  go  across  country. 
To  a  true  fox- hunter  there  is  some- 
thing exhilarating  in  'spotting'  a 
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eoimtry  from  an  express  train;  it  ig 

00  delightfiilly  ea^y  to '  oboofle  your 
place'  aod  'niok  across'  from  the 
elevation  of  the  embankment    Bat 

1  was  not  in  my  normal  state.  I 
was  going  home  from  Oxford  under 
a  clond,  for  a  long,  a  very  long 
vacation.  In  my  pocket  reposed 
(pardon  me,  ye  bishops!)  a  'letter 
dimissory '  from  the  rector  of  my  col- 
lege to  my  father,  containing  a  copy 
of  the  resolation  arrived  at  that 
very  morning  by  the  secret  and 
awful  'Star  Chiunber/  known  to 
Exonians  as  tilie  '  Common  Boom.' 
Th^  had  decided,  with  some  spleen^ 
but  with  unmistakable  justice  and 
wisdom,  that  from  what  they  oould 
discover  of  my  disposition  I  was  far 
more  likely  to  set  their  ancient  col- 
lege practically  on  fire  than  meta* 
phorically  to  ignite  Father  Thames 
with  the  flame  of  my  intellectual 
farilliancy ;  in  short,  as  I  should 
neither  do  credit  to  them  nor  to  the 
Univerhity,  they  had  been  compelled 
to  remove  my  name  from  the  oooks 
of  the  oollege,<&c.  &o.  Thus  had  I  ter- 
minated a  university  career  of  sin- 
gular brevity,  but  not  without  the 
saccharine  accompaniment  sup- 
IMsed  to  belong  by  rights  to  all 
things  remarkable  for  shortness, 
from  a  donkey's  canter  to  a  nes 
Tttrous^;  and  now,  as  I  whirled 
through  the  air  in  that  express 
train,  with  the  memory  of  the 
gloomy  visages  of  outni^;ed  Dons 
fresh  in  my  mind,  and  the  anticipa- 
tioQ  of  immediately  becoming  con- 
fronted with  the  angry  visage  of  an 
outraged  governor,  a  rush  of  recol- 
lections chased  one  another  through 
my  brain,  and  like  the  shadows  of 
huge  clouds  hurrying  over  a  land- 
scape, tbe  prominent  events  of  my 
first  and  last  term  at  Oxford  passed 
in  review  before  me. 

Exeter  College,  Oxford  I  Oh,  how 
prondly  had  I  ordered  that  honoured 
address  to  be  engraved  upon  my 
cards  but  a  few  short  months  ago! 
As  a  chip  from  an  old  Devon  block, 
the  excellent  institution  of  Walter 
de  Stapledon  the  Good  had  naturally 
been  selected  to  do  duty  as  my  in- 
tellectual nurse,  and  take  the  charge 
of  me  for  my  cdma  mater,  I  need 
not  shrink  from  transcribing  the 
name  of  this  oollege  in  full,  for  I  am 


convinced  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  hit  upon  an  institution 
which  is  more  perfect  in  all  its  de- 
partments than  this  one ;  it  is  good, 
m  short, '  all  round  and  down  to  the 
ground ;'  and  the  very  decided  and 
speedv  oongS  which  I  myself  re- 
ceived is  but  a  proof  of  the  watch- 
fulness of  its  authorities  over  the 
conduct  of  those  committed  to  their 
care.  I  would  speak  with  respect 
of  Walter  de  Stapledon,  of  Edmund 
Strafford,  of  Sir  William  Petre ;  I 
would  speak  and  think  with  more 
than  respect,  nav,  with  a  positively 
affectionate,  tender  gratitude,  of  the 
excellent  lirs.  Shiers,  who  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil  in  the  year  1770, 
and  thoughtfully  provided  in  her 
last  will  and  testament  for  the  crea- 
ture comforts  of  the  undergraduates 
of  Exeter  College.  There  is,  I  am 
certain,  no  bene&ctor's  name  more 
frequently  to  be  heard  upon  the 
lips  of  grateful  students  than  hers. 
The  most  touching  allusions  to  the 
'  fundamental '  principles  of  her 
charity  are  usually  to  be  heard  be- 
tween breakfast  and  the  commence- 
ment of  each  day's  work !  I  speak 
with  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
whole  existing  fraternity  within 
those,  hallowed  precincts — from  the 
venerable  chief,  with  his  genial  and 
insinuating  manners,  forcing  upon 
each  individual  undergraduate  the 
conviction  that  he  alone  had  excited 
a  warm  interest  in  that  paternal 
heart,  down  to  the  estimable  but 
somewhat  slippery  mortal  who  acted 
Cerberus  at  the  college  gates,  and 
who  possessed  as  many  pockets, 
gaping  for  half-sovereigns,  as  that 
king  of  curs  rejoiced  in  mouths. 
What  if  the  perquisites  of  this  latter 
janitorial  individual  were  enormous? 
what  if  the  frequent  contact  between 
gold  and  the  palm  of  his  hand  has 
produced'  in  him  the  symptom 
'  crescit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa 
pecunia  crescit?'  he  is  but  following 
out  his  line  of  life.  Yes,  I  would 
sneak  with  respect  of  them  all; 
tney  all  did  their  duty  according  to 
their  lights,  though,  in  some  in- 
stances, these  lights  were  by  no 
means  burning,  shining  luminaries ; 
but  to  me  they  are  now  as  myste- 
rious beings  of  some  pre-existing 
sphere,  as  those  who  once  consti- 
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toted  my  world  and  wielded  an 
omDipotent  inflaenoe  orer  my  dee- 
tmieB,  bnt  whom  I  haye  now  left 
fur,  in  behind,  for  am  I  not  an 
expelled  nndergradnate  ?  And  now« 
as  I  reflect  between  the  pnflb  of  my 
cigar — the  fragrance  of  Havannah 
BC^bes  my  brain,  and  stimnlates 
and  brightens  np  my  introf^pectiTe 
power— I  ask  myself  point  blank, 
but  why  am  I  an  expelled  nnder- 
gradnate?   Why  am  I,  with  eveiy 
earthly  prospect  blighted,  tnming 
my  nnwiDing  back  npon  the  Uni- 
yersity?    What  is  the  rock  npon 
which  the  frail  Tessel  of  my  Hie  has 
stranded  and  become  a  total  wreck? 
It  is  not  npon  a  strange  and  unex- 
pected reef— it  is  not  npon  a  hitherto 
nndiscovered   coral    island.      No; 
like  the  'Oaniatio'  steaming  fall 
speed  npon  her  doom  in  a  well- 
Imown  chart-marked  highway  of  the 
sea,  so  have  I,  with  my  eyes  open 
and  yet  blind,  emshed  my  feeble 
timbers,  as  ten  thonsand  better  men 
have  done  before  me,  npon  the  coral 
reef  of  '  Pleasure ;'  and  because  the 
danger-flag   was  diiregarded,    my 
libs  must  bleach  and  whiten,  with 
other  wasted  lives,  upon  those  de- 
sert  sands.     Oh,  ye   rationalists! 
who  tretuble  not  to  bring  the  mRTimg 
of  political  economy  to  bear  upon 
the  secret  hidden  councils  of  the 
Almighty,  and  to  whom  the  exist- 
ence of  a  little  waste  disproves  the 
hand   of    Providence   as   gliding 
earthly  issues;— what  will  ye  say  to 
waste  so  terrible  as  this — the  waste 
of  young,  fresh  lives ;  the  blii^hting 
of  so  many  buds  so  full  of  promise ; 
the  utter  waste  of  all  the  anguish, 
love   and  tenderness  of  a  mother ; 
the  striving  prayers  and  self-denial 
of  a   father?    all   are   frustrated, 
wasted!    And  why?    Because  the 
natural  appetites,  the  animal  crar- 
ings  and  desires  implanted  in  man 
by  the  Qod  of  nature,  have  been 
yielded  to  just  one  hair's  breadth 
beyond   the   standard  of  conven- 
tionality.   Eudoxos,  thou  subtlest 
of  philosophers  I  thou  hast  indeed 
more  followers   to   thy  school   of 
thought  than  many  true  philanthro- 
pists ;  thy  students  number  in  their 
ranks  specimens  from  all  profes- 
sions and  all  creeds  —  statesmen, 
bishops,  doctors,  lawyers,  atheists. 


rationalists,  deists;  agr,  and  ihoK, 
too,  who  profess  the  very  highest 
standard  of  the  Christian  monlity, 
men  who  ostensibly  are  absocbed  in 
SBftthetics,  and  who  speak  of  the 
'Sermon  on  the  Mount'  as  tlMir 
eode  of  moral  law,  even  they  are 
amongst  thy  followers;  peridvoh 
tnre  self-deceiving,  faalf-resistiDg, 
mnoh-Mpenting,  bat  stiil  thqr 
sorely  follow  tbee,  and  althoogh 
from  many  different  points  of  viev, 
one  and  all  airire  at  the  same  o»- 
elusion  that  aftsr  all,  the  tumiMm 
honum  of  the  huoaan  raoe  is  ua- 
doubtodly  iTdoy^.  I  grant  that  with 
many  there  is  a  kind  of  sneaking 
mental  reservation— that  the  indal- 
genoe  of  this  or  that  passion  shall 
not  interfere  with  their  ebinoe  in 
the  world  to  oome;  bat  the  amonat 
of  self-deoeption  thai  must  be  fb- 
sorted  to  in  order  to  obliterate  in 
theenjoyment  of  the  ecse  all  thoogfats 
of  the  ptme  does  but  add  deceitf ill- 
ness to  vice.  In  passing,  let  me 
remark  that  in  spite  of  Anstotle's 
approbation  of  Eudoxos,  an  amusiDg 
oritico-cbemical  experiment  may  be 
performed  by  bringing  logic  to  besr 
upon  the  philoeophttr:  turning  a 
ferret  into  a  raf  s  cage  piodaoei  the 
same  kind  of  result  as  may  be 
gained  by  turning  Aldrich  loose 
npon  Eudoxus. 

Pardon  the  shop  if  I  for  a  mo- 
ment remark : 

Qnoth  Eudoxus:  'Pleasure  not 
being  praised,  when  it  is  eonfoBsedly 
one  of  the  good  things,  proves  it  to 
be  superior  to  all  praise.  (Like  the 
Deity,  or  tummum  bonvfn.) 

To  him  Aldrich,  witti  the  onioisl 
test  of  syllogism: 
'^doi^   is  a  good,   but  it  is  not 

praised; 
TayaB6v,  because  abo^e  pxake,  is 
not  praised.' 

Therefore  ii^omf  is  layoBow. 

And,  lo!  the  rat  is  worried,  and 
an  undistributed  middle  term  stul- 
tifies the  proposition. 

But  as  it  would  be  faopeiesB  to 
attempt  to  curb  the  adnktion  of 
pleasure  with  the  assistance  of  so 
feeble  and  imbecile  a  weapon  as 
logic,  so  neither  do  men  need  the 
theory  of  a  bat-blind  philosopher 
to  encourage  them  to  deify  T^ion); 
in  all  this  eiaying  for  self-indnl- 
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genee  is  inborn,  in  most  it  is  second 
nature;  the  pampering  indulgent 
system  which  obtains  in  most  nurse- 
ries, fosters  and  encourages  the 
iondenoy .  till  it  becomes  part  of  the 
Tory  being;  and  then,  'Naturam 
expelias  fttrc4  tamen  usque  recur- 
let.'  Lord  Maoaulay  was  not  fax 
wrong  when  he  used  to  say  that 
mothers  little  realised  how  the  im- 
pressions of  earliest  childhood  left 
their  mark  upon  the  future  llfe« 
which  nothing  afterwards  entirely 
obliterated;  he  used  to  mourn  over 
the  growing  spirit  of  religious  per- 
secution and  intolerance,  and  de- 
clare that  it  greatly  owed  its  origin 
to  the  well-known  nursery  rhyme — 

*  Old  D«Uy  Longte0B  wm't  my  tali  pniyeis, 
T«ke  bim  by  tbe  left  1«k  and  throw  him  doini 
the  stain.' 

'Doubtless,'  he  would  say,  'it  is 
most  reprehensible  in  the  ancicait 
macropedist  to  neglect  his  devo- 
tions, but  I  entirely  deny  your 
right  to  put  him  to  physical  pain  or 
inoonveuience  in  consequence  of 
tills  omissioa'  Frisky  matrons,  do 
be  assured,  upon  the  word  of  a 
Macaulay,  that  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  in  the  world  than  passing 
over  faults  in  your  nursery  with 
the  ready  excuse,  '  Oh,  he  is  only  a 
child  r  Depend  upon  it  that,  whilst 
you  are  sleeping,  a  certain  enemy, 
notorious  for  fais  skill  in  tare- 
sowing,  will  be  quietly  painting 
impressions  of  embryo  sin,  in  gor- 
geous rainbow  colours,  upon  the 
easily-moulded  soft  wax  of  your 
little  one's  mind ;  and  when  you  are 
anxious  to  hang  the  walls  with  holy 
pictures,  there  will  not  be  one  atom 
of  unoccupied  space.  I  was  wrecked, 
then,  as  I  said  before,  upcm  the  rock 
of  pleasure ;  from  my  earliest  boy- 
hood I  had  loved  devotedly  the 
horse  and  hound ;  my  earliest  play- 
fellow was  a  noble  staghonnd,  out 
'at  walk,'  and  the  first  toy  that 
really  gave  me  pleasure  was  a  gun. 
As  I  grew  up  to  msnhood,  all  these 
likings  strengthened  into  passion, 
and,  like  the  snowball,  gathered 
others  to  them  as  they  rolled ;  and 
at  length,  a  despiser  of  St.  Anthony, 
joyous,  lighthearted,  living  for  the 
present,  with  every  impulse  of  my 
mercurial  temperament  on  tiptoe  to 
meet  half-way  the  inevitable  temp- 
tations of  an  Oxford  life,  I  was 


launched  out  to  sink  or  swim ;  and, 
need  1  add,  I  sank? 

I  think  the  first  thing  that  made 
any  deep  impression  upon  my  mind 
at  Oxford  was  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  daily  chapel. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  venture  a  <tooi- 
sion  upon  the  expediency  or  non- 
expediency  of  this  system  in  the 
main ;  it  has,  I  believe,  been  now 
discontinued  at  several  colleges,  but 
I  know  not  with  what  results:  I 
can  only  give  an  opinion  upon  it 
from  a  freshman's  point  of  view; 
and  certainly  the  daily  service  at 
Exeter  College  was  a  gloomy  busi- 
ness indeed.  I  know  nothing  more 
likely  to  exert  a  deadening  influence 
upon  the  sensitive  plant  of  a  lad's 
spiritual  life  than  the  daily  repeti- 
tion of  what  one  could  only  tenn  a 
miserable  caricature  upon  the  glo- 
rious service  of  our  Liturgy.  Oh  I 
it  was  a  piteous  speelaole  to  look 
around  upon  the  matutinal  ooDgr^ 
gation  in  Bxeter  College  diapel,  just 
at  that  point  in  the  service  where, 
in  places  of  true  wor^p,  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  grand  choral  burst 
of  unanimous  praise,  in  the  words, 
'0  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the 
Lord ;'  to  look  around,  and  to  hear 
that  beautiful  'Yenite  exultemus' 
antiphonally  repeated,  one  Terse 
in  a  drowsy  snarl  by  the  offici- 
ating priest,  and  the  response  in  a 
liBtlees,  indifferent  murmur,  by  half- 
dressed  undergraduates,  whikt  the 
junior  m^senger  quietly  ticked  off 
npon  his  list  the  absentees  from  this 
spiritual  parade,  was  indeed  enough, 
in  these  revolutionary  days,  when 
every  parson  is  his  own  pope,  and 
every  htyman  his  own  church,  to  set 
one  thinking  that  there  mnst  be 
something  boitbn  in  the  system. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  a  good  deal 
that  was  hindering  in  it  to  the  souls 
of  those  who  were  exposed  to  its 
baneful  influence ;  undoubtedly 
some  weaker  brethren,  who  were 
struggling  to  thrust  their  heads 
above  the  mire  around  them,  and 
who  were  hoping  to  fit  themselves 
one  day  for  the  saered  ministry, 
were  sensitive  enough  to  find  a 
stumbling4>lock  in  the  unbecoming 
levity  with  which  the  holy  oflloe  of 
the  priesthood  wms  treated  l^  at 
least  one  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  known  his  dufy  better.  Surely 
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there  was  a  tiny  smatierh^of  troth 
in  the  doggrel  that  wma,  I  believe, 
vritten  by  an  ambitioiia  aoont'a 
boy»  and  afBzed  to  the  tail  of  a  cer- 
tain rey.  {^tleman'a  horse,  which 
was  in  waiting  not  a  thooaand  milea 
from  the  Tori  Street,  to  convey  him 
to  the  meet  of  Lord  Macclesfield's 
honnds !    The  trash  ran  thus : — 

'little 

Sluind  in  oonunoB  vlUi  the  laopari 
A  dislike  of  being  rooted  lo  one  ipot ; 
And  when  wanted  in  the  ctaorch 
He'd  leave  the  lervloe  in  the  larch. 
With  partUdtc*  or  pheaaanta  to  be  diot. 

'  Bat  one  day  an  otdeetor,  in  the  ihape  of  the 

snlwector, 
Demanded  where  the  chaplatai  qient  hte  time. 
6Ajt  he.  ''Ob,  addle  ftddle,  hi  the  etabUeor 

the  saddle, 
ATbilflt  TOO  can  do  XT  da^— ahi't  it  prime  r ' 

And,  in  point  of  ftK^t,  the  respected 
working  head  of  the  college  alluded 
to  in  this  elegant  poemas  the  '  Ob- 
jector/ did  nearly  always  undertake 
tiuB  duty  of  the  rer.  Nimrod ;  but 
on  one  memorable  occasion  the 
sleepy  undergrads.  at  morning  cha- 
pel waited  inyain  for  either  Nimrod 
or  the  snb-rector ;  a '  fast  man/  pos- 
sessed of  more  determination  tnan 
principle,  committed  the  nngentle- 
miuily  action  of  securely  screwing 
np  the  outer  'oak'  of  the  sub- 
rector's  room  whilst  he  peacefully 
slumbered  within.  The  perpetrator 
of  this  outrage — whoee  name  to  this 
day  has  not  transpired— was  a 
feeble-minded  but  spiteful  young 
man  with  a  high  notion  of  the  l&s 
talionis ;  the  sub-rector  had  found 
it  necessary  to  confine  him  to  the 
college- gates  for  some  offence,  and 
he  had  thus  reyenged  himself  in 
kind;  so  effectually  had  he  done 
his  work,  that  the  excellent  sufferer 
from  this  practical  jest  was  com- 
I)elled  to  become  a  closer  imitator 
of  St  Paul  than  he  ever  bargained 
for,  and  descend  from  his  window 
in  a  basket 

As  to  the  dissipation  of  Oxford 
life,  I  am  quite  sure  that  fond 
mothers  entertain  a  most  exagge- 
rated idea  of  the  amount  of  actual 
vice  in  contact  with  which  their 
darlings  will  be  thrown  at  the  Uni- 
Yersity ;  they  picture  to  themselves 
all  the  vices  of  a  Bousseau,  all  the 
delirious  passions  of  a  younger 
Dumas,  and  they  tremble  for  their 
fledglings ;  but  it  ought  to  be  some 


oonaoUitioD  to  them  to  know,  that, 
aocofding  to  aeeorate  statistiesl  re- 
turns, thoe  is  less  positive  vice  in 
the  city  of  (kford  ittefffhexi  in  any 
other  dty  in  England  of  equal  mag- 
nitude; and  if  young  men  wfil 
plunge  into  sin  of  a  certain  aoit,  it 
must  be,  not  because  temptation 
seeks  tbem  ont»  but  because  th^ 
seek  it  out  resolutely,  in  the  hce  of 
every  kind  of  discouragement  and 
at  great  personal  risk  to  themitelvea. 
The  great  sin  of  Oxford  life  ood- 
sists  in  a  really  tsrrible  exhibitioii 
of  superlative  selfishness,  a  pamper- 
ing of,  and  pandering  to,  the  body 
in  a  perfectly  disgniting  manner, 
and  which  still  obtains  largdy  in 
spite  of  the  great  increase  of  what 
Mr.  Kingsl^  calls '  muscular  Chris- 
tianity.' If  the  men  do  cricket, 
boat  jump,  ride,  &c.,  more  than  they 
used  to,  troy  do  it  in  a  more  self- 
indulgent  manner ;  no  walking  up 
to  cricket,  no  riding  to  oover;  a 
drag  and  four  for  cricket,  and  a 
phaetcm  and  pair  to  the  meet  are 
not  even  luxuries  now-a-day&  A 
correspondent  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  '  Times,'  advocating  the  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  athletic  and  field 
sports  now  in  vog^e,  gives  as  one 
good  result  accruing  from  tiiem, 
that  'the  men  do  not  go  down  to 
Jericho  as  th^y  used  ta'  True ;  but 
why?  Simply  because  'Jericho's 
occupation's  gone.'  As  an  Oxonian, 
let  me  tell  him  that  his  argument  is 
no  argument  at  all,  and  I  fancy  that 
he  would  rub  his  eyes  if  he  could 
see  the  pony  carnages  making  erotic 
pilgrimages  to  Abingdon,  Wood- 
stock, and  elsewhere;  and  if  he 
could  count  the  number  of  return 
tickets  to  London  taken  out  in  one 
term,  '  Just  to  see  my  dentist,  you 
know/ 

'  The  self-dental  of  training'  is  all 
very  well,  but  there  is  also  a  pro- 
cess called  '  coming  out  of  training/ 
and  artificially  working  up  the 
physique  of  a  man  into  an  unna- 
tural state  of  development  is  a  dan- 
gerous experiment.  But,  after  all, 
the  indolent  High-Street-loafing  is 
the  worstof  all,and  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  future  ruin.  The  lust  of  the  flesh, 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life 
in  their  full  and  loathsome  develop- 
ment, all  owe  their  origin  to  this 
kind  of  degrading  self-indulgenoe. 
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'Sijennesse  sayaii'  If  young  Oxo- 
nians only  knew,  only  realisea,  bow 
terribly  they  injure  their  physical 
powers  for  the  rest  of  their  natural 
liYeB,  by  the  kind  of  Inzurions, 
dawdling,  indolent  dissipation  of 
what  is  called  '  fast  life  ^  if  tley 
could  but  hare  the  scales  remoTed 
from  their  eyes  and  could  clearly 
peroeiye  the  semi-paralysis  of  mind, 
the  poeitire  stagnation  of  brain  de- 
velopment, caused  by  nocturnal 
hours  of  smoking,  tippling  and  Van 
John ;  the  fearf al  extent  to  which 
the  proper  growth  of  their  young 
brains  was  dwarfed  and  crippled  by 
the  malignant,  cauterising  effect  of 
bringmg  the  adult  dissipation  of  old 
club-stagers  to  bear  upon  their 
green  and  unseasoned  organisms  1 
Ailing  health  for  a  lifetime  is  too 
Aneqnently  the  price  which  is  paid 
for  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  a  term 
or  two  of  'fast  life'  at  Oxford. 
Again  and  again  haye  I  witnessed 
the  restdts  of  this  kind  of  life  upon 
the  tender  brains  of  those  who  are 
almost  schoolboys.  One  case  espe- 
cially recurs  to  my  memory  of  a 
youth  of  great  promise  and  wealth, 
the  heir  to  an  ancient  baronetcy, 
who  quite  weakened  his  brain  by  a 
course  of  self-indulgent  dissipation. 
On  the  particular  occasion  to  which 
I  refer,  he  had  been  up  till  3  a.m., 
lured  by  the  fatal  rasoination  of 
'  unlimited  loo,'  backed  np,  of 
course,  by  unlimited  cigars  and 
brandy  and  water;  he  bad  not  then 
learned  the  bitter  lesson,  which  he 
has  since  taken  home  to  his  hearty 
that '  unlimited  loo '  is  only  an  ab- 
breviation fop  'unlimited  losing;' 
at  7  A.M.  his  scout  entered  his  bed- 
room to  rouse  him  up  for  chapel, 
and  found  him,  still  dressed, 
solenmly  sitting  upon  his  bed,  deal- 
ing an  imaginary  pack  of  cards  to 
an  imaginary  cirole  of  gamblers; 
his  pack  consisted  of  his  watch,  his  * 
slippers,  his  prayer-book,  and  an 
old  ace  of  spades.  The  experienced 
scout,  in  no  wise  disconcerted  at  the 
pitiable  state  of  his  master,  quietly 
undressed  him,  got  him  between 
the  sheets,  and  then  slipped  over 
to  the  *Suh*  and  took  out  an 
'  cpger '  for  him.  On  another  occa- 
sion, a  very  estimable  young  fellow- 
who  held  the  office  of  Bible  clerk  at 
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-— ^  College,  had  been  wasting  the 
midnight  oil  at  a  cord  party;  he 
had  to  make  his  appearance  offi- 
cially in  the  chapel  on  the  following 
morning,  and  when  the  hour  for 
morning  chapel  arrived,  he  was  not 
inebriated,  but  simply  mad,  from 
unaccustomed  brain  tension ;  he  was 
observed  tripping  up  the  ohapel 
with  unsteady  gait  and  bloodshot 
eye,  flapping  the  wings  of  his  white 
8uq>lice,  and  singing — 

*  Ob,  tbai  I  Ud  wlngB  like  a  Jolly.  Jolly  dock  I' 

An  iron  grasp  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  a  voice  hissing  in  his  ear,  '  Mr. 
Willoox,  sir,  retire,  sir,  I  eommand 
you,  and  come  to  me  after  chapel  1* 
brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  sent 
him  to  the  right-about-face,  as  if  a 
cannon  bad  gone  off  in  his  ear. 
Poor  fellow!  a  severe  bndn  fever 
taught  him  not  to  run  off  the  rails 
again,  and  he  now  lives,  a  shattered 
wreck,  and  a  living  example  of  the 
poisonous  influence  of  brandy  and 
water  and  the  Devil's  pasteboards. 
I  recollect  a  young  man  of  remark- 
able shrewdness,  a  Hertford  scholar 
and  first-class  man,  reduced  to  tem- 
porary idiocy,  in  the  same  manner, 
by  a  few  hours  of  eager  gambling 
aided  by  the  fumes  of  nicotine ;  he 
retired  from   the  card-room   tole- 
rably early,  and  apparently  perfectly 
sober ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
sudden  change  into  the  night  air- 
was  too  much  for  him ;  for  some 
lingerers  returning  late  across  the-* 
quadrangle   discovered    him    en- 
camped upon  the  gravel,  under  a 
rug,  supported  at  the  four  comers - 
by  walking-sticks,  and  the  aperture 
defended  by  a  row  of  loaded  soda- 
water  bottles,  apparently  intended 
to  represent  Armstrong  guns.  Upon 
being  reasoned  with,  he  merely  re- 
marked, that  he  'wash  all  right, 
shensible,   shober,   and   sherious;'' 
that  be  intended  to  '  take  up  hish 
abode'  where  they  had  found  him, 
as  the  locality '  shuited  hish  health ;' 
and  so  he  wished  them  good  even- 
ing.   Pitiable,  lamentable,  but  still 
as  much  the  fault  of  the  system  air 
of  the  man.     Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  authorities  to  put 
down  absolutely  such  practices  a» 
long  nights  of  smoking  and  cards ; 
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but  I  tbmk  tbey  might  do  rome- 
thiDg  in  advance  of  the  mere  feeble 
prottst  which  now  prevaiis,  and 
only  when  these  parties  get  noisy. 
In  some  things  undergraduates  are 
controlled  beyond  the  yeriest  school- 
boys, and  in  others  they  have  given 
to  them  more  absolute  liberty  than 
is  permitted  by  the  colonel  of  any 
regiment  in  the  service  to  his  8al>> 
alteros.  And  surely  there  is  some 
excuse  for  this  kind  of  treatment; 
for  an  Oxford  undergraduate  of 
'  fdst '  tastes,  in  bis  freshman's 
term,  in  the  queerest  mixture  of 
man  and  boy;  he  has  all  the  prig- 

Ssbne^s  and  conceit  of  a  dandy 
uardfmBn,  and  all  the  silly  tricks 
of  a  schoolboy ;  the  whole  aim  and 
object  of  his  then  existence  appears 
to  be  to  thwart,  and  irritate,  and 
disobey  the  authorities  in  every 
conceivable  way;  and  if  remon- 
strated with,  to  retire  at  once  be- 
hind the  dignity  of  bis  '  manhood ' 
(save  the  mark!).  One  estimable 
senior  tutor,  now  msrried  and  done 
for,  possessed  a  nervous  organisa- 
tion  which  caused  him  especially  to 
shrink  from  contact  with  a  dog;  he 
most  rigorously,  therefore,  enforced 
the  rule  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
these,  his  four-footed  bugbears, 
iiom  tbe  quadrangle.  "What  but 
the  Ix)yi8h  desire  to  put  this  esti- 
mable mnn  to  confusion,  after  be  had 
fined  half  the  college  for  infringing 
the  rule,  could  induce  Mr  Dash  to 
be  seen  in  a  prominent  po^ition  at 
his  window,  petting  a  stuffed  dog, 
admirably  got  up  for  the  occasion, 
as  the  Eev.  J.  P.  T.  passed  ?  A 
furious  message,  to  'remove  that 
dog  at  once,'  was  obeyed  by  throw- 
ing the  stuffed  carcase  into  the 
quadrangle  at  his  feet  1 

Is  not  the  memory  yet  fresh  within 
us  of  many  a  festive  bump-supper, 
of  many  a  jovial  evening  with  the 
Adelphi  Club?  We  had  a  little 
clique,  the  ahtkf^oi  ad€X<^»v,  who 
would  sit  long  after  the  other 
members  of  this  bacchanalian  so- 
ciety had  departed  with  their 
friends,  and  then  adjourn  to  the 
rcooi  of  one  or  tbe  other  to  finish 
up  with  punch  and  cards.  Many 
a  hearty  song,  not  always  quite 
as  immaculate,  I  fear,  as  it  might 
have  been,  would  ring  through 
tbe  still  night  air  from  that  room. 


It  was  from  this  little  clique  of  onxs 
that  a  certain  'poem'  emanated, 
which  was  certainly  not  remarb&ble 
either  for  the  power  and  beauty  of 
its  language,  the  originality  of  its 
ideas,  or  the  elevation  of  its  senti* 
lAent;  in  fact,  it  was  decidedly  of 
'  la  race  mongrel/  doggrel  to  a  de- 
gree, but  when  viewed  through  the 
rosy  cloud  which  cast  its  halo  round 
the  careless  hearts  half  stupefied  by 
cigars  and  punch,  it  represented  the 
queen  of  sonits,  and  had  more  me- 
lody for  us  than  the  warbling  of  a 
Patti  or  a  Christine  Kilsson.  It 
went  to  the  tune  of  the  '  British 
Grenadiers,'  and  was  as  fallows: — 

*  I'll  Biiig  yon  a  sung  of  Oxford,  and  joaH  all 

agree  wUb  me. 
That  we  certainly  take  tiie  shine  oat  of  th« 

siaier  'vanity. 
There  are  nmny  balls  and  colleges,  bat  oone 

tbttt  can  compare 
With  the  one  whobe  walls  sarround  as,  oor 

own  old  Exetore. 

'  Just  watch  our  men  on  the  rirer,  or  by  tbe 

cover  bide, 
There  are  none  cAn  pnll  more  plnckily,  and 

ftfw  mure  boldly  ride : 
Fur,  take  um  as  a  body,  there  are  none  that  can 

compare 
With  tbe  men  we  see  aroond  as*  the  men  of 

Ezetotr. 

'  They  say  we  get  few  claascs,  and  this  we'll 
all  allow ; 

But  if  we've  few  men  in  fer  gloiy,  we've  fewer 
still  for  plough : 

We  go  for  mediocrity,  and  no  men  can  com- 
pare 

With  tlie  slow  and  awe  and  steady  torn,  tbe 
men  of  Exetore. 

'  Dor  Pons  are  not  bad  fellows,  of  tUa  we're  ail 

aiirced; 
Therr's  an  uncommon  emug  amongst  them. 

Lis  name  U  Jimmy 

But  t.ke  them  as  yon  find  Uiem,  and  there  are 

few  that  cari  compare 
With  the  Dona  who  uy  to  lectnre  us,  the  Dans 

of  fcJxctofv. 

'And  wh(«  in  days  hereafter  we'w  left  the 

'varsity. 
And  a  loving  wife  sits  by  us  wiUi  chUdrcii  sit 

her  knee, 
We'll  sing  of  hnlls  and  colleges,  bat  of  noae 

tfaut  could  C(imi)are 
With  tbo  toaot  i  give  you  now,  my  boys, 

CUB  OWV  OLD  XXETiiLC.* 

The  last  line  in  eaoh  verse  supplied 
the  desideratum  of  jovial  songs— a 
'  rattling  chDrns;'  and  many  a  throat 
has  shouted  itself  hoarse  with  an 
energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause; 
for  were  we  nut  grasping  at  a  shadow 
and  thinking  we  held  a  reality? 
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Most  of  US,  at  any  rate«  have  been 
effectnally  diaenobanted  einoe  then. 
I  UiiDk  a  freshman  gains  his  first 
leal  experience  of  Oxford  life  in  the 
lectnre-room :  there  it  is,  most  pro- 
bably, that  he  picks  np,  or  U  picked 
up  by,  those  men  who  will  be  bis 
assooiatefi,  and  who  will  form  his 
'set/  for  good  or  for  eyil,  during  his 
fstay  at  Oxford.  It  wonld  be  sim  ply 
impertinent  in  me,  an  expelled  nnder- 
gradoate,  to  pronoarce  any  definite 
judgment  upon  the  general  subject 
of  college  lecturers ;  I  will  therefore 
my  nothing  beyond  an  expression  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  just  as  absurd 
to  expect  every  college  Don,  who 
has  by  dint  of  severe  application 
crammed  his  own  crauium  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  knowledge  suffi- 
cient for  a  fellowship,  to  be  able  to 
impart  to  others  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  acquired,  as  it  is  to  expect 
every  parson  who  has  passed  a  good 
examination  for  his  degree  and  for 
holy  orders  to  be  able  to  preaoh 
telling  sermons.  I  believe  I  do  not 
stand  alone  in  the  opiDion  that  a 
good  college  lecturer  is  a  rara  avis 
in  terris,  certainly  he  is  the  exception 
rather  tiian  the  rule;  not  that  we 
were  worse  off  at  Ex.  Coll.  in  this 
respect  than  other  colleges — on  the 
contrary;  but  stUl  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  when  any  man 
was  really  reading,  either  for  the 
schools  or  for  a  class,  his  first  ac-t 
was  to  obtain  permission  to  knock 
off  all  college  lectures  and '  pot  on 
a  coach.'    Of  course  the  utter  stu- 

gidity  and  boyish  behaviour  of  the 
ictmm/  has  as  much  to  do  with 
rendering  this  mode  of  instruction 
&rcical  as  the  dullness  and  vapid 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  lecturer5. 
It  is  hard  to  shake  off  the  impres- 
sion upon  first  entering  a  college 
lecture-room  that  you  have  come 
upon  a  number  of  grown  men  acting 
a  charade,  one  scene  of  which  was 
the  fourth  form  at  Eton  under  tuition. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  intellec- 
tual encounter  between  one  most 
erudite  but  humdrum  professor  and 
a  well-meaning  but  rather  foggy- 
brained  youth,  to  whom  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  biceps  was  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  admini- 
stration of  Aldrich's  patent  food  for 
brains.    Logic  was  the  lecture^  the 


connection  between  cauce  and  effect 
the  point  at  issue. 

'You  fsee,  Mr.  Mortlake,'  quoth 
the  learned  Broace,  in  the  dulcet 
tones  for  which  he  was  remarkable—- 
'you  see  that  certain  effects  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  follow 
certain  causes.  Now,  for  example, 
if  the  glaBS  falls,  Mr.  Mortlake^  it 
will  probably * 

'  Break,'  growls  Mortlake. 

'Oh,  no,  Mr.  Mortlake,  how  dull 
you  are,  to  be  sure ;  do,  pray,  pay 
more  attention.  I  meant  "rain."  Now 
follow  me  again,  I  beg,  in  another 
propofiition  of  the  kind.  Brandy, 
Mr.  Mortlake — brandy  is  an  intoxi- 
cating fluid,  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  be ' 

'  Drank,  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  sugar  and  warm  water  to  taste/ 
promptly  replies  Mortlake. 

'  Mr.  Mortlake,  sir,  >ou  are  either 
impertinent  or  hof)eIes8ly  dull,  sir. 
I  wished  you  to  reply  "  avoided."  ' 

During  my  brisf  experience  of 
Exeter  College  occurred  the  cele- 
brated 'Saint's  day-lecture  contro- 
versy,' which  will  still  be  in  the 
recollection  of  m«ny.  It  had  been 
decided  in  the  Olympus  called  the 
'Common  Room*  that  the  ancient 
liberty  of  a  saint's  day's  freedom 
from  work  was  to  be  repealed,  and 
lectures  were  announced  for  the  fol- 
lowing holy-day.  Great  was  the 
revolutionary  excitement,  blood- 
thirsty was  the  meeting  of  sporting 
chartists  at  the  '  Maidenhead/  round 
were  the  robins  that  were  forthwith 
drawn  up.  A  morning's  lark  with 
the  merry  harriers  was  in  contem- 
plation, and  the  unalienable  rights 
of  undergraduates  were  discussed 
with  a  fierce  heat  scarcely  to  be 
quenched  even  by  Greenwood's  ex- 
cellent tap  of '  bitter.'  At  length  a 
suggestion  was  made  by  one  youth 
wiser  in  his  generation  than  those 
children  of  light  vvho  thought  to 
rob  us  of  our  rights.  The  Univer- 
sity Sermon  1  Why  should  we  not 
all  concefd  the  buckskin  and  the 
topboot  beneath  the  decent  exterior 
of  a  pair  of  sub-fusk  continuations, 
and  go  en  masse  to  the  university 
Fermon,  thence  to  the  harriers,  Q. 
£.  F.  ?  No  sooner  suggested  than 
put  into  execution.  Empty  were 
the  leotoze^rooms,  full  were  the  un- 
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dergradnatee'  benehes  at  the  nniYer- 
sitjT  Bermon.  I  haye  often  wondered 
whether  the  holy  but  long-winded 
divine  who  on  that  particular  saint's 
day  had  the  honoor  to  occnpy  the 
tiDirersity  pnlpit,  took  the  nn- 
ngnally  large  congregation  as  a  spe- 
cial compliment  to  himself.  I  need 
scarcely  inform  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  ferocity  of  the 
animal  called  Oxford  Don,  when 
fairly  bearded,  that  the  tumult 
which  ensued  was  simply  awfdl ;  an 
earthquake  would  be  bagatelle  to 
the  denouement,  but  the  point  was 
gained.  It  was  proved  to  the  satis- 
imction  of  the  offended  rulers  in 
Olympus  that  the  statute  command- 
ing attendance  at  the  universily 
sermon  was  a  superior  court  to  the 
one  which  forged  the  bye-laws  of  a 
private  college,  and  to  this  day  I 
believe  it  remaineth  tklex  scripta: 
*  No  lectures  until  after  the  muver- 
sity  sermon.'  I  blush  to  say  that 
this  was  to  most  of  us  our  first  and 
last  introduction  to  the  undergra- 
duates' gallery  at  St  Mary's. 

I  should  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  paper  were  I  to  narrate  one 
quarter  of  my  experiences  of  an 
Oxford  lecture-room.  The  boyish 
tricks,  the  incorrigible  idleness,  the 
hopeless  stupidity,  the  hacking  and 
stammering,  and  other  artificial 
means  resorted  to  to  lengthen  out 
the  sentences  when  the  finger  of 
the  clock  was  drawing  near  to  the 
hour  of  release,  are  they  not  all 
written  in  letters  of  fire  upon  the 
memory  of  every  unfortunate  col- 
lege tutor? 

Some  of  the  construings  and  re- 
plies given  in  Oxford  lecture-rooms 
merit  for  their  authors  the  applica- 
tion of  a  birch  rod  far  more  than 
the  wilful  false  quantities  of  the 
lower  school  at  Eton.  Many  will 
recollect  the  case  of  a  careless, 
empty-lieaded  young  fellow  who 
thus  acquitted  himself  in  a  Horace 
lecture  of  the  Eey.  Mr.  Dozer.  He 
was  desired  to  commence  construing 
at  the  first  satire  of  the  inimitable 
Qointus  Horatius  Flaccus— 

*  Qui  fit,  Hnoenas,  nt  nemo,  qoam  dbf  BOTtem 
Sea  ratio  d«derlt,  utt  fon  objeceret,  illA 
ContentoB  vlTatr* 

Evidently  he  had  never  set  eyes 
upon  the  passage  before,  and  pos- 


sessed not  the  fiftintesi  notion  of  its 
meaning,  but  at*it  he  went  doggedly 
— -'  Qui  fit  Mateenas, — who  made 
Maecenas  ?  td  nemo, — what,  nobody  ? 
quam  sibi  wrtem, — ^what  sort  of  a 
fellow  was  he,  then  T 

Doubtless,  also,  the  advocates  of 
the  modem  system  of  education, 
abolishing  the  dead  kmguages,  will 
look  with  gloomy  satts&ction  upon 
the  following  murder  of  a  language 
already  defunct,  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  whose  burial  is  in  their 
eyes  a  national  scandal.  The  excel* 
lent  Dozer  was  again  the  victim: 
he  bad  desired  a  future  ruler  of  the 
country  to  render  into  English — 

*  Vere  novo,  gelldat  oinb  quxaa  montlbv* 
humor 

UqaMm.'-^Ge§rp^  Lib.  i^  43. 

Blandly  the  'Latinicide'  began  : 
'  Vere  novo,  I  know  well  ;qiium,  when ; 
gelidus  cants,  the  cold  dog ;  liquUur, 
is  left ;  montibu8,(m  the  mountains; 
humor,  for  a  joke.'  In  those  day» 
Mr.  Dozer,  though  def«rvedlj 
popular  for  his  afiability  and  real 
kindness  of  heart,  was  not  ooi>- 
sidered  quite  the  Solon  of  lecturers : 
thero  was  a  certain  wicked  epigram 
extant,  which  defined  with  tolerabli» 
accuracy  the  estimation  in  which 
his  critical  scholarship  was  held — 
it  was  as  follows : 

*  An  Exater  tutor,  named  Doier. 
Whenever  be  met  with  a  pomr. 
Exclaimed  qnlte  abrupt, 
Why  the  paacege  Is  corrupt ! 
Pms  on  to  the  next  line,  said  Dozer/ 

Of  course  one  of  the  'incidents  ' 
of  my  freshman's  term  was  '  going' 
in  for  smalls.'  I  had  just  managed 
to  scrape  through  the  preliminary 
examination  in  Hall, '  by  the  skin 
of  my  teeth,'  and  so  was  obliged  to 
go  into  the  schools ;  but  no  testamur 
—as  the  little  shilling  slips  of  blue 
paper  certifying  your  success  are 
called — fell  to  my  lot  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  dear  ladies  have  no 
idea  how  objectionable,  even  to  the 
susceptible  heart  of  an  under- 
graduate, is  the  sight  of  their  sweet 
faces  during  the  vivd  voce  examina- 
tion. A  little 'incident  occurred  to 
myself  during  this  examination, 
which,  if  adopted  as  a  precedent, 
might  help  to  clear  the  schools  of 
these  delightful  nuisances— unless, 
indeed,  we  are  to  believe  the '  Satur- 
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day  Beview;'  and  in  that  case  it 
wonld  but  prore  an  additional  in- 
4aoement  to  the  girl  of  the  period. 
I  was  labouring  heayily  over  some 
Homer  oonstming,  when  the  rnstle 
of  silk,  and  the  indescribable  little 
creaking  of  mysterious '  toornures ' 
and  '  paniers '  jnst  behind  me,  an- 
nonnoed  the  arrival  of  some  fair 
spectators  of  my  martyrdom.  My 
examiner,  a  kind-hearted  maUi  who 
evidently  had  a  keen  relish  for  a 
practical  joke,  noticed  the  anzions 
iind  annoyed  look  which  I  cast  over 
my  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the 
iaJr  intruders,  and  he  shrewdly  ex- 
tempcnrised  a  plan  for  my  relief,  for 
lie  said  directly,  'Thank  yon,  Mr. 
Blano ;  now  turn,  if  you  please,  to 
the  443rd  line  of  the  3rd  book  of 
the  '  Iliad,'  and  commence  to  oon- 
«true — 

*  ovB  5t«  (Tc  vp&rtpov  Atucttdifioyos  i^ 

The  scene  which  the  poet  is  here 
describing,  with  a  startling  minute- 
ness of  detail,  is  a  love-passage 
between  the  respondent,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Menelaus,  nee  Helen  belli  teter- 
rima  causa,  and  the  rascally  young 
<K>-respondent,  Mr.  Paris,  which, 
«ven  when  gilded  and  bejewelled  by 
the  poetry  of  Pope,  is  scarcely '  fit 
for  publication;'  but  when  slowly 
4md  stammeringly  rendered  into  the 
baldest  English  by  a  trembling  ex- 
aminee, was  enough  to  make  Sir 
Oresswell  Gresswell  rest  uneasily  in 
his  grave.  The  charm  soon  worked : 
after  a  little  blushing  and  whisper- 
ing, the  fair  occupants  of  the  visitors' 
benches  took  flight  like  a  flock  of 
startled  pigeons,  doubtless  thinking 
what  dreadful  books  those  Classics 
were! 

Any  one  could  cram  a  paper  with 
anecdotes  of  the  schools,  more  or 
less  well-known ;  vrith  descriptions 
of  ferocious  examiners  and  trembling 
oandidates ;  of  first-classes  jeopar- 
dised by  Jowettian  proselytes  from 
Balliol,  stumbling  over  the  modicum 
of  Bible  knowledge  required  be- 
fore a  class  examination  can  com- 
mence, and  vowing,  when  upbraided 
for  their  ignorance,  that  they  had 
been  so  occupied  with  the  study  of 
the  Classics,  that  they  had  not  even 
PUBOHASBD  THAT  woBX  XKT !— refer- 
ring to  the  Bible.    There  are,  more- 


OTer,  hundreds  of  *  good  stories'  of 
ridiculous  mistakes  made  in  exami- 
nations on  the  Bible ;  but  as  they 
invariably  owe  their  pungency  to 
the  &ct  of  putting  that  which  is 
intrinsically  sacred  in  a  ridiculous 
light,  I  would  not  be  the  one  to 
defile  the  pages  of '  London  Socie^/ 
for  the  sake  of  raising  a  laugh,  with 
specimens  of  what  is  nothing  else 
than  ribald  jesting  on  Divine  reve- 
lation. 

Time,  type,  and  the  f»tience  of 
the  readers  of  this  magazine,  would 
all  fail  me  were  I  to  tell  of  many  a 
rattling  run  upon  a  'mount'  from 
Charley  Symonds'  stables ;  of  Salter, 
and  many  a '  scratch -foar ;'  of  Filthy 
Luker,  and  many  a  bull-nosed  '  tar- 
rier.'  One  anecdote  of  the  latter 
individual,  however,  I  must  give; 
'  De  mortuis  ml  nisi  bonum.'  Filthy 
is  gone,  and  one  filthier  than  he 
carrieth  on  the  trade.  Peace  to  his 
ashes;  he  really  was  a  far  nobler 
specimen  of  the  human  race  thiux 
was  usually  believed :  he  was,  more- 
over, a  bom  wag,  a  marked  example 
of  uncultivated  genius,  a  philologist 
by  nature.  I  once  heard  nim,  when 
put  to  it,  invent  a  word  that  would 
nave  done  credit  to  our  American 
cousins  over  the  herring-pond.  A 
celebrated  prize  beagle, '  Music,*  had 
been  stolen :  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  bereayed  owner  hied  him  to  the 
den  of  the  'Filthy 'one  to  inquire 
for  his  fiivourite;  but  he  did  not 
go  to  work  in  the  right  way:  he 
irritated,  instead  of  soothed  this 
genius  of  the  canine  race,  by  imply- 
ing that  he  knew  more  about  the 
loss  of  the  dog  than  he  cared  to 
own.  'Sir,'  said  Laker,  'I  know 
that  I  am  a  looapastio  man,  sir, 
but  I  am  not  a  thief.'  'A  what 
man,  Luker?*  quoth  the  astonished 
questioner.  'A  looapastio  man, 
sir;  a  man,  sir,  who  is  in  a  low 
OAPACiTT.'  Many  other  words  of 
like  nature,  when  occasion  off(u^, 
did  this  gutter-bred  philosopher 
invent 

It  was  not  my  lot  to  mingle  much 
with  tiie  ton,  or  to  penetrate  into 
the  exclusive  circle  of  Dons'  family 
life.  What's  in  a  name?  quoth 
'Weelliams' the  immortal.  Answer, 
A  good  deal  is  in  a  name  at  Oxford, 
an*  you  would  win  a  smile  from  a 
Don's  daughter,  or  taste  a  Don's 
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ehamptgne.    I  don't  meaii  to  ny 
thai  'Long '  baa  tbe  pull  of ' Short/ 
though  th^y  are  at  the  eame  college ; 
or  that  *  W>Dter '  may  Bhow  the  oold 
ahonlder  to '  Sumner ;'  or  that '  Day ' 
may  blase  away  with  impunity  at 
'iKnight ;'  or  that  any  practical  ad- 
vantage accrued  to  the  two  gentle- 
men who,  by  tbe  strangest  coin- 
cidence, huppened  to  be  the  two 
Bible-clerks  at  Worcefiter  College  in 
the  eame  }ear,  viz.,  MeFsrs.  Bobin- 
8on  and  Gruboe;*  but  I  do  mean 
that  a  real  patrician  name,  served 
np  with  a  bundle^  the  longer  the 
better,  is  an  irresistible  bait  to  the 
heads  of  bouses.    In  society,  these 
honoured  families  are  certainly  keen 
sportsmen  alter  '  Tufts,*  and  a  plain 
*  Mister'  rarely  gets  an  invitation, 
except   he  chance  to  be  a  'lion/ 
One  wealthy  young  Christ  Church 
'Tuft'  informed  me  that  he  had  in 
his  pocket  in  vitatious  to  dinner  from 
BIZ  heads  of  houses  for  the  same 
night^it  was   the   night   of    the 
'Oxford  ball/  and   each  'angling 
mamma*  was  anxious  to  parade  him 
as  of  her  party ;  but  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  was  neither  a  'tuft*  nor  a 
'  lion,*  and  so  never  received  an  in- 
vitation to  put  uiy  unhallowed  legs 
beneath   the  hallowed    mahogany. 
It  would  have  saved  me  from  my 
present  position  hud  1  been  dining 
with  my  frit nc I  the  Christ  Church 
'tuft/  at  tbe  hospitable  table  of  old 
Dr.  Blinker,  on  that  unlucky  5th  of 
November  that  f-ealed  my  doom; 
perhaps  I  should  not  now  have 
been  speeding  homewards  with  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  the  academical 
puhx  itritana  iu  uiy  ear,  as  the  com- 
oined  forces  of  the  Exeter  oommon- 
loom  could  produce:  'Remember, 

*  Vide  « Oxford  Uidrers.ty  Caleadar/ 1863. 


nmember  the  5th  of  November.'  1 
certainly  see  00  reacan  why  the 
5th  of  November  EVER  shouki  be 
forgot    I  was '  a  freshman/  and  aa 
such,  of  course,  in  the  thick  of  tiie 
'  town  and  gown/  on  the  5th.    Be  it 
known,  oh,  ye  uninitiated,  that  a 
'town  and  gown'  is  made  up  of 
the  component  parts  of  '  town  botj, 
very  small,  and  inebriated  fre^ 
man;'  tiiey  alternately  chase  eadi 
other,  and  shout,  whilst  the  poime- 
men  scatter  the  little  boys,  and  the 
proctors  remove  the  big  boys.  lam 
convinced   that   town   and    gown 
rows  could  be  'disestablished'  by 
more   judicious  management     If, 
instead  of,  as  is  now  the  case,  making 
them  appear  matters  of  nx>ment  by 
confining  the  men  to  college-gates, 
&c.,  the  authorities  would  post  a 
notice  in  the  porter's  lodge  of  each 
college   and  nail,  to    this   effect: 
'  Senior  men  are  requested  to  infofm 
their  friends  among  the  freshmen^ 
that  the  customary  street  brawling 
on  November  5  is  now  considered 
neither  manly  nor  gentlemanlike/ 1 
cannot  but  think  that  it  woald  be 
effectual,  and  thus  publicly  identi- 
fying it    as  a  'freshman's  sport' 
would  soon  put  a  stop  to  it.    Bat 
I  was  a  freshman,  and  an  unwanied 
freshman,  and  quite  as  capacious  a 
fool  OS  the  other  freshmen  of  my 
year,  and  so  I  joined  the  'town 
and  gown/  and  (as  I  am  in  the  con- 
fessional, I  may  as  well  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it)  I  was  silly  enough 
— nay,  I  should  say,  mad  enough, — 
whilst  being  escorted  home  by  tbe 
proctor,  who  happened  to  be  of  my 
own  college,  to  slip  into  his  sacred 
pocket  an  ignited  Roman  candle  I 
Bmc  iUcb  lacrirMe  J 
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VICS-BEGAL  EXPXBIENCBS.* 


THE  Denisons  are  unquestionably 
an  extremely  remarkable  family. 
After  tbe  Napiers,  tiuly  called  sons 

•  'Varietie*  of  Vice-H^  Life.'  By 
Sir  William  DeuisoD,  K.C.B.  Two  vols. 
LflOgmaoB. 


of  Zerm'ah,  there  is  hardly  any 
similar  band  of  brethren.  One  of 
them  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
CouimoQs,  and  although  he  has  not 
attained  to  the  perfection  whi<^ 
characterised    Lora   Eversley^    be 
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has  well  eumed  the  peerage  and 
pension  looming  in  the  future. 
Another  brother  was  that  kind- 
hearted  and  saintly  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury who  was  so  deeply  endeared 
to  his  friends  and  to  his  diooese. 
A  third  is  that  hearty  and  able 
archdeaoon  who  discharges  his 
'  arohidiaconal  functions '  with  such 
mingled  force  and  urbanity— >St. 
Gtoorge  without  the  Drag  on,  as  he 
has  been  affectionately  and  truly 
termed.  Another  brother  is  Sir 
William  Btnison,  lato  OoYemor- 
Geoeral  of  the  Australian  colonies 
and  Qovemor  of  Madras,  who  has 
just  summed  up  his  many  official 
experiences  by  two  of  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  volomes 
which  it  has  ever  fallen  to  our  good- 
fortuue  to  peruse.  Sir  William's 
experiences  have  been  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes.  He  has  been  autocrat  of 
the  small  and  most  singular  com- 
munity of  Pitcairn'a  Island,  the 
smallest  of  our  possessions,  and, 
while  awaiting  the  appointment  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  was  for  a  brief 
space  of  time  Governor- General  of 
India.  His  volumes  are  replete  with 
vivid,  accurate,  and  careful  descrip- 
tions of  colonial  life,  and  in  many 
respects  will  form  a  treasury  of 
valuable  opinions  and  information 
on  colonial  matters.  Of  his  own 
home  interior  he  gives  us  many 
glimpses,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  the  deepest  interest  in  himself 
and  his  fiamily,  and  earnestly  to 
hope  that  bis  return  home,  after 
twenty  years'  hiurd  work,  may  be 
attended  with  all  blessings  and 
benefits. 

Sir  William  was  a  Captain  of 
Engineers  of  some  years'  btanding, 
when  he  received,  in  1S46,  his 
first  appointment  as  Lieuttnant- 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
from  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  hail,  in 
those  days,  to  go  out  in  a  trading- 
vessel,  carrying  with  him  as  p«rt  of 
the  cargo  two  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  furniture  and  goods.  It 
seems  that  our  (jovernment  is  nig- 
gfffdly  in  respect  to  outfit;  and, 
indeed,  niggardliness  is  fast  be- 
ooming  a  govern  rnental  charac- 
teristic. During  his  long  colmial 
career  he  always  expresses  his  opi- 
nions with  straightforward  sioi- 
plioity;  and  though  they  are  not 


always  popular  ones,  we  think 
that  they  invariably  rest  upon 
substantial  grounds.  He  evidently 
leans  strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
our  modern  parliamentary  institu- 
tions are  not  the  best  political  train- 
ing fur  growing  colonies.  He  gives 
an  unfavourable  view  of  the  convict 
population.  The  chief  good  is  done 
by  Wesleyans;  and  though  one 
of  the  staunchest  of  churchmen, 
he  thinks  that  their  method  and 
organi^tion  might  very  profit ibly 
be  imitatCvl.  He  thinks  that  the 
Church  ought  to  employ  a  lar^^e 
number  of  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. We  have  a  vivid  account  of 
the  social  revolution  effected  by  the 
gold-diggiugs.  It  seems  to  have 
visited  the  Church  digtitaries  with 
peculiar  severity.  The  bishop  bad 
to  paddle  himself  to  and  from  his 
yacht,  and  the  archdeacon  had  to 
lay  the  cloth,  while  his  wife  cooked 
the  dinner.  He  speaks  most  un- 
favourably of  the  mass  of  people 
who  rushed  off  to  the  gold  diggings. 
Five  hundred  a  year  was  the  rent 
of  two  rooms;  and  people  sent 
their  clothes  five  hundred  miles  to 
the  laundress,  finding  that  it  came 
cheaper.  Here  is  a  significant  sen- 
tence, if  we  are  right  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  name:  *My  cor- 
respondence with  G has  not  led 

me  to  take  a  very  hopeful  view  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the 
permanence  of  its  connection  with 
the  State.  The  Church,  in  its  more 
correct  view  of  the  term,  will  pro- 
bably derive  a  benefit  from  the  dis- 
connection. I  should  not  despair 
of  its  absorbing  again  those  who 
have  been  driven  from  its  bosom  by 
mere  questions  of  Church  govern- 
ment' When  bid  time  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  was  over,  he  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  the  government  of  New  South 
Wales.  Life  at  Sydney  is  placed 
in  a  very  pleasant  a^^pjot,  and  for  Sir 
William  it  certainly  possessed  the 
happiest  auH pices.  When  here  he 
vitiited  Norfol  k  Irtland.  Here  the  de- 
scendants of  the  mutineers  of  ttie 
'  Bounty '  bad  been  removed.  Here 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law  was  esta- 
blished under  rather  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, '  as  I  found  that  a  keg 
of  whisky  had  been  purchnsed  from 
an  American  whaler,  of  which  many 
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had  partaken  so  freely  as  to  be  very 
unwell,  the  captain  haviDg,  for  the 
interest  of  sobriety,  I  suppose,  ab- 
stracted half  the  whisky,  and  filled 
up  the  keg  with  water.'  The  ladies 
of  tiiis  happy  race  have  also  the 
iree  enjoyment  of  the  suffrage.  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Fawoett  may 
preach  an  exodus  into  this  political 
Arcadia.  Many  of  the  letters  are  to 
most  distinguished  men,  on  subjects 
of  the  deepest  importance.  Those 
to  Lord  Canning  will  interest  the 
politician.  Those  to  Sir  Koderick 
Mnrohison  will  interest  the  phi- 
losopher. Sir  William  denounces 
as  a  false  and  mischieyous  theory 
the  modern  belief  that  colonies  are 
useless  encumbrances.  He  cannot 
help  giving  us  some  amuaing  pic- 
tures of  the  ridiculous  colonial  legis- 
lators—one member  complained  that 
the  Colonial  Secretary  was  making 
faces  at  him — and  of  theabsnrd  dead- 
lock to  which  legislation  was  occa- 
sionally brought  Then  came  a 
sudden  removal  to  Madras :  a  grati- 
fying appointment ;  but  it  was  hard 
lines  that  he  could  not  revi&it  Eng- 
land. 'Our  packing,'  he  writes  to 
his  brother, '  will  be  formidable,  in 
books  especially;  I  fancy  but  few 
goTemors  move  about  the  world 
with  a  library  of  two  thousand 
volumes.  1  know  nothing  positive 
as  to  my  salary:  people  consider 
that  it  will  be  large  enough  to  enable 
me  to  lay  by  something  for  our 
children.  I  hope  it  may;  but  I 
have  confidence  that  God  will  look 
after  my  children  as  He  has  after 
me ;  and  that,  should  I  not  be  able 
to  leave  them  what  may  be  thought 
a  sufficiency  of  worldly  wealth,  this 
want— if  it  be  a  want  in  His  sight 
— will  be  made  good  to  tbem  by 
Him,  as  it  may  seem  to  Him  best.' 
It  is  such  touches  that  give  to  the 
volumes  a  deep  personal  interest, 
and  where  we  are  enablod  to  see  the 
dramatis  personae,  as  if  of  an  en- 
acted tale. 

In  the  next  volume  we  get  to 
India,  and  pass  through  a  long  series 
of  Oriental  scenes  and  pictures. 
Then  came  the  the  grief,  so  common 
in  Anglo-Indian  life,  of  parting  with 
so  many  children  who  nad  to  go  to 
England.  Soon  we  come  to  some 
significant  entries:  'Lord  Canning 
spoke  highly  to  me  of  Sir  Robert 


Napier,  who  was  promoted  for  his 
services  in  the  mutiny,  and  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  Kapier  on  the  subject 
of  the  reorganisation  of  the  anny. 
The  army  certainly  wants  reorgani- 
sation, and  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  many  of  Sir  William's  wise  sug- 
gestions carried  out  We  find  in- 
stances of  portentous  mismanage- 
ment Two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  are  spent  on  bairacln  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  where  soldiera 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use. 
Sir  William  heartily  approves  of 
healthy  barracks,  but  he  suggests 
that  they  should  be  erected  at  a 
place  where  the  soldier  is  wanted. 
This  startling  idea  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  Indian  official  miiul 
a  most  daring  and  original  concep- 
tion. The  following  is  an  opinion 
which  we  heartily  re-echo :  '  I  don't 
like  the  tone  which  the  House 
of  Commons  is  taking  with  reference 
to  the  colonies.  I  hold  that  the 
mother-country  and  the  colony  have 
a  joint  interest  in  maintaining  the 
connection ;  and  that  the  coet  of  de- 
fending the  colony  agt^nst  attacks 
from  without  should  be  shared 
equally  between  the  two.'  He  gives 
a  remarkable  corroboration  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  interesting  easay  on 
India  missions,  in  the  new  volume, 
*  The  Church  and  the  Age.'  '  Very 
ignorant  these  poor  creatores  are, 
and  stupid  on  most  subjects;  but 
they  listen  with  evident  pleasure^ 
and  a  sort  of  surprise  at  being  told 
of  a  Qod  who  loves  and  cares  for 
them.  They  are  not  used  to  be 
loved  or  cared  for,  and  this  idea 
evidently  finds  its  way  to  their 
hearts,  and  connects  a  happy  feel- 
ing with  their  first  notions  of  Chris- 
tianity.' His  opinion  of  the  Indian 
in  his  raw  state  is  very  unfavour- 
able: 'I  cannot  trust  the  Indian — 
I  cannot  get  the  truth  out  of  him ; 
and  by  leaning  on  him  I  should 
come  to  grief.'  Very  curious  is  the 
account  of  a  colony  of  white  Jews 
in  India,  who  said  that  their  an- 
cestors emigrated  from  Jerusalem 
before  the  crucifixion  of  tiie  Lord. 
Sir  William  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
the  discussion  of  scientific  ques- 
tions, and  has  much  keen  criticism 
on  the  opinions  of  Darwin  uid 
Huxley.  The  native  Indian  courts 
are  well  defined  as  a  mixture  of 
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pomp  and  abeurdity^  of  finery  and 
lilUi.  The  following  are  references 
to  familiar  English  names  which 
crop  out  unexpectedly  in  the  midst 
of  Lidian  matters— 

(i.)  '  My  dear  Sir  Boderiok  [Mor- 
chison]— Many  thanks  for  your 
ietter:  it  was  a  lucky  day,  to  be 
marked  with  a  white  stone,  when  I 
first  commenced  my  correspondence 
with  you.  I  am  glad  you  fiud  some- 
thing in  my  letters  worth  notice, 
for  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  were 
exchanging  "  green  backs  "  for  gold. 
Your  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  is  Tery 
interesting:  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
see  a  man  make  use  of  his  wealth 
in  the  way  the  Duke  is  doing :  no 
one  grudges  him  one  sixpence  of 
an  income  which  is  spent  in  such  a 
manner.  Your  "  Lord  and  Pearl  of 
Princes"  must  be  rightly  named,  if 
he  has  the  Taxied  qualifications 
enumerated  by  you.  You  may  take 
my  word  for  it,  however,  that  he  is 
a  very  rare  pearl,  and  you  might 
dredge  in  Tain  throughout  India 
for  an  oyster  which  would  turn  out 
such  an  article.' 

(a.)  'I  ^^^^  yesterday  to  pay  a 
Tisit  to  a  rich  Hindoo,  the  owntr  of 
house  property  in  Calcutta.  He 
lived  in  the  centre  of  the  native 
town,  and  the  access  to  his  house 
was  through  the  filthiest  of  filthy 
lanes.  In  the  courtyard  were  cages 
for  birds,  of  which  there  were  many 
of  great  value :  the  owner  had  been 
in  correspondence  with  the  lato 
Lord  Derby,  and  had  got  specimens 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  [1863].' 

(3.)  *Mr.  Chaplin  and  Sir  Frederick 
Johnstone  made  their  appearance 
on  Thursday  at  a  ball  we  gava  They 
are  coming  to  stay  with  me  while 
tibey  remain  at  Madras,  which  will 
be  only  for  a  few  days,  as  they  move 
on  to  Calcutta  by  Hie  next  P.  and  O. 
steamer.  Mr.  Chaplin  wants  to  kill 
an  elephant ;  however^  I  am  afraid 
he  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
unless  he  calls  in  at  Ceylon.  Several 
men  take  advantage  of  the  steamer, 
and  nm  out  here  in  the  cool  season, 
for  a  month's  shooting.  Sir  Victor 
Brooks,  an  Irish  baronet,  made  a 
very  lu^e  bag  last  year,  including 
elephants,  tigers,  &o.  These  latter, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  become 
a  regular   nuisance,  carrying   off 


cattle  and  occasionally  men.  Last 
year  a  reward  of  50?.  was  offered  for 
one  in  Mysore,  which  had  killed  up- 
wards of  fifty  people.' 

On  the  lamented  death  of  Lord 
Elgin,  Sir  William  went  up  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  was  Governor-General 
for  some  six  weeks  until  Sir  John 
Lawrence  landed.  It  can  hardly  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  Sir  John  Law- 
rence  has  m  any  degree  extended 
by  his  rule  as  Viceroy  the  great 
fame  which  he  antecedently  en- 
joyed; indeed  Lord  Mayo  seems  a 
more  popular  Viceroy,  and  popu- 
larity is  a  large  element  in  a  Vice- 
roy's usefulness.  But  we  are  now 
proceeding  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
work.  We  trust  that  even  this 
rapid  sketch  will  have  sufficed  to 
give  a  view  of  these  ample  and 
remarkable  volumes.  We  should 
say  that  much  of  the  interest  of  the 
volumes  depends  on  Lady  Denison's 
diary,  and  her  own  letters  and  Sir 
William's  to  their  relatives  in  Eng- 
land. This  gives  a  unique  character 
to  the  work.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  constant  reference  to  most  im- 
portant subjects  of  broad  imperial 
interest ;  and,  on  the  other  hamd,  it 
has  almost  the  interest  of  a  story, 
from  the  constant  recurrence  of 
fiuniliar  names.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  our  conviction  that 
Sir  William  has  made  a  valuable 
and  lasting  addition  to  our  national 
literature. 


THB  TALK  OF  THB  TOWN. 

In  some  important  respects  con- 
versation is  becoming  one  of  the  lost 
arts.  The  man  who  used  '  to  set 
the  table  in  a  roar '  has  entirely  re- 
linquished any  idea  of  such  an  ope- 
ration, and  any  attempt  to  revive  it 
would  be  seriously  resented  by  the 
table  itself.  Disguise  the  fact  or 
explain  the  fact  as  you  may,  intel- 
lectual conversation  is  almost  the 
hardest  thing  to  be  found  under  the 
sun.  There  is  now  no  Tory  John- 
son or  Badical  Parr,  the  latest  tra- 
ditions of  whose  talking  powers  are 
handed  about  in  drawing-room  or 
club.  A  few  bon-mots,  a  few  good 
stories  are  handed  about  and  occa- 
sionally get  into  the  papers;  but 
they  are  not  many;  and  it  hardly 
seems  to  us  that  the  quality  is  very 
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ffood.  JonraalifiiBg  people,  of  the 
Orabb  Robinson  speciee,  are  doabU 
less  BioriDg  them  up,  and  the  next 
generation  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
them.  I  fiuppoee  it  would  be  hardly 
comme  il  Jaut  to  toll  the  current 
stories  now.  But  if  you  meet  a 
celebrated  man,  or  meet  thoee  who 
haye  met  celebiated  men,  as  a  rale 
there  is  very  little  that  you  can 
carry  away.  Perhaps  the  i 1 1  uk trious 
being  has  talked  energetically  and 
given  you  a  few  incisive  sayings,  for 
which  }ou  are  duly  grateful.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  'great  creature' 
has  kept  his  lips  hermetically  sealed. 
You  can  ouly  admire  the  dishevelled 
locks,  on  which  no  barber's  hand  has 
of  Lite  laid  irreverent  touch,  and  the 
constancv  and  vigour  with  which 
the  cloud  from  the  cutty  pipe  is  ex- 
haled. It  was  not  so,  at  least,  in  my 
old  college  days.  Then  we  talked 
on,  crudely  and  enthusiastically 
enough,  I  dare  say,  but  still  we 
talked  on  to  all  hours  reckless  of 
any  expenditure  of  energy  and  time. 
How  we  have  sat  after  breakfast, 
hour  upon  hour,  till  the  waning 
autumn  daylight  admonished  us  that 
we  must  go  into  Hall  for  dinner,  and 
through  the  charmed  hours  of  night 
until  the  light  through  the  eastern 
window  told  us  that  we  must  be 
thinking  of  the  early  Latin  prayers 
in  our  cathedral  chapel !  These  were 
all  things  of  the  past,  and  we  can 
only  wonderingly  look  back  on  the 
dear  irregularities  of  those  olden 
days.  A  literary  age~an  age  which 
outs  up  its  mind  into  shavings  for 
the  periodicals— is  chargeable  with 
much  of  the  decay  of  conversational 
art  Men  have  found  out  that  it  is 
better  to  listen  than  to  talk— that 
speech  is  indeed  silvern,  but  that 
silence  is  indeed  golden.  What  is 
the  conversational  use  of  a  man,  who 
will  not  talk  his  best,  but  reserves  it 
for  his  next  political  or  social  paper 
in  the  'Saturday  Beview?'  He 
would  much  rather  imbibe  than  ex- 
pend, uump  his  friends  than  be 
Sumped  himself.  In  fact,  a  great 
eal  of  judicious  pumpiog  goes  on 
in  society.  One  of  the  best  leader- 
writers  who  ever  wrote  in  the 
'  Times'  picked  up  his  opinions  from 
the  talk  of  the  clubs  and  '  well-in- 
formed circles.'  Whenever  a  subiect 
is  ventilated  with  tolerable  freedom 


ID  a  mixed  oompaoy  tfaero  is  a  gnat 
chance  that  you  will  find  it  used  up 
in  some  leading  article  next  morning, 
or  in  one  of  the  weekiiea.  It  rath^ 
impairs  the  freshness  and  freedom 
of  talk  to  find  it  regularly  utilised 
like  so  much  sewaga 

I  remtml-er  an  amiable  French 
author  writing  a  book  on  the  'Art 
of  Pleasing  in  Cunversation.'  No 
one  Keems  to  care  a  rap  now  whether 
he  pleases  or  not  .  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  brood  of  men  who  pride 
themselves  upon  the  art  of  being 
angular  and  unpleasant  in  their  cqd- 
versation.  They  have  a  look  of  serene 
satisfaction  w  hen  they  have  thehappy 
consciousness  of  having  made 
themselves  supremely  disagree- 
able. \V  hen  this  has  not  degenerated 
into  personal  rudeness — and  for 
personal  rudeness  a  man  ought  al- 
ways to  be  physically  or  morally 
kicked — this  mental  habit  is  not 
without  a  distinct  value  of  its  owb. 
The  combative,  critical^  cynical 
temper  is  the  very  pepper  and  salt 
of  Conversation,  and  on  the  whole  ill- 
nature  is  perhaps  the  best  substitute 
for  wit.  The  fault  of  this  order  of 
mitid  is  that  it  is  eminently  wanting 
in  productiveness.  It  can  destroy, 
but  it  cannot  construct  It  is  ana- 
lytical, not  synthetic.  It  is  eminently 
recepti«e,  but  gives  out  very  little. 
Kow  and  then  it  will  give  out  some 
startling  remark,  just  as  if  the  light 
of  a  lantern  were  suddenly  thrown 
on  you,  and  it  is  not  defective  in 
a  sardonic  humour.  Still  the 
mental  soil  which  cannot  yield  spon- 
taneous growth,  however  manured 
and  cultivated,  remains  hard,  un- 
grateful soil  btill.  For  the  best  pur^ 
poses  of  conversation  this  talk  is 
very  narrow  and  limited. 

I  am  very  far  from  agreeing  with 
a  man  of  miBanthropic  mind  who 
considered  that  conversation  was  the 
bane  of  society.  I  limit  that  criti- 
cism to  certain  kinds  of  conversation. 
I  am,  indeed,  a  man  of  social  mind« 
Just  as  Socrates  declared  that  liie 
was  not  worth  living  without  cross- 
examination,  so  I  feel  that,  as  a 
human  beiug.  I  must  hold  perpetoal 
conver^e  with  humanity.  Now  our 
conversation,  like  many  other  de- 
partments of  human  life,  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  conducted  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  method.    The  Talk 
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<tf  the  Town  so  often  frivoloiui  and 
Tapid,  under  oertain  oonditioDB 
becomes  replete  with  interest  and 
instruction.  The  simple  method  is 
that  you  shonld  become  all  things 
to  all  men.  Ti^  and  be  cathoUo 
and  many-sided  in  Tiews  of  life  and 
society.  Cultivate  a  habit  of  intel- 
lectual sympathy  with  every  field  of 
humanactivity.  Never  be  astonished 
by  any  society  or  by  any  set  of 
opinions  that  you  may  hearadvanced 
in  any  society.  Keep  yourself  fairly 
abreast  with  the  special  pursuits  of 
men  who  are  essentially  men  of  a 
class.  It  so  happens  that  on  the 
subject  of  their  favourite  pursuits 
the  most  ignorant  have  their  lore« 
and  the  dullest  their  acutenees. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  froth  to  blow 
away  from  the  surface,but  then  there 
are  rich  depths  below. 

For  instance,  I  am  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  society  of  professional 
men.  You  may  say  that  they  *  talk 
"  shop/' '  and  pedantry  is  identical 
with  talking  shop,  whether  the  pe- 
dantry relates  to  books  in  general  or 
only  the  making  of  a  book  for  the 
Derby.  There  is  something  very 
anecdotic  and  gossipy  in  the  con- 
Tersation  of  profe^edly  literary 
people.     The  taste  for  literature, 

Sure  and  simple,  is  perhaps  on  the 
ecline,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
harmless  Boewellism  still  lingering 
in  the  world.  To  such  people  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  historical 
moment  that  Charles  Dickens  has 
just  started  with  his  '  Edwin  Drood/ 
and  that  Mr.  Disraeli  ia  on  the  eve 
of  bringing  out  his  'Lothair.'  We 
certainly  will  not  say  that  they  are 
wrong.  They  know  all  the  gossip 
about  the  movements  of  different 
authors  and  the  sale  of  their  dijQferent 
editions ;  they  will  relate  with  awe 
whatever  they  have  heard  about 
Newman  or  Carlyle,  Tennyson  or 
Dickens ;  the;^  exult  in  scarce  books 
and  rich  bindings.  It  is  the  fault  of 
many  of  those  wortiiy  people  that 
they  keep  very  completely  in  their 
groove.  One  literary  man  extremely 
well  known  and  respected  in  his  own 
particular  walk  assured  me  that  be 
noTer  read  a  single  line  about  the 
American  war  during  the  whole 
time  that  it  lasted.  It  is  Tery  differ- 
ent if  you  coold  get  a  talk  with  the 
editor  of  a  leading  magazine  or  with 


the  editor  of  a  daily  paper.  The 
difficulty  is  that  these  men  have 
little  leihure.  If  now  and  then  you 
can  get  an  hour  or  two  with  them 
in  their  office  you  are  in  luck  and 
had  better  make  the  best  use  of  the 
opportunity.  Tou  will  find  it  hard 
enough  to  get  them  to  make  another 
appointment,  or,  if  they  make  an 
appointment,  to  keep  it.  Such  men 
will  give  you  the  best  attainable 
account  of  contemporary  literary 
history.  They  are  completely  behind 
the  scenes,  can  give  you  a  history  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  individuals 
who  chiefly  make  up  the  literary 
and  political  press,  and  can  shed  a 
flood  of  light  on  all  curious  and  well- 
conversed  details. 

Thissort  of  people,  however,  rather 
take  omniscience  as  their  forte,  and 
for  the  best  Talk  of  the  Town  you 
must  go  to  people  who  have  special- 
ities. Some  people  are  full  of  the 
Academy.  They  could  almost  write 
you  down  the  catalogue  that  will 
now  be  in  our  hands  in  a  day  or  two. 
Others  are  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
musical  season.  The  subject  of  two 
rival  opera  houses  once  more  is  in- 
exhaustible. They  are  full  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Woods  has  entered  the 
lists  against  the  combined  forces  of 
Messrs.  Gye  and  Mapleson.  They 
will  tell  you  the  latest  movements 
of  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de 
Caux.  They  have  their  stories  of 
Pauline  Lucca,  and  they  are  full  of 
the  great  subject  of  Mdlle.  Sessi*s 
hair.  People  agreed  that  Mdlle. 
Sessi's  voice  and  manner  were  ex< 
ceedingly  good,  but  somehow  the 
Talk  of  the  Town,  taking  the  cue 
from  Paris,  ran  very  much  on  the 
subject  of  Mdlle.  Sessi's  fine  and 
abundant  hair.  Then  the  musical 
talk  easily  runs  into  dramatic  talk ; 
but  this  travels  into  details  where 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  outsiders 
to  follow.  Actors  certainly  seem  to 
keep  up  a  raking  fire  of  criticism 
upon  each  other.  That  wonderfully 
pretty  actress  has  only  a  very  pout 
brain ;  her  fine  face  is  never  lit  up 
with  any  genuine  enthusiasm ;  this 
famous  but  obscene  actor  is  now 
deaf  and  passe.  Then  the  talk  is  a 
perpetual  ring  of  changes  oi  such 
names  as  Robertson,  B^ron,  S  >thern, 
Bottcicault  It  is  an  example  how 
closely  the  stage  seeks  to  reflect  tlie 
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day,  tDat  on  the  eveniDg  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  boat  zaoe  brioga  oat 
a  little  play  on  this  subject,  done  in 
a  akilfui  and  gentlemanly  way.  One 
result  of  the  system  of  plays  mn« 
Ding  for  hundreds  of  nights  is  that 
actors  have  all  their  days  thrown 
on  their  hands.  Some  of  them  become 
yeiy  horsey  men,  or  show  other  evil 
fruits  of  an  ill-spent  leisure;  but 
eomeofthem  so  lay  out  theur  time 
that  they  mxj  probably  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  intellectual  pursuits.  The 
stage  might  be  the  means  of  an  in- 
finite amount  of  good  if  its  tone  were 
more  eleyated  and  its  errors  elimi- 
nated; some  progress  of  improTe- 
ment  might  be  made,  but  that  pro- 
gress might  be  quickened.  That 
man  would  do  infinitely  well  who 
could  reconcile  the  feud  between 
morals  and  amusements.  Among 
professional  talkers  I  rather  lean  to 
the  talk  clerical.  Mr.  Jeaflerson,  in 
his  laborious  book  on  the  clergy, 
might  haye  given  us  a  chapter  on 
the  subject.  The  parsons  are  rather 
ahead  of  the  politicians.  They  are 
discussing  keenly  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  the  town 
parsons  don't  seem  to  care  much 
about  it  They  are  looking  forward 
with  great  interest  to  the  raid  upon 
the  Ritualists.  Popular  preaching 
has  very  much  gone  out,  and  the 
taste  for  short  sermons  has  spread 
from  the  people  to  the  parsons.  A 
moist  remarkable  exception  is  the 
course  of  Lenten  lectures  delivered 
by  that  impassioned  orator  Mr. 
Liddon,who  alwaysdraws  together  a 
concourse  which  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  envy ;  *and  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  church  where 
they  are  given  another  large  au- 
dience assembles  to  hear  that  fervid 
preacher,  Stopford  Brooke.  It  is 
very  curious  to  go  away  from  a 
clerical  club  to  a  legal  club,  say  to 
one  of  the  half-dozen  whidi  exist 
in  the  Temple.  So,  without  naming 
any  club,  which  might  be  unfoir, 
suppose  we  go  into  some  professedly 
atheistical  company.  This  sort  of 
company  is  not  at  all  unfrequent, 
and  is  even  to  be  met  with  at  times 
among  the  parsons  themselves. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  more  undis- 
guised fbrmal  materialism  and  un- 
belief among  thinking  people  than 


has  been  known  within  living 
memory,  or  a  date  beyond  thii 
MateriaUsm  is,  in  point  ii  fui,  a- 
tremely  fiishionable  now.  One 
reason  is  that  there  is  an  immenss 
deal  of  sympathy  felt  and  expreesed 
towards  those  opinions  by  those 
who  believe  with  Bobettam  of 
Brighton,  that  men  may  possess  an 
essential  Ohristianity  apart  from 
historical  Christianity.  It  most 
also  be  owned  that  while  in  a 
bygone  age  infidelity  and  immo- 
rality have  been  almost  commen- 
surate terms,  the  professors  of  tee 
opinion,  with  the  remarkable  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Lecky,  set  forth  a  very 
high  standard  of  moral  conduct 
There  is  hardly  anything  moie  re- 
markable in  the  Talk  of  the  Town 
than  the  extreme  readiness  witii 
which  it  will  discuss  subjects  of 
semi-religious  interest,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  scientific  con- 
troversy. There  is  not  a  journal 
that  will  not  now  say  its  say  on 
subjects  absolutely  tabooed  by  the 

?res8  a  quarter  of  a  century  aga 
'he  names  of  Huxley  and  Tyndall 
are  constantly  recurring  in  one  di- 
rection; the  names  of  Mr.  Mill,  of 
Mr.  Spencer  Herbert,  of  Mr.  Bain, 
are  constantly  recurring  in  a  parallel 
direction.  It  is  astonishing  how 
many  people  go  to  the  secular  ser- 
vices in  St  George's  Hall^  and  all 
seem  to  appreciate  the  powerfdl 
argumentative  and  oratorical  ability 
evidenced  by  Professor  Huxley.  I 
do  not  know  what  may  be  the  case 
in  provincial  districts,  where  persons 
are  bucolic,  and  allow  their  minds 
pretty  well  to  ran  into  turnips ;  bat 
m  London,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  perfectly  well  versed 
in  all  the  controversies  respecting 
the  deeper  questions  of  the  day, 
while  their  own  point  of  view  is 
curiously  misunderstood  or  misre- 
presented among  scientific  men. 

In  scientific  talk  you  can  never 
help  picking  up  what  is  interestiiig 
and  mstructive.  Medical  talk  is 
always  good ;  the  doctor  can  tell  a 
good  story,  and  tell  it  neatly.  Doe- 
tors  are  always  particularly  skilful 
in  their  manipulation  of  each  other's 
character  and  conduct  They  have 
just  had  a  cause  cel^re  to  themselves 
in  Dr.  Williams  v,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Somerset    ^They  have 
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oertainly  made  oommon  cause  ^th 
their  illastriotis  brother  in  ttie  matter 
of  this  violent  and  most  unjust 
libel.  Dr.  Williams's  pamphlet, 
though  the  interest  is  so  painful, 
has  been  extensively  circulated.  It 
so  curiously  happened  that  the  So- 
licitor-Qeneral,  despite  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  junior  counsel  in  the 
cause,  by  his  way  of  stating  the  case 
caused  the  pamphlet  to  be  repub- 
lished broadcast  oyer  the  country ; 
and  though  there  was  an  ample 
apology  and  retractation,  the  pamph- 
let became  necessary.  The  other 
night  the  Solicitor-General  was 
charged,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  having  been  asleep  during 
part  of  a  debate  in  which  he  subse- 
quently spoke.  Perhaps  here,  too^ 
he  was  nodding.  The  lawyers  say 
that  Sir  John  Coleridge  might  be 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
he  so  desired,  on  the  threatened  retire- 
ment of  Bir.  Denison,  and  he  would 
make  a  good  Spei^er.  It  is  to  be 
said  for  the  Attomey-Qeneral  that 
though  his  legal  claims  would  be 
hardly  considered  to  extend  beyond 
a  County-Court  judgeship,  yet  he 
is  a  man  of  great  accomplishments, 
and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
ear  of  the  House.  I  have  heard 
great  complaints  of  Members  of 
Parliament  giving  versions  of  their 
speeches  at  dinner-tables,  before  or 
after  they  have  formally  delivered 
them.  This  sort  of  thing  ought  to 
be  put  down.  There  seems  to  be  a 
sad  dearth  of  genius  and  ability 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Plunket  bore  himself  worthily  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  ora- 
torical name  of  the  century ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  how  very  few  men, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  Boundell 
Palmer — who  is  earning  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country  by  the  wisdom 
and  disinterestedness  of  his  speeches 
— give  the  result  of  their  indepen- 
dent thought  and  experience  on  the 
great  questions  before  the  country. 
One  reason  is  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  more  than  ever  the 
character  of  a  plutocracy.  Men  vote 
straight  with  ttieir  party,  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  independent 
convictions.  A  plutocracy  rarely 
possesses  any  large  stock  of  inde- 
pendent convictions. 
I  do  noty  however,  consider  it 


necessary  to  illustrate  my  theory  of 
conversation  with  examples,  which 
I  appear  to  myself  to  oe  in  some 
danger  of  doing.  My  notion  is,  that 
though  you  have  not  got  men  who 
are  great  conversationalists,  yet  by 
going  to  a  number  of  men  you  may 
obtain  a  good  deal  of  conversation. 
A  prolonged  argument  with  a  man 
is  a  keen  intellectual  exertion,  as 
much  so  as  making  a  speech  or 
writing  an  article,  and  you  avoid 
this  when  you  do  your  talk  in  detail. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is 
generally  a  way  of  getting  at  a  man's 
special  point,  if  he  sees  that  you 
are  kindly,  frank,  and  in  earnest; 
and  as  you  are  able  to  number  on 
your  roll  of  friends  men  of  most 
diverse  characters  and  minds,  so  you 
may  be  able  to  gather  up  even  from 
the;  talk  of  the  town  that  material 
which,  at  a  later  time  and  under  a 
changed  form,  becomes  history  and 
literature. 

OOUBT  BISUASCK.* 

A  very  remarkable  biography  of 
Count  Bismarck  has  lately  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenzie, from  the  Qeorman.  The  book 
is  an  extraordinary  one,  and,  we  con- 
fess, puzzles  us  sorely.  So  extra- 
ordinary a  familiarity  with  the  de- 
teils  of  a  living  statesman's  life  has 
perhaps  never  been  manifested  in 
literary  history.  Our  first  notion 
was  that  much  of  the  work  was  pure 
invention.  But  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  our  suspicions  have  given 
way ;  and  we  see  here  an  extremely 
careful  and  circumstantial  account, 
collected  from  every  possible  channel 
of  information,  of  the  career  of  the 
great  Prussian  minister.  Still  we 
cannot  understand  how  we  come  to 
be  favoured  with  so  many  of  Count 
Bismarck's  private  and  confidential 
letters  to  his  nearest  relations  as  are 
here  given.  One  of  the  letters,  in- 
deed, was  purchased  at  a  charitable 
bazaar;  but  we  are  not  told  where 
the  others  came  from.  The  illustrsr 
tions,  numerous  and  picturesque 
enough,  are  often  a  little  sensa- 

*  '  The  life  of  Bismarck,  Prirate  aod 
Political/  By  J.  G.  Hesekiel.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Madcenzie. 
With  upwards  of  one  hundred  lUostratiooe. 
London :  James  Hogg  and  Son. 
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ti(»al  and  a  little  absurd.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  Tolnme  is  oDe 
enthusiaBtio,  indisciimiiiate  jMiue- 
gyrio  npon  Bismarck.  The  book 
is  in  a  high  degree  open  to  adyerse 
critJciem ;  bnt  it  is  still  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  life-like 
volumes  of  contemporary  biography 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

They  certainly  take  great  liberties 
with  the  characters  of  public  men 
in  Germany,  greater  even  than  is 
the  case  in  England.  We  have 
stories  of  Bismarck's  beery  days  as 
a  student,  of  his  duels  and  his  lore 
affairn.  Even  in  1864  we  find  him 
writing :  '  1  have  just  been  for  an 
hour  in  the  Yolksgarten,  unfortu- 
nately not  incognito,  as  I  was  seven- 
teen \ear6  ago— stared  at  by  all  the 
world.  This  existence  on  the  stage 
is  very  unpleasant  when  one  wishes 
to  driuk  a  glass  of  beer  in  peace.' 
Here  is  an  incident  of  early  days : 
'At  another  establishment  Bismarck 
had  a  little  adventure.  He  had 
just  taken  a  seat,  when  a  peculiarly 
offensive  expression  was  used  at  the 
next  tablH  concerning  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Family.  Bismarck  im- 
mediately rose  to  his  full  height, 
turned  to  the  speaker,  and  thun- 
dered forth:  "Out  of  the  house! 
if  you  are  not  off  when  I  have 
drunk  this  beer,  I  will  break  this 
glass  on  your  head  T  At  this  there 
ensued  a  fierce  conunotion,  and 
threatening  outcries  resounded  in 
all  directions.  Without  the  slight- 
€Nrt  notice  Bismarck  finished  his 
draught,  and  then  brought  the  glass 
down  upon  the  offender's  pate  with 
such  effect  that  the  glass  fiew  into 
fragments,  and  the  man  fell  down, 
howling  with  anguish.  There  was 
a  deep  silence,  during  which  Bis- 
marck's voice  was  heard  to  say,  in 
the  quietest  tone,  as  if  nothing  what- 
ever had  taken  place,  "Waiter, 
what  is  to  pay  for  this  broken 
glass?"' 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  beery  element  predommates.  The 
author  and  editor  have  done  their 
best  to  give  us  a  clear  account  of 
the  growth  of  Bismarck's  mind  and 
career;  of  his  successful  exertions 
to  give  solidarity  to  the  Prussian 
throne;  and  of  the  patriotic  German 
feeling  that  has  been  the  basis  of 
his  aggrandisement  of  Frossia.  We 


trace  bis  diplomatic  career  at  Funk- 
fort,  where  he  thonmghly  masteRd 
the  tortuous  web  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  small  states ;  at  St  Peters- 
burgh;  and  at  Paris,  where  he 
learned  to  match  himself  against  the 
astuteness  of  Napoleon.  The  pecifi- 
cation  of  the  Luxembourg  was,  in 
its  way,  as  decisive  as  the  battle  of 
Badowa.  In  such  a  career  there  are 
many  striking  scenes,  none  more  go 
than  his  visit  to  Prince  Mettemich 
at  his  ch&tean  of  Johannisberg.  on 
the  Rhine.  The  bcx^  is  a  virid 
record  of  a  great  career,  in  many 
varied  aspects  of  political  and  social 
life,  and  sheds  much  light  on  Ger- 
man  politics,  perhaps  just  now  the 
most  important  politics  of  Eoxope. 


BXCBRT  FOXTRT. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the 
poetry  of  the  season,  afber  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's *  Holy  Grail '  no  work  chal- 
lenges a  higher  degree  of  att^tion 
than  the  writings  of  Mr.  Morria.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Morris  that, 
after  his  flirst  volume  of  poems, 
which,  with  great  promise,  had  only 
equivocal  success,  he  preserved  a 
dead  silence  for  ten  years.  It  almost 
seemed  that  nothing  would  indooe 
him  to  break  his  suenoe ;  but  now 
he  has  bogun  to  publish  poe^,  it 
seems  that  nothing  will  induce  him 
to  leave  off  publishing  poetiy.  To 
say  the  nngradous  tnith,  we  are 
beginning  to  weary  of  Mr.  Marre. 
He  has  given  us  three  or  four  big 
volumes  of  poetry,  and  there  ffi  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
he  should  not  give  ns  thirty  or 
forty.  He  can  never  exhaust  the 
stores  of  classic  and  romantic  fables ; 
and  any  classic  or  romantic  stoiy  is 
susceptible  of  being  presented  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Morris's  mode  of 
presentation.  There  is  always  sweet'- 
ness,  tenderness  and  hnmanity— 
'  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out ' 
— and  a  focnlty  of  pfesenting  a 
series  of  distinct  picturas  before  the 
mental  eye ;  and  his  narrative  babbles 
on  with  all  the  volubility  of  a  Frois- 
sart  or  Monstrelet  His  poems  are, 
in  fact,  versified  novelettes,  very 
much  after  tbe  fashion  of  the  '  De- 
cameron' or '  Pentameron ;'  and  we 
doubt  if,  in  any  high  sense  of  the 
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term,  they  can  jostly  be  entitled 
poetry.  There  is  little  oonoeDtrAtioa 
of  thought,  little  energy  of  phrase, 
no  delineation  of  character,  no  unity 
of  action.  We  are  not  snch  Phari- 
eees  as  to  object  to  careless  rhymes 
and  yerbal  expletives;  and  we  ac- 
knowledge that  Mr.  Morris  leads  us 
as  unresisting  captires  with  his  lie- 
gniling  Terse.  He  leads  ns  into  the 
dreamland  of  fable,  where  we  feel 
all  the  sweetness  and  lasaitade  of 
summer  days,  and  yield  up  ourselyes 
to  pleasaunoe  and  idlesse.  Bat  still 
we  think  that  trae  poetry  ought  to 
have  something  stirring  and  invi- 
gorating: that  it  ought  to  enable  us 
to  rally  the  moral  energies,  to  leave 
us  in  some  measure  refreshed  and 
ennobled.  Now  there  is  nothing  of 
this  sort  about  Bir.  Morris's  poems. 
They  are  essentially  sensuous;  some- 
times they  are  even  sensual.  There 
is  something  extremely  Pagan  about 
the  whole  conception  of  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Morris  has  real 
genius.  Sfony  a  choice  passage  might 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  as8ertion. 
But  his  tone  is  too  low,  his  style  is 
too  diffose,  to  admit  of  his  t>eing 
associated  with  our  greater  poets. 
We  shall  have  four  bulky  volumes 
of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  infinitely 
bigger  than  the  four  volumes  of  Mr. 
Browning's  'Ring  and  the  Book,' 
not  to  mention  the  huge  '  Life  and 
Tlflaih  of  Jason,'  and  aaew^edition  of 

ItraaslalnDsof 
Tfaia  is  nther 
It  M  tine  that  Mr. 
mdd  maafully 
ta  «piit  Urn  imder  some 
i  fjj  Hterty  imUMMit,  and  remind 
Hm  tiuat  evm  in  literary  matters 
ttfen  is,  or  ought  to  be,  some  sort 
cC'Staknte  of  LimitatiooB. 

Tk  each  of  his  poems  Bir.  Morris 
fmftns  some  sort  of  'Atg6ment,' 
■Air  tike  fashion  of  Greek  plays  and 
andem  poems  imitativeof  the^Oreek. 
His  titles  are  briefiar  and  vagaer 
than  those  presented  by  the  clear 
HeBenio  mind.  Thua  h*  baa  an 
aiBoment  to  the  poem  <|panli^'en- 
titied'The  Land  EastvC'iha  9«a 
and  West  of  the  Mooat'/'TliiB^iafl^ 
which  is  set  forth  aa  »  immm^lMi 
of  a  diurl's  son  wte  warn  ^>fac 
queen  to  his  love,  and  afterwanis 
lost  her,  and  yet  in  the  end  was  not 
deprived  of  her.'   Than  we  have  the 


'  Story  of  Accontius  and  Cydippe,' 
which  Lord  Lytton  tells  so  well  in 
the  'Lost  Tales  of  Miletus,'  with 
the  brief  argument, '  A  certain  man 
coming  to  Delos,  beheld  a  noble 
damsel  there,  and  was  smitten  with 
the  love  of  her,  and  made  all  things 
of  no  account  but  the  wiooing  of 
her,  which  at  last  he  brought  al^ut 
in  strange  wise.'  This  is  the  kind  of 

grogramme  to  which  we  are  invited; 
ut  inntead  of  sweeping,  as  the  true 
poet  should,  the  whole  diapason  of 
human  life  and  passion,  Mr.  M<>rris 
is  simply  and  entirely  the  poet  of 
earthly  lova 

We  have  a  most  sincere  kindoess 
for  Mrs.  Hervey,  and  give  a  hearty 
welcome  to  her  'Gift  for  all  Sea- 
sons.' *  We  do  not  feel  prechided 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  these  poems  have  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  'London 
Bociety,'  from  endeavouring  to  do 
justice  to  the  poems  in  their  col- 
lected form.  Mrs.  Hervey  will,  how- 
ever, forgive  us  for  saying  that  we 
have  seen  higher  efforts  of  her  muse 
even  than  those  which  we  find  in 
these  pages.  She  has  a  true  touch 
of  Ijrio  genius  in  these  poems,  and 
evidences  of  a  deep,  generous  nature, 
such  as  belongs  to  the  true  poet. 
Our  regret  is  that,  instead  of  a  cluster 
of  pearls,  somewhat  carelessly  strung 
together,  Mrs.  Hervey  has  not  con- 
centrated her  genius  on  some  single 
poem  of  some  extent  and  unity. 
Such  poetic  stories  as  '  Lear's  Fool ' 
and  '  A  Strange  Courtship '  iudicate 
how  truly  she  could  give  a  poetic 
eoibodiment  to  the  scenery  and  in- 
Gsdflnts  of  our  trite  modern  life. 
Amid  swdia  mnltitude  of  lyrical 
pieces  it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
snd  somewhat  invidious  to  make  a 
selection.  We  can  truly  say  that  any 
of  our  readers  would  do  well  to  keep 
this  charmiag  volume  at  hand,  and 
refresh  mind  and  spirit  by  occasional 
vaeurrenoe  to  its  pages.  There  is  an 
wBiflting  little  poem  on  the  Prayer 
oft  Qaaea  Caroline  Matilda  of  Den- 
iMiak,  murdered  in  her  twenty-third 
yaai  oia  of  the  darkest  episodes 
in*  no^Mn  history.  The  prayer, 
wrHtea  by  the  captive  queen  on  her 
prisan  window,  was,  '  Oh^  keep  me 

*  *  Oar  Legends  and  LItm.  A  Gift  for 
all  Seasons.'  By  Eleonora  Leuisa  Herrev. 
Trftbner  and  Co. 
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nisoemt,  make  others  gi»t  I'    V n. 
Herrej*!  l»t  Tarn  ia : 

aakaofh  Ikj  mjrr.     Vow 


Here  ii  an  exquuito  little  ]jric, 
and  with  this  we  mut  poaitiTelj 
hold  our  hand : 

■TEARS. 

■  WobM  •iBic  kind  marl  (1«  BW  tan— 

It  (MBt  ■  nule  UllDI. 

■  TIk  (M  pHn-Mofai  e(ib«  iianD 

An  *^  tlH  MB  ^dln  (bnn^  i 
Tba  hata  cl  tba  puiklD(  ma 
lalntalndofdtw. 


TliU  I  tbonM  Hk  tb*  tcntnnt  sIR 

One  or  two  more  Tolnmefl  of  poems 
might  well  be  noticed.  'Faith 
Gr»me  and  other  Poems,"  bj 
Eleanor  Watson,  ihow  much  good 
taste  and  good  feeling ;  and  a  few  of 
them  indicate  greater  promise  than 
their  present  perfonnance.  I  notice 
this  Tolnme  because  it  is  typical  of 

Bj   Ehuor 


many  dmEUr  TolomM.  It  i>  m; 
nice  that  ladies  of  mfined  ndndsod 
intelleetnal  tastes  should  fiU  up 
their  leisnia  l^  writiag  bitl  j  print- 
able poetry ;  bnt  we  think  llaX,  t* 
a  nle,  th^  woald  do  well  to  k«ep 
tb^  poetry  in  the  ncred  ntiianent 
of  their  desks  nntil  the  tima  oomce 
when  their  matored  jndgmcat  tnlr 
decides  that  tbey  an  wtHlliy  of  pA- 
licatioo.  Something  mofe  than  the 
reoord  of  simple,  stDeere,  gncrfnl 
feelii^  is  nqnisile  to  constitate 
poetry. 

We  have  much  ptcaaora  in  ei- 
pressing  onr  oonrictian  that  Hi. 
Qrant's  work  aa  the  Chnioh  Sessme, 
in  senrat  respects  is  TalaaUe  and 
nniqne.*  It  performs  a  double  or 
treble  fnnetioi).  As  a  sacred  An- 
thology it  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
shows  KTeat  poetical  taste  and  u 
extnordinary  amoant  of  litersiy  in- 
Teatigation.  Hr.  Gnat  has  gons  to 
tax  Mid  jnofoaod  sonrees ;  and,  st 
the  same  time,  his  work  is  eztremtJj 
rich  in  extracts4ntwn  from  the  whole 
range  of  modem  sacred  song.  The 
Tolame  also  contains  much  eedeo- 
aetical  infornoation  and  soimd  lite- 
rary a 


•  '  Tha  Chnreh  Sfuon,  TlMnnailf 
and  Pnctiallr  llliutntcd.'  S;  Alanda 
H.  Gnat,  U.A. 
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ill7J£  h«To  tried  Hjde  Park  with-  But  bus  it  ever  occarred  to  tmj  one 

TV     oat  the  Serpentine,  and  tbe  to  think  what  Loadon  deprived  of 

leaolts  of  the  experiment  cannot  be  Hjdo  Park  itself  would  be?    The 

s«id  to  be  etnbontlj  satiafuctorf.  compiriaon  of  the  play  of  Homlst' 
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with.the  omiasioB  of  tha  purfc  of  iha 
zoyal  protagonist  is  as  feetde  as  it  is 
trite.  The  season  without  its  scan- 
dals; the  session  minns  its  intriffaes ; 
society  without  its  flirts;  theoraw- 
ing-rooms  of  dowagers  without  their 
gossip ;  the  club— we  take  the  stan- 
dard of  the  popular  idea—without 
its  rumours;  Brighton  without  its 
divorces  and  divorcies ;  Scarborough 
without  itB  elopemsnts  —  each  of 
these,  if  the  suggested  bereftment 
were  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
would  soem  institutions  fiat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable  enough  in  idl  con- 
science. In.  a  word,  society  would 
find  itself  gsiUEaily  out  of  joint  if 
any  one  of  iii  reoogsised  and  es- 
sential ordem  or  inslitaUions  were 
to  be  stiaa^*mv  Msited  out  of 
existence.  W»  baai^  wleed,  dim 
echoes  of  a  mj/mi  %»tta  e£feot  that 
thereformingofeiaMMWoffthefaoe 
of  the  earth  is  a  smna  already  in 
oontemplatioEu  The  present  is  an 
adyenturous  age,  and  tha  pioneers 
of  modem  progress  laghidy  rush  in 
where  the  apostles  oi  »  more  old- 
fashioned  a^d  reveiiential  creed 
would  have  feared  to  tread.  There 
is  no  knowing  at  what  point  inno- 
Tation  is  to  stop.  Who  shall  say 
that  some  plan  analogous  to  Dean 
Swiflfs  famous  proposal  for  the  uti- 
lisation of  infants  in  Ireland  may 
not  ^  be  next  promulgated  and 
carried?  that  one  fine  morning  the 
world  may  not  be  startled  wiUi 
learning  &at  an  association  has 
been  formed  for  the  extinction  of 
old  fogeys  ?  or  that  a  select  parlia- 
ment of  the  disciples  of  social  icono- 
clasm  has  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  efiect  that  it  is 
desirable  that  spinster  ladies  of  a 
certain  age  should  forthwith  cease 
as  an  establishment  to  exist?  It 
may  be  said  that  the  world  would 
still  manage  to  get  on  if  either  of 
these  measures  of  destruction  were 
consummated ;  that  the  network  of 
society  would  not  be  wholly  un- 
woTen;  that  balls  would  still  be 
given;  that  garden  parties  would 
not  pass  away ;  that  the  fun  of  flir- 
tation would  remain ;  and  that  we 
should  have  no  serious  reason  to  be 
merged  in  incurable  regret  for  what 
had  been  done.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
fashionable  humanity  will  find  it- 


self, itB  pleasues,  and  Ub  routine 
Tery  perceptibly  affected  bj  fi» 
reduction  and  deBtnictim  oi  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  firiends,  go  &i 
as  they  have  yet  proceeded.  Sap- 
posing,  howeyer,  they  wero  to  go 
a  step  further,  and,  not  oootait 
with  discharging  working  xossi  frtmi 
tiie  docks,  closing  liio  mmm  ci  the 
Woolwich  and  fiaiwUmwt  aoule- 
mies,  and  redmang  tiw  immber  of 
in  protpedu  ftmagyta  ia  ihe  lise, 
were  to  come  to  the  qondiifiinn  tbat 
it  was,  on  the  wliele,  adyissble  for 
the  British  guaidsosen  entirely  to 
be  eliminated  from  our  miiitary 
economy,  how  would  aociely  feel 
thea?  Mr.  Lowe  might  quits  ooo- 
ceiyaM^  take  it  into  his  head,  and 
infM  Mr.  Gaidwell  with  tha  idea. 
that  thme  show  sons  of  ManiiBiK> 
way  ooiteibute  to  the  sum  of  our 
BatioaaH  prosperity;  that  they  tK 
creaturoa  ordained  for  purposes  of 
consumftiion  rather  than  pIodIl^ 
tion;  an  that  the  sooner  tbey  an 
got  rid  oi  as  domestic  and  military 
encumbsMfiss,  the  better  for  the 
rnTornmimf  and  the  goyeined  slike 
We  m^atA  mm  question— What,  m 
th»  smniJ  of  SQOhi  fr  threat,  would  be 

tha  ftdffl^oiMts^  then?  Wat 
intatalioM  wmtt  there  be- 
winld.  thfli»  aai  i»-an  the  part 
of  <iijy»hmf|i|ft  BKaumm  ol  doGiTe 
dtaightttBS,  of  tito  gifflpw  and  takers 
si  diHMB  md  mum^  md  ester- 
tMDBBBnts  of  sffery  ]dM»  «ti^' "^ 
dsgrae?  Wh«t  mttW  the  feed- 
ings of  iwmntfwn  «HMia  Mp^^ 
of  bcHttusliuiA  aHl  jiiiwA  di- 
yinitiea,  wheB»  m  Asm^^ 
Pall  MUL,  they  lootei  «l^  <>^ 
at  the  baiy  window  of  itm  ^^V^ 
little  mMsion,  which  aUttovo^ 
Xnows  is  tiie  QuaBds'  Cfoli.  Iv  ^ 
glimpse  of  those  wasriorB  wtnB- 
tachioed  or  imberbes,  yootbfii^  or 
mature,  who  are,  par  exceSenc^i  ^^ 
metropolitan  depositaries  of  fSP^V; 
the  central  sources  of  myriad  epi- 
sodes of  fiirtation— who,  if  thepopa- 
lar  yiew  be  correct,  are  the  dioBsn 
SODS  of  pleasure  in  all  its  phaseB; 
whose  prime  mission  it  is  to  saunter 
elegantly  through  existence;  vb° 
flit  like  butterflies  from  onelmw- 
ing-ground  of  bliss  to  another;  ybo 
knowno  more  toilsome  campai^|^ 
ground  than  that  of  St  James;  V'^ 
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biTOuao  in  BelgraTiaa  salons;  and 
whofle  xonghest  bUlet  is  a  well- 
selected  ooontry-honse  ?  The  con- 
sideration of  such  a  contingency, 
however  improbable  or  remote,  is 
sufficiently  appalling ;  and  the  most 
superficial  examination  into  the  so- 
cial uses  of  these  gilded  heroes, 
will 'serve  to  impress  the  mind 
with  a  wholesome  sense  of  contem- 
plative  horror  at  such  a  deprivation 
to  humanity  as  that  which — di  omen 
avertant-^haa  presented  itself  for  a 
moment  to  our  alarmed  vision. 

At  the  first  flash  of  panic  conse- 
quent upon  the  bare  conoeivability 
of  such  a  piece  of  official  iconoclasm, 
it  was  natural,  as  it  was  polite, 
that  the  spectacle  of  feminine  tre- 
pidation should  be  the  primary 
objeet  thrown  out  into  lurid  relief 
to  arr«rt  our  imagination.  It  is 
true,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
that  Uie  disastrous  effects  of  the 
abolition  of  guardsmen  would  not 
end  here;  but  flor  reasons  which 
may  be  shrewdly  surmised,  though 
they  cannot  be  assigned  witii  cer- 
tainty, the  representatives  of  the 
army,  in  company  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church,  undoubt- 
edly enjoy  a  singular  priority  in 
the  admiration  and  solicitude  of  the 
lair  tenants  of  the  drawing-room. 
Why,  in  passing,  let  us  ask,  should 
divines  and  warriors  respectively 
occupy  such  a  high  place  in  femi- 
nine jhvour  ?  Woman,  we  know,  is 
essentially  a  creature  who  looks  for 
what  certain  shortsighted  traders, 
by-the-by,  are  now  demanding— pro- 
tection. She  is  a  clinging  animal 
It  is  hernature  to  trust  to  the  strong 
to  defend  her  in  hor  weakness.  We 
are  not  now  speaking,  it  is  scarcely 
neoeasary  to  say,  of  thB,t  partus  ten^ 
pons  maximtis,  we  had  almost 
written  pessimus,  the  aggressive 
champfoneas  of  woman's  rights, 
whose  war-cry  is  woman's  wrongs  ? 
We  have  in  view  merely  those  crear 
tures  'not  too  bright  or  good  for 
human  nature's  daily  food/  and  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  adhering  to 
the  antiquated  notion  that  our  mar 
dames  and  demoiselles  require  their 
champions  themselves,  there  is  per- 
haps a  natural  fitness  in  the  esteem 
in  which  they  are  pleased  to  rank 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  the 


officers  of  the  church.  The  former 
they  may  aptly  regard  as  the  em- 
bodiments of  the  physical  protec- 
tion to  which  their  own  physical 
feebleness  may  trust:  the  latter  as 
the  ministers  of  the  potent  weapons 
which  are  to  guard  them  against 
ghostly  foes.  In  the  follower  of  the 
god  of  war  they  recognise  the  strong 
right  hand  which  is  to  secare  them 
against  external  injury  and  force :  to 
the  members  of  the  priesthood  they 
may  look  for  that  defensive  armour 
which  is  to  teach  them  to  repel  the 
attacks  that  are  from  within.  Or 
shall  we  have  hit  upon  a  truer  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  in 
question  if  we  say  that  it  is  the 
association  of  heroism,  ghostly  or 
carnal,  which  the  feminine  imagina- 
tion weaves  round  the  profession  of 
parson  and  soldier  alike,  that  con- 
stitutes the  main  attraction— that 
divine  and  warrior  enjoy  their 
popularity  with  our  women  because 
the  susceptible  creatures  discern  in 
each  class  so  much  typical  valour, 
such  undying  capacity  of  endurance 
and  effort?  Or,  lastly,  must  we 
take  a  much  more  prosaic  view  of 
the  whole  question  than  either  of 
the  forgoing,  and  believe  that  not 
an  appreciation  of  romance,  but  a 
vivid  mnate  sense  of  respectabib'ty 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  feminine 
partiality?  There  is — pace  the 
Misses  Beckers  and  Cobbes  of  the 
day  be  it  spoken — an  intense  con- 
servatism about  women;  an  ine- 
radicable preference  for  the  orthodox 
over  the  heterodox,  a  profound  ap- 
proval of  the  established  and  recog- 
nised as  against  the  disestablished 
and  unrecognised.  Now,  the  call- 
ings of  priest  and  warrior  an  both 
conspicuously  the  reverse  of  anoma- 
lous. Tb^  are  each  of  them  state 
institutions;  their  position  and 
their  value  are  universally  ad- 
mitted; their  thoroughgoing  re- 
spectability cannot  for  a  moment 
be  called  into  question.  A  clergy- 
man is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman ; 
officer  and  gentleman  are  conven- 
tionally almost  convertible  terms. 
The  presumptive  guarantee  which 
either  profession  tSords  of  the  im- 
maculate irreproachability  of  the 
professor— are  we  to  see  in  that  the 
truesecretof  the  feminine  preference? 

a  I  a 
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Bowexer,  whether  either  of  these 
theories  be  tme,  or  whether  we 
on^ht  to  look  at  the  matter  from  a 
pomt  diametrically  opposite  to  any 
of  those  from  which  we  have  r&- 
garded  it,  whether  the  sentiment 
which  impels  some  young  ladies 
to  flirt  with  curates  in  black  coats, 
and  others  to  ogle  subaltemB  in 
red  ones,  be  radically  one  and  iden- 
tical, or  whether  it  be  different— 
those  of  our  daughters  whose  men- 
tal organization  inclines  them  to 
esteem  the  rigid  proprieties  as  para- 
mount selecting  the  parson,  those 
who  hare  in  their  composition  a 
wicked  element  of  Bohemianism 
which  causes  them  to  admire  the 
traditional  character  of  the  devil- 
may-care,  wine-bibbing,  girl-kissing 
warrior,  fixing  upon  the  soldier  as 
the  god  of  their  idolatry — ^however, 
we  say,  this  may  be,  the  subject  is 
one  which  we  may  not  pursue 
further.  The  smiles  in  which  the 
ffuardsman  perennially  basks  arise 
from  causes  which  do  not  iuTolye 
the  sifting  of  this  problem  to  the 
bottom.  He,  lucky  fellow,  occupies 
a  ground  altogether  different  from 
that  upon  which  his  brothers  (by 
courtesy)  at  arms  stand.  We  have 
every  wish  to  do  all  possible  justice 
to  ibe  potential  heroism  of  our 
guardsmen,  but  we  cannot  think 
tiiiat  it  is  the  association  of  pro- 
digious br&veiy,  or  eztrayagant  ro- 
mance, or  inveterate  ropectability 
which  invests  these  fortunate  crea- 
tures with  the  favour  they  enjoy. 
Society  is  pretty  well  divided  into 
workers  and  non- workers;  it  pos- 
sesses its  special  elements  of  utility 
and  its  special  elements  of  embellish- 
ment «Your  parson  may  be  all  veiy 
well  in  his  way— admirable  in  his 
parish,  and  as  little  objectionable 
as  possible  in  his  church.  Utility 
and  work— these  are  his  specialities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  primary 
social  function  which  our  guards- 
men discharge,  the  final  cause  of 
their  being  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  direct  antithesis  of  this.  They 
constitute  the  ornamental  fringe  of 
the  parti-coloured  network  of  so- 
ciety. They  are  things  of  beauty — 
we  won't  finish  the  quotation.  It 
was  said  of  a  certain  parliamentary 
speaker  that  ho  had  nothing  to  say. 


and  said  it  in  a  very  gentlemanlike 
way.  Our  guardsmen  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  they  perform  it  in  in 
equally  satisfactory  manner.  '  No- 
thing to  do,'  that  is,  bycompenson: 
all  language  is  relative,  and  the 
social  functions  of  the  guaidflman 
imply,  in  reality,  about  as  much  of 
total  absence  of  employment  as  did 
those  of  the  *  Cavmuer  Servente '  in 
'  Beppo :' — 

'  But "  Oft^alier  Servente"  Is  the  plinee 

Uied  In  pulitect  drdei  to  azpreee 
The  laperaumeraiy  aUve  who  ateji 

Close  to  Uie  Udj  at  a  part  of  duel. 
Her  ^ord  Uie  aolj  law  which  he  obeja. 

His  la  DO  rinecure,  as  you  mi^  stun; 
Cuacb,  senrantB,  gondola  be  goes  to  call. 

And  carries  tas  and  tippet.  ^ovcsaodaU.' 

It  would  be,  doubtless,  exceeding 
the  limits  of  veracity  to  describe  the 
duties  of  the  guardsman  asquiteasar- 
duous  as  those  which  are  here  metn- 
cally  portrayed ;  but»  on  the  wholo, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
labours  of  the  guardsman  on  aeti?e 
service  at  home  are  not  much  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  captain  in  an 
ordinary  line  regiment  on  active 
service  abroad.  On  the  authoii^ 
of  Corporal  Trim  we  know  what  is 
the  career  of  the  foreign  campaigner 
in  a  hostile  land:  'Standmg  for 
twelve  hours  together  in  the  trenches 
— engaged,  for  months  together,  in 
long  and  dangerous  marches^ha- 
rassed  in  his  rear  to-day — haiassfng 
others  to-morrow— detached  here- 
countermanded  there— resting  the 
night  upon  his  arms,'  and  enduriog 
what  not  other  hardships.  But  dif- 
ferent though  they  may  be  in  kind, 
do  the  duties  which  the  goardsman 
has  to  go  through  differ  much  in 
severity  of  degree  ?  Dancing  night 
after  mght  is  almost  as  trying  to  the 
sihews  and  the  system  as  an  indefi- 
nite amount  of  marohing  and  coun- 
termarching, or  duty  in  the  trenches. 
Are  there  not  men  who  would  fu 
sooner  face  an  enemy's  fire  than  the 
artillery,  bewitching  or  irate,  (^ 
feminine  eyes  ?  A  colonel  who  is  a 
bully,  is,  after  all,  not  very  much 
worse  than  a  mistress  who  is  a 
tyrant  and  a  coquette.  It  may  be  a 
mortification  to  human  nature  to  he 
summoned  to  parade  at  unseasoih 
able  hours ;  but  to  be  liable  to  he 
summoned  to  ride,  pic-nio«  garden- 
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parly,  flower-show,  or  fete  end- 
leBslj,  and  with  the  titmoet  brevity 
of  nuisance,  is  a  dispensation  in 
which  the  finger  of  a  severer  fiette 
may  be  recognised  by  some.  It  is 
really  a  question  between  the  hard- 
ships of  drawing-room  duty  and 
camp  duty;  and  we  haye  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  a  well- worked 
chaperon  was  to  be  consulted  on  the 
point,  she  would  say  that  the  latter 
was  infinitely  the  preferable  of  the 
two—the  less  monotonoos  and  the 
more  inspiring. 

We  may  as  well  state  at  once  that 
we  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
traditional  guardsman  of  muscular 
romance.    Him  we  know  well,  and 
too  well,  already:  intus  et  in  cute 
novimtu.    We  know  him  in  all  his 
different  degrees,  kinds,  orders,  and 
types— from  the  giant  whose  face 
wears  the  appearance  of  a  promis- 
cuous jungle  of  tawny  hair,  down  to 
the  beardless  pink-and-white  young- 
ster, with  hands  delicate  as  a  woman, 
but  with  a  grasp  like  a  vice ;  who 
toys  effeminately  with   his  silken 
moustache,  but  who,  if  it  was  re- 
quired to  fell  an  ox,  would  certainly 
not  j>roYe  unequal  to  the  occasion; 
who  is  the  pet  of  the  drawing-room, 
but  an  uncommonly  dangerous  op- 
ponent  in   the   prize-ring;    who 
breaks  a  woman's  heart  as  compla- 
cently as  he  pares  his  nails  or  drinks 
his  claret;  who  has  a  penchant  to- 
wards contracting  official  connec- 
tions within  the  proyince  in  which 
Lord  Penzance  reigns ;  and  who  is 
alternately  blessed  by  langnishing 
blondes  as  an  angel,  and  cursed  by 
amorous  brunettes  as  a  monster  of 
inhuman    cruelty.      Blessings    or 
cursings,  it  makes  little  difference 
enough  to  your  'Berties'  and  yoa^ 
'Seraphs'  and  your  'Cherubs,'  to 
quote    the     approved    sobriquets 
given  by  these  fiction-mongers  to 
Sie  curled,  cool,   cynical,  waxen- 
&ced  young  puppies  who  go  in  for 
an  intrigue  merely  that  they  may 
regale  their  Eton  schoolmates  in  the 
smoking-room  with  its  details,  and 
inveigle   magnificent    heroines   in 
love-traps,  in  order  that  they  may 
discuss  the  abeurdify  of  the  situa- 
tion   over   their    burgandy   after 
dinner,  or  in  the  intends  of  loo  at 
night  The  ideal  guardsman  of  this 


mode  has  held  the  stage  quite  long 
enough.  Mr.  Wbyte-Melville  hayB 
a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  in  re  his 
uncommonly  clever  and  amusing 
'  Digby  Grand ;'  and  from  the 
spawn  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  sensa- 
tional imagination  a  host  of  feeble 
imitators  have  developed  a  very 
disgusting  crop  of  coxcombs,  brag- 
garts, and  libertines. 

We  have  already  sketched  in  out- 
line the  guardsman  as  he  is,  and 
have  indicated  his  uses  as  they  are. 
It  is  his  business  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
ornamental  figure-head  for  society 
generally,  to  hold  himself  in  con- 
stant readiness  for  drawing-room 
duty  of  all  kinds,  and  for  every 
occupation  which  can  be  considered 
legitimately  to   come   within  the 
range  of  drawing-room  duty.    The 
House  of  Commons  is  said  to  be  the 
very  best  club  in  London ;  and  what 
is  said  of  our  representative  assem- 
blage at  Westminster  may  be  said 
with  equal  truth  of  our  Guards.   It 
would,  indeed,  be  possible  to  insti- 
tute a  very  reasonable  comparison 
between  the  senator  and  the  guards- 
man.   Social  patronage  of  a  certain 
order  comes  legitimately  within  the 
province  of  each.     Tour  average 
guardsman  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any  profonnd  critical  insight 
into  the  rationale  of  literature  or  the 
fine  arts.    His  verdicts  may  possess 
the  merit  of  terseness  and  some- 
times of  truth.    It  was  once  the 
fashion  for  the  man  of  war  to  ignore 
the  arts  of  peace ;  for  the  wielder  of 
the  sword  to  despise  the  wielder  of 
the  pen ;  for  the  soldier,  whose  drama 
is  action,  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  the   artist   whose  action  is 
drama.    The  times  have  changed 
now,  and  the  guardsman  has  de- 
veloped into  a  patron  of  literature 
and  the  stage— of  '  the  profession ' 
generally.    Other  than  purely  mili- 
ary circles  possess  their  charm  for 
him.   Tou  shall  see  him  at  intellec- 
tual or  literary  clubs.    He  is  pro- 
posed for  the  Garrick  or  the  Arts  as 
a  gentleman  endowed  with  literary, 
artistic,  or  scientific  sympathies,  as 
the  case  may  be.  He  carves  his  way 
into  mmor  associations  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  is  good  enongh  to  record 
his  opinion  to  you,  after  he  has 
been  spending  the  evening  in  one  of 
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these  hamits,  that  'these  literary 
fellows  are  so  devilish  amusing,  you 
know/  The  guardsman  is  in  great 
force  generally  on  '  first  nights '  at 
theatres.  On  snch  occasions  yon 
can  Tery  often  see  a  group  of  these 
gentlemen  making  their  way  into 
the  stalls,  jost  as  the  piece  of  the 
evening  is  going  to  commence. 
They  are  obliging  enough  to  give 
their  neighboars  generally  the  bene- 
fit of  their  critical  opinions,  in  tones 
sufficiently  audible,  as  the  interest 
of  the  drama  unfolds.  Ton  can 
scarcely  Tail  to  recognise  the  guards- 
man by  the  intimate  personal  know- 
ledge which  at  such  times  he  lets 
you  understand  he  has  of  the  actors 
and  the  actresses.  Perhaps  he  is 
going  to  sup  with  some  of  them 
when  the  performance  is  over;  at 
any  rate,  he  will  find  opportunity 
to  give  them  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement behind  the  scenes,  be- 
tween the  acts.  If  the  play  is  a 
success,  it  is  something  to  know 
what  a  guardsman  thinks;  if  it 
fails,  well,  this  publio-Bpirited  son 
of  Mars  has  done  all  that  his  per- 
sonal presence  and  marked  appro- 
bation can  do  to  contribute  to  an 
opposite  result.  There  is  a  certain 
little  soddlitium,  whose  head-quar- 
ters are  in  one  of  the  streets 'imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  Strand, 
famous— the  better  halves  of  the 
members  will  correct  us,  infamous 
— for  its  late  suppers  in  particular, 
and  late  hours  in  general.  Here  the 
gentlemen  of  *  the  profeftsion  *  love 
to  congregate  and  regale  themselves 
on  tripNB  and  sausages:  here,  too, 
you  will  occasionally  discover  a 
small  batch  of  guardsmen.  They 
are  telling  their  favourite  actor 
what  they  think  of  his  play  that 
night,  and  their  protege  acknow- 
ledges the  compliment  with  thanks, 
or  receives  the  rebuke  with  hu- 
mility. The  conscious  exercise  of 
this  power  ot  patronage  is  pleasant 
enough  for  the  warrior;  but  how 
about  the  object  of  it?  Well,  if 
the  proUgS  chooses  to  acquiesce 
in  this  approving  condescension, 
which  is  tantamount  to  good- 
natured  contempt/^ he  knows  l)est, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said. 
Ton  will  rever  go  to  a  public 


dinner,  in  the  present  day,  ^ven  to 
some  great  lepresentatiTe  c^  Utmry, 
pictorial,  or  histrionic  art,witfa0at 
discovering  an  imposing  omameptai 
fringe  of  guardsmen  duly  decorating 
the  table.  The  next  morning  yon 
may  take  up  the  pftper  and  find 
that  'at  the  farewell  banquet  given 
last  night  to  Mr.  So-and-so,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  array  of  genins,  thers 
was  a  numerous  attendanoe  on  the 
part  of  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
fashion.'  Sit  next  to  one  of  these 
luminaries  of  the  feast,  and  yon  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  bis 
opinion  on  the  topics  of  the  day 
generally.  Be  will  disooorse  on 
art,  literature,  or  the  8tag&  His 
Yocabulary  of  panegyric  may  he 
somewhat  limited:  there  may  be 
discernible  a  decided  tendency  fre- 
quently to  recur  to  the  regnlatioii 
epithets  and  expletives  of  'deuced 
clever'  and  'infernally  good;'  hat, 
after  all,  he  gives  you  a  view,  and 
as,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  guards- 
man is  the  representative  (^  a  large 
and  important  social  eection,  and 
neither  actor  nor  author  appeals  to 
a  class  public,  the  view  is  not  with- 
out its  value,  and  is,  as  such,  worth 
having. 

These  histrionic  proclivities  of  the 
guardsman  render  him,  as  a  role, 
remarkably  serviceable  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  amateur  theatricals. 
On  such  occasions  it  is  clearly  his 
mission  to  be  utilised  to  the  utmost 
extent.  It  is  a  real  charity  to  teach 
him  to  occupy  his  time.  And,  on 
the  whole,  he  does  not  dislike  the 
sense  of  the  importance  which  at- 
taches to  him  as  a  man  idle,  indeed, 
by  nature,  but  capable  of  great 
things  by  art  Once  fairly  ronse 
him  into  energy,  and  he  is  inde- 
fatigable. He  will  hunt  up  acting 
editions  with  exemplary  patience, 
will  go  into  the  mysteries  of  the- 
atrical costume ;  nay,  if  he  has  any 
dexterity  with  his  pencil— an  ac- 
complishment not  as  uncommon 
with  the  class  as  might  be  expected 
— he  will  very  likely  condescend  to 
devise  a  dress  himself.  There  is 
something  quite  touching  in  tbe 
spectacle  of  the  careful  study  which 
the  bearded  warrior  will  give  to  the 
part  that  he  is  called  upon  to  get 
up.    He  carries  it  about  with  fais^ 
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in  hia  pocket ;  you  may  sea  him 
taking  fitful  glances  at  it  in  the 
amokmg-room  of  his  club;  it  lies  on 
his  toilet-table  while  he  is  occu- 
pied with  his  back  hair ;  he  will  ask 
yon,  in  beseeching  tones,  to  dodge 
him  in  it,  for  the  purposes  of  test- 
ing his  perfection.  For  two  or  three 
whole  weeks  before  the  eyentfol 
night  you  may  know,  from  his  pre- 
occupied look,  that  there  is  seated 
upon  his  manly  bosom  the  burden 
of  a  great  care.  In  his  solitary 
moments  he  rehearses  before  the 
looking-glass;  when  he  is  in  com- 
pany he  is  given  to  fits  of  moody 
reyerie,  during  which  you  may  ob- 
serve his  lips  mechanically  moving, 
as  if  in  silent  soliloquy  with  himself. 
The  poor  fellow  is,  in  truth,  repeat- 
ing to  himself  the  lines  which  he 
has  to  commit  to  memory  and  to 
deliver  to  an  enraptured  audience 
in  a  West  End  or  country  house 
drawing-room.  Society  is  under  a 
great  debt  to  its  self-sacrificing 
hero. 

But  the  demands  of  society  upon 
its  guardsmen  do  not  end  here. 
It  is  well  worth  while  to  notice  the 
efiidct  of  the  entrance  of  one  of  these 
tawny- moustachioed,  immaculately- 
arrayed  warriors  into  a  drawing- 
room  of  fjEur  occupants. 

'By  Jove,  enough  to  make  a 
fellow  nervous,  you  know:  ain't 
much  up  to  that  kind  of  thing,  you 
know,'  the  poor  fellow  will  tell  you ; 
^  but  hang  it,  positively  feel  inclined 
to  blush.  By  Jove,  those  girls,  they 
literally  mob  one  when  one  comes 
into  the  room ;  expect  you  to  know 
everything,  you  know— who's  dead, 
buried,  or  married;  who's  eloped 
with  who?'  Strict  grammatical 
accuracy  is  not  always  our  guards- 
man's strong  point,  perhaps  we 
ahould  rather  say  it  is  the  excep- 
tion. '  What's  the  betting  on  Mrs. 
Flinder's  bolting  with  Skyaway 
before  the  season's  out,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Gad, 
a  fellow  feels  quite  overcome,  you 
know.' 

And  as  Captain  Fitzinain  finishes 
this  unusually  eloquent  address,  he 
sinks  down  into  his  easy-chair  ex- 
hausted, overcome  with  a  sense 
of  the  commensurate  magnitude  of 
the  claims  of  society  upon  him,  and 


his  own  policy  of  enterprising  self- 
sacrifice.  As  the  man  of  war  re- 
freshes himself  with  nicotine,  the 
true  nature  of  his  position  begins 
to  dawn  upon  him.  He  begins 
vaguely  to  comprehend  that  a  man 
who  plumes  himself  on  nothing  to 
do,  may  gradually  discover  that 
there  is  nothing  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  leave  undone.  Nunquam 
magis  negotiosus  quam  cumotiosus — 
we  beg  the  captain's  pardon  for 
troubling  him  with '  that  confounded 
Latin,'  which  he  probably  left  be- 
hind him  when  he  quitted  Eton; 
but  we  cannot  repress  a  quotation 
which  is  so  singularly  apt 

'People  work  me  like  a  galley- 
slave.  Think  we  can  be  always  at 
their  beck  and  call :  on  my  honour,' 
continues  our  friend,  '  to  hear  the 
way  in  which  they  suggest  dinners 
at  Richmond,  picnics,  and  the  deuce 
knows  what  else,  would  &ncy  that 
a  fellow  only  lived  to  please  'em. 
By  Jove,  I  swear  I've  engagements 
half  a  dozen  deep  for  the  next 
three  weeks.  Can't  dine  quietly 
without  having  to  rush  off  to  some 
infernal  place.  Gad,  it's  killing  me. 
I  think  I  shall  make  a  premature 
bolt  for  the  moors.' 

The  picture  so  graphically  sketohed 
by  the  well-to-do  victim  of  his  situa- 
tion is  in  all  its  essentials  perfectly 
correct  Society  is  very  properly 
exigeant  with  ite  pets.  The  guards- 
man is  not  allowed  the  free  run  of 
salons  and  boudoirs  for  nothing. 
He  must  expect  to  contribato  his 
proper  share  towards  the  amuse- 
ment and  gratification  of  his  idoli- 
zers.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
quite  true  that  he  is  expected  to 
know  everything— everything,  that 
is,  which  constitutes  valuable  and 
entertaining  knowledge  in  the  eyes 
of  the  fashionable  world.  Scandal, 
gossip,  chit-chat  —  these  are  his 
mitier.  Your  guardsman  is  able  to 
whisper  into  feminine  ears  all  the 
latest  naughty  doings  of  great 
people,  the  while  he  twirls  their 
lair  owners  round  in  the  valse,  as 
well  as  to  make  agreeably  heartless 
love  to  them  when  he  has  secured 
them  a  seat  in  the  intervals  of  a 
dance,  or  has  planted  himself  by 
their  side  behind  the  judicious 
shadow  of  umbrageous  orange  trees 
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in  improvised  conserratories,  or  he 
is  good  for  nothing.  Any  gnards- 
man  properly  organised,  and  with 
a  decent  regard  for  his  own  posi- 
tion, or  the  feelings  of  others,  must 
be  aJways  ready  to  make  up  a  party 
whose  mission  it  is  to  discuss  white* 
bait  and  flirtation  at  Greenwich,  or 
to  inhale  sentiment  and  perfume  on 
the  graoefnl  terraces  of  refined 
Bichmond.  He  will  not  be  oonsi* 
dered  to  have  completed  the  mea- 
sure of  social  perfection  unless  he 
can  whip  a  team  of  four  in  style ; 
and  if  he  desires  to  insure  uniyersal 
approbation,  it  is  above  all  things 
expedient  that  he  shall  keep  a 
yachi 

'  In  these  days,'  says  Mrs.  Mayne- 
chance,  '  young  men  make  suc^  a 
show  on  nothing,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  sure  who  has 
something.' 

The  possession  of  a  yacht,  how<- 
ever,  and  a  good  supply  of  servants, 
and  a  decent  equipage,  constitute 
material  guarantees  which  even 
Mrs.  Maynecbance  is  disposed  to 
accept  as  highly  satis&ctory ;  and  if 
the  guardsman  satisfies  all  these  re- 
quirements* he  is  quite  certain  to  be 
a  marked  man.  Not  merely  will 
he  be  idolized  by  daughters,  he 
will  be  hunted  down  by  mammas. 
His  escort  to  fdtes,  flower-shows, 
and  what  not  else,  will  be  in  endless 
request.  He  can  muse  with  satisfac- 
tion over  the  knowledge  that  the 
feminine  heartburnings  and  jea> 
lousies  which  he  excites  are  endless. 
If  he  is  cynical  enough  to  enjoy  the 
s^tacle  of  the  torture  which  femi- 
nme  suspense  inflicts,  he  can  play 
off  this  dowager  against  that,  and 
can  raise  the  ambitions  of  that  miss 
only  to  fire  the  rivalry  of  this. 
Finally,  he  may  disappoint  an  ex- 
pectant world  by  taking  flight  one 
fine  morning  to  Norway,  when 
scheming  parents  are  hottest  on  his 
traces,  and  may  subsequently  arouEO 
all  the  fierce  passions  of  vindictive- 
ness  which  the  breast  of  woman 
knows— and  they  are  neither  feeble 
nor  few— by  next  showing  himself 
in  the  saloons  at  Baden  as  the 
esquire  of  the  notorious   Bussian 

operatic   songstress  Madlle.  . 

But  the  next  season  comes :  his  pec- 
cadilloes have   passed    away;    his 


escapades  are  forgotten  and  fir- 
given;  the  popular  game  called 
'hunting  the  rich  guardsman'  re- 
commences, and  the  sport  is  as  keen 
as  ever.  '  So  fares  the  soldier  and 
so  wags  the  world.' 

Not  that  we  wish  it  to  be  sap- 
posed  that  to  be  a  guardsman  it  is 
at  all  necessary  to  be  a  Groesiu: 
or  that  opulence  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  the  guardsman  s  popu- 
larity.   There  is  probably  no  dass 
of  men  in  England  who  can,  on  an 
emergency,    make    impecnniosity 
wear  so  attractive  a  countenance  as 
the  members  of  this  gallant  regi- 
ment   For  instance,  it  ia  generally 
known  that   Beginald  Lacqaeacie 
has  not  a  penny  wherewith  to  bless 
himself— that  he  has  neither  funds 
in  the  present  nor  expectations  in 
the  future.    Still  it  is  a  fiust  that 
he  finds  his  path  in  life  strewed 
with  roses,  and  that  whatever  bis 
hand  attempte  to  do,  lo  and  behold 
it  prospers.    How  does  he  manage  it 
all  ?    Some  persons  say  it  is  his  ad- 
mirable waltzing  which  does  it  all ; 
others  are  of  opinion  that  our  friead 
Beginald  has  discovered  the  secret 
of  success  in  perpetually  steering 
clear  of  indulgence  in  fermentiDg 
fluids  -^  keeping   his   head   in  a 
chronic  state  of  translucent  oleai^ 
ness,  and  in   being  an    in&lliUy 
dead  shot  at  covert    If  you  ask 
Ensign   Splinter— who  is   uncom- 
monly jealous,   by-the-by,  of  Mr. 
Lacqueacre's  riding— he  w^l  tellyon 
that  Topbar  pays  him  a  regular 
salary  to  ride  ms  horses,  and  that  as 
for  the  residue  of  his  income,  the  less 
said  about  that  the  better.     How- 
ever this  may  be,  Beginald's  career 
is  successful.    He  has  a  most  won- 
derful knack  of  conciliating  diplo- 
matic mammas,  and  he  is  allowed 
the  run  of  their  drawing-rooms,  and 
the   unshaded   sunshine   of  their 
daughters.    But  then  Beginald  is 
such  a  useful  fellow.      Somehow 
or  other,  if  you  want  a  card  for  any 
unuaually  select  assemblage,  you 
have  but  to  mention  your  require- 
ments to  this  gallant  ofQoer,  and 
the  chances  are,  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours  it  is  duly  deposited  with 
your  hall  porter.  There  are  rumours, 
indeed,  going  to   the  effect  that 
old  Bullion  receives  a  hint  &om 
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Mrs,  B.  never  to  bother  Mr.  Laoqne- 
acre  for  the  repayment  of  the 
little  sums  which  are  periodically 
paid  by  that  conyenient  capitalist 
to  Reginald's  credit  at  his  baiiker's, 
in  consideration  of  the  conntless 
services  which  he  (Mr.  Lacqueacre) 
is  able  and  willing  to  perform  for 
the  substantial  honse  of  Bullion. 
But  these  rumours  are,  of  course, 
calumnies,  though,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  Beginald  Lacqueacre  will 
assure  you  that  it  is  emphatically 
necessary  to  live.  And  so  this 
gilded  butterfly— a  type  of  a  not  in- 
considerable class — flutters  through 
existence,  flitting  from  one  saloon 
to  another,  gathering  a  sweet  here 
and  a  favour  there.  Tes,  decidedly, 
guardsmen  are  a  yery  ornamental 
order  of  beings:  who,  after  the 
sketch  which  we  haye  given  of  their 
salient  foncttons,  shall  deny  them 
the  additional  credit  of  utility  ? 

Well  may  we  ask — What  would 
society  do  without  its  guardsmen  ? 
Where  would  be  so  many  of  the 
episodes  which  each  recurring  sea- 
son brings?  Where  would  be  the 
standing  dishes  at  our  entertain- 
ments, the  figure-heads  of  our  feasts, 
the  centrepieces  of  our  garden 
parties?  To  sweep  the  genus 
guardsman  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  have  much  the  same  effect 
as  to  rob  our  dinner-tables  of  their 
floral  decorations,  our  social  queens 
and  princesses  of  their  perfumes  and 
their  powder.  We  have  purposely 
not  dwelt  upon  tiie  ideal  guardsman 
of  the  boarding-school  miss,  and 
haye  only  touched  in  the  lightest 
manner  on  the  guardsman  of  mus- 
cular fiction.  The  gallant  fellow 
requires  no  meretricious  ornament 
of  this  description  to  make  his 
social  yalue  felt.  We  have  said 
quite  enough  to  indicate  his  uses 


and  position  in  our  social  economy 
if  we  look  at  him  simply  as  he  is, 
if  we  contemplate  him  in  his  plain 
unyamished  condition.  As  such, 
and  as  nothing  more,  we  have  seen 
him:  we  knew  what  he  is  worth, 
and  for  what  he  is  worth  we  take 
him.  He  furnishes  a  kind  of  con- 
necting link  between  two  worlds— 
the  world  of  the  club,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  drawing- 
room  on  the  other.  It  is  because 
he  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
former  that  he  is  so  warmly  wel- 
comed in  the  latter:  it  is  because 
he  is  so  profoundly  yersed  in  the 
rude  gossip  of  men  that  he  is  hailed 
as  such  a  godsend  by  circles  of 
refined  women.  He  is  a  sort  of 
Mercuiy,  perpetually  occupied  with 
conveying  messages  of  scandal  and 
tittle-tattle  from  the  club  smoking- 
room  to  the  perfumed  saloon. 
Knowing  everybody,  eyerybody  is 
glad  to  know  him.  '  Peace  has  its 
yictories  as  well  as  war ;'  and  the 
guardsman  at  home,  when  the 
thunders  of  war  are  silent,  is  quite 
as  busily  occupied  in  his  own  par- 
ticular way  as  his  brother  who  is 
engaged  in  campaigning  abroad. 
The  one  has  to  uphold  the  honour  of 
his  country  in  the  land  of  a  foreign 
foe,  the  other  has  to  yindicate  hia 
own  reputation  in  his  native  metro- 
ix>lis  as  a  man  of  fiftshion  and 
society.  The  two  careers  ar^,  in- 
deed, distinct;  but  the  toils  which 
they  each .  respectively  imply  are 
nearly  equally  arduous.  It  is  the 
officer  in  an  average  line  regiment 
who  returns  thanks  on  the  occasion 
of  any  public  festivity  for  the 
army :  it  is  the  guardsman  who  is 
the  chosen  representative  of  the 
ladies:  and  this  fact  is  the  signi- 
ficant symbol  of  a  great  many 
others. 
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VTEXT  to  boing  a  rich  man,  in 
ll  these  days,  it  is  best  to  be  a 
poor  man — that  is  an  aTowcdly 
poor  man,  with  no  mistake  aboat 
the  matter.  In  that  case  you  have 
nothing  to  do  bat  to  go  qnietly 
about  your  basiness,  take  every- 
thing that  people  offer  to  give  yoa, 
and  have  your  condition  amelio- 
rated at  your  leisure  by  philan- 
thropic schemes.  It  must  be  a 
happy  life :  surrounded  by  friends; 
with  statesmen  ventilating  your 
grievances  in  the  senate,  and  jour- 
nalists writing  up  your  wrongs  in 
the  press ;  pleasant  noblemen  taking 
a  personal  interest  in  you;  hun- 
dreds of  persons  dependent,  for  the 
positions  they  hold,  upon  their  wil- 
lingness to  do  you  good ;  and  above 
all—and  this  is  itself  an  inestimable 
blessing— with  no  appearances  to 
keep  up  1 

A  duke  in  distress— and  such 
things  are — ^is  an  object  of  pity, 
because  nobody  knows  what  to  do 
with  him.  His  friends  can  lend 
him  a  little  money — a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  his  requirements— but  he 
has  no  sympatliising  public  to  help 
him.  Indeed  the  public  are  dead 
against  him.  Philanthiopista  dare 
not  deplore  his  misfortune;  the 
press  bullies  him  right  and  left 
His  title  may  get  him  the  director- 
ship of  a  company  or  two,  with  the 
fee  of  a  couple  of  guineas  for  at- 
tendance at  Board  meetings;  or,  if 
not  married  already,  he  may  utilize 
his  title  by  an  alliance  with  a  female 
soapboiler.  But  failing  some  of 
these  resources,  he  can  never  be- 
come the  poor  man  whom  every- 
body is  willing  to  help.  It  is  a  sod 
case.  Still  there  is  some  consola- 
tion in  his  exalted  rank.  A  duke's 
a  duke  for  all  that—and  a  sense  of 
this  fact  must  be  a  solace  to  him  in 
the  darkest  moments  of  i^iction. 

The  distressed  dako  is,  after  all, 
not  such  an  object  of  pity  as  the  man 
with  a  mediocre  income  who  wants 
a  little  more  than  he  has,  and  wants 
a  little  more  every  year  as  he  sees 
his  expenses  increase,  and  the  prices 
of  every  thingsteadily  rising,  through 
the  preposterous  state  of  prosperity 


at  which  the  ooontry  has  arrived. 
The  fact  is  tiiiat  people  of  the  kisd 
— having  but  a  few  hundred  a  year 
at  the  best,  and  no  proBpect  of  a 
sudden  accession  of  fortune,  are 
daily  finding  it  more  difficult  to 
live.  For  this  class  there  is  no 
Peabody;  and  the  direction  given 
to  so  large  a  portion  of  that  great 
benefactor's  bounty  for  the  boiefit 
of  the  poor,  suggests  one  of  the 
principal  wants  of  those  of  mode- 
rate means. 

Like  everybody  else  they  most 
have  a  place  of  residence  as  a  first 
neoessi^,  and  places  of  residence 
for  persons  who  must  be  in  London 
every  day  are  becoming  more  costly 
every  year.  In  town  itself,  com- 
fortable aooonmiodation  is  arriving 
at  prohibitive  prices.  Tou  may  go 
into  shabby  little  streets  and  get 
houses  at  comparatiyely  small  cost; 
but  even  these  are  siways  being 
turned  into  shops,  or  pulled  down 
and  improved  off  the  mce  of  crea- 
tion. Ill  thoronghfisoes  of  social 
repute  parts  of  houses  alone  cost 
more  than  people  of  moderate  ze- 
souroes  can  manage  to  pay;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  suburbs 
become  a  necessary  alternative.  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the 
suburbs,  where  a  pleasant  little 
house  is  a  welcome  refuge  ircKn  the 
dust  of  the  town.  But  suburban 
houses  are  also  rising  in  price; 
their  rents  are  far  higher  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago;  and  they  are 
spreading  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
become  distressingly  distant.  Traly, 
you  may  live  on  a  line  of  railway, 
and  save  a  great  deal  in  point  of 
time ;  and  for  a  short  distance  the 
railway  gives  an  agreeable  mode  of 
locomotion.  But  everybody  cannot 
live  near  t^e  station,  and  the  con- 
yenient  houses  increase  yearly  in 
value ;  so  people  are  driven  to  long 
distances,  which  are  especially  vex- 
atious to  those  who  have  to  traverse 
them  daily.  There  are— I  scarcely 
dare  venture  to  say  how  many- 
hundreds  of  clerks  and  others  with 
rigorous  office  engagements  eveiy 
morning  of  their  lives,  the  few  holi- 
days excepted,  who  live  on  lines  of 
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railway  inTolving  an  hoar's  journey 
each  way.  What  a  waste  of  life  it 
seems — spending  two  hoars  oat  of 
the  twenty-foor  in  a  railway  car- 
riage !  It  beoomes  a  habit,  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  worst  condition  of  all ; 
for  a  habit  of  the  kind  reduces  man 
to  a  machine  and  sinks  his  indivi- 
duality  sadly.  Some  men  like  it  for 
a  time,  or  do  not  'mind'  it  at  any 
rate.  They  are  content  to  rise 
before  the  rest  of  the  fiEunily,  to  take 
a  homed  breakfast  solus,  to  seize  a 
harried  hat  and  a  oontiagent  pair 
of  gloves,  and  take  a  ten  minates' 
walk  to  the  station — ^not  without  an 
anxious  consultation  with  a  watoh 
on  the  way — ^to  'catch  the  train.' 
What  happens  when  they  nuss  the 
train—as  they  must  occasionally  do, 
for  watches  are  not  infallible,  and 
eyen  office  men  sleep  later  on  some 
mornings  thui  others— I  do  notpre- 
teod  to  say  ;  but  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  delay  is  to  their  disadvan- 
tage,  whether  they  be  in  public  or 
private  employ.  In  public  offices  a 
line  is  drawn  across  the  signature 
book  in  the  hall,  when  the  dock 
strikes  the  hour  when  the  employes 
are  dne,  and  an  accumulation  of 
entries  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line 
entails  certain  penalties.  So  great 
is  the  anxiety  to  avoid  these,  that 
several  instances  are  known  of  men 
who  have  fikUen  dead  on  their 
arrival,  through  the  SKcitement 
caused  by  their  exertions  to  save 
their  credit.  The  exactitude  of  this 
requirement  seems  rather  absurd 
when  we  know  that,  in  public 
offices  at  any  rate,  things  are  taken 
rather  leisurely  after  arrival,  and 
that— although  hard-working  of- 
ficials alxnmd — ^a  'bad  bargain'  of 
the  government  need  do  very  little 
more  than  pleases  him,  and  may 
generally  keep  out  of  hot  water  so 
that  he  manages  to  sign  the  book 
above  the  blade  line. 

Supposing  the  morning  traveller 
to  have  caught  the  train.  There  is 
the  old  familiar  ticket-office,  but  he 
has  not  to  wait  to  pay,  having  his 
annual  ticket  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  is  seldom  asked  to  produce.  He 
has  a  minute  or  two  to  wait,  per- 
haps, which  he  employs  in  pur- 
obasing  a  newspaper,  or  reading  the 
everlasting  advertisements  oli  the 


walls.  There  is  the  picture  of  that 
beautiful  young  lady  with  the  long 
and  abundant  hair,  which — ^forsome 
inscrutable  reasons,  considering  her 
tender  years  —  she  is  'restoring' 
with  Mis.  Somebody's  regenerator, 
declared  to  be  the  only  efficient  pre- 
paration. There  is  the  picture  of  Uie 
wedding  break&st,  with  the  bride- 
groom looking  unutterable  things 
at  the  bride  as  she  is  digging  the 
knife  into  the  cake;  the  bride's 
mother  looking  rather  flushed, 
through  premature  fiastivity;  tiie 
awful  cad  of  a  guest  who  is  taking 
(apparently  too  much)  champagne 
with  somebody  across  the  table,  the 
soaall  children,  dressed  up  to  the 
nines,  who  are  accommodated  apart ; 
and  the  ultra-respectable  butler  who 
is  congenially  engaged  in  opening  a 
fresh  bottle.  There,  too,  is  our 
friend,  the  young  lady  with  the  im- 
possible seat  upon  horseback  and  her 
habit  playing  pleasantly  among  the 
animals'  legs.  And  there,  in  addi- 
tion, are  the  three  advertisements 
of  the  three  daily  papers,  patting 
forth  such  varying  reconunenda- 
tions.  One  announces '  The  largest 
circulation  in  the  world;'  another 
*The  largest  daily  paper  in  the 
world ;'  and  the  third  '  The  lest 
morning  paper :' — ^the  last  implies  a 
quiet  rebuke  to  the  others,  and  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  journalism  in  a 
clean  pinafore. 

The  train  arrives ;  the  guard  good 
mornings  our  traveller,  as  he  has 
done  every  morning,  holidays  ex- 
cepted, for  years  past;  our  traveUer 
good  mornings  the  guard  under  the 
same  novel  condition;  and  the  latter 
is  shown  into  his  customary  com^ 
partment,  containing  seven  other 
gentlemen  who  are  his  daily  com- 
panions upon  the  line.  There  is 
an  exchange  of '  good  mornings '  all 
round,  varied  by  such  expressions 
as  '  Sir,  to  you,'  on  the  part  of  gen- 
tlemen who  have  tired  of  the  formal 
mode  of  salutation.  Each  has  his 
&vourite  journal  in  hand,  which  he 
looks  at  mostly  and  reads  from  at 
occasional  intervals^  there  is  a  little 
talk,  somo  smoking,  and  a  great 
deal  of  staring  at  nothing;  unless 
some  especial  event  is  astir,  and  the 
matter,  public  or  private  as  it  may 
be,  fuimshes  food  for  exceptional 
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ocmyeifstioiL  As  a  rnle  the  joar- 
neys  are  dull,  dtdl—and  eyerybody 
is  delighted  when  the  opportnni^ 
is  afforded  them  of  getting  ont  be- 
fore the  tram  stops  at  the  platform. 

The  retom  jonmej  is  made,  per- 
haps, under  more  cheerfal  condi- 
tions. The  trayellers  haye  got 
through  their  day's  work,  some- 
times through  their  dinners,  always 
through  their  lunches,  and  usually 
through  their  preliminary  Angus- 
tora  and  Sherry  at  the  station. 
They  are  returning  to  home  and 
rest,  and  are  more  lively  over  their 
eyening  than  their  morning  papers. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  they 
are  landed  at  their  destinations — ^to 
perform  the  same  journeys  to  and 
Ro  next  day,  and  for  who  shall  say 
how  many  days  to  come! 

The  monotony  and  waste  of  time 
caused  by  living  at  so  long  a  dis- 
tance from  town  makes  many  men 
chafe;  but,  as  they  say,  what  else 
are  th^  to  do?  It  is  of  oonrse 
pleasant  to  get  into  fresh  air  and 
thoroughly  change  the  scene  upon 
arrival  at  home— pleasant  to  be  wel- 
comed and  renew  associations.  And 
the  evening  may  be  turned  to  very 
enjoyable  account— unless  the  head 
of  the  &mi]y  happens  to  be  tired 
out  and  sleeps  the  greater  part  of  it 
away  ailer  dinner.  But  the  sacrifice 
of  a  couple  of  hours  a  day  is  a  sacri- 
fice indeed;  and  even  people  for 
whom  one  half  the  time  will  suffice 
are  apt  to  get  impatient  when  the 
railway  is  the  inevitable  mode  of 
transit  They  have  the  same  im- 
posed punctuality,  the  same  me- 
thodical apportionment  of  their 
time  to  undergo,  and  the  same 
exclusion  from  the  chance  of  change. 
In  town  they  would  be  able  to  vary 
their  life  and  make  up  some  little 
amusement  for  an  evening  or  two 
in  the  week.  On  some  lines,  to  be 
sure,  there  are  late  trains  which  run 
after  the  theatres;  but  the  long 
journey  throws  a  damp  upon  festi- 
vity, and  the  necessity  for  timing 
one's  movements  is  a  check  upon 
enjoyment  of  which  the  chief  charm 
is  carelessness. 

Living  upon  a  line  of  railway  of 
course  involves  extra  expense,  which 
must  be  consider^  an  item  in  the 
cost  of  your   establishment     But 


even  with  this  addition  itischesper 
than  living  in  town,  if  appeannoe 
and  comfort  be  necessary  consideim- 
tions.  The  question  naturally  arises 
— Why  should  aooommodatian  m 
London  be  so  expensive?  That 
house-rent  in  tlw  best  streets 
should  become  more  costly  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased demand  caused  by  a  growini^ 
population  and  the  multiplication 
of  people  who  seem  to  be  making 
large  fortunes.  Land  is  especially 
precious,  and  nothing,  I  believe, 
pays  better  than  building.  Bat 
surely  the  plan  of  subdividing 
houses  might  be  tried  upcm  a 
larger  scale  than  it  has  been.  We 
all  thought  when  the  flats  in  Tic- 
toria  Street  were  established,  that 
we  were  entering  upon  a  new  regime 
of  domestic  comfort  and  economy. 
But  the  exi)erience  of  Victoria  Street 
involves  a  curious  anomaly.  In  the 
first  place  the  flats  would  not  let- 
that  is  to  say  people  would  not  take 
them— and  the  original  speculator  I 
believe  was  ruined.  The  street  is 
even  now  not  finished,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  fresh  buildings  upon  the 
same  plan  progresses  slowly.  Bat 
on  the  other  lumd  we  find  tiiat  not 
only  do  the  existing  flats  let,  bat 
they  let  at  rents  fiu*  beyond  tiiose 
originally  contemplated,  and  are 
rising  with  every  fresh  lease.  A 
flat  on  the  first  floor  (above  the 
entresol)  costs  as  much  as  a  man- 
sion* one  on  the  fourth  floor  as 
much  as  a  good  house.  It  is  clearly 
useless  to  go  to  Victoria  Street  for 
the  sake  of  economy ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  many  persons 
would  consider  the  expenditure 
better  invested  in  the  old  manner. 
A  flat  is  a  veiy  good  substitute  for 
a  house,  but  it  is  not  quite  yoor 
castle,  and  there  is  still  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  castles  among  oar 
countrymen.  Large  classes  of  Lon- 
doners, however,  would  take  kindly 
to  flats  if  they  could  be  obtained  at 
moderate  rates,  and  the  provisim 
of  some  such  accommodation  would 
be  a  good  work  for  some  benevolent 
Feabody  whom  I  should  be  glad  to 
find  in  the  futare— as  little  distance 
in  ihe  future  as  possibie,  for  time 
is  precious  and  wants  will  not  wait 
Whether  the  associated  dwellings 
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for  irorkmen  vhiofa  hara  Bprunf; 
from  the  mnnificence  of  the  great 
Amerloan  mercltant  will  prove  ac- 
ceptable, ia  still  a  question;  but 
there  is  no  question  Uist  a  s; Btem 
of  the  kind,  applied  to  the  require- 
ments of  people  with  moderate 
means,  would  become  popular.  The 
Belgrave  and  Giosrenoi  mansions 
promised  to  supply  this  want,  to 
the  extent  of  their  limits,  and  it  was 
8«d  that  the  class  of  persons  who 
inhabiled  the  hooses  demolished  to 
make  waj  for  them,  would  be  en- 
abled to  take  np  their  quarters  in 
these  palatial  reeideooeB.  But  the 
idea  was  a  deloaion.  Accommoda- 
tion in  the  Belgrade  and  Grosrenor 
mansions  is  more  costly  even  than 
in  Victoria  Sbeet;  and  the  rent  of 
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a  single  room  is,  in  many  cases,  as 
large  as  that  of  a  moderately-sized 
house  elsewhere.  The  arrange- 
ments, moreover — eepedally  those 
connected  with  a  restanmat  from 
which  the  residente  are  supplied^- 
ara  of  a  kind  utterl;  opposed  to 
individual  independence ;  and  the 
mode  of  living  involved  is  very 
muoh  like  that  of  an  hotel— with 
the  diSerenoe  that  no  hotel  in 
London  con  Id  possibly  cost  so 
much.  For  the  sake  of  so  many 
among  us  who  are  being  driven  to 
dwell  out  of  town  it  is  to  be  hofwd 
that  the  flat  ayetem  will  be  tried 
upon  a  more  modest  and  moderate 
scale :  of  ite  aaccees  there  need  be 
no  donbt,  for  the  want  is  wide  and 
well  known. 
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GOING  DOWN  TO  THE  BOAT. 

(Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson.) 

T^HEY  are  going  down  to  the  boat, 
^      Father  and  mother  and  child. 
Though  the  ereniag  breeze  is  rismg, 

And  the  sunset  skies  are  wild. 
He  sails  for  the  fishing  grounds. 

Far  beyond  their  darkling  glance; 
The  fisherman  seeks  the  rocks  he  knows 

That  front  the  north  coast  of  France. 

Though  the  seas  and  skies  are  angry, 

He*s  too  busy  to  think  of  his  life ; 
This  is  the  daily  good  fight  he  fights 

For  the  home  and  the  child  and  the  wife. 
She  will  lead  his  child  down  to  the  shore, 

She  will  carry  his  nets  and  his  can, 
She  will  kiss,  tremble,  watch,  and  will  pray 

For  the  safety  of  her  good  man. 

The  child  has  a  seaweed  lithe 

That  has  hung  from  the  cottage  roof; 
The  seaweed  has  a  charm,  they  say, 

And  the  mother  will  bring  it  to  proof. 
For  restored  to  the  moist  sea  air 

It  will  quiver  and  tell  its  tale — 
Whether  the  night  shall  be  still, 

Or  whether  it  scents  the  gale. 

So  the  babe  waves  the  weed  in  the  air, 

If  the  sign  is  propitious  they  smile, 
If  it  threatens  a  storm  they  will  disbelieve, 

Although  they  believe  the  while. 
But  be  the  night  still  or  stormy, 

To  catch  fish  he  means  to  try, 
The  bread  to  win,  the  rent  to  pay, 

And  the  wife  has  much  to  buy. 


Going  down  la  tha  Boat. 

An  untaught  sailor  is  he, 

But  somebow  in  bis  true  soul 
He  feels  the  mrsteiy  of  the  winds, 

And  the  solemn  starry  pole ; 
And  be  thinks  of  heaven  a  little, 

And  much  be  thinks  of  home ; 
And  tbe  wife  and  the  boy  in  his  cot 

Smile  to  him  across  tbe  foam. 

When  shiningly,  heavily  rise  the  nets 

His  heart  has  a  sober  glee, 
Even  as  those  who  of  old  drew  nets 

In  tbe  deep  mere  of  Galilee. 
And  the  loving,  toiling  man 

May  feel  One  ward  doth  keep 
To  bring  bim  to  the  wisbed-for  bourne. 

And  watch  him  through  the  deep. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  he's  gone, 

Whate'er  wind  and  weather  may  be, 
lie  has  health  and  freedom,  and  earns  his  bread 

Od  the  vast  wandering  sea. 
God  willing,  hell  [rile  up  his  fish 

Not  later  than  the  third  morn. 
And  mother  and  boy  on  tbe  beach 

Will  nwet  him  again  at  tbe  dawn. 
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DISSOLVING  VIEWS. 

(Illustrated  by  Horace  Stanton.) 

O GENES  that  are  brightest,  tlie  song  in  the  play  says, 
^^    Fleetest  and  first  arc  to  go ; 
Sadly  we  sigh  for  the  fancies  and  faces. 
Past  like  a  lord  mayor's  show. 

Still  the  &int  echoes  of  childhood  are  calling. 

Pleasures  no  longer  to  be ; 
Dead  as  the  leaves  that  keep  felling  and  falling 

Round  the  old  roots  of  the  tree. 

Ah !  the  time  seems  to  me  ages  on  ages 

Since  I  was  chubby  and  small ; 
Turning  life's  wonderful  picture-book  pages, 

Now  near  the  last  page  of  all. 

When  shall  my  soul  drink  again  at  your  fountains, 

Beauty,  Affection,  and  Truth  ? 
When  the  swift  river  runs  back  to  the  mountains — 

When  you  restore  me  my  youth.  I 

Where  are  my  friends  of  the  playground  and  schoolroom,  ' 

Comrades  in  short  corduroys  ? 
Sometimes  I  meet  one  or  two  in  a  full  room, 

Bald-headed,  snuff-taking  boys. 

Where  are  the  objects  of  early  devotion, 

Beautiful  beings  of  eight? 
Married  perhaps :  but  I  have  not  a  notion 

As  to  their  conjugal  state. 

Mid  his  grey  embers  young  Love  lies  a-dreaming 

How  with  old  Time  he  may  range. 
Nothing  is  left  us  but  shadows  and  seeming — 

Nothing  is  constant  but  change. 

Godfrey  Turner. 
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1WAS  intended  for  the  profession 
from  the  first — or  rather  I  in- 
tended myself,  and  nobody  opposed 
my  inclinations.  It  was  one  indeed 
that,  except  npon  special  grounds, 
parents  and  guardians  are  not  likdy 
to  disapprove. 

Professions  run  in  families,  or 
families  run  in  professions — which 
is  the  way  to  put  it?  No  near  re« 
lative  of  mine  had  ever  been  in  the 
public  service ;  and  not  having  my- 
self any  thiist  for  glory,  ijhe  idea  of 
entering  the  army  or  the  navy  never 
occurred  to  me.  It  is  true  that  after 
leaving  the  University  of  Camisis  I 
joined  the  militia,  and  as  a  subaltern 
ofQcer  mastered  the  art  of  war,  as 
practiBed  by  Her  Majesty's  land 
forces,  to  a  respectable  eztcoit.  But 
I  had  no  thought  of  entering  the 
army  as  (a  profession— which  was 
fortunate,  as  I  had  by  this  time 
passed  the  prescribed  limit  as  to 
age.  The  same  objection  as  re- 
^rded  the  navy  applied  at  an  even 
earlier  date,  so  that  I  had  as  little 
chance  of  becoming  a  Nelson  as  a 
Wellington.  For  the  church  I  had 
no  call,  and,  what  was  more  prac- 
tically important,  there  was  no 
living  in  the  family  nor  aoy  interest 
to  obtain  one.  Nor  had  my  people 
any  ideas  in  other  directions;  so 
nothiog  could  be  more  natural  than 
their  accordance  with  my  bias  for 
the  bar. 

Apart  from  the  probabilities  of 
practice,  a  barrister-at-law  of  five 
years'  standing  is  qualified  for  seve- 
ral important  positions ;  and  a  bar- 
rister-at-law of  seven  years'  stand- 
ing may,  I  believe,  become  anything 
in  civil  life  short  of  an  angel. 
Nothing  could  be  more  encouraging 
than  a  knowledge  of  these  facts. 
A  French  soldier  is  said  to  carry  a 
marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack; 
but  those  who  are  aware  how  the 
bulk  of  promotion  goes  in  the 
French  army,  know  that  dictum  to 
be  a  delusion,  even  considered  in  its 
proper  light  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
^ut  nobody  can  deny  that  the 
British  barrister  has  the  great  seal 
in  his  blue  bag.  He  is  always  on 
the  cards  to  become  Lord  Ohan- 
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oellor:  the  rest  depends  upon  the 
hands  he  holds — with  especial  re- 
ference to  court  cards  and  trumps 
— and  in  some  degree  to  how  he 
plays  the  ^ame.  It  was  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  these  &ct8  that 
I  entered  myself  as  a  student  at  an. 
Inn  of  Court 

Facetious  people  talk  about  *  eat- 
ing your  way '  to  the  bar ;  but  there 
is  something  more  to  be  done  than 
that  In  the  first  place  you  must 
get  a  couple  of  hamsters  to  recom- 
mend you  as  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  enter  the  profession;  and  you 
must  sign  a  paper  giving  a  full 
account  of  yourself,  and  disavowing, 
connection  with  incompatible  pur- 
suits. After  this,  if  you  are  not  a 
university  man,  you  have  to  pass  an. 
examination — principally  in  Latin 
and  History — and  deposit  a  hundred 
pounds  in  addition  to  the  charges 
on  entrance,  which  amount  to  some- 
thing under  forty  pounds.  A  uni- 
versity man  has  only  to  pay  the 
latter  sum  down,  but  he  gains  no 
pecuniary  advantage  beyond  the 
inten:st  of  ^the  further  sum ;  for  he 
has  to  pay  seventy-five  poxinds  for 
his  call,  besides  his  commons  and 
incidental  expenses,  which  the  hun- 
dred pounds  will  always  cover— a 
small  balance  sometimes  reoQiaining 
to  the  depositor.  It  is  necessary,  by 
the  way,  to  get  somebody  to  become 
security  for  your  commons,  arreara 
in  the  payment  of  which  are  among, 
the  worst  trials  of  the  treasurer.. 
The  university  man  gets  an  advan-  - 
tage  over  the  non-university  man 
in  being  required  to  dine  only  three 
instead  of  six  days  in  hall  each 
teruL  This  is  a  convenience  for 
those  who  are  still  at  the  university 
and  have  to  run  up  to  town  for  tiie 
purpose;  but  as  a  general  rule  this 
requirement  sits  li^tiy  on  the 
students,  some  of  whom  dine  deter- 
minedly every  day  as  long  as  l^e 
terms  endure. 

Nothing  more  is  now  demanded 
of  the  student  so  &r  as  /  keeping; 
terms'  is  concerned;  but  if  he 
intends  to  be  called  after  the  three 
years,  he  must  take  one  of  three 
courses  which  are  open  to  him.   He* 
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may  attend  a  year's  pnbb'e  and  pri- 
vate lectures,  given  by  the  readers 
of  tiie  Inns  of  Court ;  he  may  enter 
the  office  of  a  oonveyanoer  or  special 
pleader^  giving  a  certificate  of  at* 
tfln^aaiflfl  far  a  tfrelyemonth ;  or  he 
may  pass  a  legal  examination. 

I  naTC  not  found  that  the  ma- 
jority of  stndenta  make  their  elec- 
tioa  immediately.  There  is  plenty 
of  time,  they  consider,  and  mean- 
while tiiey  will  make  snre  of  their 
tOTma. 

Tba  new  student— whaterer  his 
age,  and  that  may  Tary  consider- 
ably— ^feels  yery  young  when  he 
^oes  to  dine  in  hall  for  the  first 
time.  The  man  at  the  entry  asks 
his  name  before  taking  the  respon- 
sibility (rf*  putting  him  on  a  gown; 
the  under -treasoier,  ot  steward, 
patronises  him—at  least  he  thinks 
so — when  instructing  him  where  to 
8u;n  the  said  name  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  his  attendance  upon 
leoovd.  But  he  shakes  down  in- 
stinctiTely  among  the  men  who  are 

Tally  strange  with  himself,  reads 
the  notices  on  the  screens,  in- 
cluduu;  the  names  of  the  candidates 
for  cafis,  and  ventures  presently, 
supported  by  two  or  three  of  his 
fellow  juniors,  to  explore  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall. 

And  here  a  word  of  the  hall  itselfl 
It  is  a  noble  interior,  dating  seyeral 
centories  back,  with  a  grand  groined 
roof  and  a  screen  of  especial  beauty. 
YeiT  oheerfdl  look  the  bright  oak 
wallBi,  with  the  arms  emblazoned  on 
the  panels,  and  the  portraits  of 
illusfijous  men  of  the  past,  mem- 
bers of  the  inn — amongst  whom 
Lord  Bacon  holds  a  conspicuous 
place.  They  were  great  times  for 
the  hoiL  society  when  the  great 
Lord  Chancellor  was  on  the  roll 
-ot  its  Hyiog  members— you  may 
still  see  his  siRnature  in  the  books 
— and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  one  of 
its  best  frienda  The  tables  upon 
which  the  dinner  is  being  serred — 
they  are  most  of  them  arrayed  in 
plessamt  white,  but  a  few  are  un- 
covered, and  in  all  the  glory  of  their 
thick  polished  oak — are  said  to  have 
heeax  a  present  from  the  Virgin 
Qaeen,  who  caused  them  to  be  made 
from  wood  which  had  composed 
part  of  the  Spsnish  Armada.    It  is 


added  by  tradition  that  the  roy&I 
lady  has  more  than  once  had  a  seat 
in  the  gallery  behind  the  screen- 
notably  to  see  a  performanoe  by  the 
students  of  the  inn  of  a  newsrai- 
sation  drama  of  the  period  csUed 
*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 

While  these,  and  sundry  oUKr 
particulars  are  being  imparted  hj 
an  old  membeor  to  the  htUe  gather- 
ing of  new  students,  a  dozen  or  tvo 
of  more  or  less  elderly  gentiemen, 
who  have  arrived  by  another  en- 
trance, are  shaking  hands  with 
other  gentlemen  who  are  prepaiing 
to  take  their  places  at  the  upper 
tables.  The  former  are  the  bench- 
ers, who  are  thus  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  body  of  the  h^  while 
the  dinner  is  being  served.  One 
student  knows  one  of  the  benchers 
— a  friend  of  his  father's,  and  through 
whom  he  has  been  induced  to  select 
this  particular  inn  as  the  starting 
place  of  his  profession — (of  oouise 
he  will  not  always  belong  to  it,  as 
judges  have  an  inn  to  themselves). 
But  he  does  not  see  his  particular 
bencher ;  and  standing  confessed  as 
a  student  by  the  &8hk>n  of  his 
gown,  he  is  an  object  of  so  little 
importance  that  nobody  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  take  the  smallest 
notice  of  him.  One  student,  by 
the  way,  is  talking  and  laughing 
with  a  bencher  in  a  most  intimate 
manner,  but  he  is  a  man  with  grey 
hair.  He  has  been  a  solicitor  it 
seems,  and  having  been  partieulariy 
useful  to  his  party  in  an  elec- 
tioneering way,  has  been  promised 
a  handsome  appointment  if  he  will 
qualify  by  going  over  to  the  bar. 
He  is  qualifying  accordingly,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  mas- 
ters of  the  bench  will  let  him 
through  upon  easy  terms.  Another 
student  who  seems  going  into  the 
profession  rather  late  in  the  day,  is 
a  fine,  tall,  military-looking  man. 
He  is,  in  fact,  a  major  in  the  Indian 
staff  corps,  holding  the  position  of 
cantonment  magistrate  in  the  Ben- 
gal presidency.  He  is  home  on 
furlough,  and  takes  advantage  of 
the  time  to  get  made  a  barnster-at- 
law,  in  order  to  increase  his  import- 
ance, and  help  him  to  get  the  post 
of  judge  advocate  genenL  To  men 
in  his  kind  of  position,  letuining 
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to  their  appointments,  the  Inns  of 
Gonrt  make  a  concession  to  the 
extent  of  four  terms.  Another 
mature  student  is  a  member  of  the 
Indian  civil  service.  Ue  is  already 
a  judge,  bat  considers  that  the 
legajLaegree  at  home  will  be  of  use 
to  him.  There  are  some  natives  of 
India  who  are  also  keeping  tiieir 
terms;  and  they  expect  to  get  very 
good  practice  on  their  retam,  as 
they  probably  will.  They  already 
fipeak  English  almost  as  well  as  any 
in  the  hall.  Two  or  three  colonial 
officials — ^who  have  also  come  here 
to  gain  their  private  ends — complete 
the  exceptional  list.  The  remainder 
of  the  students  are  stndent-like  to  a 
&nlt 

A  mysterious  functionary  bearing 
a  mace,  having  entered  the  hall  and 
taken  up  his  position  near  the 
cross-table,  three  loud  knocks  are 
given  by  somebody  as  a  signal  for 
everybody  to  take  their  places ;  and 
then  the  chaplain  gives  out  the 
Latin  grace.  So  b^chers  betake 
themselves  to  their  elevated  position 
— ^where  they  get  a  very  different 
kind  of  dinner  from  that  served  in 
the  body  of  the  hall ;  and  the  bar- 
risters and  students,  having  already 
sorted  themselves  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  seniority,  also  take  their 
seats.  There  is  a  rapid  removal  of 
covers,  and  the  'commons'  stand 
reveaJed. 

It  is  rather  an  abrupt  beginning. 
The  diners  have  to  plunge  at  once 
in  medias  beef;  that  is  to  say,  our 
new  student  and  the  three  others 
who  form  th^  immediate  mess — ^a 
mess  consistiDg  of  four  persons,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  table,  facing  one 
another.  To  each  of  these  divisions 
a  separate  dinner  is  supplied,  of 
which  the  party  are  exclusive  pro- 
prietors. A  handsome  sirloin  falls 
to  their  lot— the  mess  above  having 
a  saddle  of  mutton  and  the  mess 
below  a  leg.  There  are  varied  ve- 
getables beisides,  placed  in  a  com- 
partmented  dish,  and  the  course 
also  includes  Torkshire  pudding, 
everything  being  well  served  and 
apparently  very  good. 

'  Bather  severe  feeding  this,'  says 
one  of  the  new  students.  It  was 
bis  first  dinner  in  hall,  and  he  evi- 
dently wishes  to  convey  the   im- 


pression that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
dining  with  Lucullus. 

The  captain  of  the  mess — that  is 
to  say  the  gentleman  sitting  first  in 
point  of  seniority — counting  one^ 
two,  across  the  table,  and  thito, 
four,  back  again — explains  that  the 
upper  tables  are  supplied  with  soup 
or  fish.  'We  are  better  off/  he 
adds,  '  than  the  mess  below ;  they 
have  suet  pudding  with  their  mut- 
ton.' 

*  Suet  pudding  1'  says  the  friend 
•of  Lucullus,  with  an  astonished  air; 
'  I  have  had  it  at  school,  but  I 
never  ate  suet  padding  as  a  free 
agent' 

The  sirloin  is  'with '  the  captain. 
That  is  to  say,  the  captain  is  ex< 
pected  to  help  hioiself  first ;  the  next 
proceeding  (as  he  explains  to  his 
three  companions,  who,  it  seems,  are 
all  present  for  the  first  time,)  being 
to  push  the  dish  over  to  hid  vis-h- 
vis,  who,  having  helped  himself  in 
turn,  is  expected  to  push  it  diag- 
onally to  the  third  member  of  the 
mess  on  the  opposite  side,  who, 
after  the  necessary  interview  with 
the  sirloin,  poshes  it  across  to  the 
fourth  man  of  the  mess,  who  feces 
him.  There  are  severe  fines,  it  is 
understood,  if  these  formalities  are 
neglected. 

But  the  captain,  it  is  observed, 
pushes  the  dish  to  his  opposite 
neighbour  without  participating  in 
its  contents. 

'  Don't  you  like  beef?'  asks  the 
youngest  and  most  ingenuous  mem- 
ber of  the  mess. 

'When  I  happen  to  want  it,' 
returns  the  captain,  somewhat 
coldly,  and  with  an  evident  Koose  of 
his  comparative  dignity;  though 
substantially  it  does  not  amount  to 
much,  for  his  *  standing'  extends 
over  only  four  terms,  and  two  years 
more  must  pass  before  he  can  be 
called.  '  I  have  a  dinner  engage- 
ment elsewhere,'  he  added,  '  aad 
have  come  down  to-night  only  to 
make  sure  of  the  term.' 

The  rules  of  the  Inns  of  Court  are 
arbitrary  in  many  respects ;  but  it 
seems  tiiat  the  bene  tiers,  though 
they  may  bring  down  a  student  to 
the  dinner,  have  no  means  of  ma- 
king him  eat.  The  friend  of  Ln- 
cullos  looks  a  little  put  down  by 
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the  annoanoement  He  had  won- 
dered joflt  before  why  the  captain 
wore  a  white  choker,  and  appeared 
otherwiae  in  the  war-paint  of  so- 
cietgr;  hat  he  and  the  other  two 
men,  having  no  reason  to  take  an 
equally  lofty  view  of  the  occasion, 
proceed  to  do  their  beat  with  the 
fBxe  before  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  butler  has 
made  his  nsnal  application— ad- 
dressed of  course  to  the  captain — 
'What  wine,  sir?' 

'  Sherry,'  replies  the  captain  with 
decision;  addmg,  after  tiie  batler 
has  gone,  'I  suppose  nooe  of  you 
take  port  at  dinner?  and  Idont 
mind  a  glass  of  sherry  myself.' 

Everybody  acquiesces  in  the  ar- 
rangement, and  then  the  captain 
adds : '  I  suppose  you  know  that  thero 
is  only  one  bottle  of  wine  allowed 
to  each  of  these  lower  messes ;  but 
you  may  all  have  as  much  more  as 
you  please  after  dinner,  by  paying 
for  it;  and,  in  fact,  every  new  man 
is  expected  to  stand  a  bottle  to  the 
mess  on  his  first  night,  so  jou've 
plenty  before  you  £f  you  all  do 
that' 

The  butler,  upon  being  ques- 
tioned, certifies  to  the  Mede  and 
Persian  natore  of  this  convivial  ar- 
rangement; but  to  prevent  scan- 
dalous consequences  it  is  agreed 
that  the  extra  wine  shall  be  supplied 
as  far  as  required  by  rotation  of 
seniority,  any  remainder  being  re- 
served for  the  next  dinner  in  hall. 
In  the  meantime  beer,  light  and 
bitter,  is  supplied  to  any  extent  to 
all  who  want  it— and  our  students, 
it  appears,  want  it  considerably. 

The  sirloin — looking  rather  fool- 
ish by  this  time,  notwithstanding 
the  forbearance  of  the  captain — ^is 
being  removed  and  the  table  cleared 
for  the  next  course,  when  a  voice  is 
heard  from  the  mess  immediately 
above — it  is  that  of  its  captain:— 

'  Gentlemen  of  the  lower  mess — 

Mr.  Featherstone,  Mr.  ,'  and 

then  comes  a  series  of  mumblings, 
the  names  of  the  new  members  not 
being  known. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  upper  mess 
each  holds  a  replenished  glass  of 
wine,  so  their  intention  is  evident. 
The  eight  gentlemen  bow  to  each 
other  in  fours. 


'  Now  let  QB  polish  off  the  lower 
mesa,'  aays  the  captain  of  that  ocm- 
taining  the  three  new  men,  adding 
a  few  drops  to  his  glass  of  sheny. 
He  is  in  the  same  dfficul^  regud- 
ing  names  as  the  captain  of  tba 
mess  above;  but  he  manages  to  got 
the  cognomen  of  l&e  captain,  ud 
the  same  ceremonv  is  gone  throng 
upon  fresh  ground. 

'We  are  supposed  to  addresB 
eva7body  by  name,  for  the  sake  of 
sociality,'  he  explains, '  but  of  oonise 
you  can't  do  it  when  men  are  new.' 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  the 
captain,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decsnt 
the  wine  at  dinner,  had  been  oUiged 
by  rule,  before  tasting  his  own  glan, 
to  see  those  of  his  fellowB  filled,  and 
to  bow  all  round  before  imbibing 
himselfl 

Ef  en  now  the  ceremonies  are  not 
over.  The  surloin  is  being  succeeded 
by  tarts,  when  the  captain  suggestB, 
'Gentlemen,  shall-  we  drinx  the 
upper  mess?'  80  the  upper  me» 
is  drunk  in  return,  and  the  lower 
mess  drinks  in  return  to  us  shout 
the  time  when  cheese  and  salad 
makes  its  appearance.  This  is  the 
last  formality  of  the  kind ;  and  the 
wine,  I  may  here  mention,  is  passed, 
not  round  the  mess,  but  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  table,  after 
tiie  manner  of  the  dishes.  I  should 
not  omit  to  mention  that  the  hitter 
ale— of  a  quality  not  <|uite  so  good 
as  Bass — ^may  be  had  a  discretioru 

Then  comes  a  pause.  The  dinner 
is  at  an  end  in  our  neighbourhood, 
but  the  bench  seems  determined  to 
'go  on  for  ever;'  and  until  the 
bench  has  come  to  a  conclusion  and 
grace  has  been  said  it  would  be 
highly  indecorous  for  anybody  to 
leave.  Mr.  Featherstone,  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  engagement,  looks 
at  the  clock  under  the  gallery,  and 
compares  it  with  his  own  watch. 
Both  agree  that  it  is  past  seven,  the 
dinner  having  taken  more  ^mbl  an 
hour  in  discussion.  Mr.  Feather^ 
stone  begins  to  chafe.  How  is  he 
to  get  to  Hyde  Park  Gardens  by  a 
quarter  to  eight  if  these  people  do 
not  make  haste?  The  benchers, 
whose  last  thought  would  be  in 
reference  to  the  engagements  of 
gentlemen  in  the  hall,  at  length 
show   signs    of  departing  to  the 
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inner  room  in  which  they  take 
their  dessert  The  principal  sign 
is  in  the  person  of  the  cook,  who 
comes  to  one  corner  of  the  upper 
table,  clad  in  immaculate  white,  in- 
clading,  of  course,  his  cap,  to  re- 
ceive the  yerdict  given  upon  his 
dinner.  Standing  submiasiyely  in 
the  august  presence,  he  hears  him- 
self (X)mmended  or  criticised  as  the 
case  may  be ;  after  which  he  takes 
off  a  large  glass  of  wine— in  conspi- 
cuous profile  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  hall — and  bows  himself  out. 

There  is  no  unnecessary  delay 
after  this  solemnity.  Three  knocks 
upon  the  upper  table  announce  the 
concluding  grace;  which  said,  the 
benchers  retire,  bowing  with  much 
courtesy  to  the  standing  occupants 
of  the  general  tables,  who  are  then 
free  to  do  as  they  please. 

A  Snider  bullet  is  a  tardy  projec- 
tile compared  with  Mr.  Featherstone 
in  his  movement  to  the  door.  He 
disappears  in  an  instant,  having 
east  his  gown,  which  remains  on 
the  floor  where  it  fell. 

The  other  three  students  finish 
the  wine — having  gained  a  slight 
advantage  tin  that  respect  by  Mr. 
Featherstone's  engagement,  and 
conclude  that  they  have  come  to  an 
end  of  conviviality.  But  the  butler 
coming  round  again  asks  if;they 
take  port.  There  is  no  more  due, 
it  seems,  for  commons,  but  more 
may  always  be  had  by  paying  for  it. 
It  is  the  custom,  the  butler  adds, 
in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Feather- 
stone's  pint,  for  each  gentleman,  on 
first  dining  in  hall,  to  give  a  bottle 
of  wine  to  his  mess. 

'  At  that  rate  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  have  three  more,'  suggests  one  of 
the  students,  rather  alarmed  at  the 
prospect.  However,  it  is  decided 
that  only  one  shall  be  ordered  now, 
the  other  two  being  kept  in  re- 
serve. There  are  not  a  few  extra 
bottles  ordered  at  the  same  tune, 
towards  the  proper  enjoyment  of 
which  the  waiters  place  plates  of 
wine  biscuits  down  the  table — which 
article  of  f arniture,  by  the  way,  does 
much  credit  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  Spanish  Armada,  being  rich  and 
deep  in  colour,  and  polished  to  a 
miracle.  One  of  the  new  men  sug- 
gests that   the   biscuits  shall  be 


devilled,  and  sends  a  message  to  the 
cook  to  that  effect ;  but  that  func- 
tionary returns  an  answer  that '  there 
is  no  precedent  for  compliance  with 
such  an  order.'  In  the  absence  of 
legalization  by  statute,  the  cook  is 
on  his  guard  against  opening  the  door 
to  a  demand  for  devilled  biscuits  on 
the  ground  of  costom.  You  see  there 
is  legal  sagacity  in  the  veiry  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place,  extending  even 
to  the  kitchen.  I  suppose  the  cJuff 
imbibes  something  of  it  with  those 
large  glasses  of  wine  that  he  gets 
from  the  bench. 

Our  three  friends  content  them- 
selves with  the  second  bottle  of 
wine  upon  this  occasion,  and  move 
off  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
occupants  of  the  upper  tables.  But 
there  are  five  gentlemen,  occupying 
the  last  mess  of  all,  who  remain 
considerably  longer.  They  have 
had  two  windfalls  in  the  way  of 
wine,  in  addition  to  their  bottle  at 
dinner.  For  the  fifth  or  odd  man 
counts  as  a  mess  by  himself,  and 
gets  the  full  allowance,  which  he 
naturally  merges  into  the  resources 
of  the  next  mess,  which  resources 
consist  of  yet  another  bottle  given 
by  a  new  student  The  conse- 
quence is  not  only  a  more  pro- 
tracted sitting  but  an  unusual 
amount  of  animation  in  the  dis- 
course ;  for  the  port,  though  unde- 
niably admirable  wine,  is  not  so  old 
as  it  will  be  in  a  few  years  time, 
and  a  little  of  it  goes  a  great  way, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  head.  But  the  party  separate 
pleasantly  enough,  after  a  playfal 
interchange  of  their  cast-off  gowns, 
rolled  up  and  adapted  to  pelting 
purposes.  After  this  some  go  up  to 
the  library,  where  they  are  at  liberty 
to  read  as  hard  as  they  please,  and 
may  be  supplied,  moreover,  with 
coffee,  while  others  prefer  less  pro- 
fessional diversions  out  of  doors,  and 
not  unconnected,  I  suspect,  with 
billiards. 

Such  are  the  probable  incidents 
of  an  ordinary  night  in  hall.  Very 
few  repetitions  are  required  to  make 
the  new  student  completely  at  home, 
to  give  him  familiarity  with  all  the 
customs  of  the  hall,  and  the  stories 
connected  with  it  which  are  carried 
down  by  oral  tradition;   to  place 
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defects  in  the  administratioii  of  the 
Hod.  Society  at  hie  fiogen'  eoday 
and  generaliy  to  qualify  him  for 
taking  an  improTing  tone  in  any 
conTeraation  upon  local  topics  that 
may  arise. 

Bat  there  are  two  nights  in  each 
term  when  the  proceediDgs  are  of  a 
more  festive  character.  The  first  of 
these  ia  *  Call  Night/  and  the  second 
'  Grand  Night'  The  first  is  prin- 
cipally ioteresting  to  the  junior 
tables ;  bat  barristers  of  all  degrees 
of  *  standing '  are  present,  and  tal^e 
more  or  Jess  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  quality  of  the  dinner  is  as 
usual,  according  to  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  the  sixteenth  day  of 
term  may  happen  to  fall,  but  some 
extra  wine  is  supplied  in  honour  of 
the  occasion,  which  is  always  one  of 
rejoicing.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
(I  am  speaking  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  of  one  particular  inn)  for 
the  men  who  were  called  to  send  in 
their  own  wine  and  entertain  their 
friends ;  but  now  private  parties  to 
celebrate  such  occasions  are  held  in 
chambers  or  elsewhere. 

However,  the  called  men,  having 
gone  through  the  necessary  forms 
inside,  are  expected  to  dine  in  hall, 
where  they  appear  in  all  the  solem- 
nity of  evening  drees,  and  when 
dinner  is  over  their  health  is  always 
proposed  from  the  bench.  It  is  the 
treasurer,  I  believe,  who  gives  out 
the  toast,  which  used  to  be  accom- 
panied by  what  reporters  for  the 
papers  call '  a  few  neat  and  appro- 

friate  remarks.'  But  of  late  years, 
have  noticed,  these  have  become 
more  and  more  brief,  and  now  they 
seem  to  have  resolved  them  into  the 
bare  form — ^that  the  masters  of  the 
bench  have  much  pleasure  in  drink- 
ing the  health  of  the  new  barristers, 
and  wish  them  success  in  their  pro- 
liBssion.  The  gentlemen  concerned, 
who  are  standing  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  honour,  bow  their  thanks 
and  resume  their  seats.  But  ^ter 
the  august  personages  have  retired, 
and  the  Queen  has  been  duly  toasted, 
the  senior  barrister  present  pays 
them  a  similar  compliment  on  the 
part  of  the  bar ;  and  then  it  is  that 
the  newly-admitted  members  of  the 
body  have  an  opportunity  of  airing 
their  eloquence.  Some  cont^t  tJbem- 


Belves  with  a  modeat  addzea,  but 
others  come  prepared  with,  magnifi- 
cent oratiana,  oompaiaUe  only  to  the 
style  of  'the  late  Mc  Baxk»;  QC 
that  of  the  young  gentlemaii  in 
Mr.  Dickens's  stoc^r  who,  eo  the 
question  of  the  selectioaofaBtBai&er 
for  the  water -partjy  moved  an 
amendment  that  the  irard '  Fly '  be 
substituted  for  'Endeavour,'  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  taking  a 
comprehensiye  review  of  the  ccn- 
dition  of  England  ftam  the  earikst 
times,  winding  up  with  a  dissortar 
tion  upon  picnioa  and  coostita- 
tional  nghts. 

There  is  a  storm  of  appSaoae  as 
each  gentleman  siUi  down,  develoih 
ing  into  a  hurricane  at  the  students' 
tables,  where  the  traditionaiy  un- 
dergraduate spirit  prevails  in  fail 
force.  More  toasts  follow,  including 
the  health  of  the  benchers,  the 
senior  barristers,  and  the  students 
The  latter  are  jealous  of  their  rights 
in  this  respect,  and  if  the  mark  of 
respect  be  long  delayed,  a  bold 
spirit  among  them  will  poasibly  rise 
and  point  out  the  omission  in  a 
humorously-satirical  tone.  The  re- 
sponse is  properly  made  by  the 
junior  student  present,  with  vaiyiog 
effect,  but  frequently  in  snob  a 
manner  as  to  convey  the  assnxanoe 
that  the  speaker  is  not  likely  to  find 
his  prospects  in  life  afiGacted  by  any 
unnecessary  diffidence. 

All  this  is  very  cheering,  and  then 
come  the  songs.  Everybody  of 
course  cannot  sing,  but  this  p^ 
caution  is  at  any  r^  taken  towards 
securing  performers :  every  man  who 
has  been  known  to  sing  befoie  is 
made  to  sing  again,  and  if  he  has 
no  new  songts  he  is  made  to  repeat 
the  old.  And  it  is  hard  if,  amoogA 
succession  of  new  comers,  occasional 
additions  are  not  made  to  the  iist^ 
to  serve  as  precedents  for  the  fiitare. 
In  this  manner,  if  nothing  go^ 
wrong,  the  proceedings  pass  off  i& 
considerable  harmony. 

'  Grand  Nights '  are  similar  in  most 
respects,  the  difference  being  that 
there  is  usually  more  singing  and 
less  speaking—for  of  oourae  there 
are  no  'called'  men  to  honour.  The 
dinner  upon  these  occasions,  X 
should  not  omit  to  mention,  is  upon 
an  extra  scale.    The  celebration  of 
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the  year,  howeTer,  is  the  'Great 
Grand  Night '^the  Grand  Night  in 
Trinity  Term.  The  Hon.  Society 
then  entertains  a  nnmber  of  distin- 
guished gnests:  Lord  Chanoellors, 
present  or  past,  Vice-Chancellors, 
judges,  and  so  forth.  The  hall  is 
specially  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  banquet  is  of  a  gorgeous 
character.  The  festivities  are  kept 
up  in  hall  long  after  the  benchers 
with  the  diBtingaished  visitors  haye 
retired  for  their  post-prandial  en- 
tertainment to  the  inner  chamber, 
and  resolye  themselves,  as  you  may 
suppose,  into  their  usual  elements. 

On  all  the  Grand  Nights— Little 
Grand,  if  they  will  allow  me  to  call 
them  80,  as  well  as  Great  Grand — 
there  are  certain  ceremonies  ob- 
served at  the  inn  referred  to  which 
are,  I  believe,  peculiarly  its  own. 
One  of  these  is  the  introduction  of 
the  '  loving  cup '  both  before  and 
after  dinner.  On  the  first  occasion 
it  goes  round  before  the  company 
have  taken  their  places  at  the 
table,  concurrently  with  platesful  of 
toasted  bread  cut  into  small  dice. 
The  taking  of  one  of  these  square 
pills  is  not  a  superstitious  observ- 
ance, as  might  be  supposed,  but  is 
intended  as  a  preparation  for  the 
palate  previous  to  your  interview 
with  the  cup.  After  dinner,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  such  a  preparation 
would  be  undreamed  of  by  any 
person  not  &r  gone  in  facetious- 
ness.  Then  we  have  a  ceremony  of 
a  different  kind.  The  company  rise 
in  pairs  for  the  solemn  imbibition, 
and  take  a  fond  embrace  of  the 
tankard  by  turns,  dedicating  their 
draught,  as  by  prescription  bound, 
'  To  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immor- 
tal memory  of  Good  Queen  Bess.' 

The  contents  of  the  cup  are  a 
delightful  compound  of  several  fla- 
Tours,  with  a  motive  power  of 
sherry;  or  rather — ^to  adopt  a  less 
mixed  and  more  musical  metaphor 
— it  is  a  fantasia  upon  the  wine  of 
Xerez,  the  original  theme  ruling  the 
palate  in  the  midst  of  the  variations. 
If  you  ask  the  butler  what  it  is  you 
will  be  told  that  it  is  sack  (be  de- 
dines,  by  the  way,  to  give  you  the 
receipt  for  making  it),  and  it  may, 
indeM,  be  the  concoction  which 
used  to  be  called  by  that  name. 


There  is  reason,  howe^ar,  to  sop- 
pose  that  'shends  sack'  simi^ 
meant '  sherry  dry,'  or  sec,  since  there 
is  an  old  English  woid,  seek,  wluch 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  French. 
It  has,  however,  been  held  that  the 
name  of  'sack'  was  given  pnn- 
ningly  to  the  pure  wine  after  the 
sack  of  Cadiz  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
If  this  be  so  we  can  account  for 
Shakespeare  using  the  t^m  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth;  but  whether 
Shakespeare  can  account  for  EalstadOT 
using  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  is 
another  matter.  Ealstafi^  by  the 
way,  does  not  speak  of  the  refresh- 
ment as  of  a  dry  or  light  descrip- 
tion : — '  I  will  eschew  thin  po£ft- 
tions  and  addict  myself  to  sack.' 
It  is  likely  enough,  then,  that  we 
are  imbibing  Falstaff's  sack  when 
we  drink  to  'the  glorious,  piona, 
and  immortal  memory  of  Good 
Queen  Bess.' 

Many  men,  especially  during  their 
studentship,  dine  continually  in 
hall  during  term,  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  thnes  enjoined  by 
rule.  As  a  measure  of  economy 
this  is  not  imprudent,  for  you  axe 
made  to  pay  for  a  certain  number 
of  dinners,  whether  you  consume 
them  or  not ;  and  if  you  neglect 
these  or  only  attend  to  some  of 
them,  you  will  find  five  shillings 
added  to  your  account  each  term 
for  'absent  commona'  Nobody 
quite  understands  the  various  fiinpy 
methods  of  chargusg ;  aqd  the  con- 
sequence is  that  men  are  apt  to  look 
upon  bills  for  commons  as  facetioua 
documents  which  mc^  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  any  length  of 
time.  Tou  may  go  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  eurtb,  and  chai;geB  of 
some  kind  will  be  duly  made  against 
you.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  on  his 
return  from  Australia  he  was  made 
to  pay  a  sum  of —I  think — ^402.  for 
dues  on  account  of  dinners  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  his  absence  in  Australia. 
The  Inns  of  Court  are  certainly  Yeiy 
hospitable ;  and  it  must  be  a  great 
comfort  to  members  at  the  antipodes 
— the  knowledge  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  knife  and  fork  for  them  in 
hall.    . 
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A  ooDBidenble  nnmber  of  sto- 
dents  attend  lecioreB,  besides  those 
who  intend  to  use  them  as  a  qoali- 
fication  for  call.    Bat  the  majority 
look  npon  them  in  the  latter  light, 
and  do  not  consider  themselyes 
bound  to  listen  with  mnch  attention. 
I  here  refer  to  the  public  lectures ; 
at  the  private  lectures  there  is  more 
work  done;  and  by  attending  all, 
taking  not»,  and  woi^ing  up  the 
cases  referred  to,  a  man  may  find 
his  legal  education  considerably  ad- 
Tsnced  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
There  are  always  a  proportion  of 
men,  however,  who  treat  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Beader  with  lofty  iodif- 
ferenoe,   and    disport    themselves 
during  his  prolusions  in  anything 
but  a  spirit   of  attention.    These 
shirkers  usually  affect  the  lower  end 
of  the  hall,  where  they  are  consider- 
ably out  of  sight    Here  the  notes 
taken  are  principally  of  a  pictorial 
chuacter,  though  tiiey  sometimes 
take  an  epistolary  form.    One  man 
told  me  tluit  he  conducted  bis  entire 
private  correspondence  while  osten- 
sibly engaged  in  saturating  his  mind 
with  the  principles,  precedents,  and 
practice  of  British  law.  '  My  people 
at  home,'  he  added, '  can't  make  out 
why   I   am   such   a  good   corre- 
spondent during  one  part  of  the 
year  and  such  a  bad  correspondent 
during  the  rest  of  it ;  for  I  do  very 
litUe  m  the  way  of  letter  writing 
when  the  educational  term  is  over 
— as  you  may  suppose.'    Although 
very  little  is  heard  at  this  end  of 
the  hall  there  is  plenty  of  verbal 
commentary — ^to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  reader,who  will  occasionally  come 
to  a  sudden  stop,  and  request  a  little 
more  order.     This  process  is  per- 
haps  repeated  three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  a  lecture.    Woe  be 
to  the  men  who  get  marked  for  this 
land  of  proceeding  should  they  miss 
a  lecture,  and  require  a  dispensa- 
tion, which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Council  only  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  reader!     That   func- 
tionary, you  may  be  sure  will  show 
no   fovour  of  the   kind,    so  the 
unhappy  defaulters    lose  a  term, 
which  they  have  to  make  up  in  the 
following  year— a  delay  that  may 
retard  tiieir  call   if  they  depend 
upon  their  lectures,  and  have  left 


them  untfl  late,  as  th^  frequently 
do.  No  mere  accident,  by  the  way, 
is  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  non- 
attendance  at  any  partksnlar  lecture 
—nothing  but  positive  inability,  cer- 
tified by  a  medical  man. 

My  turn  for  call  came  after  three 
years*  punctual  dining,  and  being 
by  this  time  otherwise  qualified  I 
had  no  cause  for  further  delay.    So 
my  name  was  screened  in  the  balls 
of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  in  com- 
pliance with  regulation ;  and  nobody 
questioning  my  claims  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person,  I  found  myself,  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  a  certain  Tri- 
nity term,  now  some  years  on  the 
wrong   side  of  time,  prepared  to 
take  upon  myself  the  honours  oi  a 
Barrister-at-Law.      Happily  there 
was  no  farther  ordeal  to  encounter 
but  a  few  formalities ;  and  these  I 
found  involved  no  more  trouble  than 
going  down   to   hall  an  hour  or 
so  before  dinner,  and  waiting  until 
summoned  by  the  Masters  of  the 
Bench  to  their  sacred  chamber.    So 
down  I  went  accordingly,  in  the 
evening   dress   demanded  hj  the 
occasion,  a  little  too  early,  in  atder 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  joined 
my  companions  in  becoming  dignity, 
who  were  also  duly  dressed,  and 
had  come  down  a  little  too  early,  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  also.    However, 
the  interval   affords  an   excellent 
opportunity  to  settle  accounts  with 
the  steward.    There  are  commons 
to  pay,  of  course,  and  there  is  an 
inevitable  75Z.  for  the  direct  expense 
of  the  call.    So,  between  commons 
and  call,  it  is  found  that— supposing 
the  commons  have  not  been  paid 
during  the  three  years  of  student- 
ship—the amount  demanded  will 
reach  to  something  like  ioo2.,  in 
addition,  of  course,  to  the  sum  of 
something  like  40I,  paid  upon  en- 
trance as  a  member  of  the  Inn.  Yoa 
can  never  calculate  to  a  pound  or 
two,  for  the  charges  for  commons 
are,  as  I  have  said,  capricious,  and 
will  sometimes  involve  a  slight  ad- 
dition to  the  sum  stated.    But  the 
demands,  whatever  they  be,  are  all 
settled  with  that  punctuality    for 
which— as  well  as  for  'the  variety 
tof  nose  and  whisker '  distinguished 
by  Mr.  Dickens — '  the  bar  oi  Eng- 
land is  80  justly  celebrated.' 
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After  waiting  for  a  long  time  we 
have  not  long  to  wait.  The  sam- 
mons  at  last  arrives — to  the  pre- 
senoe  of  the  bench.  So  we  march 
through  the  hall,  and  find  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  bench  in  the 
undignified  space  of  a  couple  of 
minutes.  We  have  but  a  vague 
sense  of  the  scene  at  first;  bat  we 
areoofnscious  of  a  large  and  rather 
luxurious  oak-panelled  apartment, 
with  a  long  table  occupying  the 
centre,  round  which  are  seated  a 
score  or  so  of  gentlemen — some  old, 
some  only  elderly,  some  compara- 
tively youthful,  but  all  with  an 
aspect  of  dignity  and  responsibility 
which  mafaas  them  evidently  kin 
and  gives  a  solidarity  to  the  body. 
We  all  instinctively  bow  on  en- 
tering, and  a  movement  in  response, 
more  or  less  marked,  runs  round 
the  table,  after  which  business  is 
at  once  proceeded  with.  This  busi- 
ness relates  to  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance in  reference  to  the  Crown,  and 
supremacy  in  reference  to  the 
Church  in  its  relation  to  the  Crown, 
which  are  prescribed  by  established 
rule.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a 
Boman  Catholic,  who  is  among  our 
number,  the  latter  test  is  dispensed 
with ;  a  different  form,  if  I  remem- 
ber lightly,  being  substituted.  The 
oaths  are  read  by  the  treasurer,  the 
subscribers  to  them  repeating  the 
words  after  him.  After  this,  the 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
addressing  the  candidates  respec- 
tively by  name,  announces  to  them 
that  the  Hon.  Society  has  much 
pleasure  in  calling  them  to  the  bar. 
Thereupon  the  nearest  bencher 
holds  out  his  hand  to  the  nearest 
candidate,  the  next  presents  his, 
and  finally  we  shake  hands  all 
round  the  table,  receiving  as  we 
proceed  congratulations  and  wishes 
for  our  success.  Then  comes  more 
bowing,  and  out  we  all  come.  The 
ceremony  used,  I  believe,  to  include 
a  glass  of  wine;  but  this  part  of  it 
has  been  abandoned  of  late  years,  in 
accordance  with  the  sober  spirit  of 
the  age. 

We  have  entered  the  room  in  our 
students'  gowns;  at  the  threshold, 
as  we  emerge,  stands  an  official  who 
gravely  removes  these  badges  of 
probauon,  and   places   upon  our 


proud  shoulders  barristers'  gowns 
m  their  stead.  This  investiture 
gives  a  practical  stamp  to  the  pro- 
ceedings; we  at  once  realiae  the 
change  we  have  undergone — from 
the  crawling  chrysalis  condition  to 
the  glory  of  wings,  accompanied  by 
the  licence  to  fly ;  and  we  re-enter 
the  hall  feeling  barristers-at-law 
every  inch  of  us,  and  receive  the 
congratulations  of  our  friends  with 
an  elevation  of  moral  tone  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  imposing  effect 
upon  our  juniors.  The  latter,  by 
the  way,  who  have  the  ill-regulated 
minds  common  to  persons  of  their 
inferior  standing,  express,  in  their 
free  way,  a  jocular  curiosity  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  tests  to  which  we 
hare  been  subjected  in  the  inner 
chamber.  Fresh  in  the  sense  of 
our  new  dignity,  we  will  not,  of 
course,  reveal  the  very  simple 
nature  of  our  installation.  So  the 
dull  men  among  us  preserve  a 
solemn  reticence  which  is  under- 
stood to  mean  a  great  deal,  and 
conveys,  indeed,  considerably  more 
than  the  fanciful  hints  thrown  out 
by  others  of  Chaldean  mysteries 
and  tests  of  (alleged)  masonic  cha- 
racter, in  which  the  traditionary 
gridiron  and  time-honoured  red-hot 
poker  play  their  accustomed  part 
After  all,  as  we  remark  confiden- 
tially to  one  another,  the  profession 
is  not  a  plaything,  and  students 
make  a  great  mistake  in  regarding 
it  firom  a  feusetious  point  of  view  and 
treating  it  as  a  mere  debating 
society.  Their  boisterous  conduct, 
too,  we  agree  in  thinking  very  im- 
proper ;  adding  that  it  will  not  be 
our  faults,  if,  for  the  the  future,  a 
more  decorous  mode  of  proceeding 
is  not  enforced  in  the  junior  ranks. 
We  are  rapidly,  you  see,  be- 
coming prigs,  and — in  the  Bonn  or 
Heidelberg  sense  of  the  term — Phi- 
listines. Never  was  greater  change 
in  men  made  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Dinner  is  a  littie  late— as  it 
usually  is  on  call  nights— and, 
wandering  about  the  hall  in  our 
new  gowns,  we  survey  things  in 
general  from  an  unaccustomed  emi- 
nence. On  the  screen,  as  usual,  are 
the  lists  of  names  for  call  at  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  Th^  include 
our  own,  and  t^e  chances  are  that 
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by  this  time  every  man  refomd  to 
bag  HMninwl  the  name  position  as 
onnel'MB.  But  for  all  that  we 
glance  over  their  names  in  a  patron- 
ising way,  and  look  with  especial 
contempt  npon  the  announcement 
of  the  subject  for  the  next  annual 
prize  essay,  open  to  all  students  of 
our  Hon.  Society  who  have  not  kept 
more  than  a  certain  number  of 
terms.  We  glance,  too,  with  an 
air  of  approving  pity,  upon  the 
book  in  which  students  sign  their 
names.  We  shall  have  to  sign  our 
names  no  more.  We  may  dine  in 
hall  or  Dot,  just  as  we  please;  the 
Hon.  Society  can  do  nothiog  more 
for  us ;  our  next  hoDOurs— silk,  or 
possibly  the  coif-— will  be  gained 
outside'—in  the  great  world  of  the 
profession. 

One  touch  of  dinner  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  The  three  krocks 
on  the  table  come  as  usual ;  we  find 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  hungry  even 
after  a  call  to  the  bar ;  and  the  little 
excitement  of  settling  into  our  places 
reduces  our  AInascharian  visions  to 
a  practical  aspect  (tf  things.  During 
the  meal — with  dl  its  outward  forms 
and  interior  fun— our  high  moral 
tone  comes  down  considerably ;  we 
forget  our  dignity,  and  abandon 
ourselves  to  pleasantry  even  with 
the  students.  The  very  cironm- 
stance,  too,  thiU  we  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attention  in  hall 
makes  us  feel  somewhat  small 
Our  new  rank  is  not  yet  taken 
for  granted;  and  when  our  health 
is  drunk  from  the  bench  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  the  wish  for 
success  in  our  profession,  we  foel 
ourselves  novices  once  more,  ex- 
posed to  the  indignity  of  patronage. 
But  we  rally  somewhat  after  our 
parting  bows  to  the  bench,  and  in 
responding  to  the  subsequent  speech 
of  the  senior  blaster  muster  up  a 
comparative  degree  of  independence. 
But  few  among  us  manage  to  make 
exactly  the  same  speech  that  we  had 
intended  in  return.  Those  who 
have  prepared  a  conventional  style 
of  adar^s,  after  the  manner  of  '  the 
late  Mr.  Burke,'  get  on  perhaps  the 
best.  The  eff6rt  is  one  involving 
only  recollection  and  rhetoric ;  and 
the  ph>lQBion  may  be  generally 
wound  off  without  much  entangle- 


ment Bat  some  have  defceanined 
upon  more  ambitwus  eflbrta.  Th^ 
desire  to  say  cleaner  things  eanceoh 
ing  themselves  in  connectinn  with 
the  society,  and  ooneenung  the 
society  in  connection  with  the  other 
societies,  and  to  give  a  social  and 
personal  turn  to  their  ntterances. 
This  ia  hazardous  ground,  as  so 
much  depends  upon  the  ease  and 
grace  which  they  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  their  own  behalf  aud  their 
individual  capacity  for  holding  their 
audience.  The  consequence  is  an 
occasional  break  down,  and  bittff 
regrets  on  the  part  of  the  breakers- 
down  that  they  have  not  been  con- 
tented with  'the  late  Mr.  Burke's' 
style  of  response.  l!he  diffierenee 
involved  is  one  which  we  have  most 
of  us  felt—between  going  on,  say, 
at  an  amateur  theatncal  perform- 
ance, in  a  character  dress  uid  in 
our  own  private  oostome:  ih» 
more  your  individoaUty  is  obtruded 
the  less  easy  is  your  task.  Bat 
there  is  one  comfort  attending  the 
necessity  for  rising  upon  difficult 
occssions:  you  must»  in  the  nataie 
of  things,  sit  down  sooner  or  later; 
and  whether  you  can  or  whether 
you  can't  speak,  your  address  has 
an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning.  It  is 
as  well  to  remember  this  profonnd 
fact  while  upon  your  legs — sup- 
posing that  you  feel  diffident— for 
some  speakers  launch  themsdves 
upon  a  sea  of  oratorical  troubles 
without  any  apparent  noikm  of  a 
port  They  stem  wave  after  wave» 
waiting  for  smooth  water,  lose  their 
rudders,  let  their  masts  go  by  the 
board,  become  complete  wrecks,  and 
ultimately  have  to  take  to  rhetorical 
rafts  with  the  scantiest  stove  of  pro- 
visions, and  go  drifting  about  untO 
cast  upon  a  rock  of  helplessnesfl; 
unless  providentially  pidcedupby 
some  strange  sail  in  the  form  of  con* 
siderate  applause. 

The  various  phases  incidental  to 
unaccustomed  oratocy  are  gone 
through  upon  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  heroes  of  the  fiulnres 
are  perhaps  the  greatest  gainers  by 
their  experienca  They  have  gene- 
rally been  the  most  ambitious  of  the 
speakers,  have  attempted  to  de- 
velope  ideas  instead  of  depending 
upon  the '  fatal  gift '  of  fluency,  and 
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— rokleBR  really  weak,  and  giyen  np 
to  an  abject  feeling  of  disoomage- 
mentr— are  strosger  than  ever  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  necessity 
for  nerve  and  exertion.  In  public 
speaking  as  in  other  things  the 
greatest  sacoesses  are  generally 
obtained  nnder  the  greatest  diffi- 
calties.  In  love,  Byron  said,  with 
more  truth  than  he  probably  in- 
tended, it  is  best  to  begin  with  a 
little  Aversion :  in  oratory  we  have 
a  great  example  of  what  may  be 
done  with  an  impediment  in  speech. 
Demosthenes  spoke  to  the  surging 
waves  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth : 
had  he  been  a  ready  speaker  of  the 
'neat  and  appropriate'  kind  he 
would  have  round  no  necessity  for 
so  stirring*  an  audience.  He  would 
probably  have  been  contented  with 
the  little  he  could  do,  and  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  lus  name  in 
connection  with  eloquence. 

But  the  troubles  in  hall  are  soon 
over.  Thence  we  adjourn  to  cham- 
bers, where  several  of  us  have  com- 
bined for  a  '  call  party '  coerced  by 
BO  restraints,  professional  or  other- 
wise. We  have  asked  every  man 
we  have  met  for  the  past  fortnight 
to  assist — taking  them  as  they  came, 
barristers,  students,  and  outsiders; 
and  the  collective  gathering,  allow- 
ing for  a  large  number  who  do  not 
turn  up,  is  of  a  most  imposing  char 
racter.  *Gall  night'  is  identical 
in  date  at  all  the  inns— the  six- 
teenth day  of  term^-and  any  num- 
ber of  men  are  afloat  The  Temple 
is  all  alive ;  chambers  in  every  di- 
lection  are  lit  up  with  unaccustomed 
brilliancy;  porters  and  policemen 
are  running  about,  bent  upon  minis- 
tering errands ;  laundresses  are  go- 
ing to  and  fro  in  a  feminine  stftte  of 
flurry ;  and  waiters  from  the  neigh- 
bouring taverns  are  even  more  at 
home  than  usual  in  these  hallowed 
prednots  of  the  law.  The  Bainbow 
naa  been  drawn  upon  extensively, 
also  Dick's,  also  the  Mitre,  also  the 
London;  and Prosser's—albeit  em- 
ployed principally  for  lunches— has 
its  share  in  the  general  activity. 
Our  party,  you  may  be  sure,  is  not 
the  least  of  the  claimants  upon  these 
resources,  which  are  drawn  upon 
extensively  on  account  pf  the  large 
number  of  guests.  From  nine  o'clock 


onwards  the  visitors  throng  the  stair- 
case, and  make  such  demands  i^x>n 
the  door  that  the  unhappy  clerk  and 
his  assistants  are  at  their  wits'  end 
to  dispose  even  of  the  hats.  But 
chambers  are  wonderfully  accom- 
modating in  their  reception  of  visi- 
tors, and  ours  seem  to  have  the 
virtue  in  a  peculiar  degree.  There 
is  only  one  thing  to  be  done  with 
the  men  as  they  crowd  in— to  get 
them  as  fax  into  the  interior  as  pos- 
sible, make  them  pack  closely,  and 
leave  them  to  refresh  themselves  at 
their  leisure.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose there  are  bowls  of  punch  and 
claret-cup  ready  brewed ;  and  bins- 
ful  of  wine  are  laid  down  in  the 
outer  rooms — ^to  be  opened  at  any- 
body's bidding  as  occasion  may 
arise.  There  is  a  strong  demand 
for  '  fizz ' — as  there  always  is  when 
men  have  been  drinking  as  much  of 
other  wine  as  they  may  happen  to 
want— and  the  cheerful  popping  of 
the  gold  and  silver-necked  bottles 
is  heard  at  pleasantly  frequent  in- 
tervals. This  branch  of  the  refresh- 
ment department  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  outer  rooms,  where  the 
sapper  is  laid  on  en  permanence.  In 
the  principal  apartment  the  punch 
and  the  claret-cnp  are  the  prevail- 
ing features,  the  apartment  being  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  smoke. 

By  half-past  eleven  the  rooms  are 
full  even  in  a  Temple  sense  of  the 
term ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  any  other  private  assembly 
a  more  strange  mixture  of  men,  es- 
pecially considering  that  they  mostly 
belong  to  the  same  profession.  They 
are  dT  various  ages  and  various 
styles.  There  are  solemn  men, 
scrupulously  dressed,  who  glare 
haughtily  about  them;  there  are 
free  and  easy  young  gentlemen — 
mostly  students — who  have  come 
in  monkey  jackets,  and  produce 
pet  pipes  from  their  pockete ;  there 
are  wiry,  hard-working  little  fellows, 
unpretending  in  appearance  and  pro- 
fessicmal  to  a  £Ault;  there  are  oig, 
rollicking,  convivial-looking  men, 
with  grandly  afEable  manners,  whom 
you  would  suppose  never  to  have 
opened  a  book  in  their  lives ;  and 
there  are  neat  little  prigs  whose 
talk  is  pretentiously  pointed,  and 
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who  patronise  the  proceedings  from 
an  elevation  of  intellect  and  deport- 
ment There  is  a  general  clatter  of 
conversation,  both  general  and  i>ar- 
ticalar — ^talk  in  comers,  talk  across 
the  tables,  talk  across  the  room; 
and  there  were  a  few  speeches  early 
in  the  evening,  when  the  health  of 
the  hosts  was  proposed ;  but  these 
were  cnt  short  as  savonring  of  shop, 
and  the  only  intermption  to  the 
proceedings  now  is  an  occasional 
song — which  four  of  the  solemn 
men,  who  are  playing  at  whist, 
pronounce  to  be  'bad  form' — ex- 
pressed of  course  only  as  a  private 
opinion  among  themselTcs.  As  the 
hour  waxes  late  many  men  disap- 
pear: but  large  numbers  are  dis- 
posed to  keep  it  up,  and  the  party, 
under  their  influence,  becomes  de- 
cidedly noisy.  In  the  outer  rooms 
the  supper  still  attracts,  and  there 
the  confusion  is  increased  by  hurried 
waiters  and  fluttered  laundresses, 
who  conduct  themselves  as  guests 
as  far  as  refreshment  is  concerned, 
and  indeed  extend  the  hospitalities 
to  such  persons  as  porters  and  po- 
licemen on  the  landing  whenever 
those  functionaries  make  their  ap- 
pearance— as  they  do  at  not  unm- 
quent  intervals,  to  see  if  anything  is 
the  matter.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  supper,  in  fact,  find  its  way 
to  the  staircase,  where  departing 
guests,  on  their  way  down,  find  it 
difficult  to  steer  their  way  between 
such  things  as  cold  fowls  and  ham, 
piles  of  plates,  wine  bottles,  and 
cans  of  beer— a  considerable  assort- 
ment of  which  articles,  by  the  way, 
are  found  there  in  the  morning,  to 
the  scandal  of  quiet  men  abiding  in 
the  upper  floors,  who  are  visited  by 
early  attorneys. 

The  small  hours  threaten  to  be- 
come large  ere  the  last  man  has 
departed;  and  the  other  festive 
parties  having  by  this  time  been 
also  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the 
Temple  sinks  into  the  respectability 
of  repose.  But  there  is  not  much 
rest  for  the  called  men.  They  have 
to  be  down  at  Westminster  early  in 
the  moming--before  the  business  of 
the  courts  commence — to  sign  their 
name  to  the  roll  in  the  Queen's 
Bench.  The  process  might  be  per- 
formed, I  believe,  on  a  subsequent 


day,  but  it  would  be  attended  with 
inconvenience,  and  the  rule  is  to 
attend  on  the  morning  after  the 
call.  There  is  a  great  gathering, 
as  may  be  supposed,  antd  a  great 
comparison  of  notes  about  the  night 
before— of  which  night  before  traces 
may  be  seen  on  the  countenanoes  of 
not  a  few.  Of  course  the  majority 
arrive  too  early — ^before  the  arriv^ 
of  the  official  who  conducts  the 
formalities.  The  formalties,  how- 
ever, are  at  last  gone  through — ^in- 
cluding the  payment  of  five  shillings 
from  every  new  member  of  the  bar 
— whose  signatures  are  at  last  in- 
scribed upon  a  strip  of  parchment,  to 
be  preserved  as  an  imperishable  re- 
cord of  their  admission  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

Having  thus  become  an  actual 
barrister-at-law,  nothing  more  re- 
mains for  me  to  do,  except  to  get 
into  practice.  For  this  purpose  I 
take  more  imposing  chamben  than 
I  had  occupied  before,  join  a  cir- 
cuit, and  make  my  appearance 
during  term  at  Westminster.  My 
line  is  Common  Law  and  Parlia- 
mentary, and  between  the  two  it 
will  sorely  be  strange  if  I  do  not 
make  a  fortune.  I  am  aware  that 
parliamentary  practice  will  not  give 
me  an  opening  to  the  prises  of  the 
profession;  but  I  am  content  to 
sink  ambition  of  this  kind  in  oori- 
sideration  of  ihe  pecuniary  emoln- 
ment  arising  therefrom,  and  as  I 
flatter  myself  that  several  parlia- 
mentary agents  take  an  interest  ia 
me,  it  would  be  absuid  to  entertain 
scruples  on  this  score.  As  few  the 
circuit  business,  I  soon  find  that  it 
costs  considerably  more  than  it 
brings.  From  the  attorneys  direct 
I  get  exactly  nothing,  but  a  brief 
bearing  the  magnificent  fee  of  a 
guinea  is  occasionally  handed  to 
me  by  the  court— I  get  my  share 
in  fact  of  what  is  professionally 
called  '  soup.'  I  hold  a  bcief,  too, 
now  and  then  for  somebody  else, 
for  which  I  receive  nothing  at  all ; 
and  this,  after  several  years'  experi- 
ence, is  all  the  good  that  circuit 
seems  likely  to  do  me. 

Of  parliamentary  business  I  ha^e 
beUer  hopes — ^fbr  a  time.  The  par- 
liamentary agents  whom  I  supposed 
to  take  an  ^interest  in  me  make  no 
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agn;  but  a  brief  in  a  oommittee 
really  tnnu  up,  during  my  first 
year^  liom  an  unezpeoted  qoarter. 
A  oonneotioB  of  my  &auly  was  in- 
terested in  opposing  the  project  of  a 
provincial  corporation  for  supply- 
ing a  town  with  water  from  a 
half-dry  riyerj  for  the  benefit  appa- 
rently of  themselves  and  the  en- 
gineer, and  at  the  certain  expense 
of  the  ratepayers.  My  name  was 
mentioned  to  him  and  he  men- 
tioned it  to  the  attorney,  the  result 
being  that  I  was  engaged  as  junior 
counsel  for  the  opponents  of  the 
bill.  i?his  brief  was  marked  ten 
guineas;  but  with  refreshers,  con- 
sultations, and  so  forth,  my  fees 
amounted  to  from  fifteen  to  five- 
and  twenty  guineas  a-day.  This  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  enjoy  for 
some  six  weeks  at  least ;  for  it  was 
expected  that  the  corporation  would 
make  a  hard  fight  for  it  They 
certainly  began  well.  The  great 
Mr.  Grant-Boss,  who  makes  his 
twenty  thousand  pounds  or  so 
every  session  of  parliament,  opened 
for  them  in  grand  and  convmcing 
style  (for  the  trifling  fee  of  five 
hundred  pounds),  and  then  hurried 
away,  leaving  hiis  juniors  to  deal 
with  the  witnesses.  Of  these  there 
was  a  long  array,  and  their  evidence 
promised  well  at  the  outset  But 
their  case  was  a  very  weak  one,  as 
it  turned  out,  and  we  could  not 
mana^  to  occupy  more  than  a 
week  in  demolishing  it  This  was 
disappointing,  considering  my  ex- 
pectations; but  still  my  fees 
amounted  to  a  good  round  sum, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  I 
should  have  at  least  a  dozen  briefs 
of  the  kind  every  session,  my  par- 
liamentary career  seemed  one  of 
considerable  promise.  But  not  a 
single  parliamentary  brief  ever  came 
to  me  afterwards,  nor  have  I  ever 
heud  of  tiie  chance  of  one.  You 
have  seen  what  my  position  was 
upon  circuit  It  did  not  improve. 
I  became  impatient,  and  at  last 
disgusted.  It  was  an  expensive 
circuit,  too;  travelling  expenses 
alone  swallowed  up  a  little  fortune. 
The  circuit,  in  fiict,  has  only  one 
advantage:  it  always  enables  a 
man  to  save  a  couple  of  hundred 
a-year  by  leaving  it    Eventually  I 


made  this  masterstroke  of  economy, 
and  added  the  amount  in  question 
to  my  available  income.  One 
bright  idea  suggests  another.  My 
chambers  were  expensive;  includ- 
ing my  clerk,  they  came  to  almost 
as  much  as  the  circuit  So  in 
course  of  time  I  gave  these  up  also, 
and  contented  myself  with  having 
my  name  painted  up  on  another 
man's  door— just  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance in  case  of  being  wanted. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
chambers  than  you  have ;  but  the 
clerk,  to  whom  I  occasionally  give  a 
slight  honorarium,  takes  in  my 
letters  (consisting  principally  of 
tradesmen's  circulars),  and  is  pre- 
pared to  tell  any  legal  inquirer  after 
me  that  I  am  down  at  Westminster 
or  on  circuit,  according  to  the  time 
of  year;  so  that  I  do  not  in  any  way 
shut  myself  out  of  practice.  The 
only  other  expense  1  incur  is  the 
annual  subscription  to  Mr.  Salter's 
robing-room  at  Westminstw,  and 
I  have  occasionally  paid  the  modest 
demand  made  per  term  for  the  same 
convenience  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court— at  the  Middlesex  Sessions 
you  are  not  expected  to  pay  any- 
thing. But  Detween  all  these 
chances  I  have  not  found  that  my 
practice  at  the  bar  is  likely  to  keep 
me  in  gloves.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  I  see  no  way  of  mending 
matters.  A  barrister-at-law  is  sup- 
posed to  be  serenely  indifferent  to 
business.  He  cannot  ask  for  it; 
and  were  he  to  break  through  pro- 
fessional etiquette  in  this  respect  he 
would  gain  nothing  by  the  means. 
He  cannot  push  or  pretend  like  a 
doctor,  who  deals  direct  with  the 
public.  A  brass  plate  on  his  door, 
a  brougham,  a  boy  in  buttons  are 
of  no  use  as  advertiiBements ;  neither 
is  a  policeman  to  ring  his  night- 
bell,  nor  an  anxious  employ^  to  call 
him  out  of  church  on  Sundays  to 
imaginary  clients.  Attorneys  are 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  the  pub- 
lic, and  are  not  to  be  deceived  even 
by  analogous  devices.  There  is  no 
help  for  it,  therefore,  and  I  am 
afraid  no  hope.  Some  of  these  days 
I  may  get  a  county  court,  or  per- 
haps a  post  in  the  colonies.  Mean- 
while I  am  rapidly  settling  down  as 
an  opponent  of  *  the  system ' — which 
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IB  of  couise  in  fault.  I  know  that, 
had  I  but  an  opportunity  of  really 
distingnishing  myself,  I  should  dis- 
tinguish  myself  to  such  an  extent 
that  my  fortune  would  be  made; 
but  the  opportunity  never  comes, 
and  80  the  fault  must  be  in  'the 
systeoL*  Some  change  is  clearly 
required.  I  care  not  what  it  be — I 
am  prepared  for  anything.  They 
may  abolish  the  Inns  of  Court,  if 
they  please,  as  is  every  now  and 
then  proposed;  though  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  matters  would  be 
mended  tiiereby.  They  mav  amal- 
gamate the  two  branches  of  tne  legal 
profession,  as  is  also  occasionally 
suggested,  which  would  not  fail  to 
les^  to  a  change  of  some  kind.  I 
for  one  would  not  stand  upon  my 
dignity  in  the  event  of  such  a  mea- 
sure being  seriously  entertained. 
For  the  privileges  of  barristers  have 
been  diminished  rather  than  in- 
creased by  the  process  of  time. 
They  have  some  functions  which 
they  can  exercise  in  chambers,  but 
an  advocate  proper  can  do  nothing 
for  himself.  Formerly  a  barrister 
was  also  a  counsellor  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  and  clients  could  go 
direct  to  him  for  his  advice.  In 
these  days  this  is  no  longer  the 
custom,  and  solicitors  alone  are 
consulted  in  initiatory  proceedings. 
At  the  Scotch  bar  the  practice,  by 
the  way,  still  obtains.  An  advocate 
in  Edinburgh  is  not  obliged  to  rent 
professional  chambers.  He  may 
have  his  name  on  the  doorplate  of 
his  private  house,  like  a  physician, 
and  those  who  want  him  may  seek 
him  there.  The  latter  arrangement 
is  in  itself  a  distinct  advantage.  In 
America  the  two  branches  of  the 
profession  are  united ;  and  it  is 
only  as  its  members  advance  in 
practice  that  they  attach  themselves 
to  one  or  the  other,  for  their  own 
convenience.  And  the  system,  I 
believe,  works  so  well  that  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  are  settled  without 
being  argued  in  court. 

I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say 
what  changes  should  l>e  introduced 
in  England.  But  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  give  members  of  the  bar 
who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  profession  a  fair  chance  of  prac- 


tice.   We  cannot  all  of  us  sujry 
attorneys'  daughters    (that  is  of 
course  the  understood  means  of  ad- 
vancement), and  we  cannot  all  of 
us  gain  influence  to  an  equivalent 
extent  orer  the  other  branch  of  the 
profession.    Bat  we  have  a  right  to 
claim,  without  either  of  these  ad- 
vanti^es,  an  opportunity  of  nuJdng 
ourselves  known  to  possible  clients 
among  the  public  without  aid  of 
the  land,    we  were  better  olT  in 
days  gone  by,  when  solicitors  held  a 
lower  position  than  they  do  now; 
when  they  were  as  often   as  not 
rather  disreputable  than  otherwJbM^ 
and  acknowledged  the    social  in- 
feriority which  still  attaches  to  them 
by  formal  status.    But  in  these  3ajs 
they  are  provoMngly  respectable  as 
a  rule,  and  many  among  them  are 
not  only  so  respectable,  but  so  rich, 
that  they  actually  patronise  ttf— at 
any  rate  the  less  prosperons  mem- 
bers of  the  biur.    They  are  even  in- 
terfering with  us  on  our  own  ground. 
They  not  only  undermine  our  prac- 
tice in  inferior  courts  of  law,  where 
they  appear  as  advocates— but  where 
to  be  sure  few  of  us  care  to  oomi)ete 
with  them—but  ^ey  put  in  claims 
to  many  offices  which  have  been 
hitherto     reserved   for   barristeiB. 
All  this  is  wrong ;  and  there  is  a 
growing  opinion  among  the  higher 
branch  of  the  profession  that  if  the 
privileges  of  solicitors  increase  in 
one  way  the  privileges  of  barristers 
should   increase    in  another  way. 
What  is  wanted  by  the  bar  is  inde- 
pendence of  the  attorneys.    Eiich 
class   has   distinct   duties,  clearly 
enough  defined;    and  both  might 
work  together  without  the  present 
absurd  etiquette  that  keeps  them 
apart    I  am  aware  that  there  are 
difficulties  connected  with  the  de- 
licate  duties   of  advocacy   which 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  a  direct 
association  between  a  counsel  and 
client;  but  these  might  be  over- 
come by  judicious  regulation,  which 
would  give  as  large  a  share  of  free- 
dom to  the  advocate  as  it  is  right 
for  him  to  have.     After  all,  the 
difficulty  arises  only  in  bad  cases 
for  defence,  about  which  the  attor- 
ney is  supposed  to  know  everything 
and  the  barrister  nothing;  and  u 
the  attorney  claims  to  be  as  honour- 
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able  a  man  as  tho  barrister  he  muat 
be  ooDsidered  eqnall;  noBttod  to 
anppoTt  a  case  which  he  knova  to 
be  a  bad  one  on  its  merits.    It  ie 


not  kaow  more  of  his  oliant  than  is 
contaisbd  in  his  brief;  bnt  the 
scdioitoi,  if  his  honoai  is  to  go  for 
anything,  should  be  under  similai 
lesttaint ;  and  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding  there 
appears  to  be  no  proTision  on  this 
score.  There  are  diffionlties  in  the 
Tay  of  an  entire  change— this  must 
be  admitted.  Bnt  there  are  Tery 
good  reasons,  conneot«d  with  the 
practice  of  the  profession,  for  bring- 
ing barristers  into  closer  connection 
with  tbelr  clients,  and  making  them 
independent  of  the  agency  of  attor- 
neys. As  a  beginning,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  barrister  in  his  pro- 
per position  as  a  connsellor  wonid 
be  a  just  and  indidous  change ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  any  member  of  the 
bar,  assuming  soch  functions,  eontd 
be  interfered  with  by  the  bench  of 
hie  inn.  There  are  many  members, 
Z  am  snre,  who  wonld  willingly  un- 
dertake the  dtttiee  in  question,  but 
the  difficnlty  is  to  make  their  wil- 
lingness generally  understood.  They 
may  not  advertise  i  they  may  not 
place  any  special  notifloation  npoa 
the  doors  of  their  chambers;  tbey 
oannot  appeal  in  any  way  directly 
to  the  public.  Bat  an  understand- 
ing of  the  kind  should  in  some  way 
be  arrived  at  if  the  profesnion  of  the 
bar  is  to  be  a  profession  affording  to 
a  competent  person  a  &ir  chance  of 


ptactica  At  present  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  is  a  profession  to 
which  hundreds  of  men  go  without 
dreaming  of  msMng  a  farthing  by 
it.  A  connty  man  wants  to  be  a 
justice  of  the  peace  ot  a  depnty 
lieutenant,  and  he  finds  the  Itar 
an  available  medinm.  Official  peo- 
ple abroad — snch  as  those  whom 
we  have  met  in  hall — make  it  a 
means  of  gtuning  their  priTste  ends. 
Blaborate  nobodies  with  a  little 
money  obtain  the  dignity  as  a  sort 
of  flower  in  their  social  button-holes. 
The  bar — and  this  must  be  said  for 
the  credit  of  the  profession — stands 
sufficiently  higli  for  these  objects. 
Bnt  it  is  the  worst  calling  in  the 
world  ten  a  man  without  inSnenoe 
who  means  simply  to  practisa  The 
difficulty  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  bar, 
about  which  we  hear  from  tims  to 
time  a  great  deal  of  cavil.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  present  system 
changed  for  any  other  which  would 
admit  merely  clever  men  who  could 
come  in  by  cramming.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  lower  the  social 
status  of  tbe  profession,  and  lower 
the  tone  of  advocacy ;  it  wonld  cer- 
tainly leave  no  temptation  to  any- 
body to  enter  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
flower  in  the  social  button-hole. 
The  real  want  of  the  bar  is  indepen- 
dence of  the  attorneys — partial,  if  not 
entire ;  and  until  this  want  be  Batis- 
fled  the  profession  must  remain  in 
its  present  anomalous  condition,  and 
hnndreds    of   men    equstly    com- 

C'  int  with  myself  remain  without 
fs. 
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THE  EOMANCB  OF  A  COUNTING-HOUSK 

>  CHAPTER  I. 


IT  oame  abont  in  thk  way.  I  hid 
married  and  was  going  to  make 
my  fortime,  and  theiefore  (having 
that  laudable  end  in  view)  left  a 
good  Bitnation  in  Yorkahire  to  settle 
down  in  liyerpool  as  a  merohant '  <m 
my  own  aoooont,'  and  oommenoe  to 
make  it  without  delay.  I  had  not 
much  capital,  and  so  resolved  to 
economise  at  fiist  In  conise  of 
time  I  imagined  the  tidy  brougham 
and  the  country  house  acroes  the 
Mersey  would  certainly  come;  and 
one  serene  September  evening,  many 
years  ago,  I  was  walking  up  and 
down  St.  George's  landiog-stage 
building  castles  in  the  air,  wonder- 
ing whether  rents  were  high  at  New 
Brighton,  and  whether  Kate  would 

? refer  a  pony  phaeton  to  a  brougham, 
am  not  sorry  to  add  that  I  still 
reside  in  a  modest  house  up  Edge 
Hill  way,  and  that  I  come  to  busi- 
ness as  Csesar  went  to  Borne,  ac- 
cording to  Joe  Miller,  'sununa  dili- 
fntia,  on  the  top  of  an  onmibus. 
was  waiting  for  Mr.  Moss  Moses 
to  return  to  his  office  in  a  street 
hard  by — call  it  Mersey  Street,  and 
for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Moss  Moses 
had  a  furnished  place  to  let  which 
his  advertisement  called  '  two  spar 
dous  counting-rooms '  —  goodness 
knows  I  never  counted  much  there 
in  the  shape  of  coin ;  and  I  did  not 
like  the  situation ;  nor  the  narrow, 
dark  staircase ;  nor  the  look  of  the 
boy  of  Hebrew  extraction  who 
bawled  'Cub id/  when  I  knocked, 
and  told  me  '  Mr.  Boses  would  be 
id  at  eight  o'clock ;'  but  twenfy-five 
pounds  a-year  was  very  cheap,  so  I 
told  my  young  friend  I  would  call 
at  that  time,  and  look  at  the  'count- 
ing-rooms.* 

How  well  I  remember  that  night! 
The  ferry-boats  from  the  Cheuiire 
shore  gliding  along  with  their  lights 
twinkling  like  glowworms,  the  vast 
hull  of  the  Great  Eastern  just  visible 
in  the  Sloyne,  the  squared  yards, 
and  all  a-taut  look  of  a  seventy- 
four  of  the  old  school,  showing 
black  and  distinct  against  the  daf- 
fodil sky,  and  the  Jap  of  the  swell 


against  the  under  timbers  of  the 
stage— I  was  inclined  to  be  senti- 
mental; but  Mr.  Moss  Moses  claimed 
my  attention,  and  once  more  I  en- 
toed  his  office  and  found  him 
awaiting  me.  He  was  a  little,  &t, 
good-tempered  Jew,  who  spoke 
decent  English;  and  who,  I  after- 
wards found  out,  was  constantly 
affirming  in  season,  and  out  of 
season,  that  he  was  no  descendant 
of  Abraham. 

'  Hillo,  Brnnton !'  he  cried,  jump- 
ing from  his  chair.  'My  lad  told 
me  you'd  been;  where  have  you 
been  these  two  months  and  more? 
Look  here,  old  fellow,  I've  adver- 
tised your  place;  but  you  can  have 
it  on  the  old  terms.* 

'  Some  mistake,  sir,  I  believe,' 
and  I  handed  him  a  cud  bearing 
the  inscription '  Charles  Harker.' 

He  took  it  and  held  it  to  the  gas- 
light, looked  at  the  back,  considered 
it  endways,  and  pondered  over  it 
upside  down.  •  Then  taking  the 
candle  his  clerk  had  brought,  held 
it  close  to  my  face. 

'  If  you  are  not  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed to  business,  I  will  bid  you 
good-night,'  said  I,  greatly  annojed 
at  his  manner. 

'  If  s  him,  and  it  ain't  him,'  be 
said  aloud ;  '  Carl  never  could  look 
a  man  in  the  hoe  as  this  one  does. 
And  yet  I  don't  see  my  wsy  through 
the  features.' 

'  There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to 
trouble  yourself  about  my  features!' 
I  exclaimed,  opening  the  door— - 
'  good-night' 

'  Stop,  stop,  my  good  sir!  and 
don't  be  offended.  It  was  a  mistake. 
All  Isaac's  mistake,  upon  my 
honour.' 

'  All  a  bistake,*  echoed  young 
Isaac 

My  curiosity  was  excited,  and, 
besides,  I  really  wanted  the  offices ; 
and  I  therefore  allowed  mjself  to 
be  persuaded  into  mounting  the 
narrow  staircase,  until  we  faced  a 
door  bearing  the  name  of  Branton 
on  it  in  white  letters,  and  having 
the  two  upper  panels  glazed,  more. 
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I  shoald  imagine,  to  supply  light  to 
the  staircase,  than  for  admission  of 
h'ght  to  ti^e  office. 

Mr.  Moss  produced  a  key,  and 
taming  to  me  with  a  good-natured 
smile,  said,  'I'd  have  sworn  you 
were  Brunton  five  minutes  ago,  but 
I  am  sure  now  that  I  was  wrong. 
CSarl  always  swore  as  he  came  up- 
stairs, and  you  haven't.  It's  Brun- 
ton*s  face  idl  but  the  eyes,  and  I'd 
swear  to  the  eyes  anywhere.  That 
is  to  the  twinkle  of  ^em,  you  know.' 

And  he  unlocked  the  door  and 
invited  me  within. 

Walking  to  a  table  on  which  he 
had  placed  the  light,  I  took  a  chair, 
and  produced  my  pocket-book. 

'  Before  we  go  further,  Mr.  Moss, 
let  us  quite  understand  each  other. 
I  have  no  wish  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  any  virtues  Mr.  Brunton  may 
possess,  and  I  am  going  to  convince 
you  that  I  am  what  I  represent 
myself  to  be.  Be  good  enough  to 
read  that  letter.' 

It  was  one  from  a  merchant  in 
the  north,  only  received  that  morn- 
ing, and  mentioned  circumstances 
which  were  sufficient  to  settle  any 
doubts  as  to  my  identity. 

Mr.  Moss  r^  it,  folded  it  up 
briskly,  and  presented  it  to  me  with 
a  bow. 

'  Sir,  I  apologise.  I  confess  that 
up  to  this  moment  I  fimcied  it  was 
Carl;  but  what  puzzled  me  was, 
that  such  a  surly  fellow  should  take 
to  larking  and  playing  the  fool. 
Yon  are  very  much  like  my  last 
tenant,  sir,  that  is  all.' 

'  Very  well ;  now  that  matter  is 
settled,  let  us  look  at  the  rooms.' 

The  lighted  gas  showed  me  a 
large  one  and  very  barely  furnished. 
There  was  a  large  leather-covered 
table  with  a  desk  on  it,  four  chairs, 
an  inkstand,  and  a  partially  filled 
waste-paper  basket,  and  that  was 
all. 

'  Bather  meagre,  Mr.  Moss.' 

'  Now,  my  dear  sir,  what  more 
could  you  want?  Would  you  like 
a  safe  ?  I've  got  one  to  spare  down- 
stairs and  you  shall  have  it,  and  a 
new  mat  for  your  feet — there  now — 
I  hate  haggling.' 

'  Let  me  see  the  other  room, 
please.' 

It  was  one  which  a  person  sitting 
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at  the  table  would  have  right  oppo- 
site to  him,  and  it  had  no  door.  *  It 
was  a  clerk's  office,'  Mr.  Moss  said, 
'  and  you  wanted  your  eye  on  such 
chaps.'  I  suggested  that  the  prin- 
cipal might  sometimes  want  pri- 
vacy, whereupon  he  said  'he  had 
the' door  downstairs  and  it  should 
be  hung  at  once  if  I  wished  it." 
But  having  no  intention  of  engaging 
a  clerk  at  present  I  told  him  it  was 
of  no  consequence. 

The  room  was  about  half  the 
size  of  the  outer  one,  and  contained 
a  desk  and  stool.  There  was  a  large 
closet  for  coals  and  such-like  mat- 
ters, and  a  good  allowance  of  dust 
and  cobwebs  all  over. 

'  I'll  have  it  cleaned  up  to-mor- 
row,' said  Mr.  Moss.  *  It  looks 
beautiful  when  clean,  and  you'll 
find  the  desk  to  be  real  Spanish 
mahogany.' 

They  would  suit  me  well  enough, 
and  I  told  Mr.  Moss  so;  paid  him 
a  quarter's  rent  in  advance,  and 
rose  to  depart. 

'  Oh  I  by-the-way,  Mr.  Moss,'  I 
exclaimed,  a  sudden  thought 
striking  me ;  '  I  will  send  a  man  to 
paint  my  name  on  the  door,  and  on 
the  wall  downstairs.' 

*  Very  good,  sir;  I  would  do  it  at 
once  if  I  were  you.  Carl  was  a 
loose  fish,  and  if  you  delayed  it 
until  you  got  here  you  nught  be 
annoyed.' 

'How  so?    What  was  he?' 

'  Take  a  cigar  first,  Mr.  Harker,, 
you'll  find  no  better  in  iiverpool.. 
Lord!  how  like  him  you  do  look 
when  I  don't  see  your  eyes.' 

'  And  yet  I  have  not  been  thought 
to  resemble  a  loose  fish  before,  Mr. 
Moss.' 

'  I  didn't  mean  that.  Have  you 
never  seen  an  ugly  person  resemble 
a  very  handsome  one?  I  have 
many  a  time.  Well,  about  Carl : . 
he  was  here  about  two  years,  and 
call  me  a  Jew  if  I  could  reckon  him^ 
up.  He  used  to  come  here  about* 
noon,  and  work  up  to  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  at  night;  but  what  business 
he  worked  at  I  could  never  find  out. 
I  know  he  had  a  big  ledger,  and 
two  or  three  such  books ;  but  a  big 
ledger  won't  make  a  business  any 
more  than  a  big  carpet  bag  will, 
and  he  always  carried  one.     Ho 
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would  ocmie  and  smoke  a  cigar  ynfh 
me  now  and  then;  but  I  never 
oame  up  here  daring  all  that  time, 
and  he  kept  this  door  locked  He 
always  seemed  to  be  expecting  a 
blow  did  poor  Carl,  more  like  a  rat 
in  a  comer  than  anything  else,  poor 
beggar!  Well,  sir,  one  morning 
I  found  the  key  on  my  mat,  and 
found  the  place  just  as  you  see  it, 
and  have  never  seen  Carl  since. 
One  or  two  queer-looking  men  have 
inquired  about  him,  and  asked  if 
he  was  coming  back,  and  I  said 
most  likely  he  would,  and  likely 
enough  he  will.' 

'  Not  at  all  an  interesting  stoiy,* 
I  thought,  and  I  felt  inclined  to 
yawn  in  Mr.  Moss's  fiance;  but  I 
thanked  him  for  his  information, 
and  promised  to  take  possession  in 
three  days,  which  I  spent  in  pre- 
senting my  letters  of  introduction, 
and  making  other  arrangements  for 
the  prosecution  of  my  plans. 

At  length  the  eventful  day  ar- 
rived, and  I  stood  in  my  own  office, 
with  my  name  emblazoned  on  the 
door  and  passage  wall  I  was  wait- 
ing for  a  friend  to  call  on  me  (who, 
by-the-way,  had  promised  to  put 
me  in  the  way  of  doing  some  busi- 
ness that  veiy  day),  and  felt  im- 
X)atient  for  his  arrival  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  office  was  clean  and  tidy, 
and  the  floors  had  been  well 
scrubbed. 

Why  hadn't  they  emptied  the 
waste-paper  ba&ket  of  all  that  lum- 
ber? 

The  office-keeper  had  lighted  a 
fire,  and  I  took  up  the  basket  to 
perform  the  operation  myself;  but 
from  some  cause  or  other  I  placed 
it  on  the  table  and  began  idly  to 
bum  the  scraps  one  by  one. 

I  had  nearly  disposed  of  them  all 
when  a  scrap  attracted  my  attention 
and  I  read  it.  It  was  torn  so  as  to 
leave  a  few  words  intact,  and  it  ran 
thus — 

'  Louise  has  given  your  descrip- 
tion, and  you  may  rely  on  our 
finding  you.  Forward  the  plates 
at  once,  or '  # 

Then  another  piece  of  mysterious 
paper,  apparently  a  plan  of  some 
place  or  other. 

What  did  this  mean? 


Bnt  I  had  no  time  to  eoDsider, 
for  my  friend  entered,  axti  patting 
the  two  pieces  of  peeper  in  my 
drawer,  I  emptied  the  baiABt  in  the 
fire,  and  went  out  with  bim  to  do  a 
good  day's  work. 

Betonung  late  in  the  efvening, 
I  relit  the  fire,  and  addressed  my- 
self to  the  writing  of  two  important 
letters  to  be  posted  by  ii  *  30  that 
night,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  the 
Cnnard  liner,  which  sailed  eady  in 
the  morning ;  and  tiien  it  was  that 
the  black  darkness  of  tlie  doodess 
room  opposite  to  me  begui  to 
trouble  me  mosi 

It  had  troubled  me  before,  bat  on 
this  night  it  troubled  me  toifold. 
From  childhood  I  have  been  ima- 
ginative and  knowing  this,  I  stirred 
the  fixe,  oalled  myself  an  ass,  and 
went  on  with  my  lettor.  But  not 
for  long.  My  eyes  wandered  to  tiie 
black  darkness  of  the  doorway,  and 
I  began  to  ransack  my  memory  for 
statistics  of  men  who  could  tell  by 
some  occult  power  if  any  one  w^re 
hidden  in  the  room  they  entered; 
and  I  laughed  alood  when  I  re- 
membered that  I  bad  read  of  one 
sensitive  gentleman,  who  by  tfaia 
same  occult  sense  bad  found  that 
a  surgeon's  skeleton  was  in  a  closet 
behind  him. 

I  own  I  dislike  being  in  the  dark, 
but  I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to 
say  that  I  have  resolution  enough 
to  overcome  the  dislike. 

Therefore  I  proposed  to  myself  to 
very  quietly  walk  into  the  dark 
room  which  troubled  me  (and  with- 
out a  light^,  look  out  of  the  win- 
dows, and  slowly  return. 

I  went— the  very  first  step  be- 
yond the  threshold  dispelled  my 
fears.  I  could  see  the  glimmer  of 
the  stars  through  the  glass,  bear 
the  rattle  of  the  cabs  oulmde.  Why, 
it  was  quite  a  cheerful  plaoe,  a£ber 
all! 

Ha!  there  was  a  shuffling  noise 
there  by  the  closet,  and  then  my 
fears  returned  and  overpowered  me. 
I  strove  to  walk  out  like  a  tragedy 
hero;  but  my  pace  quickened  as  I 
neared  tiie  door,  and  heud  the 
shuffling  noise  close  to  me,  and  the 
next  moment  a  powerful  hand  was 
at  my  throat,  and  helpless  on  the 
floor  with  the   cold  muzzle  of  a 
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pistol  pleased  to  my  head,  I  was 
bound  and  dragged  into  the  outer 
office,  thmst  into  n^^  chair  and  con- 
fronted by  two  qaiet-looking  men^ 
one  of  whom  laid  his  reyolver  on 
the  table,  saying  at  the  same  time 
with  an  ugly  sneer:  '  So,  Bmnton, 
we  haye  canght  yon  at  last' 

CGEAPTEE  n. 

The  speaker  was  a  mild,  intelli- 
gent-looking man  of  aboat  thiriy- 
five.  In  a  proper  dress  he  would 
have  looked  like  a  high-ehnrch  cler- 
gyman. His  companion  was  eiri- 
dently  a  foreigner,  and  I  imagine  a 
German.  He  was  about  fifty  years 
of  age  and  wore  spectacles,  and  a 
profusion  of  beard  and  whiskers 
covered  more  than  half  his  face. 
But  he  had  a  winning  smile  and 
good  teeth,  which  he  often  took  an 
opportunity  of  showing. 

*  We  have  found  you  at  last.' 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  am 
not  nervous  when  I  see  a  danger, 
and  I  boldly  replied — 

*  My  name  is  Harker  and  not 
Brunton ;  Mr.  Moss,  the  landlord  of 
these  premises,  has  noticed  my  re- 
sembluioe  to  lus  lato  tenant,  and  is 
satisfied  that  I  am  not  the  same. 
Depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  make 
you  repent  this  outrage.' 

I  tried  to  rise  to  call  for  help  from 
the  street,  but  the  pistol  was  cooked 
and  pointed  at  me,  and  there  was 
that  in  the  man's  face  which  cau- 
tioned me  against  rashness  in  my 
helpless  position. 

'  I  will  sit  down,' I  replied,  'and 
hear  what  you  have  to  say ;  but  if  I 
choose  to  do  it  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  raise  an  alaim  in  epito  of  your 
revolver.' 

'  Yell  spoke,  Garl,'  said  the  fo- 
reigner; 'Louise  always  say  he  a 
plucky  one.' 

'  Now  then,  Brunton,'  whispered 
the  other,  '  let  us  have  no  nonsense. 
We  have  not  met  before,  it  is  true, 
but  Louise  has  so  well  described 
you,  that  putting  another  name  on 
your  door  was  simply  idiotic. 
Besides  one  of  ouis  has  watched  for 
your  return,  and  we  communicated 
with  him  directly  we  landed.  Gk) 
free  if  you  like,  but  tve  will  have  the 
plates.* 


'  Daf  s  the  matter  vid  us,'  echoed 
the  Gtermau;  've  vill  have  the 
plates.' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  any  plates,' 
I  cried,  '  nor  of  Louise,  nor  oi  you. 
All  I  Imow  is,  that  you  will  see  the 
inside  of  a  prison  very  shortly.' 

'  And  you  think  you  can  throw 
us,  throw  HE  over  in  this  way  1  Do 
you  think  you  deal  with  children  ?' 

'  I  think  I  deal  with  a  burglar. 
Most  certainly  with  a  rascal  of  some 
sort  or  other.' 

Here  my  two  friends  held  a  whis- 
pered coidfeience.  Then  he  of  the 
revolver  turned  diarply  towards 
me. 

'Will  you  marry  Louise?  Will 
you  give  up  the  plates,  and  marry 
my  sister?' 

'She  lofe  you  like  old  boots/ 
added  the  Qerman ;  and  from  which 
I  opine  that  he  prided  himsdf  on  a 
knowledge  of  English  idiom. 

Li  spite  of  my  serious  position  I 
was  getting  thoroughly  amused. 
The  dark  aoorway  held  unknown 
terrors  to  my  excited  imagination ; 
but  two  commonplace  fellows  who 
had  made  a  mistake  only  caused  a 
feeling  of  merriment,  even  in  spite 
of  the  revolver. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,' 
I  replied.  '  I  am  flattered  by  the 
lady's  preference;  but  having  one 
wife  already,  I  fear  I  must  decline 
taking  a  second;  and  as  for  the 
plates,  please  explain  what  you 
mean.' 

The  answer  to  this  flippant  speech 
was  a  blow  on  the  face,  which  sent 
the  blood  streaming  on  the  floor. 

'You'll  remember  insultmg  the 
sister  of  Louis  Orloffl  Here,  Baron, 
let  us  gag  him,  and  search ;  he  will 
be  raismg  an  alarm  presently.' 

They  thrust  a  piece  of  rope  be- 
tween my  teeth,  compressing  my 
windpixw  to  make  me  open  my 
mouui;  and  there  I  sat  helpless 
whilst  they  turned  out  the  contents 
of  my  desk  and  drawers,  not  forget- 
ting my  cashboz,  which  was  opened 
with  a  key  taken  from  my  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  the  contents  appro- 
priated. Knowing  that  the  two 
scraps  of  paper  I  had  found  in  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  placed  in 
my  drawer,  must  h»ve  reference  to 
the.:  vLsu,   i  watcned  very  anxi- 
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onsly  when  ihey  opened  it  Bnt 
tbey  escaped  notice,  and  I  felt  thaf 
I  had  ^ot  some  clue  to  the  mystery, 
even  these  men  escaped ;  and  1  hid^ 
quite  detennined  that  they  should 
not  escape,  for  I  was  insecurely 
bound,  and  had  been  working  hard 
to  get  my  right  hand  free,  and, 
thanks  to  haying  a  very  narrow  one, 
I  now  found  myself  able  to  slip  it 
through  the  loop  which  encircled 
the  wrist ;  but  X  '  bided  my  time,' 
for  I  saw  that  a  false  more  might 
bring  a  bullet  through  my  head. 

'De  plates  is  in  ze  oder  room, 
Carl  Brnnton,  mon  ami,'  said  the 
Baron,  smiling,  and  patting  my 
shoulder.  '  Vy  not  say  ?  Vy  shoot 
we  you?  You  do  dem  so  well,  ve 
no  get  any  like  dem.  And  you  use 
them  yourself,  and  den,  Ach  Gott  I 
you  upset  de  cart  of  de  apple.' 

'  Yes,'  I  thought ;  '  and  it's  odd  to 
me  if  I  don't  upset  your  cart  of  de 
apple  before  loDg.' 

'In  dare;  in  back  room?'  asked 
the  Baron,  with  another  amiable 
smile. 

I  said, '  Yes,'  with  my  eyes. 

'See  now,  my  Louis,  you  were 
too  rough.  You  into  him  pitch  like 
dam.  So  see  him  amiable.*  Then 
tome — 

'  And  you  Till  marry  Louise,  who 
love  you  like  old  boots  ?' 

My  other  hand  was  free  now.  I 
tried  to  speak,  and  implored  with 
my  eyes  for  the  gag  to  be  removed. 

The  Baron  removed  it,  and  while 
doing  so  I  resolved  on  a  plan  of 
operations. 

'  You  will  marry  Louise  and  give 
us  the  palates  ?' 

'I  will  give  you  every  satis- 
Uciion,' 

'  That  is  business/  said  Louis  Or- 
loff,  coming  forward.  'First  the 
plates.  Then  you  return  with  us  to 
New  York,  and  keep  your  promise  to 
Louise.  Why  give  us  this  trouble  ? 
I  tell  you  frankly  that  the  expense 
will  be  deducted  from  your  share, 
and  that  you  will  be  strictly  watched 
in  future.  I  should  have  cut  your 
throat  but  for  my  promise  to  Louise. 
Now,  where  are  the  plates? 

'  Look  in  the  closet  in  the  next 
room;  rake  out  the  coals,  and  take 
what  you  find.' 

•Good.    2.'2l'^  Baron.' 


And  they  left  me  to  operate  oir 
the  coals.  Springing  up,  I  seized 
the  revolver,  darted  to  the  door, 
and  in  .a  moment  had  locked 
them  in.  But  my  triumph  was  of 
short  duration:  for  Orloff  was  on 
the  other  side  litre  h'ghtning,  tiie 
rotten  woodwork  tore  out  under  his* 
vigorous  wrench,  and  his  hand  was 
on  my  throat  before  I  oould  grope 
my  way  to  the  stairs. 

Then  I  knew  that  life  depended  on 
the  struggle,  and  I  fought  like  on& 
possessed  for  therevolver.  The  Baron 
came  to  his  friend's  help;  but  1 
found  time  and  opportuni^  to  send 
him  reeling  to  the  ground.  Orkxff 
was  the  w«Jcer  man,  but  he  outdid 
me  in  skill ;  and  a  dextrous  feint 
threw  me  o£f  my  guard,  leaving  the 
revolver  in  his  hands. 

Purple  with  passion,  he  fired  in- 
stantly, and  I  felt  a  sharp  sting  in 
my  loft  shoulder;  and  then  aU 
earthly  things  seemed  to  be  &ding: 
away,  and  a  world  beyond  opening 
to  view. 

When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself 
laid  on  a  mattress  on  the  office- 
table,  and  my  wife  tearfully  bending- 
over  me.  There  was  a  calm-faced 
surgeon,  too,  who  showed  me  the 
ball  he  had  extracted,  and  told  me 
to  cheer  up,  for  I  should  be  better 
in  a  few  days,  for  no  damage  was 
done.  Mr.  Moss  was  there  too,  and 
came  to  my  bed — ^I  mean  my  table- 
side,  and  whispered  how  he  had 
been  called  up  oy  the  police,  who, 
hearing  a  pistol-shot,  had  come  up- 
stairs, and  arrested  Orloff  and  the 
Baron,  and,  finding  me  on  the 
ground  bleeding,  had  sent  for  a  sur- 
geon and  my  wife,  having  found  my 
private  address  from  a  letter  in  mj 
pocket 

I  was  only  £unt  from  loss  of  blood ; 
the  bullet  did  littie  damage,  and 
I  preferred  getting  up,  and  then 
gave  an  account  of  the  evening's 
adventure,  not  noticing  at  the  time 
that  a  tall  inspector  of  police  was  in 
the  room. 

'  Will  you  kindly  show  me  those 
pieces  of  paper  ?'  he  said,  advancing* 
'  I  have  the  men  in  Mr.  Moss's  office ; 
but  beyond  the  assault  on  you  I 
have  no  evidence  against  them ;  but 
I  know  Ihem  well.' 
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I  piodnced  them,  and   the   in- 
cpeotor  fastened  on  the  oneirhich*^ 
seemed  to  be  a  plan^  then  locking 
aronnd,  said —  ^ 

'  This  is  a  plan  of  yonr  office/ 

'Gall  me  a  Jew  if  it  ain't!'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Moss,  taking  it 

<  Yes,  it  is  certainly  a  plan  of  year 
office.  See,  here  is  the  doorway,  and 
there  comes  the  other  room.  Then 
there  is  a  cross  against  the  fireplace 
in  this  room,  on  what  I  jndge  from 
the  lines  to  mean  the  fourth  board 
from  the  hearthstone,  and  another 
cross  against  the  sixth  from  the 
hearthstone  in  the  other  room.  Get 
a  crowbar,  Mr.  Moss.' 

'  There*s  one  downstairs.' 

I  do  believe  that  if  you'd  asked 
for  a  crocodile  he  would  have  got 
one '  downstairs.' 

Ozowbar  and  a  policeman  to  wield 
it  were  soon  produced,  and  then 
the  mystery  was  unrayeiled. 

Close  to  where  I  sat  were  un- 
earthed several  copper  plates  for  the 
forging  of  Bussian  rouble  notes  of 
various  amounts ;  and  in  the  back 
room  under  the  flooring  were  found 
several  hundreds  of  well-executed 
forgeries  carefully  soldered  up  in  a 
tin  case,  together  with  correspond- 
ence implicating  Orloff  and  the 
Buron.  It  appeared  that  Brunton 
was  engaged  by  a  New  York  gang 
io  engrave  the  plates,  and  that  he 
had  never  seen  his  employers,  the 
•agent  between  them  being  the 
Ii[>uise  before  mentioned,  whose  fair 
hand  I  had  been  compelled  to  de- 
cline. Brunton  had  evidently  be- 
•oome  frightened,  and  had  fled.  He 
was  no  traitor,  or  he  would  have 
'decamped  with  the  plates.  Perhaps 
the  dread  of  havmg  to  espouse 
Louise  may  have  had  to  do  with  his 
ilighi  She  was  a  veiy  handsome 
woman,  if  I  may  judge  from  a  pho- 
"tograph  of  her  found  in  the  tin  case, 
but  looked  like  one  accustomed  to 
jTule,  and  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  administer  wholesome  correction 
to  her  spouse. 

Assisted  into  a  carriage  which 
was  waiting,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  Baron  and  Orloff 
"brought  down  in  handcufis,  the 
Baron  regarding  me  with  a  sweet 
smile,  and  Orloff  scowling  on  me 
like  a  fiend.    I  did  not  prosecute. 


for  they  were  so  well  known  to  the 
police  as  forgers,  that  there  was  evi- 
,jdence  enough  for  the  Bussian  Em- 
bassy to  procure  a  conviction  and  a 
sentence  of  ten  years*  penal  servi- 
tude;  and  in  due  time  I  recovered, 
and  dismissed  the  matter  from  my 
mind. 

But  I  had  not  heard  the  last  of  it 
About  twelve  months  after  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  tiie  Baron  and 
his  friend  there  came  one  night  a 
timid  knock  at  my  office  door,  and 
my  clerk  (for  I  had  such  a  luxury 
then)  ushered  in  what,  at  first  sight, 
seemed  to  be  a  moving  bundle  of 
rags.  Strictly  speaking,  the  bundle 
of  rags  insisted  on  seeing  me,  and 
ushered  itself  in,  spite  of  all  remon- 
strances. 

It  came  and  stood  before  me,  and 
resolved  itself  into  the  resemblance 
of  a  man— a  man  lean,  haggard, 
sunken-eyed,  ragged,  and  dir^,  but 
with  a  face  something  like  my  own ; 
and  without  putting  a  question,  I 
knew  that  I  stood  face  to  flEtce  with 
Carl  Brunton,  and  I  addressed  the 
rags  by  that  name. 

'I  took  that  name,'  the  poor, 
shivering  thing  replied,  'but  my 
name  is— but  no  matter.  May  I 
speak  to  you  ?' 

'Yes;  goon.' 

'Will  you  give  me  some  drink 
first?  I  have  had  none  to-day,  and 
I  feel  delirium  tremens  coming  on. 
Oh!  how  cold  it  is,  and  how  I 
shiver!' 

I  sent  the  clerk  for  some  brandy, 
which  he  took  raw,  and  with  shaking 
hand  held  out  the  glass  for  more. 

'I  imagine  it  is  Mr.  Moss  you 
want  to  see,  is  it  not?  If  so,  you 
will  find  him  to-morrow,  at  ten 
o'clock.' 

'No,  no,  you, you  I  want— I— I 
am  very  poor,  very  poor.  Will  you 
give  me  sixpence  ?' 

I  gave  him  half-a-crown. 

*  Now  what  can  I  do  for  you?' 

'I — I  left  some  property  here 
when  I  went  away.  You  won't  refuse 
to  give  it  up  ?  I  seem  poor,  but  I 
am  rich— ah  1  so  rich !— and  I  will 
pay  you  well,' 

*You  mean  the  forged  rouble- 
notes  and  the  plate  you  engraved 
them  from  ?' 

'  Ah!  Who  told  you  that?   Then 
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jon  have  fonnd  them,  and  used 
them?  I  tan  away  from  them,  and 
vUhed  to  lead  a  better  life,  bat  the; 
drew  me  back  ;  and  nov  yon  have 
robbed  me,  and  I  ehtU  ature.' 

I  exploiined  to  the  poor  wretch 
what  hod  beoome  of  his  possesaiooB, 
and  bow  they  w«re  found,  and  in- 
qnired  if  be  hod  not  heaid  of  the 
&te  of  his  accomplices. 

'No;  I  bftTe  been  wtrndeting 
about  the  country,  living  in  boB- 

£ita1s  and  woikbouees,  bearase  they 
ant  me  down  from  place  to  place. 
They  will  kill  me  aa  they  killed  the 
Foson  Jew  and  tiie  engmTer  at 
Stockholm,  all  because  they  de- 
manded a  fair  share.  They  are 
doggiofr  me  to-nifcbt— one  of  them 
is  oiitBide  now.  Let  ms  see,  what 
did  I  come  here  for?  Oh,  aiipence. 
Lend  me  sixpence ;  I'll  give  yon  a 
hundred  pounds  for  it  to-morrow.' 
I  made  a  further  donation,  and, 
as  the  man  was  evidently  in  a  state 
of  delirium,  I  told  my  clerk  to  fetch 
a  medical  man.  But  before  he  could 
execute  the  order,  the  bundle  of 
rags  crept  down  the  narrow  stairs, 
sitting  on  each  step,  and  vriggling 
by  Md  of  bis  bands  to  the   next 


below,  whilst  we,  unable  to  pa^ 
him,  looked  on,  woodeiing  how  it 
would  all  end. 

The  street  gained,  he  stood  up- 
right, and  casting  a  terrified  glance 
around,  fied  away  into  the  darkness, 
and  we,  following  in  the  direction 
he  had  taken,  learned  shortly  after- 
wards that  a  beggar  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  Mersey  &om  St 
George's  landing-stage,  and  bad 
sunk  to  rise  no  mwe. 

His  body  was  nerer  found,  and  I, 
having  had  eaongh  of  Mersey  Stieet, 
moved  my  quarters,  much  to  tlie 
ren'et  of  Mr.  Moss,  for,  'quoth  be, 
'  'I've  of  'em  are  at  Fortland,  and 
another  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  river ; 
BO  you  may  call  me  a  Jew  if  any 
one  troubles  you  again.' 

But  I  went ;  and  the  (Mea  is  still 
without  a  teuan  t,  and  Ishuddcxwben 
I  pass  through  the  street  at  night, 
and  looking  up,  see  the  two  black 
shining  windows,  like  two  great  eyes 
watching  me,  aod  &mcy  I  can  see 
a  shadowy  form  in  rags,  pressing  its 
face  to  the  glass,  and  gibbering  and 
mowing  at  the  busy  stream  of  hu- 
man life  wbioh  surges  to  and  fro 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

DBILLXTSIONUigNlS-DOWNFALL  OF  A  FAIBY  PALACS. 


IT  is  pleasant  to  wake  one  morn- 
ing and  find  oneself  famons ;  and 
on  two  or  three  or  any  number  of 
mornings  the  repetition  of  the  as- 
surance comes  agreeably.  There  are 
some  constitutions  that  can  bear  any 
amount  of  laudation,  and  flourish 
in  it  like  flowers  in  the  sunshine. 
But  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  result  the  process  should  have 
been  more  or  less  unconscious — 
should  at  least  not  have  been  ac- 
companied by  wear  and  tear,  watch- 
fulness and  anxiety,  which  detract 
from  the  freshness  of  the  charm. 
Miss  Mirabel,  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing which  succeeded  the  Saturday 
evening  whose  events  are  above  re- 
corded, found  herself  famous  in  a 
large  London  world— as  fisurat  least  as 
the  daily  journals  could  establish  her 
position.  The  weekly  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  interval — carefully 
grocured  as  soon  as  they  appeared 
y  order  of  Mrs.  Grandison— had 
anticipated  the  verdict  which  was 
next  day  generally  announced; 
and  between  the  two  May  ought  to 
have  been  thoroughly  triumphant 
Actors  and  actresses  are  blamed 
sometimes  for  being  more  sensitive 
to  [public  criticism— more  anxious 
to  obtain  praises  from  the  press— 
than  the  members  of  any  other 
profession.  But  how  can  they  be 
otherwise?  Setting  aside  the  re- 
gular professions,  with  which  that 
of  the  stage  has  little  in  common, 
the  seekers  for  public  favour  in 
other  pursuits  have  a  certain  kind 
of  independence.  The  author  who 
has  written  his  book — ^the  artist 
who  has  painted  his  picture— may 
leave  the  book  or  the  picture  to 
make  its  way.  The  critics  may 
take  no  notice,  but  the  work  may 
still  become  public  and  bring  fame 
to  the  worker.  But  with  the  actor 
or  the  actress  the  case  is  widely 
difltirent.  Art  with  them  is  not 
long,  and  life  is  still  fleeting.  If 
the  public  is  to  be  made  aware 
of  their  merits  there  is  no  time  to 


be  lost— it  may  be  too  late  any 
day.  Players  may  develop  in 
power  and  perfect  themselves  by 
practice.  But  they  cannot  perpe- 
tuate past  efforts.  Their  early  per- 
formances— equivalent  to  the  first 
book  or  the  first  picture  of  the 
writer  or  the  painter— can  be  handed 
down  only  by  tradition,  and  the 
time  comes  when  their  greatest 
triumphs  become  traditionary  alsa 
They  of  all  others  must  gather  their 
roses  while  they  may,  for  time 
goes  a-flying  with  them  &ster  than 
with  other  people,  and  if  you  do 
not  take  them  on  the  wing  you  can- 
not take  them  at  all.  Orators— of 
the  senate,  the  bar,  or  the  pulpit- 
leave  something  behind  them  by 
which  their  genius  may  be  judged. 
The  actor  when  he  makes  nis  last 
exit  leaves  nothing  but  a  name. 
People  of  his  time  talk  about  him 
with  admiring  tenderness ;  but  the 
next  generation  is  indifiEerent  if  not 
incredulous,  and  his  memory  sur- 
vives only  in  contemporary  records, 
and  'reminiscences,'  it  nmy  be,  of 
writers  who  can  convoy  little  more 
to  posterity  than  an  idea  of  his 
personal  peculiarities. 

But  everybody  knows  these  con- 
ditions of  tiie  dramatic  career,  and 
I  allude  to  them  only  in  reference 
to  the  players'  sensibility  to  con- 
temporary praise — in  which  he  is 
quite  as  practical  as  he  is  supposed 
to  be  vain.  And  I  should  not  have 
alluded  to  them  at  all  except  in 
reference  to  Miss  Mirabel,  who  was 
more  agitated  by  reading  the  re- 
cords of  her  triumph  in  the  pajjers 
than  she  had  been  in  experiencing 
the  triumph  itself. 

'  This  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  had  expected/  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Grandison,  who  came  up  to  see 
her  after  breakfast  when  Captain 
Pemberton  had  gone  out— pointing 
to  the  pile  of  journals  with  which 
the  prototype  of  Marie  Antoinette 
had  provid^  her. 

'  More  than  you  had  hoped,  you 
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mean,  my  dear/  xetoined  the  ex- 
perienced lady,  glancing  defe- 
rentially at  the  daily  organs  of  pnblic 
opinion. 

'  No,  no/  said  May,  *  more  than  I 
wished.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
act  if  they  do  this.  Why  cannot 
they  let  me  play  a  part  in  my  own 
way,  and  carry  the  audience  with 
me — ^88  you  call  it— if  I  can,  with- 
out noticing  everything  I  do  and 
how  I  do  it  ?' 

'  £ai^  my  child,  this  is  all  what 
is  required — ^nothing  could  be  more 
complimentary.  It  is  all  just  as 
it  should  be.  I  can  vouch  for  the 
fact ;  for  I  read  all  the  papers  over 
before  I  sent  them  up  to  you.  One 
of  them  is  a  little  cold  perhaps; 
but  the  "Epoch" — the  most  im- 

S3rtant  — is  warmer  than  any. 
nly  think,  my  dear  child,  of  the 
way  in  which  it  speaks  of  your 
beauty.' 

May  flushed  with  indignation. 

'  Yes,'  she  retorted ;  '  and  that  is 
one  of  the  things  I  complain  of. 
What  has  my — what  they  call  my 
beauty— to  do  with  my  rendering 
of  the  part?  Such  remarks,  I 
think,  are  as  insulting  to  an  actress 
as  to  a  lady  in  private  life.' 

Mrs.  Grandison  smiled  from  her 
elevation  of  experience. 
.  '  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  you  will 
never  have  more  to  complain  of  in 
the  critics  than  excess  of  that  kind. 
It  does  immense  good  with  the 
public,  you  know.  An  actress 
could  have  no  better  advertisement 
than  a  reputation  for  beauty.' 

And  Mrs.  Grandison,  who  was 
attired  in  one  of  these  wonderful 
morning  robes  of  hers,  glanced  at 
herself  in  the  glass  over  the  mantel- 
piece, not  unpleased,  apparently,  at 
the  illustration  to  her  remarks 
which  it  presented. 

'  But  I  do  complain/  said  May, 
petulantly.  '  It  is  very  beautiful — 
what  they  say  about  the  piece,  and 
the  character  I  represent — but  they 
need  Hot  say  all  they  do  about  me. 
1  don't  mind  so  much  that  they 
make  me  mean  more  than  I  ever 
intended — /,  who  don't  know  how 
I  came  to  have  any  power  of  the 
kind— but  they  might  refrain  from 
describing  my  points  as  if  I  were 
A  dancing  doll.' 


The  dancine  doll  was  too  mneh 
for  Mrs.  Granaison's  gravity. 

'  My  dear  child,'  she  Baid«  when 
her  laughter  was  over,  'you  will 
never  make  an  actress  if  you  go  on 
in  this  manner.' 

'  And  I  shaU  go  on  in  this  man- 
ner/returned May.  with  more  deter- 
mination in  her  manner  than  Mrs. 
Grandison  bad  ever  seen  befora 
'I  shaU  go  on  in  this  manner  if 
people  write  about  me  in  this  way. 
Why,  they  describe  me  as  if  I  were 
a  racehorse.' 

The  racehorse  made  Mrs.  Grandi- 
son laugh  as  much  as  the  dancing 
doll. 

*Gome,  come,  child/  she  said, 
'  this  will  never  do.  Tou  ought  to 
be  very  much  obliged  to  the  critics 
for  their  support  You  deserve 
what  they  said,  as  I  always  told 
your  papa  and  Mr.  Mondeville  you 
would  do.  But  people  don't  al- 
ways get  what  they  deserve — at 
least  when  they  deserve  praise.  I 
know  that  when  I  was— younger' — 
here  Mrs.  Grandison  gave  a  glance  at 
the  glass—'  there  were  men  on  the 
press  who  used  to  run  me  down, 
though  I  was  very  civil  to  them  all ; 
I  doubt  whether  if  I  should  have 
succeeded  as  I  have  done  in  my 
career  but  for  a  few  devoted  ad- 
mirers among  the  writers;  and 
they  used  to  describe  me  from  top 
to  toe.  You  should  have  read  what 
they  said.    Yours  is  nothing  to  it' 

Mrs.  Grandison,  you  see,  was  be- 
ginning to  take  a  little  interest  in 
herself  by  way  of  a  change. 

'  I  can  assure  you,  Mrs.  Grandison/ 
pursued  May,  'that  however  flat- 
tered I  may  fe^l  at  the  praise,  I  am 
the  reverse  of  pleased  to  be  made  so 
public.  And  how  am  I  to  prevent 
it?  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  cri- 
tics?' 

'  I  know  what  I  should  do  with 
them — and  that  as  soon  as  possible 
— ^I  should  ask  tbem  to  dinner.' 

Bat  May  did  not  take  that  prac- 
tical view  of  the  case,  her  object 
l)eing  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Mr.  Mandeville.  I  am  afraid  that 
with  all  her  talent  for  the  stage  she 
was  not  a  bom  artist 

'  I  wonder/  she  asked,  pursuing 
the  train  of  thought  suggested  by 
the  comments  upon  her  beauty—'  I 
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vouder  if  I  should  haye  sacoeeded 
as  well,  or  succeeded  at  all,  had  I 
been  seriously  ugly  instead  of^ 
what  I  am,  or  what  they  say  I  aoL 
That  little  woman  who  played  the 
gondolier's  mother  is  horribly  plain 
—there  is  no  denying  it— but  she 
acted  beautifully^  and  made  her 
little  part  a  gem.  She  is  a  perfect 
actress  in  her  way,  but  she  had 
little  or  no  applause,  and  the  papers 
this  morning  mention  her  nearly  all 
in  the  same  terms — that  she  **  ren- 
dered the  little  part  entrusted  to 
her  with  her  usual  judiciousness." 
What  a  dreadfal  thing  it  must  be 
to  be  written  about  in  that  way !' 

'  Worse  even  tiian  being  told  that 
you  are  a  woman  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  fascination,  and  one  of 
the  best  actresses  oq  the  stage,'  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Grandison,  slyly. 

'  Well,  I  must  confess  that,'  said 
Mar,  laughing ;  '  but  what  I  dislike 
is  the  idea  of  people  coming  to  see 
me,  and  applauding  me  as  they  did 
on  Saturday,  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
on  account  of  my — ^my  beauty,  if  I 
must  call  it  so.  And  I  could  not 
help  noticing  that  Miss  Bosemary, 
who  is  very  pretty,  certainly,  but 
has  no  ideas  of  acting  beyond  being 
pert,  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
public,  who  took  scarcely  any  notice 
of  poor  Mrs.  Merlin,  who  played 
Che  gondolier's  mother.  Then,  again, 
there  were  the  girls  who  danced — 
what  a  preposterous  idea,  by-the- 
way,  to  have  dancing  of  that  kind 
at  a  ball  in  a  doge's  palace!— the 
girls  who  danced  received  quite  as 
much  applause  as  anybody,  includ- 
ing Biatica  herself ' 

And  here  May  stopped,  lest  Mrs. 
Grandison  should  suppose  that  there 
was  a  little  jealousy  lurldng  beneath 
her  protest 

*  Well,  the  dancing  was  a  mistake,' 
said  the  elder  lady,  addressing  her- 
self first  to  the  dramatic  question, 
*  and  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
the  piece,  as  I  told  Mandeville  when 
he  introduced  it;  but  he  says  dancing 
always  does  good  when  you  can  drag 
it  in ;  and  he  takes  a  great  interest 
in  those  sisters.  Flossy  and  Tossy 
Millington,  or  in  one  of  them,  at 
any  rate,  and  they  are  very  clever 
girls,  you  will  admit,  though  about 
as  much  out  of  place  in  the  doge*s 


palace  as  a  dolphin  in  a  sentry-boz. 
As  for  what  you  say,  my  dear,  about 
being  run  after  for  your  beauty' — 
MajT,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  had 
used  no  such  expression  as  'run 
after' — *  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
you  are  too  particular.  You  might 
just  object  to  going  to  a  ball,  where 
you  would  be  asked  probably  for 
just  the  same  reason,  or  to  a  musical 
parly,  where  the  motive  was  to  get 
you  to  sing.  Ton  surely  cannot 
expect  the  public,  any  more  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  society,  to  have 
the  same  instincts  as  a  lover,  and 
to  adore  you  without  knowing 
why.' 

This  did  not  meet  the  point  of 
May's  objection,  which  had  reference 
to  an  ideal  of  art  which  Mrs.  Gran- 
dison was  not  disposed  to  discuss. 
But  May  did  not  press  her  views 
upon  the  actress's  attention,  and 
allowed  her  to  believe  that  she  had 
gained  the  victory.  She  even  gave 
a  half  assent  when  Mrs.  Grandison 
added  in  conclusion, '  You  had  better 
ask  Captain  Pemberton  to  make 
acquaintanoo  with  the  critics,  and 
have  some  of  them  to  dinner.  And 
now  good-bye  for  the  present,  my 
dear  Miss  Mirabel'— here  there  was 
a  resumption  of  her  grand  manner, 
which  never  forsook  her  upon  any 
occasion  when  the  slightest  cere- 
monial was  concerned — ^'we  shall 
drive  together  to  the  theatre,  I  pre- 
sume ;  and— I  was  nearly  forgetting 
to  mention  it — it  would  be  as  well 
to  go  a  little  early,  as  you  should 
get  your  second  d^s  altered  a  little 
— ^the  skirt  on  one  side  does  not 
hang  quite  as  it  should— and,  will 
you  excuse  me  to  advising  you?  I 
would,  in  your  place,  look  ttirough 
my  part  agsdn  in  the  course  of  the 
day:  it  is  safest  to  do  so.  You 
were  wonderfully  perfect  as  to  the 
words,  but  there  are  always  little 
points  that  suggest  themselves  for 
reconsideration.  Grood-morning,  my 
dear  Miss  Mirabel,  good-morning  to 
you.' 

And  Mrs.  Grandison  passed  from 
the  room  with  a  j^rand  sweep,  worthy 
of  Marie  Antomette  in  her  most 
courtly  days. 

Her  concluding  words  were  an- 
other check  upon  May's  imagina- 
tion.   She  was  well  aware  of  the 
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fact— had  she  not  hetrd  '  Lotb  and 
Liberty;  or,  the  Diiighter  of  the 
Doge/   annouiiced    for    repetition 
every  evening  until  farther  notiee  ? 
— but  riie  had  not  yet  realised  the 
idea  that  in  a  few  konrB  ahe  must 
be  once  more  on  the  stage,  with  all 
the  trials  and  tronbies  of  Bianea  to 
represent  once  more  to  a  new  au- 
dience, or  an  audience  that  would  be 
nearly  new  at  any  rate.    So  that 
besides  enduring  the  drudgery  of 
repetition,  she  must  incur  the  ordeal 
of  another  experiment,  not  so  severe 
as  the  first,  but  one  not  to  be  lightly 
regarded.     She  had  hitherto  oon- 
sidered  the  life  of  an  actress  as  one 
of  holiday  and   ezeitement     She 
was  alxeady  disillusionised.     Her 
dream  was  at  an  end.    The  fairy 
jmlace  by  the  lake  with  the  bright 
waters,  the  scene  of  her  ideal  abode, 
had  become  a  mass  of  wood  and 
canvas,  rough  painting,  and  mecha- 
nical contrivances.    The  transparent 
atmosphere  and  the  beaming  sky 
were  mere  mockeries  managed  with 
hanging  drops  and  lime-lights.   The 
beautiful  people  who  animated  the 
beautiful  scene  were  men  and  wo- 
men, commonplace  in  person,  with 
no  idea  of  the  destinies  beyond  their 
daily  wants — people  with  pecuniary 
countenances,  whose  pleasures  were 
little  more  than  consolations,  people 
who  drew  salaries  and  in  many  m- 
stances  drank  beer ! 

It  was  with  this  charming  yiew 
of  the  i)rD6pect8  before  her  and  the 
fascination  of  Dune,  that  May  read 
through  the  part  of  Bianea  with  an 
entirely  altered  spirit,  and  event- 
ually drove  to  the  theatre  a  little 
early  in  order  to  have  the  alteration 
made  in  the  ill-hanging  skirt. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

laGHT  ASD  HOBKING. 

There  is  a  business  reality  about 
a  theatre  behind  the  scenes  which 
forbids  fanciful  reflections;  and  a 
less  likely  place  for  the  indulgence 
of  private  wretchedness  could 
scarcely  be  devised.  The  fact  was 
fortunate  for  May,  as  it  brought 
her  back  to  the  necessities  of  her 
situation,  and  saved  her  from  a 
great  deal  of  mental  disquiet.    Al- 


though her  experience  before  the 
public  had  been  very  small,  as  we 
have  seen,  her  attendance  at  re- 
hearsals had  done  something  for  her 
in  the  way  of  discipline,  and  the 
call  to  arms  once  made,  she  found 
herself  obe)iog  it  without  foar  or 
fluttering.  Some  slight  changes,had 
been  made  in  the  piece.  The  dia- 
logue was  a  little  'cut'  here  and 
there  '  to  make  it  play  closer,'  as 
Mr.  Mole  said;  but  the  part  of 
Bianea  remained  unafiecteo.  Miss 
Mirabel  being  too  important  a  per- 
sonage to  be  a  subject  for  this  kind 
of  reform;  so  the  only  alteration 
which  that  lady  had  to  superintend 
was  that  of  the  dress  which  wouldn't 
'hang.' 

The  young  actress  could  not  Mk 
to  be  flattered  by  the  deference  paid 
to  her  by  everybody  in  the  theatre, 
even  by  those  whose  position  did 
not  give  them  the  privilege  of  avow- 
ing it  in  words ;  and  the  only  ex- 
ceptions were  two  or  three  ladies 
who  had  charitably  prophesied  her 
foilure,  and  were  not  upon  genend 
grounds  greatly  charmed  with  her 
success.  As  she  passed  to  her  own 
apartment  the  subordinates  were 
profuse  in  hat-touching  attentions ; 
and  when  she  appeared  in  the  green- 
room everybody  who  had  the  ho- 
nour of  her  acquaintance,  with  the 
exceptions  just  noted,  were  warm  in 
their  congratulations.  Mr.  Mande- 
ville  himself  was  less  enttiusiastic 
than  mi^ht  have  been  expected^ 
but  this  m  reality  was  a  flattering^ 
sign.  Miss  Mirabel  had  placed  her- 
self beyond  the  necessity  for  his 
patronage,  and  his  present  policy 
was  not  to  encourage  her  to  set  too 
high  a  price  upon  herself,  for  as 
yet  no  engagement  had  been  made. 
There  was  smiply  an  understanding 
that  Miss  Mirabel  should  make  a 
trial  of  her  powers  for  three  nights, 
as  a  basis  for  subsequent  negotia- 
tion, and  Mr.  Mandeville,  liberal 
man  as  he  now  was  with  his  money^ 
had  not  made  his  fortune  by  libe- 
rality, and  could  not  shake  off  an 
old  habit  which  he  had  formed  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  everybody 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal  intended 
to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  him  if 
possible,  thus  necessitating,  ajs  he 
philosophically  considered,  a  preli- 
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miBary  action  on  his  own  paxt  of  a 
similar  clmnietor.  There  were  y»- 
rioas  stories  told  of  his  early  gene- 
ralship in  this  direction  which  he 
would  not  have  relished  had  they 
reached  his  ears  in  these  his  princely 
days  of  prosperity.  Bnt  minor 
actors  in  his  company,  and  others 
who  were  impertment  enough  to 
remember  the  time  when  he  could 
not  boild  theatres — ^to  say  nothing 
of  churches— for  himself^  related 
them  with  great  gusto  at  the  taTema 
they  frequented^  and  the  remem- 
brance, I  have  no  doubt,  consider- 
ably softened  the  sorrows  of  their 
own  mean  estate. 

A  favourite  reminiscence  was  one 
concerning  a  coat    Mr.  Mandeyille 
was  always  partial  to  dressing,  in 
the  ornamental  and  luzurions  sense 
of  the  term,  and  he  liked  to  get  his 
dress,   like  everything  else,  at  a 
minimum  of  outlay.    He  ordered 
upon  one  occasion  a  coat,  not  from 
the  kind  of  tailor  he  now  patro- 
nised,  but   from   a  firm   of  the 
popular  kind,  which  had  a  lai^ 
shop-front,  and  did  not  disdain  to 
exhibit  goods  in  the  windows  with 
prices  affixed.    It  was  a  lovely  gar- 
ment, carefxilly  built  to  his  figure, 
giving  him  a  chest  and  waist  such 
as  few  men  could  boast,  and  adorned 
with  a  prodigally  of  yelyet  and 
every  i)06sible  kind  of  accessory. 
It  was  such  a  special  coai^  in  fact, 
as  only  about  three  men  in  London 
would  tiiink  of  wearing,  and  when 
it  was  finished  he  threw  it  upon  the 
tailor's  hands,  declaring  it  too  tight 
He  did  not  object  to  the  price,  he 
ssid.    Seven  pounds  was  not  much 
for  a  coat  of  the  kind,  and  he  was 
not   the  man   to    haggle    about 
money ;  but  what  could  he  do  if  the 
thing  would  not  fit  ?     Having  thus 
declared  himself,  and  regardless  of 
entreaties   and   remonstrances,  he 
left  the  shop.    Passing  by  two  days 
after,  l^  the  merest  accident,  he 
saw  the  coat  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow with  the  price  ticketed  upon  it, 
5/.    Mr.  MandevUle  was  observed  to 
shake  his  head.    A  week  after  he 
pa»ed  again— again  1^  the  merest 
accident — and  saw  the  same  gar- 
ment still  xmsold,  reduced  to  3?.  io«. 
Mr.  Maudevilte  upon  this  occasion 
was   observed   to  smile;  and  the 


same  afternoon  a  suboidinate  be- 
longing to  his  theatre  purchased 
the  coat  at  that  price  and  paid  for 
it  Mr.  Mandeville  received  his 
purchase  with  great  pleasure  and 
put  it  on.  It  fitted  him  admirably 
now :  hemusthavefsUen  away  a  little 
since  he  had  tried  it  on.  But  he 
was  not  quite  satisfied.  There  is 
no  glory  in  gaining  a  victory  it 
your  enemy  is  not  conscious  of  his 
defeat  So,  arrayed  in  his  new 
plumage,  he  walked  next  day  into 
the  tailor's  shop.  'What  do  you 
mean,'  said  ha,  'by  selling  me  a 
coat  with  a  loose  button  ?  Get  your 
man  to  fix  it  at  once.'  And  while 
the  discomfited  tailor  was  engaged  in 
executing  the  order,  his  liberal  cus- 
tomer made  the  philosophical  re- 
flection, 'What  a  world  this  is, 
where  a  man  can  never  get  the 
worth  of  hiB  money  without  f^hting 
for  it  r 

Another  little  historical  anecdote 
showed  him  in  an  even  less  dignified 
h'ght.  The  original  authority  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  written  a  piece 
for  Mr.  Mandeville's  theatre,  aiMl 
was  actively  engaged  in  directing 
its  prodnctbn.  One  day  the  ma- 
nager proposed,  to  fiusilitate  business, 
that  the  two  should  have'  an  early 
dinner  on  the  premises.  '  But  ypa 
must  come  out  with  me,'  he  said, 
'  while  I  order  it  in ;  we  can  talk  on 
the  way  you  know.'  After  ordering 
the  more  important  parts  of  the 
banquet,  Mr.  Mandeviile  entered  a 
greengrocer's  riiop  and  commanded 
some  potatoes,  which  were  put  into 
the  scales  while  he  stayed  talking. 
The  tradesman  tumed|  aside  for  a 
minute  to  find  an  additional  weight, 
or  for  some  purpose  of  the  kmd, 
and  in  the  interval  Mr.  Mandeviile 
pocketed  two  potatoes,  observing  in  a 
quiet  way  to  his  astounded  com- 
panion, 'If  yon  do  not  take  care  of 
yourself,  my  boy,  these  rascals  will 
always  cheat  you.' 

The  incident  is  so  low  in  its  nature 
that  I  would  not  have  dared  to  tell 
it  of  so  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Mande- 
viile, but  that  it  happens  to  bo 
simply  true. 

The  present  were  very  different 
days  with  Mr.  MandevUle;  but  in- 
stincts are  strong,  and  he  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  a  long 
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engagement  with  the  new  actress 
upon  easy  terms  to  himself. 

Mr.  Mole,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  new  policy  of  his  chief,  said 
eyerythiDg  to  May  that  he  meant, 
and  he  [meant  so  much  that  he  was 
4\uite  lost  in  laudation.  'My  dear 
madam/  he  concluded,  'you  have 
the  ball  at  your  feet ;  you  may  com- 
mand whereyer  you  go ;  the  public 
are  with  you,  and  you  may  do  what 
^ou  please  with  them.  I  am  not 
fipeculating  now' — and  Mr.  Mole 
gave  a  sigh  for  his  own  past  excite- 
ments, and  the  prudent  course  to 
which  he  was  now  resigned— '  but 
ihere  are  no  terms  which  I  would 
not  offer  you,  were  I  in  the  way  of 
making  any  offer  at  all.  And,  you 
will  excuse  me,  dear  madam,  for 
giving  you  a  little  piece  of  adyice  as 
•a  friend,  if  I  may  so  caU  myself ;  do 
not  too  hastily  close  with  Mande- 
yille—you  are  worth  any  money  to 
him.' 

May  laughed,  and  while  thanking 
Mr.  Mole  for  his  good  offices,  said 
that  she  had  never  had  any  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Mandeville  on 
such  a  subject,  and  that  any  ar- 
rangements between  them  would 
be  made  by  Captain  Femberton. 

Mr.  Mole's  sanguine  calculations 
were  justified  by  the  fact  that  the 
house  by  this  time  was  full  to  the 
•celling,  though  the  band  had  but 
just  begun  to  play;  the  audience, 
tn  order  to  be  in  time  for  the  great 
attraction  of  the  evening,  having 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  fa- 
vourite farce— represented  about  a 
thousand  times  before— of  'Jemi- 
ma's Day  Out.' 

In  due  time  the  curtain  rose  once 
more  upon  'Love and  Liberty;  or, 
the  Daughter  of  the  Doge,'  and  once 
more,  for  some  three  hours'  duration, 
was  May  surrendered  to  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  struggles  and  the 
iinal  triumph,  of  l£e  imaginary 
Bi'inca,  Once  more  was  she  pos- 
sessed by  the  inspiration  of  her  art, 
and  once  more  were  her  efforts 
greeted  with  the  unbounded  plau- 
(jlits  of  the  audience.  This  time 
May's  performance,  spirited  and 
vivid  as  she  could  not  choose  but 
make  it,  was  more  perfect  in  many 
ways  than  before;  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  it  was  received 


had  the  additional  value  of  being 
uninspired  by  partiality  and  maoft- 
gerial  boxes  and  stalls.  The  free 
fist  had  served  its  purpose  on  Satur- 
day, and  was  now  punctuidlj  '  sus- 
pended' until  the  period  picttued 
by  Highjinks,  when  blank  boxes 
should  wring  the  brow,  and  it 
would  be  wanted  again  in  the 
capacity  of  a  ministering  angel. 

No  such  thorough  thumpha  had 
been  hitherto  known  at  the  Imperial 
before.     It  was  complete  in  every 
way.    Even  the  rival  actresses  did 
not  venture  the  'little  game' — aa 
Mr.  Mole  called  their  attempts  at 
rivalry — of  the  first  night     Mrs. 
Yallance,  in  the  exercise  of  her  own 
discretion,  was  almost  as  mmdi  sub* 
dued  as  was  compatible  with  her 
part ;  and  Miss  Bosemary  —  who 
bad  received  a  hint  from  the  manage- 
ment—was  fairly  brought  to  her 
bearings,    and   refrained   at   least 
from  being  offensive  in  her  flirtation 
with  the  comic  gondolier.    The  sen- 
sation leap  of  course  made  the  legiti- 
mate impression  of  sensation  leaps 
upon  a  fashionable  audience;  but 
this  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  did 
not  detract  from  the  effect  of  the 
serious  scenes.    The  recallings,  the 
bouquets,  'and  the  bravas,  on  the 
second  night,  were  repeated  with 
all  the  fervour  of  the  first;   and 
culminated  at  the  conclusion  with 
a  similar  ovation.    Once  more  May 
rode  back  to  Brompton  in  the  hired 
brougham,  radiant  and  elate,  like  a 
crowned  conqueror  on  his  car.    She 
had  forgotten  all  her  scruples.  What 
cared  she  for  the  impertinent  adula- 
tion of  critics  ?    She  would  no  more 
be  May  Pemberton,  the  loveable 
Lady  IBountiful  of  Shnttleton ;  the 
future  should  know  her  but  as  Miss 
Mirabel,  the  admired  queen  of  the 
stage  I 

But  next  mornings  are  great  modi- 
fiers of  midnight  resolves.  If  people 
did  all  the  desperate  things  th^ 
intend  to  do  without  the  sweet 
counsel  'of  sleep,  society  would  be 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  drop  of  water  ^ 
see  sometimes  through  the  micro- 
scope, who  are  all  eating  one  another 
up.  I  am  not  sure  that  society  is 
much  better  even  now;  but  how- 
ever it  be,  it  is  as  well  that  it  is  no 
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worse.    The  soft  influence  of  the 
'gentle  thing  beloTed  from  pole  to 
pole/   came   over   May's   welcome 
weariness  that  night  with  a  strange 
sense  of  soothing.     If  spirits  eyer 
leave   their   bodies   dnnng   sleep. 
May's   spirit  must   have  been   at 
Shnttleton,  taking  her  back  to  her 
old  life.    The  theatre,  with  its  glare 
and  glitter,  its  gilded  gaiety  and 
fiJse  fascination,  its  footlights  and 
its  fiddlers— had  all  passed  away 
and  left  no  trace  of  ever  haying  been. 
May  was  once  more  the  loveable 
Lady  fiountifQl  of  Shnttleton,  and 
had  no  thought  of  ever  becoming 
the  admired  queen  of  the  stage.    It 
was  a  sweet  dieam,  and  seemed  to 
extend  oyer  a  long  period  of  time, 
bringing   with   it  the   feeling   of 
permanence  which  belongs  to  true 
happiness.    May  lived  years  of  her 
old  life  once  again  before  the  dawn ; 
and  when  she  awoke  it  was  with  a 
strange,  undefined  but  all-influenc- 
ing sense  of  change.    At  first  her 
Cftnoy  beheld  her  little  room  in  the 
cottage,  with  the  jasmine  and  the 
roses  in  the  casement  But  a  second 
glance  dispelled  the  delusion;  the 
Brompton  lodgings  stood  confessed, 
and   brought  with   them   all  the 
realities  of  her  new  existence.    May 
meditated  as  she  had  never  medi- 
tated  before,  upon   many  things; 
and  it  was  with  some  embamiss- 
ment  that  she  prepared  to  resume 
her  new  life  and  meet  her  father  at 
break&si 


CHAPTEB  XXVn. 

7BES  AS  THE  AIB— EASTWABD,  HO  I 

Captain  Pemberton  was  in  a  great 
hurry  to  go  out,  for  he  was  much 
in  demand  Citywards  just  now ;  but 
before  he  went,  he  threw  across  the 
table,  for  May's  perusal,  a  letter 
which  he  had  just  received. 

It  was  from  :Mr.  Mandeville,  ask- 
ing for  an  interview  with  the  captain 
at  three  o'clock  that  day,  at  ibe 
theatre,  in  order  to  discuss  tiie  terms 
of  Miss  Mirabers  engagement. 

The  captain  made  but  little  re- 
mark in  reference  to  the  request. 

'  I  am  as  proud  as  anybody  can 
be,'  he  said,  '  at  your  reception  last 
night,  88  well  as  on  Saturday— 


proud  that  I  should  have  a  daughter 
who  could  so  distinguish  herself— in 
a  manner  which  to  me  is  still  incom- 

Srehensible.  But  I  tell  you  can- 
idly,  May,  that  I  have  still  my  own 
views  about  the  step  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take;  and  I  should  like 
you  to  consider  well  before  we  com- 
mit ourselves.' 

*  Oh,  here  is  a  postscript  overleaf, 
which  I  think  you  did  not  see,  papa,* 
said  May,  rather  glad  of  a  diversion 
from  the  main  question ;  '  Mr.  Man- 
deville says  that,  in  case  we  should 
not  agree  to-day,  he  concludes  that 
I  shall  appear  to-morrow — I  am 
bound  of  course  for  to-night— and 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,  pending  a 
settlement' 

'  That  gives  us  time  at  any  rate,' 
returned  the  captain ;  '  but  I  will  be 
here  again  at  one — it  is  now  ten — 
and  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  without  farther 
delay.' 

So  Captain  Pemberton  went  off  to 
a  private  meeting  of  the  promoters 
of  'The  Great  India  Amelioration 
and  Development  of  the  Besources 
Company,'  and  May  remained  at 
home  to  consider  several  new  ideas- 
which  were  developing  their  re* 
sources  in  her  mind. 

The  process  was  somewhat  expe- 
dited by  the  arrival  of  the  morning 
papers  from  Mrs.  Grandison's  room, 
and  a  visit  from  the  great  lady  her- 
self very  shortly  after.  Mrs.  Gran- 
dison  found  May  by  no  means  bo 
well  pleased  as  a  lady  should  be 
who  has  London  at  her  feet— to  say 
nothing  of  the  proyinces  of  Great 
Britain,  with  Ireland,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
and  Sark.  May,  in  fact,  showed 
signs  of  being  very  much  annoyed, 
and  threw  down  one  of  the  papers 
in  a  petulant  manner  as  Mrs.  Gran- 
dison  entered  the  room. 

'  I  came  to  congratulate  you  again, 
my  dear  child,'  said  Marie  Antoi- 
nette ;  '  but  you  do  not  seem  very 
cheerful  over  your  success.' 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Grandison,'  replied 
May,  glad  of  a  confidante ;  '  I  am 
very  miserable,  and  I  wish  you  to 
know  it  I  do  not  quite  like  the 
stage,  and  I  think  of  leaving  it' 

'  Leaving  it!  Why  you  must  be 
mad.     Excuse  me  for  saying  so. 
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But  with  your  opporfcanities— with 
a  name  and  fame  already  earned, 
in  two  short  nights — yon  would  be 
wild  indeed  to  relin^ish  your  po- 
sition. Haye  yon  seen  what  some 
of  the  papers  say  this  morning  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  have ;  and  what  they  say 
— and  something  else  that  I  will  teU 
yon  presently — ^makes  me  the  more 
inclined  that  way — has,  I  think, 
determined  me.  I  see  that  two  of 
tiie  papers  are  determined  not  to 
leave  me  at  rest  They  still  com- 
ment upon  me  in  a  manner  as  if  I 
were  public  property.' 

'  So  you  are,  my  dear ;  that  is  what 
we  all  desire  to  be.  Why  nothing 
can  be  more  eompUmentaxy  than  tl»» 
manner  in  which  the  "  Epoch"  has 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  new 
piece.' 

'  It  is  very  flattering,  I  admit,  and 
I  suppose  I  should  get  over  the 
ordeal  of  public  comment  by  degrees 
— though  it  is  certainly  very  free. 
But  look  in  the  advertising  columns. 
Here  is  a  weekly  paper  promising  a 
memoir  of  me  on  Saturday,  and 
another  we^ly  paper  —  an  illus* 
larated  one— besides  a  representation 
of  the  great  scene — announces  that 
it  will  give  an  original  portrait  of 
the  heroine — with  a  memoir,  too, 
I  think.'  And  May  glanced  at  the 
paper  again  to  veiify  tiie  latter  sup- 
position. 

'  My  dear  <^ld,'  said  Mrs.  Gran- 
dison, '  how  can  you  be  so  insane  as 
to  object  to  these  natural  demon- 
strations of  public  approval  ?  There 
are  crowds  of  clever  people  on  the 
stage,  who  have  never  made  the  hit 
you  have,  and  would  give  their  ears 
for  a  tithe  of  this  kind  of  homage. 
It  is  the  greatest  assurance,  I  tell 
you,  of  the  position  you  hold,  and  a 
homage  whidi  no  lady  on  the  stage 
would  dream  of  disregaiding.  The 
public  know  me  so  well  by  i£is  time 
that  there  is  no  need  finr  anybody  to 
put  me  in  an  illustrated  paper — 
except  as  part  of  a  scene— but  I 
have  been  through  the  ocdeal,  and 
though  it  shocked  me  a  little  at 
first,  as  it  does  you,  I  accepted  it  as 
a  natural  incidence  in  my  profes- 
sional career.  And  my  position,  on 
and  off  the  stage,  has  always  been 
in  the  highest  degree  respectable.' 

And  here  Mrs.  Grandison  drew 


herself  up  with  the  air  of  the  in- 
jured  queen  whom  it  was  her  de- 
light to  render  in  private  life. 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Grandiaoii,'  imploted 
May,  *  do  not  for  an  instant  suppose 
that  I  hold  those  v^o  accept  the 
career  with  any  disrespect.  Only 
last  night,  'srbm  I  was  upon  the 
stage,  I  fimded  iiiat  I  would  devote 
myself  to  it  for  tiie  rest  ci  my  liiis. 
When  I  am  before  tibe  audienoe,^I 
am  inspired  by  my  part,  and  elate 
as  I  am  with  theur  applause,  I 
think  that  life  can  give  nothing  so 
glorious.  Myobjectionisooofinedto 
the  time  when  I  am  no^  on 'tiie  stage. 
I  do  not  like  my — ^what  do  they  call 
it  ?— m/private  lifid— that  is  to  say,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  different  kmd 
of  private  life— one  in  which  I  conld 
be  quite  separated  firom  the  tibeatie. 
That,  I  know,  is  impossible.  Au 
actress  off  the  stage  must  still  be  an 
actress,  and  I  cannot  be  playing  a 
part  from  morning  till  night— I 
oamiot  be  always  Bianco^  in  fiact,  as 
I  seem  to  be  now/ 

'  But  that  feeling  will  wear  o£ 
You  will  get  accustomed ' 

'  But  I  don't  want  it  to  wisar  off— 
I  don't  want  to  get  accustomed— 
that  is  just  what  I  fear.  I  want  my 
freedom,  my  obscurity  if  you  please 
to  call  it  so,  as  my  fether's  daugh- 
ter. I  don't  want  to  have  my 
"  points"  canvassed  in  the  papers; 
I  aon't  want  to  have  memoirs  and 
portraits  in  the  press ;  I  don't  want, 
when  I  appear  in  any  sort  of  socJety, 
to  be  ajffichS  as  Miss  Mirabel.  All 
this  seems  a  natural  consequence  of 
my  position,  and  what  am  I  to 
do?' 

'  Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
taste,'  said  Mrs.  Grandison,  surimsed 
into  a  free  expression  of  her  dramar 
tic  sentiments;  'but  all  this  is  what 
people  in  your — in  our  position— 
court  as  a  homage,  and,  still  more, 
as  an  advertisemeni' 

'But  this  is  not  all,'  returned 
May,  petulantiy ;  '  look  at  tins  let- 
ter that  was  left  to  me  at  the 
theaixe  last  m'ght,  and  thail fouad 
on  the  break&st-tablethis  momisg* 
My  father,  fortunately,  did  not  see 
it,  and  I  did  not  read  it  until  after 
he  had  gone  out' 

Mrs.  Grandison  took  the  letter, 
which  May  threw  to  her  indignantiy 
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across  the  table,  and  read  it,  with  a 
curious  air,  from  beginoiDg  to  end. 

It  was  an  anonymous  letter,  ex- 
pressiye  of  the  highest  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  the  actress,  and 
urging  the  desire  of  the  writer  for 
her  personal  acquaintance.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  position  and  import- 
ance, he  said,  and  could  benefit  her 
greatly  in  her  profession.  He  would 
be  glad  of  any  recognition  of  his 
homage,  and  in  the  meantime  signed 
himself  with  certain  initials  and 
gave  his  address  at  a  post-office. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  May,  with  a 
touch  of  sarcasm,  '  you  will  think 
that  a  recognition  of  my  public 
position.' 

'  By  no  means,'  returned  Mrs. 
Grandison,  confining  herself  to  the 
main  point.  *  But  actresses  are 
necessarily  exposed  to  such  over- 
tures, and  when  they  zeceire  them 
there  is  but  one  course  to  take—to 
take  no  notice.' 

But  May  was  not  satisfied;  and 
when  Captain  Pemberton  returned 
at  one  o'clock  she  astonished  that 
gentleman  by  telling  him  that  she 
had  been  considering  the  question 
very  seriously,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  with  his  permission,  not 
to  accept  Mr.  Mandeyille's  engage- 
ment. 

'  With  my  permission !'  cried  the 
captain  in  a  transport  of  delight. 
'You  have  that  a  hundred  times 
oyer.  Once  more  you  are  my  own 
May,  whom  I  had  lost  for  the  last 
three  months— and  I  would  rather 
have  one  May  than  a  hundred 
Biancasl' 

And  he  kissed  his  daughter  ten- 
derly in  token  of  her  return  to  hhn. 

'  But  how  comes  tliis  sudden  re- 
solve ?'  he  asked.  '  Your  conversion 
has  been  a  veiy  sudden  one,  my 
child.' 

May  briefly  explained  her  objec- 
tions to  the  career,  mucdi  as  she  li^ 
expressed  them  to  Mrs.  Grandison, 
adding  that  she  should  lose  all  love 
for  the  art  when  she  had  to  make  it 
a  business,  and  that  she  could  never 
bear  the  drndgeiy  of  constant  repe- 
tition. 'And  Mrs.  Grandison  tells 
me/  she  added, '  th«t  a  successful 
piece  may  easily  have  what  she  calls 
a  ran  for  fiv«  hundxed  m'gfats.  I 
oould  never  go  through  such  an 


ordeal  as  that — why  the  thing 
would  become  a  mere  mockery  to 
me  in  less  than  a  month.' 

May  suppressed  all  mention  of 
the  note  she  had  received.  The 
knowledge  would  only  give  her 
father  pain,  and  what  good  could 
come  of  it? 

'  And  now  that  we  ha^  settled 
this  question  so  muoh  to  my  satis- 
faction,' said  Captain  Pemberton, '  I 
will  tell  you  a  piece  of  news  which 
I  can  now  tell  you  with  real  plea- 
sure. Before  it  embarrassed  me,  for 
I  knew  not  how  to  take  advantage 
of  my  good  fortune.  The  company 
in  whidli  I  am  engaged,  connected 
with  India»  promises  to  be  a  success, 
and  it  is  more  than  pix>bable  that  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity,  in  ano- 
ther month,  of  going  out  to  Beujgal 
as  the  local  director.  The  appoint- 
ment will  be  a  very  profitable  one, 
and  I  would  rather  have  the  money 
it  will  bring  than  ten  times  the 
amount  earned  by  you  uponihe  stage 
Had  you  adhered  to  your  original 
determination  I  must,  I  fear,  have 
lost  the  opportunity;  for  I  could 
not  have  taken  yon  with  me,  and  I 
could  not  have  kft  you  unprotected 
to  play  to  admiring  audiences  at  the 
Impenal  Theatre.' 

May  was  enchanted  at  the  news 
— ^not  only  as  it  gave  her  an  assur- 
ance that  her  fatfior  would  not  aufier 
in  his  fortunes  through  hor  sudden 
decision,  but  on  account  of  the  pro- 
spect before  her  of  a  new  life  in  the 
East 

'  I  think  I  shall  find  as  much 
poetry  and  romance  there  as  I  had 
expected  at  the  theatre,*  she  said. 

'  There  is  a  poetry  and  romance 
everywhere  for  the  poetical  and 
romantic,'  replied  the  captain,  in  a 
slightly  oracular  manner;  'and  in 
the  East  especially  so.  There  you 
will  have  a  conspicuous  part  to  play 
in  sodei^,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  your  own  heroine.' 

'Oh,  it  wiU  be  delightful!'  cried 
May.  '  When  shall  we  sail,  and 
shall  we  not  want  outfits  ?' 

'  Yon  are  a  httle  in  advance,'  re- 
marked the  captain,  drily ;  '  I  have 
not  got  the  appointment  yet  And 
there  are  some  rather  important 
things  to  be  done  before  we  take  the 
first  step.  In  the  first  place  I  must  go 
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and  break  the  news  to  IkiandeTille. 
I  shall  haye  a  atonny  scene  witii 
him,  I  suFpect,  and  I  really  think  he 
has  a  right  to  oonaider  himaelf  un- 
handsomely treated.  But  after  all 
he  wants  the  engagement  for  his 
own  advantage,  not  for  yonrs;  and 
if  he  puts  his  pecuniary  sacrifice 
very  strongly  I  might  be  able  to 
offer  him  something  in  the  way  of 
compensation.' 

May  was  mnch  distressed  at  this 
new  yiew  of  the  matter,  and  re- 
proached herself  much  for  having 
misled  not  only  her  father  bnt  the 
manager,  who  after  all  had  been  a 
kind  fiiend  to  her.  Bnt  having  once 
experienced  the  mental  sense  of 
freedom— for  however  short  a  time 
— she  shrank  with  horror  from  the 
idea  of  riveting  the  threatened  fet- 
ters— fetters  which,  bnt  a  few  days 
before,  she  had  regarded  as  golden 
links  of  life  1 

As  for  Captain  Pemberton,  he 
was  too  happy  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  daughter's  dedsion  to  care  for 
difficulties  which,  after  all,  were 
mere  matters  of  business,  which 
business  people  have  to  go  throngh 
every  day ;  so  he  would  not  hear  of 
May's  self-upbraidings,  and  assured 
her  that  any  scruples  of  conscience 
would  be  out  of  place. 

'  All  shall  be  satisfactorily  settled, 
I  promise  you,'  said  he,  '  and  then 
we  will  turn  our  &ces  towards  the 
East' 

'  And  to-night,'  replied  May,  quite 
reassured, '  I  shall  go  to  the  theatre 
and  play  Bianca  for  the  last  time.' 

CflAPTEE  XXVIIL 

MB.  MANDSVILLE  FALLS  DT  HIS  OWN 
ESTIMATION  70B  THE  FIB8T  TIMS. 

Captain  Pemberton  was  not  wrong 
in  anticipating  a  stormy  interview 
with  Mr.  Mandeville.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  manager  could  be 
brought  to  believe  that  Miss  Mirabel 
seriously  intended  to  abandon  a 
career  which  had  begun  so  brilliantly. 
He  could  quite  understand  people 
quarrelling  with  their  bread  and 
butter — a  low  thing  fit  to  be  quar- 
relled with.  But  to  quarrel  with 
gold  and  precious  stones — to  quarrel 
with  an  income  capable  of  securing 
a  large  landed  estate— to  quarrel 


with  fiime  and  all  the  honours  that 
might  accrue  to  it— Mr.  Mande- 
ville had  never  heard  of  such  in- 
fatuation. There  was  only  one  way 
in  which  he  could  account  for  the 
sudden  resolve. 

*  I  presume,'  said  he,  *  that  Miss 
Mirabel  is  about  to  marry,  and  it 
must  be  a  coronet  at  least  that  can 
tempt  her  to  take  this  premature 
leave  of  the  stage.  If  it  be  so,  I  can 
only  say  that  her  success  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  actress  thai 
I  ever  heard  of.  Coronets  have 
come  to  many,  but  they  have  come 
only  after  a  long  course  of  public 
&vour.' 

'  Mr.  Mandeville,'  returned  the 
captain,  somewhat  sternly;  'you 
mistake  altogether  my  daughter's 
motives.  My  daughter  has  no  idea 
of  marrying,  or  a  coronet  would  not 
be  out  of  the  question  in  her  natural 
sphereoflife.  An  officer  in  the  British 
army  is  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Mande* 
ville,  and  a  duke  does  not  make  a 
m^aaUiance,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  by  marrying  into  his 
familv/ 

'Oh,  yes!'  said  Mr.  Mandeville, 
'  I  Imow  aJi  about  the  honour  of  the 
service  and  so  forth;  but  a  poor 
man  is  a  poor  man  anywhere,  and 
dukes  do  not  usually  marry  the 
daughters  of  half-pay  captains.' 

Captain  Pemberton  reddened  with 
anger  at  this  retort 

*  That  is  a  question,  sir,  that  I 
decline  to  argue  with  you.  I  haye 
my  ideas  of  my  own  rank,  and  you 
have  yours.  All  I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstimd  is,  that  Miss  Pemberton — 
tiiat  is  to  say  Miss  Mirabel— has  no 
wish  to  make  an  engagement  at 
your  theatre,  and  that  her  resolye 
has  my  fullest  approbation.' 

'  Well,  if  you  both  prefer  pride— 
and  I  am  afraid  I  must  add  po- 
yerty ' 

'  Sir,'  interrupted  Captain  Pember- 
ton;'  I  will  hold  no  converse  with 
you  if  you  take  this  tone  of  dis- 
respect. You  are  not  quite  insult- 
ing, but  you  Ind  fair  to  become  so. 
And  I  warn  you  beforehand  that  I 
am  not  the  man  to  be  so  treated.' 

Mr.  Mandeville  was  a  little  hum- 
bled by  this  speech;  and  he  fell 
back  upon  the  commercial  view  of 
the  question. 
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*  To  come  to  practical  matters/ 
said  he,  '  what  am  I  to  do  with  my 
new  piece  if  Miss  Mirabel  leaves? 
Look  at  all  the  expenses  I  have  in- 
curred for  the  scenery,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.' 

Captain  Pemberton  was  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  this  question. 

'  All  I  can  say/  was  his  response, 
'  is,  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet 
you  in  a  fair  estimate  of  compen- 
ration;  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  estimate  must  be  calculated 
upon  past  expenses.  You  have  no 
right  to  draw  upon  your  expec- 
tations. There  was  no  bargain 
made  for  more  than  the  three  nights.' 

Pemberton  was  obliged  to  bring 
him  to  the  practical  point,  and 
Mandeville  saw  that  he  had  no 
position  beyond  that,  capable  of 
being  maintained. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  we  will  talk  of 
compensation  hereafter.  Mean* 
while  1  must  regret  that  we  haye 
not  the  advantage  of  Miss  Mirabel's 
cervices  in  the  new  piece ;  and  for 
these  of  course,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone,  no  consideration  of  a  pecuniary 
kind  will  be  given,  as  none  was 
guaranteed.' 

'  Make  yourself  quite  happy  on 
that  account/  said  Pemberton,  more 
contemptuously,  perhaps,  than  was 
necessary;  'my  daughter  will  not 
ask  a  fiufthing  in  return  for  her  ser- 
vices, and  I  have  no  wish  to  take 
any  money  on  her  behalf.' 

Mr.  !Mandeville  was  again  re- 
pulsed. His  legal  position  was 
sound,  but  he  would  have  preferred 
a  little  resistance  on  that  score. 
But  what  can  be  done  with  people 
who  will  not  accept  proffered 
benefits?  He  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  accustomed  to  gain  advan- 
tages over  other  people  by  calcu- 
lating that  they  were  governed  by 
considerations  of  their  own  in- 
terests. But  if  people  threw  their 
own  interests  to  the  winds  his  policy 
was  of  no  avail,  and  so  it  was  in  the 
present  case.  In  his  preliminary 
arrangement  with  Miss  Mirabel  he 
had  placed  himself  in  the  position 
of  a  lady  in  a  poem  not  much 
quoted  in  these  days,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that, — 

•  Nevpr  having  heard  of  fnlsehood,  she 
Ilad  nut  one  word  lo  say  of  consimcy/ 
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And  never  having  heard  of  a  buo« 
oessfal  young  actress  refusing  to 
gain  the  benefit  of  her  success, 
he  had  never  thought  of  making  a 

Srovision  in  his  agreement  with 
lay,  which  should  bind  her  to  con- 
tinue on  the  stage.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  victim  of  misplaced  confi- 
dence, and  Captain  Pemberton  gained 
the  better  of  him  at  every  point. 

So  at  last  Mr.  Mandeville — ^with  a 
much  smaller  opinion  of  himself 
than  he  had  ever  entertained  before 
— accepted  tbe  situation.  He  had 
an  idea  in  his  head,  and  was  satis-^ 
fied  with  the  mortification  that  he 
supposed  it  would  inflict. 

'  Very  well.  Captain  Pemberton/ 
said  he,  in  his  coldest  of  tones; 
'  since  you  and  Miss  Mirabel  are 
determined  in  the  matter,  we  will 
say  nothing  about  compensation; 
but  I  must  play  the  piece,  and  I 
dare  say  MIbs  Hosemary  will  do  in 
the  part  of  Bianca  as  well  as  any- 
body else.' 

'-  Captain  Pemberton  would  not  have 
cared  had  one  of  the  dancing-girls 
introduced  into  the  doge's  ball 
been  put  into  the  part  of  Bianca. 
His  only  object  was  to  get  out  of 
the  connection  as  pleasantly  as 
possible. 

So  the  two  parted  upon  tolerably 
amicable  terms,  and  Captain  Pem- 
berton had  the  satisfaction  of  return- 
ing to  his  daughter  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  matter  had 
been  satisfactorily  settled. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
MISS  mibabel's  last  appeabancb. — 

A  GIFT  FALLEN  FROM  THE  CLOUDS. 

May  went  to  the  theatre  that 
night  with  a  light  heart  She  felt 
the  kind  of  satisfaction  that  an 
emancipated  slave  is  supposed  to 
feel  in  performing  volunteer  service. 
She  could  face  the  public  with  in- 
dependence, knowing  that  she  was 
no  longer  its  servant  And  her  art 
had  again  the  old  glory  in  her  eyes. 

At  the  theatre  she  was  received 
with  the  same  respect  as  before. 
It  was  known,  of  course,  that  there 
was  to  be  a  change  of  performance 
on  the  following  evening,  the  ladies 
and   gentlemen   of    the   company 
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being  called  for  ihe  perfomumoe  of 
a  faTonxite  stock  piece  which  neyer 
foiled  to  draw,  bearing  the  interest- 
ing title  of  'The  Monkey  of 
Ethiopia;  or,  the  Devoted  Wife.'  Mr. 
MandcTiUe  was  open  to  all  depart- 
ments of  the  drama,  and  influenced 
by  none,  as  fur  as  exclnsiveneas  was 
oonoemed.  His  repertory  included 
pieces  of  cTery  class,  and  he  would 
even  condescend  to  Shakspeare 
when  that— in  his  opinion — over- 
rated dramatist  could  be  made  at- 
tractive through  a  new  star.  The 
company  generally  were  doubtless 
not  aware  that  Miss  Mirabel  was 
about  to  retire  altogether,  or  cer- 
tain ladies  among  them  would  pro- 
bably have  given  themselves  airs  of 
triumph;  and  Miss  Boeemary  had 
evidentiy  not  have  received  the  offer 
of  the  part  of  Bianca,  for  her  de- 
meanour was  not  insufferable,  as  it 
would  have  been  in  such  a  case. 

It  transpired,  too,  that  Mr.  Man- 
deville*s  suggestion  in  reference 
to  Miss  Bosemary  was  not  to  be 
carried  out;  and  I  dare  say  it  was 
put  forth  only  with  the  amiable 
object  of  giving  annoyance  to  Miss 
Mirabel.  Mr.  Mole,  who  was  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  coming 
change,  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  May  his  regret  at 
the  loss  the  theatre  was  about  to 
experience. 

'  It  gave  me  as  much  pain  as 
surprise,'  he  said,  '  when  Mr. 
Mandeville  told  me  this  afternocm 
that  yon  are  leaving  us ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  shall  feel  jealous  of 
the  management  with  which  you 
engage.  I  conclude  of  course — 
though  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to 
ask — that  some  private  misunder- 
standing with  Mr.  Mandeville  is  the 
cause  of  your  secession.  It  is  a 
great  pity,  for  Mr.  Mandeville  would 
have  done  wisely  to  have  taken 
you  on  your  own  terms.' 

Mr.  Mole  could  not  understand  a 
private  misunderstanding  having 
reference  to  any  other  question  than 
one  of  money;  but  May  hastened 
to  assure  him — she  was  always  very 
courteous  to  Mr.  Mole,  whose 
friendly  attentions  entitled  him  to 
respect— that  she  was  quite  un- 
influenced by  any  such  considera- 
tions.     When   !Mr.    Mole  learned 


that  Miss  Mirabel  meant  to  retire 
from  the  stage,  he  was  more  sur- 
prised than  ever ;  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
regret  from  a  professional  point  of 
view.  His  experience,  however — 
what  a  delusive  thing  experience  is ! 
— assured  him  that  a  young  lady, 
with  such  an  unmistakeable  vo- 
cation for  the  s;bi^e,  would  never 
adhere  to  a  decision  of  the  kind; 
and  he  implied  tiiis  belief  by  a 
proffer  of  future  services. 

'  If  ever,  my  dear  madam,  yon 
think  fit  to  change  your  resolution, 
I  hope  you  will  not  scruple  to  ^>ply 
to  me.  I  shall  always  be  in  a 
position  to  give  you  practical  advice, 
and  to  arrange  matters  on  yonr 
behalf  which  you  would  probably 
not  care  to  arrange  for  yourself 
Had  I  remained  in  my  old,  and 
mora  independent  position,  I  should 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  tiying  to 
tempt  you  even  now.' 

May  assured  him  that  her  deter- 
mination was  not  likely  to  be 
changed;  but  added,  as  a  recog- 
nition of  his  kindly  intentions,  that 
if  she  ever  returned  to  the  stage 
she  would  avail  herself  of  his  good 
offices.  The  gracious  announce- 
ment made  Mr.  Mole  her  friend  for 
life.  The  idea  renewed  his  enter- 
prising youth,  and  he  saw  before 
him  a  vision  of  himself  once  more 
doing  a  grand  stroke  of  business  as 
an  euirepreneur,  with  MiBS  Mirabel  to 
back  him  up.  Had  she  held  out  the 
faintest  prospect  of  changing  her 
mind  immediately,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  broken  with  Mandeville,  and 
surrendered  himself  once  more  to 
the  great  sea  of  speculation  in  which 
he  had  already  made  so  many  large 
captures;  and  it  was  always  a 
maxim  with  him  in  his  active  days 
that  there  were  as  good  fish  in  the 
ocean  as  ever  came  out  of  it  The 
only  difference  in  these  days  was, 
that  he  was  not  so  disposed  as  for- 
merly to  plant  himself  upon  his 
powers  as  a  fisherman.  But  with 
certain  inducements  he  was  still 
disposed  to  dare;  and  the  mduce- 
ments  in  the  present  case  had  an 
element  in  them  which  compels 
capitalists  in  common  with  kings. 
Poor  Mr.  Mole  was  in  love — ^that  is 
to  say,  as  much  in  love  as  he  dared 
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to  be.  Not  aa  a  sigher,  still  len  as 
a  suitor.  His  ideal  of  perfect  hi^- 
piness  in  this  world  was  to  have 
Miss  Mirabel  as  a  daughter^  to  briDg 
her  out  in  a  theatre  of  his  own, 
and  to  keep  her  before  the  public 
in  a  perpetual  blaze  of  triumph. 

But  May  was  contented  to  appear 
as  Bianca  for  the  last  time.  Ana  her 
last  was  not  the  least  of  her  tri- 
umphs. Once  more  was  she  given 
up  to  her  character  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  thoughts  of  other  things— her 
home,  her  independence,  her  pri- 
yate  life  which  she  prized  so  much. 
And  neither  of  her  previous  per- 
formances had  been  marked  by  more 
genuine  inspiration  than  came  over 
her  at  this,  the  latest,  and  the  close 
of  her  career.  Again  was  she  sum- 
moned before  the  audience  to  receive 
their  homage,  again  and  again  iu 
all  her  great  seenes.  Never  was 
more  excitement  witnessed  in  a 
theatre  than  when  the  curtain 
finally  fell,  when  she  gathered  up 
all  her  flowers— not  neglecting  the 
little  bouquet  between  the  foot- 
lights—and gave  a  parting  glance 
at  a  scene  sueh  as  she  would  behold 
no  more.  The  audience  knew  not 
that  they  were  so  soon  to  lose  their 
new  heroine ;  and  the  thought,  when 
it  presented  itself  to  May  at  the 
conclusion,  was  full  of  sadness.  But 
she  knew  by  this  time  that  what  she 
felt  was  only  a  passing  sensation.  A 
minute  after,  when  the  lights  were 
lowered  and  the  people  hastening 
away,  she  was  agam  in  the  working 
WOTid  of  the  theatre,  and  would 
not  have  exchanged  her  freedom  for 
any  new  triumphs  that  might  be  in 
store.  Her  father,  who  was  there 
in  close  attendance,  contributed, 
perhaps,  a  little  towards  this  feeling 
of  renunciation ;  for  she  was  moved 
almost  to  tears  when  Mr.  Mole  came 
to  her  and  bade  her  farewell — in 
a  more  solemn  way,  it  must  be 
said,  than  the  occasion  demanded. 
The  ^eatre,  he  declared,  would  be 
desolate  without  Miss  Mirabel,  and 
what  was  to  be  said  to  the  audience 
to  explain  her  departure' he  knew  not. 
Mr.  MMideviUe  was  of  course  re- 
sponaible  for  breaking  the  news, 
and  he  supposed  this  would  be 
done  gently.  At  present,  indeed, 
'  Love  and  Liberty ;  or,  the  Daugh- 


ter of  the  Doge,'  would  be  an- 
nounced as  only  temporarily  with- 
drawn; and  he  presumed  that  when 
<  The  Monkey  of  Ethiopia ;  or,  the 
Devoted  Wife/  had  been  exhausted, 
the  enterprising  manager  would 
have  made  his  arrangements  for 
reproducing  the  piece  with  a  new 
heroine. 

'  I  have  heard  it  whispered,'  he 
said  quietly  to  May, '  that  the  new 
heroine  is  a  foreigner;  and  in  that 
case  I  can  only  suppose  it  to  be 
Madame  Montovation,  who  I  believe 
is  eligible  for  a  starring  engagement. 
But  I  see  no  chance  of  a  success 
with  her.  She  has  nearly  tired  out 
the  public  with  her  French  accent, 
which  becomes  more  pronounced 
every  day,  and  is  quite  beyond  her 
control.  It  was  liked  at  first,  but 
there  has  been  a  little  too  much  of 
it;  and  the  peculiarity  is  such  that 
it  must  always  be  provided  for  in 
pieces  written  especially  to  accom- 
modate the  case.  And  to  provide 
these  I  fancy  the  dramatists  must 
be  at  their  wits'  end.  Why,  in  the 
course  of  my  career  I  remember 
every  available  circumstance  being 
employed  for  the  purpose.  At  dif- 
ferent times  Madame  Montovation 
has  been  the  child  of  English  pa- 
rents brought  up  in  France;  the 
child  of  French  parents  brought  up 
in  England  *  a  native,  successively, 
of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and 
Sark ;  the  o&pring  of  French  fami- 
lies settled  respectively  at  Marti- 
nique, at  Mauritius,  at  Pondicherry, 
and  at  Chandunagore;  a  child  of 
French  parents  stolen  by  gipsies 
and  reared  anywhere.  No  device, 
in  fact,  has  been  neglected  to  justify 
her  accent  to  the  audience;  and 
now  ttmt  her  accent  has  ceased  to 
be  an  attraction  I  really  cannot  see 
sftuch  chance  of  success  in  making 
her  a  noble  Venetian  lady.' 

May  thought  all  these  resources 
rather  humorous  than  otherwise; 
but  Mr.  Mole  recited  them  so  plain- 
tively, as  indicating  the  small  chance 
of  novelty  left  behind,  that  May  had 
not  the  heart  to  laugh,  but  gravely 
assured  him  that  she  thought  a 
foreign  lady  would  be  very  wdl 
suitcHd  to  tbo  part,  and  sincerely 
trusted  that  Madame  Montovation 
would  fill  her  place  to  everybody's 
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satisfiiction.  Bat  Bhe'need  not  hare 
troubled  herself,  nor  neeMl  Mr.  Mole 
haye  troubled  himself  either,  on  the 
fiubjeci  Mr.  Mandenlle,  it  after- 
wards appeared,  did  not  trast  to 
such  old  material  as  Madame  Mont- 
oTation.  He  was  in  negotiation 
with  a  Chinese  lady  who  had  learned 
English  at  Hong  Eong,  and  conld 
introduce  an  accent  entirely  un- 
known to  the  British  stage;  and 
if  that  did  not  satisfy  the  public, 
he  said,  he  did  not  know  what 
would. 

And  as  the  event  proved,  Mr. 
Mandeville  was  in  the  right.  There 
was  greatdisappointment  expressed, 
and  some  disoraerly  expressions  of 
opinion  which  threatened  to  deve- 
lop into  uproar,  when  it  was  found, 
upon  the  reproduction  of  the  piece, 
that  the  part  of  Bianca  would  not 
be  Bustoined  by  its  original  repre- 
sentative. But  the  Chinese  lady 
was  at  least  a  novelty ;  so  the  intel- 
ligent audience  bdng  once  induced 
to  listen,  were  soon  made  to  tolerate, 
and  eventually,  under  the  guidance 
of  judicious  critics,  were  brought  to 
admire ;  and  the  accent  of  Pekin  was 
found  to  be  quite  near  enough  to 
that  of  Venice  to  suit  the  most  fias- 
tidious  tastes.  So  Mr.  Mandeville 
made  money  out  of  the  new  piece 
after  all. 

But  I  am  anticipating  matters, 
and  must  mention  an  incident  which 
occurred  when  May  was  leaving  the 
theatre  on  the  memorable  night  of 
her  last  performance.  Miss  Mirabel 
bad  entered  the  carriage  with  Cap- 
tain Femberton,  and  the  two  were 
about  to  proceed  on  their  way  to 
Brompton,  when  Leonora,  who  had 
been  in  attendance  that  evening  to 
assist  her  mother  in  taking  final 
charge  of  Bianca's  wardrobe,  told 
the  coachman  to  wait  while  she 
spoke  to  the  lady  inside.  She  had 
nothing  to  say,  however,  beyond  a 
few  words  conveying  the  intimation 
that  a  packet,  which  she  put  through 
the  window,  had  been  left  for  Miss 
Mirabel  at  the  stage  door.  Before 
any  inquiry  could  be  made  on  the 
subject  the  coachman  drove  on,  and 
the  packet  was  left  in  May's  hand. 

Remembering  the  letter  which 
had  previously  reached  her  by  the 
same  route.  May  did  not  receive  the 


packet  without  some  misgivings; 
but  her  name  on  the  outside  was 
apparent  in  the  lamplight,  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  object  to  its 
reception,  even  had  there  been  an 
opportunity  to  do  sa  Her  father 
mcMle  no  remark  upon  the  incident, 
being  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts,  whichhad  reference  towhat 
he  called  his  daughter's  deliverance; 
and  if  he  thought  about  the  matter 
at  all  he  probably  supposed  that  the 
packet  contained  some  article  which 
had  been  ordered  for  her  use  at  the 
theatre  and  had.  arrived  after  its 
time.  May  had  other  ideas,  and 
could  not  help  anticipating  some 
kind  of  embarrassment.  But  what- 
ever the  packet  might  contain  she 
determine  to  have  no  concealment 
from  her  father. 

Her  curiosity  was  not  long  kept 
in  suspense.  Hired  broughuns  do 
not  go  at  a  very  swift  pace,  but 
Brompton  Bow  was  gained  without 
very  exasperating  delay;  and  CafH 
tain  Pemberton  and  his  daughter, 
duly  admitted  by  Leonora's  small 
brother,  were  glad  of  the  shelter  bf 
their  rooms,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
light  supper  which  was  laid  out  for 
them. 

'  What  is  it,'  said  Captain  Pem- 
berton, 'that  Moore  says' — Moore 
was  one  of  the  few  poets  that  he 
read,  for  he  was  primitive  in  his 
reading— ->'  about  the  pleasures  after 
the  bores  of  the  day  have  all  past, 
in  returning  to  champagne  and  a 
chicken  at  last?  The  chicken  looks 
very  fair,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  they 
have  got  into  the  way  of  giving  us 
cresBons  with  it.  And  we'll  have 
champagne  to-night.  May,  to  cele- 
brate your  farewell  to  the  stage.'  ' 

The  captain,  who  was  accustomed 
to  attend  to  himself  in  his  new 
abode,  searched  in  the  cellaret  for 
some  of  his  favourite  wine,  and 
luckily  found  a  bottle — ^part  of  a 
welcome  present,  by-the-way,  from 
Sir  Norman  Halidame.  It  was  not 
iced,  but^  as  he  said,  the  weather 
was  getting  cold  enough  to  make 
them  indifferent  to  that  luxuiy. 
And,  indeed,  as  he  further  observed, 
'nothiDg  can  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  ice  champagne  too  much — 
one  kind  is  just  as  good,  or  as  bad, 
as  another,  if  it  is  made  cold  enongh. 
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Yoa  don't  taste  it  at  the  time— you 
only/eeZthe  diflFerence  afterwards.* 

A  profound  remark,  by-the-way. 
with  which  I  hope  some  of  my 
readers  at  least  wiU  be  disposed  to 
agree. 

May  meantime  was  not  thinking 
of  the  champagne,  but  throwing 
her  outer  wrappings  hastily  on  the 
sofa,  busied  herself  in  opening  the 
I)acket  which  had  been  left  for  her 
at  the  theatre.  Divested  of  its  outer 
paper  it  proved  to  be  a  morocco 
case,  fastened  with  a  key  which 
hung  to  it  by  a  piece  of  ribbon. 

*  Look^  papa/  she  said,  '  at  what 
has  been  sent  to  me  to-night !  I 
must  open  it,  I  suppose.' 

'  Certainly,'  he  returned,  pausing 
in  his  disquisition  upon  the  icing  of 
champagne.    '  But  is  it  not  yours? 


— if  not,  why  did  Leonora  give  it  to 
you?' 

'  It  was  left  for  me— by  somebody 
— at  the  theatre — Leonora  gave  it 
to  me,  you  remember,  just  as  the 
carriage  was  driving  off.  Open  it  for 
me,  papa.  I  can't  tell  what  it  means.' 

So  Captain  Pemberton  opened  the 
case,  and  there— reposing  in  their 
velvet  bed — was  a  cluster  of  dia- 
monds. A  glance  sufficed  to  show 
that  they  represented  a  necklace, 
and  another  glance  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  necklace  was  the  one  which 
May  had  lost  at  the  mayor's  ball  at 
Shuttle  ton. 

So  Captain  Pemberton  and  bin 
daughter  did  not  want  a  subject  of 
conversation  during  supper,  beyond 
that  of  the  temperature  of  their 
champagne. 


ON  THE  CROSS  OF  THE  SWOED. 

TWO  swords  and  a  breastplate  thera  hung  in  the  hall^ 
True  metal  and  glistening  still ; 
Between  knightly  old  portraits  they  hung  on  the  wall 
Of  the  old  Manor  House  on  the  hill. 

A  youth  and  a  maiden  stood  under  them  there. 

And  talked  of  the.days  that  are  dead ; 
The  youth  was  a  h&m,  the  maiden  was  fair. 

And  bright  shone  her  eyes  as  she  said — 

'  Now  reach  mo  that  blade  that  my  fingers  may  feel 

The  grasp  of  the  heavy  hard  hilt ; 
What  knight  now,  I  wonder,  has  carried  this  steel. 

And  proved  it  in  battle  and  tilt? 

'  He  was  strong,  he  was  generous,  the  right  was  his  cause  ,* 

One  lady  he  loved— she  was  fair ; 
And  when  he  must  go  to  the  Palestine  wars, 

B^R  fiancee  in  her  he  would  swear. 

'  See  here  is  the  cross  of  the  sword  where  he  laid 

His  hand  as  he  plighted  his  troth ; 
For  true  as  his  heart  was  the  steel  of  the  blade. 

And  sacred  the  cross  as  his  oath.' 

'  Now  stay  1'  cried  the  youth ;  '  for  am  7  not  your  knight^ 

And  shall  I  not  swear  by  it  too? 
I  swear  by  this  cross,  smoe  yoa  first  met  my  sight 

I  have  loved  never  maiden  but  you. 

'  By  the  cross  that's  a  type  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord, 

And  by  all  other  holy  things  too,' 
And  he  laid  both  his  hands  on  the  cross  of  the  sword, 

'  I  will  love  never  maiden  but  you.' 
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LIFE  IX  THE  LATIN  QUABTEE. 


HAVE  you  ever,  when  in  Paris, 
taken  it  into  yonr  head  to 
wander  beyond  that  brilliant  and 
adoring  quarter  wherein  is  centred 
the  fashion  and  wealth,  the  display 
and  dissipation,  of  the  modem  Ba- 
bylon ?  Haye  you  oyer  been  tempted 
to  withdraw  yourself  for  a  while 
from  the  allurements  of  the  Paris 
of  to-day — to  .tear  yourself  away 
from  among  the  palaces  and  the 
cafes,  the  theatres  and  the  boule- 
vards, the  dazzling  shops  of  the 
Pidais  Royal,  and  the  crowded 
ayenues  of  the  Champs  Elys^ — 
and  to  give  yomcaelf  up  for  a  while 
to  the  search  of  historical  relics,  or, 
perhaps  being  what  is  yagaely  ofdled 
'an  observer  of  human  nature/  to 
the  study  of  Parisian  humanity  as 
it  is  in  the  bye-i^ayB— as  it  is  in  the 
dark  crooked  streets,  the  crazy  laby- 
rinths, the  doleful  alleys,  the  hud- 
dled-up  neighbourhoods  of  the  ob- 
scurer faubourgs  and  quartiers? 
Pans  verily  has  its  two  sides—its 
bright  and  brilliant  side,  where 
Monsieur  seems  a  thoughtless,  reck- 
less fellow,  in  perpetual  search  of 
pleasure,    the    perpetual    warrior 

Xinst  ennui;  and  its  sombre  and 
iding  side,  where  Monsieur  is 
habited  in  a  blue  blouse  and  is  bare- 
headed, where  his  hands  are  knotted 
and  rough,  where  he  eats  his  sour 
bread  and  hardly  less  sour  grapes 
as  he  goes  to  his  work,  and  where 
his  countenance  is  rather  sinister 
than  playfol,  his  smile  rather  omi- 
nous than  reassuring. 

Indeed  the  phases  of  Parisian 
life  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  'quarters'  themselves.  When 
therefore  we  speak  of  Paris  and  the 
Parisians,  and  give  such  and  such 
a  description  of  the  people  and  the 
•city,  we  are  necessarily  confining 
ourselves  to  but  one  phase  of  it, 
and  that  only  the  phase  which 
strikes  us  as  tourists,  as  mere  out- 
siders superficially  looking  on,  the 
most  prominently.  I  propose,  how- 
ever, to  give  what  description  I  can 
of  certain  other  and  less  obtrusive 
phases,  less  known  to  the  tourist 
world,  yet  which  are  quite  as  in- 
teresting and^even  more  suggestive 


than  that  most  £unib*ar]y  undear- 
stood.  This  great  city,  playii^  the 
part,  in  these  modem  days,  of  Borne 
in  her  era  of  luxurious  and  reck- 
less empire,  governed  against  its 
will  by  a  prinoe  who  emulates  the 
splendour  as  well  as  the  absolutism 
of  Augustus,  and  who,  too,  would 
fain  boast  that  he  had  found  tiie 
French  Bome  'brick,  and  kit  it 
marble;'  presided  over  by  an  j3Bdile 
whose  magnificent  projects  seem, 
with  whatever  gorgeous  triomi^s, 
never  to  find  their  limit;  where 
wealth  is  worn  on  the  ooat  sleeve, 
its  lavishness  patent  to  and  dazzling 
all  eyes;  in  its  most  extenial  phase 
ever  brilliant,  sparkling,  chivalric, 
immoral,  fascinating,  boastfol,  os- 
tentations, vain,  impulsive — in  a 
perpetual  whirlwind  and  mael- 
strom of  fiftshion  and  gilded  folly; 
the '  heaven '  of  the  pleasure-seeker, 
the  adyenturous  and  the  purse- 
proud—a  very  hell  to  weak,  head- 
long youth,  and  headstrong  passion ; 
a  superb  monument  of  material 
splendour,  and  a  gUded  sepulchre  of 
applauded  vice;  running  the  same 
dashing  and  reckless  race  that  Bome 
ran,  forgetfid  of  Bome*s  &te,  only 
anxious  that  what  the  name  of 
Boman  once  was  that  of  Parisian 
shall  be  —  this  great  metropolis 
holds  yet  in  its  bosom  the  elements 
of  anarchy  and  revolution,  .the  vir- 
tues of  sober  well-doing  and  high 
aspirations,  earnest  life,  toiling  life, 
and  even  desperate  life. 

I  do  not  purpose^  in  this  paper, 
to  dwell  upon  either  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  Parisian  life— either  its 
fJBshionable  and  brilliant  phase — its 
life  of  the  Boulevard  and  the  Champs 
Elys^es — or  its  squalid  phase — its 
life  of  Montmartre,  ,the  Temple, 
and  the  Faubourg  Bt,  Antoine; 
but  of  a  phase  betwisen  the  two, 
possessing  characteristics  belong- 
ing in  some  deg^ree  to  both,  and 
a  phase  as  distinctly  Parisian  as 
either. 

In '  transpontine '  Paris-*  to  use  an 
old  Latinism— there  live  and  tiirive 
certain  classes  of  society,  whidi  it  is 
most  interesting  to  obs^e,  and  with 
which  it  is  curious,  for  a  while,  to 


lAft  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 
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mingle.  Yon  emerge  from  the 
garden  of  the  Tnileries  at  its  eastern 
end— nearest  the  palaoe-Hstroll  along 
the  spaciona  qnays  till  you  ha^e  ar- 
rived at  the  Pont  Netdf— the  'new 
bridge'  which  is  many  a  centnry 
old ;  yon  cross  this,  stopping  a  mo- 
ment, possibly,  to  scrutinise  the 
Boman-Iike  countenance  of  Henry 
of  Nayarre*  who  stares  down  upon 
you  in  time-wom  bronze;  and  at 
the  further  end  of  it  find  yourself 
directly  under  the  high  building  on 
whose  top  you  may  discern  the  Tory 
garret  where,  towards  [the  close  of 
the  last  centnry,  a  swarthy,  fierce- 
eyed  Gorsican  youth  (one  M.  Na- 
pol^n  Buonaparte)  lodged  when  he 
first  arrived  in  Paris  as  a  military 
student  Tou  stand  now  upon  the 
border  of  that  mysterious,  eccentric, 
historic  quarter,  which,  for  reasons 
into  which  we  need  not  just  now 
inquire,  is  called  the '  Latin  Quarter.' 
The  Latin  Quarter  may  he  said  to 
include  not  only  that  to  which  the 
name  is  technically  confined,  but 
also  the  Quarter  of  the  University 
a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  the  Quarter 
of  the  Pantheon  fturther  east,  and 
the  Quarter  Luzemboui^,  which 
you  reach  by  going  north-westerly. 
For  the  Latin  Quarter  embraces  all 
that  region  where  are  scattered  the 
for-fiuned  students'  lodffipgs,  where 
the  student  life  is  found  in  its  true 
Parisian  jollity  and  its  toilsome  se- 
riousness, and  which  has  become 
historic  under'  the  general  title  of 
'over  the  river,'  or  'beyond  the 
Seine,'  as  the  nursery  of  pestilent 
young  red  republicans,  the  birth- 
place of  many  an  insurrectionary 
eally,  and  the  obdurate  constituency 
which  hisses  orthodox  pzofessors  in 
fheir  lecture-rooms,  and  sends '  irre- 
concilably' democratic  deputies  to 
the  Chamber.  The  Latin  Quarter 
is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
sombre,  aristocratic  Faubourg  St 
Germain — ^that  asylum  of  splendid 
decay,  in  whose  dingy  old  edifices 
is  contained  the  'best  blood'  of 
France ;  where  the  remnants  of  the 
ancienne  noblesse  cuddle  together  in 
sympathetic  obscoiity  and  contempt 
of  the  new '  powers  that  be.'  And 
on  the  other  side,  the  Latin  Quarter 
stretches  out  beyond  the  new  Bou- 
levard Sebastopol,  and  merges  into 


the  dreary  districts  which  border  on 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Strolling  through  these  long,  nar- 
row streets,  with  their  high  ^old- 
fashioned  houses,  and  their  "  yet 
narrower  and  <^gier  capillaries 
which  branch  off  at  right  angles 
here  and  there,  with  many  a  dark 
court  and  narrow  arch  and  crooked 
all^,  you  feel  at  once  that  you  are 
in  one  of  the  most  ancient  districts 
of  Paris — only  less  ancient  than  the 
snug  little  island  which  is  still 
called  the  '  Git^,'  where  stand 
Notre  Dame,  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
and  the  gloomy,  &r-famed  Gon- 
ciergerie.  Here,  indeed,  there  is 
a  brisk  and  various  trade;  but, 
seemingly,  it  is  a  trade  cooiflned 
to  a  peculiar,  local  community. 
You  meet  no  curious  strangers 
wandering  here;  all  the  fiMses  are 
French,  the  dresses  aare  amusingly 
Frenchy,  and  people  go  about  their 
business  without  thinking  to  lay 
snares  for  gullible  strangers,  or  to 
double  their  profits  liy  luring  Eng- 
lish or  German  speaking  counter- 
jumpers. 

On  a  firesh  June  morning,  at  day- 
break, we  entered  Paris  for  the  first 
time,  and  were  met  at  the  station 
by  an  old  college  mate,  who  had 
been  living  for  some  months  in  the 
French  capital.  He  had  taken  up 
his  residence  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 
with  the  double  object  of  being 
nearer  the  lectures  he  was  attend- 
ing, and  of  seeing  that  phase  of 
Parisian  life  which  is  only  to  be 
seen  in  that  vicinity.  He  had  en- 
gaged a  room  for  us  in  the  same 
m^est  little  'hotel  garni'  which 
he  himself  inhabited,  and  so  our 
first  experience  of  Paris  was  in 
this  quarter.  As  we  rolled  down 
the  broad  Boulevard  Sebastopol, 
from  the  Strasbourg  station,  the 
gar9ons,  sleepy,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  in  their  shirirsleeves, 
were  just  yawningly  taking  down 
the  blinds  at  the  ceuG^s  and  rolling 
out  the  little  round  tables  on  the 

gavement;  a  few  cabs  were  astir 
ere  and  there;  a  market  waggon 
or  two,  laden  with  bountiful  pro- 
duce, were  rumbling  along ;  a  few 
shop  girls  were  hastening  to  their 
woric;  but  the  tall  houses  were 
mostly  silent  and  shut,  appearing^ 
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like  their  inmates,  to  be  still  in  the 
act  of  slumbering.  Paris,  in  short, 
was  jnst  beginmng  to  yawn  after 
its  night's  nap,  to  stretch  itself,  and 
to  rub  its  eyes  a  little.  The  con- 
trast which  '  transpontine '  Paris 
presented  to  the  newer  part  struck 
us  at  once.  Here  all  was  already 
activity  and  bustle.  The  shops 
were  open,  and  customers  were 
crowding  in  at  the  doors.  The 
concierges  were  busily  gossiping  at 
the  court  gates.  The  restaurants 
were  all  alive,  and  here  students 
were  taking  their  breakfasts  at  this 
early  huur.  The  many  street  traders 
^ere  astir,  hawking  their  wares  on 
the  comers  and  making  their  hoarse 
or  shrill  voices  echo  in  the  court- 
yards. At  last,  tumiog  into  the 
modest  little  byeway  which  you 
will  find  but  a  few  steps  from  the 
Pont  Neuf,  the  Bue  de  Savoie,  our 
-cab  stopped  at  the  equally-modest 
Hdtel  de  Savoie,  kept  then— and  for 
aught  I  know,  kept  still— by  one 
good  Madame  Godin.  The  worthy 
transpontine  madame  was  already 
at  the  door  to  welcome  the  new 
arrivals;  helped  cabby  down  with 
the  trunks;  and  with  many  bows 
and  little  polite  speeches  showed 
Ufl  the  way — au  iroisihne — to  our 
apartment  Quaint  and  curious, 
indeed,  was  our  '  apartment,'  as  our 
landlady  was  pleased  to  call  it,  in 
this  musty  old  house  which  dated 
its  existence  to  a  time  far  anterior 
to  the  first  revolution:  a  real 
student's  room,  redolent  of  student 
memories,  preserving  au  air  of 
having  witnessed  many  a  student 
orgy,  as  well  as  many  a  student's 
toil,  burning  the  midnight  oil  over 
his  trigonometry  and  anatomy. 
Hardly  a  dvilised  apartment,  in- 
deed, thought  we,  in  some  respects ; 
for  the  floor  was  simply  and  purely 
composed  of  rough  red  bricks,  which 
were,  truth  to  say,  very  rough  and 
very  red,  as  if  perpetually  blushing 
at  me  sorry  appearance  they  made 
and  the  sorry  comfort  they  afforded. 
In  a  shabby  alcove  by  the  door  was 
— the  good  hostess  certainly  called 
it  '  un  lit,'  but  we  could  give  it  no 
higher  rank  than  a  cot;  and  in  a 
closet  at  its  foot  was  a  rickety 
wasbstand  with  its  meagre  appli- 
ances.   On  the  narrow,  quaint,  and 


mustHy  ornate  mantelpiece  stood 
one  of  those  pretty,  provoking 
clocks  which  never  go;  and  the 
windows  were  hid  from  view  by 
those  distressingly  suffocating  cur« 
tains  with  which  the  Parisians- 
seem  to  delight  to  smother  what 
little  light  would  otherwise  struggle 
in  through  the  panes.  The  mirror 
over  the  mantel  was  dingy  and  dim 
enough;  and  the  bare,  yellow- 
paintod  walls  were  hung  here  and 
^ere  with  such  fancy  pictures — 
representing  races,  dancing  saloons, 
belles  of  the  Prado,  boxing  matche6> 
and  other  illustrations  of  student 
taste — as  madame's  generously  os 
carelessly-disposed  former  lodgers 
had  left  behind  tiiem.  £ven  in  the 
Parisian  June  we  were  damp  and 
cold  there;  and  as  for  having  a 
fire,  that  never  could  have  occnixed 
to  our  hostess  in  the  summer  time. 
Gas  we  had  none,  but  were  fain  to- 
content  ourselves  with  very  uncer- 
tain candles,  endowed  with  a  jpro- 
voking  propensity  for  flickenng. 
For  all  its  discomforts,  however, 
the  'appartement'  was  kept  tole- 
rably clean,  and  we  were  served 
with  unwonted  promptness  by  a 
little  grinning  gargon,  who  de- 
lighted to  such  a  degree  in  hi& 
shirt-sleeves,  that  we  never  once 
saw  him  with  a  coat  on  during  our 
stay  there. 

The  reader  who  has  been  to* 
Paris  has  doubtless  often  listened 
with  wonder,  if  not  always  with 
pleasnre,  to  the  cries  of  the  '  early 
birds'  who  go  through  the  streets- 
at  unearthly  morning  hours,  howl- 
ing, or  screeching,  or  bellowing, 
or  whimpering — as  the  case  may 
be — announcing  in  these  various 
tones  what  wares  they  have  to  sell. 
But  the  cries  one  hears  in  the  more 
central  quarters — in  the  St.  Honor^' 
or  Chaussee  d'Antin  quarters — are- 
as the  cooing  of  doves,  when  w« 
compare  them  with  those  which 
startle  you  from  the  profoundee^ 
slumber  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 
They  come  with  the  dawn— these 
curious  suburban  creatures — and 
the  thunders  of  their  approaching 
invasion  may  be  heard  afar  off. 
Your  first  impression  is  that  of 
being  in  a  sort  of  universal  lunatic 
aoylum;  you  might  &noy  that  some 
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neighbonring  menagerie  had  broke 
loose,  and  that  the  long-caged  beasts 
were  exulting,  in  their  own  pecajiar 
way,  in  their  sudden  liberty.  For 
these  people  whose  Yoices  so  rudely 
crash  in  upon  your  dreams,  roar  as 
lions  and  squeak  as  monkeys,  hoot 
as  owls  and  bray  as  asses,  hiss  as 
serpents  and  whine  as  wolves.  As- 
tounded at  the  uproar,  you  give  a 
bound  to  the  window,  throw  it  up, 
stretch  your  neck  out,  and  see — 
dapper-little  women  selling  cab- 
bages, and  big  red*£EUsed  farmers 
weighing  beans!  I  have  seen  the 
little  street  of  Savoieso  full  of  them, 
that  they,  with  their  little  hand- 
cartp,  have  stretched  in  a  continu- 
ous line  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  Fancy  this  for  your  first 
Parisian  concert;  it  is  one  more 
startling,  if  not  more  harmonious, 
than  Don  Giovanni  or  the  Messiah, 
as  you  afterwards  hear  them  at  the 
Italians.  And  Patti,  charm  she 
never  so  subtly,  exhibits  no  more 
marvellous  yocal  ,'miracles  than  do 
these  vendors  of  turnips  and  onions 
and  'cheap  string-beaDs.'  You  will 
perhaps  be  more  indulgent  of  them 
when  you  reflect  how  hard  these 
poor  Latin  Quarter  costermongers 
and  what  not  work.  These  poor 
little  women,  with  Titanic  lungs, 
have  indeed  a  rough  life  of  it. 
They  live,  for  the  most  part,  three 
or  foar  miles  outside  the  city  fortifi- 
cations; these  own  or  rent  a  modest 
little  patch  of  land.  Here  are  grown 
the  fruit  and  vegetables  which  they 
hawk  in  the  streets.  They  must 
rise  long  before  dawn— and  dawn 
comes  early  in  the  long  summer 
days— pack  their  little  carts,  and 
drag  them  into  the  town;  there 
for  hours  they  must  pull  their 
merchandize  through  the  streets, 
along  square  after  square,  chanting 
Hieir  peculiar  refrain,  bargaining 
with  this  housewife  and  that,  until, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  they  trudge 
back  home  again  with  pitifully  small 
earnings,  to  go  through  the  same 
tongh  labour  on  the  morrow,  and 
for  many  morrows  after.  What 
they  say  when  they  scream  and 
howl,  'twould  puzzle  many  a  Pa- 
risian bom  ana  bred  to  answer; 
luckily  the  prosperity  of  their  trade 
does  not  depend  on  the  public  com- 


prehension; for  these  women  have 
long  been  known  by  the  peculiar 
intonation  of  each  of  their  voices, 
and  the  housekeepers  always  knew 
when  Fanchette  has  arrived  with 
the  Choux  de  liruxellts,  and  Nan- 
ninon  with  the  artichokes.  Living 
a  week  or  so  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 
you  soon  get  accustomed— and  to 
what  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
get  accustomed  ? — to  these  hideous 
and  pandemonian  noises;  so  that 
you  slumber  heedless  of  them,  and 
even,  when  you  get  away,  miss 
them,  and  awake  too  early  for  their 
absence.  Lideed,  Aohille— one  of 
the  students  with  whom  I  struck 
up  a  social  cronyship— assured  m& 
that  these  cries  were  so  necessary 
to  his  morning's  '  second  nap,'  that 
when  a  certain '  little  cherry-faced 
dame,  whom  they  nicknamed  Pa- 

Eillon  Mignonne,  was  taken  sick» 
e  missed  her  voice  so  sorely  that 
he  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep 
after  five  a.m.  for  a  fortnight.  Many 
a  joke  or  sally  do  the  students  have, 
fiom  their  windows  au  troiaieme  and 
au  quatrieme,  with  these  Insty  souls ; 
many  a  spicy  dialogue,  full  of  that 
persiflage  and  banter  which  is  so 
unique  a  species  of  humour  that  n(»> 
langoage  except  the  French  has  a 
word  for  it,  have  I  heard  bandied 
from  street  to  garret  by  these  two 
species  of  Parisians — the  student 
and  the  costermonger — which  you 
see  at  their  best— on  'their  native 
heath,'  as  one  uught  say^in  the 
Latin  Quarter. 

The  Latin  Quarter  has  its  foreign 
I)opulation,  too.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  German  beer-sellers,  who  con- 
gregate here  manifold  in  every  square, 
and  whose  numbers  increase  every 
year— for  the  French  student  is  be- 
ginning to  prefer  the  Bock  de  Stras- 
bourg and  the  pretended  Biere  de 
Baviere  to  his  old,  traditional,  and 
once  well-beloved  vin  rouge  ordi- 
naire ;  or  of  the  Italian  restaura- 
teurs, who  concoct  dishes  £ome  of 
which  are  rarely  savoury  to  the 
student  nostril ;  or  of  the  myriads 
of  organ-grinders  from  the  same 
sunny  and  opera-creating  clime; 
here  are  also  Savoyard  chimney 
sweeps,  who  probably  do  more  work 
in  these  musty  old  five- story  Latin 
quarter  houses  than  in  all  the  othev 
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Paris* quarters  pat  together;  here 
are  Swiss  chestnut  yendors,  who 
originally  plied  their  trade  exclu- 
sively  in  this  section  of  economical 
merry-makers  and  roysterers,  bat 
who  have  now  branched  oat  all 
over  Pans,  and  are  foond  on  aristo- 
cratic as  well  as  scholastic  comers, 
and  so  need  not  be  farther  here 
described  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
qoarterwe  are  depicting;  here  are 
hundreds  of  the  oddest  and  closest 
little  shops,  which  you  may  pass 
twenty  times  a  day  and  yet  not 
notice  what  they  are  there  for,  and 
yet  each  of  which  furnishes  some 
peculiar  dish  which  allures  student 
and  grisette  customers,  just  as 
Gheapaide  has  its  funous,  modest 
comers  for  a  chop,  a  steak,  or  escal- 
loped  oysters,  done  to  perfection.  I 
never  shall  forget  one  snug  little 
place  in  particular,  on  the  Eue 
Dauphine,  where  we  were  often 
wont  to  resort.  They  supplied  a 
huge  bowl  of  fresh  milk,  and  some 
steaming  hot  little  rolls  of  a  pecu- 
liar taste,  just  from  the  oven.  Here 
at  eleven  in  the  evening— the  rolls 
were  never  done  until  eleven — ^it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  get  seats  at 
the  little  wooden  tables:  for  the 
studente,  after  their  evening  dance 
at  the  Prado  or  the  Grotto  des 
Fleurs  d'Afrique,  or  their  night  in 
the;  amphitheatro  of  the  Opera 
Oomique,  flocked  thither  with  their 
grisettes,  for  the  final  treat  before 
seeking  their  dingy  rooms  nearby. 
There  are  other  ^ops  where  creams 
and  cheeses  axe  the  specialty ;  others 
where  you  get  macaroni  in  the  Flo- 
rentine or  Neapolitan  style  at  will; 
others  attracting  honey  lovers ;  the 
category  would  be  a  long  and 
curious  one  had  I  space  to  pursue 
it  farther.  And  the  student,  at 
once  hard  work  and  fan  lover,  at 
once  living  wretohedly  in  a  garret 
and  squandering  money  generously 
.on  his  ' demoiselle,'  enjoys  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  meeting 
his  cronies  and  tJieir  demoiselles, 
and  passing  the  time  between  modest 
feasting,  joking,  love-making,  and 
singing. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  we 
lived  at  good  Madame  Godin*s? 
First,  the  house  was  nearly  full  of 
fitudente  thoroughly  of  the  French, 


Fienchy;  I  say  nearly,  toft  there 
were  certain  other  lodgers  so  cha- 
racteristic, so  singular  when  found 
in  a  student  hotel,  whom  I  will 
speak  of  presently.     There  were 
studente  '  to  the  left  of  us,  to  the 
right  of  us,  in  front  of  us,'  and  in 
most  of  the  neighbouring  houses  on 
either  side.    So  it  was  quite  right 
that  we,  being  in  the  very  heart 
and  midst  of  studentdom,  should 
do  pretty  much  as  the   students 
did.    Thb  scientific  promoters  of 
hygiene  whose  ^es  may  possibly 
light  on  this  page,  will  doubtlen 
be  shocked  when  I  say  that  we  in- 
variably had  breald5Mt-~that  is,  c^est 
eniender,  aurfirat  breakftst— in  bed. 
About  nine  in  the  morning,  our 
grinning  gar^on   in    shirt-sleeves 
would   knock  at    our   door,  and 
forthwith  appear  with  the  foUowing 
items:  a  huge  round  bowl,  two- 
thirds  full  of  hot   milk;   a  Lilli- 
putian jug,   the  merest   baby  of 
a  jug,    full  of  thick,  black,  hot 
coffee ;  a  large  round  fresh  French 
roll ;  a  diminutive  chop,  cooked  to 
deatili,   smothered  in  pepper  and 
sauce,  hidden  by  herbs;  and  per- 
haps three  lumps  of  beet-root  sugar. 
The  coffee— and  what  glorious  Java 
it  was,  to  be  sure ! — we  tipped  over 
into  the  bowl  of  milk,  and  applied 
the  sagar ;  then  we  sat  up  in  bed» 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it    About 
noon,  we  were  expected  to  take  our 
dejeuner  a  la  faurchette  at  a  neigh- 
bouring restaurant  much  frequented 
by  the  students.   This  was  down  at 
the  further  end  of  a  sort  of  arcade, 
and  was,  from  the  outoide,  rather 
forbidding  in  aspect;   but  within 
we  were  compensated  by  scrupu- 
lous cleanlinesB,  well-cooked  dishes, 
and  a  refreshing  absence  of  that 
anxiety  to  overreach  foreign  visitors 
which  one  too  often  discovers  in 
that  more  frequented  centre  of  res- 
taurante,  the  Palais  Boyide.    We 
found  ourselves  here,  as  everywhere 
in  the  Latin  Quarter,  surroanded 
by  students  and  grisettes,  who  seem 
to  make  merry  on  the  slightest  pro- 
Tocation,  and  as  the  merest  matter 
of  everyday  routine.    In  truth,  the 
dejeuner  a  lafourchetteiB  with  tiiem 
a  very  elaborate  meal,  comprising  a 
bewildering  variety  of  courses  and 
attended  with  at  least  a  full  bottie 
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of  rod  vine,  or  a  quart  of  Stnft- 
booig  beer,  to  each  one.    Pierre, 
the  gargon,  who  flew  to  meet  ub 
when  we  made  our  appearance  in 
the  door,  would  i>resent  us  with  a 
fancily  printed  little  bill  of  fare, 
giving  ns,  not  only  the  carte  dujour, 
but  also  the  prices  of  a  dejeuner  of  a 
moro  or  leas  limited  extent    *  For 
one  franc  twenty-five.  centimeB,'  it 
informed  ns,  we  could  have '  bouil- 
lon maigre,  a  pint  of  Ma^n  or  Bor- 
deaux ^  choix,  three  plates  chosen 
from  the  meats  or  vegetables  as  we 
pleased,  cheese,  fruit,  and  as  much 
bread  as  was  wanted ;'  for  twenty-five 
centimes  moro  the  allowanoe  was 
yet  moro  liberal,  and  so  on.    The 
students,  however,  know   how  to 
make  the  most  of  a  trifle,  and  to 
be  jolly  and  economical  at  once. 
We   Anglo-Saxons    would    order 
dishes '  for  two '  to  the  extent  of  one 
breakfast— and  thus  would  pay  two 
complete  billa    The  Latin  Quarter 
student  is  far  shrowder.    Suppose 
Jacques  and  his  'demoiselle,'  and 
Henri  and  his,  go  to  the  restaurant, 
and  sit  at  one  of  the  little  squaro 
tables  together.  They  by  no  means 
order  four  full  break&sts;  their 
plan  of  managing  is  practically  co- 
operative.   Jacques  informs  gar9on 
that  two  breahiiuts  only  will  be 
wanted;  Henri  is  not  supposed  to  be 
hungry— wishes  nothing;  perhaps, 
though,  when  the  breakfast  comes 
on,  he  will  pai  have  a  taste  from 
his  companions*  dishes.  Twosou^ie 
are  brought—for  Jacques  and  his 
grisette;   Jacques  pours  some  of 
his  soup  into  Henri's   plate,  and 
Jaoqueris  grisette  does  the  same  for 
Henri's  grisette;  thero's  plenty  f<»^ 
all.     Then   Jaoques  orders  three 
kinds  of  meat  for  his  *  three  plates 
at   choice,'  while  his  little   lady 
orders  thzee  kinds  of  vegetables  for 
hers.     So  bountifuilv  helped  aro 
they,  that  these  six  plates  aro  folly 
enough  to  be  distributed  among  the 
four  at  table.    Broad '  a  discrotiion ' 
fills  up  the  deficienay,  if  thero  is 
any.  In  like  mannw  tiie  two  bottles 
of  wine  and  two  desserts  of  fruit  go 
all  round.  When  th^  have  finished 
break&st,  all  have  had  a  hearty 
meal,  and  each  pays  his  and  h^ 
sharo  of  sixty  centimes,  or  jost  six- 
pence, and  ihey  go  off  happy  and 


content.  This  is  quite  the  custom 
with  the  stodents,  and  being  so,  the 
landlords  never  think  of  objecting 
to  it. 

We  always  dined  with  Madame 
Godin  at  about  five  o'dook;  and 
then  for  the  first  and  only  time 
during  the  day,  her  guests  all  met 
socially  together.  What  a  miscella- 
neous, curious  group  it  was,  to  be 
euro!  Madame,  with  her  round 
rosy  face  and  merry  black  eyes,  sat 
at  one  end  of  her  modest  board ; 
Monsieur  Grodin,  a  little,  sprightly, 
shrill-voiced  man,  whom  I  after- 
wards discovered  sitting  in  one  of 
those  high  boxes  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Grand  Opera.,  acting  as  an  usher 
to  the  parterre,  was  at  the  other ; 
and  between  the  two  were  two  lines 
of  perhaps  fifteen  guests,  as  odd  a 
mingling  of  professions  and  charac- 
ters as  one  could  find  even  in  the 
mosaic  society  of  Paris.  Thero 
were  perhaps  ten  students,  and 
these  wero  not  so  very  unlike  in 
costume  and  eharacter;  the  rest 
wero  stranded  waifo  of  Parisian  life, 
washed  aside  from  the  great  ourront 
of  active  life,  finding  an  obecuro 
haven  in  this  rotired  quarter  whero 
to  pass  their  days.  There  was  old 
Monsieur  Bibot,  who  had  been,  Ma- 
dame assured  me,  once  a  well-to-do 
commerciant,  who  had  his  hotel  in 
the  Ghauss^e  d'Antin,  kept  a  car- 
riage, and  lived  in  ease  and  insouci- 
ance, ruined  by  a  scapegrace  of  a 
son,  and  an  extravagant  and  un- 

Cdpled  daughter.  The  son  had 
I  killed  in  agambling-house  in  a 
drunken  quarrel ;  the  daughter  had 
married  a  seedy  man  of  good  fieoniiy, 
who  had  wasted  her  dot,  and  who  in 
her  turn  had  preyed  upon  her 
&th6r  until  she  had  quite  exhausted 
his  comfortable  income— and  even 
now,  in  the  days  of  his  poverty, 
constantly  beset  him  for  money  to 
continue  the  miserable  life  of 
fashion  in  which  she  had  set  out. 
A  meek,  nuld  old  man,  shabby 
enough,  with  a  bald  head  which  had 
but  fow  straggling  groy  hairs,  and 
who  said  little,  bdng  very  respect- 
ful and  obsequious  to  every  one 
around  him;  a  sort  of  butt,  too, 
shameftd  to  say,  with  one  or  two  of 
the  moro  rowdy  students  at  his  end 
of  the  table.    I  thought  of   Bal- 
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zao's  *Pcre  GorioV  c^d  wondered 
whether  this  poor  old  man's  &te 
would  not  be  as  mieerable  as  was 
hi8«  Near  him  Eat  a  loud-voiced, 
demonstratlTe  fellow,  all  hair,  beard, 
and  spectacles,  decidedly  out  at 
elbows,  who  described  himself  as  a 
'  joumaliste ;'  a  person  not  without 
wit,  who&aid  smart  things  about  the 
Emperor,  and  was  a  raving  Bepub- 
lican ;  who  gave  us  a  diurnal  lec- 
ture on  Ma  liberie/  'la  morale,' 
'  la  r^Yolution,'  and  other  grand 
abstractions:  who  ate  fast  and 
never  seemed  to  have  combed  his 
Hyperion  locks.  Then  there  was  a 
little  old  man  with  bushy  white 
hair  and  a  thick  white  moustache, 
who  was  for  ever  regaling  us  with 
marvellous  plans  for  making  for- 
tunes—  an  inventor,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  call  himself;  who  urged 
us  to  come  up  to  his  *  laboratory ' 
as  he  entitled  his  meagre  room  in 
Madame  Gkxlin's  ganet,  and  on  his 
last  and  invariably  greatest  disco- 
very. A  fourth,  lean,  gaunt,  cada- 
verous, was  a  copyist  in  the  Impe- 
rial Library.  He  seemed  to  look 
down  on  the  rest  as  a  set  of 
incorrigible  ignoramuses,  and  to 
contain  in  his  head  an  awful  amount 
of  learning,  which  he  had  absorbed 
from  his  Jife  work  on  all  sorts  of 
puzzling  old  manuscripts.  I  doubt 
if  there  was  a  table  in  Paris  more 
endowed  with  the. 'gift  of  gab;'  it 
was  a  perfect  hurly-burly  of  talk — 
of  excited,  shoulder-shrugging  dis- 
cussion, and  not  too  refined  banter, 
from  first  to  last  As  for  the  maU- 
riel  of  Madame*s  repast,  it  was,  to 
say  the  least,  plenteous.  Her  price 
for  the  dinner  was,  if  I  recollect,  one 
firanc  fifty  centimes,  a  matter  of 
fifteen  pence — and  it  did  sometimes 
seem  as  if  the  dishes  would  never 
cease  coming  upon  the  table.  There 
were  quite  as  many  courses  as  his 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  pro- 
vides for  those  of  his  peregrinating 
fellow-countrymen  who  attack  him 
with  letters  of  introduction— but, 
truth  to  tell,  the  dishes  were  of  so 
entirely  unwonted  a  character  that 
we  could  not  speak  confidently 
as  to  quality.  Our  little  chirping 
Opera-usher  of  a  landlord,  however, 
did  have  one  very  odd  custom — 
odd,  I   mean,  in  a  landlord;  for 


every  time  a  new  guest  came  to 
his  house  he  treated  all  his  lodger» 
to  champagne,  the  board  thereon 
becoming  unusually  festive,  and  the 
'  journaliste/  in  particular,  uproax^ 
ions. 

With  several  of  the  students  we 
were  soon,  as  the  saying  is,  '  ban^ 
and  glove.'  They  are  by  no  means 
an  exclusive  or  supercUious  set — 
are  rather  flattered  than  otherwise 
by  being  objects  of  curiosity  to  ie» 
gentleTnen  etrangers.  And  60  we  saw 
much  of  their  inner  life,  and  found 
out,  as  we  think  to  this  day,  a  new 
and  curious  phase  of  human  idio- 
syncrasy. They  were  mostly,  as  far 
as  pecuniary  means  went,  rather 
straitened  in  circumstances  ;  man  j 
of  them  were  from  the  provinoee, 
and  were  straggling  through  their 
professional  courses  on  narrow  in- 
comes, eked  out  by  heaven  only 
knows  what  ingenious  devices.  One 
great  burly  fellow,  whose  bead 
was  covered  with  numerous  thick, 
bunchy  shocks  of  the  very  hottest 
red  hair,  took  me  into  his  ccmfi- 
denoe,  aiid  gave  me  both  his  history 
and  his  present  mode  of  life.  He 
was,  he  said,  from  sunny  Auvergne; 
the  son  of  a  poor  little  schoolmaster, 
who  had  scraped  and  scraped  for 
many  a  weary  year  to  give  his  boys 
a  superior  education.  This  one — 
his  eldest— had  come  up  to  Paris  to 
study  as  a  surgeon,  and  it  was, 
during  the  first  year,  a  rather  upn 
hill  tug  for  him.  '  But,  ma  foi, 
monsieur,'  said  he, '  by  good  fortune 
I  had  a  talent  VoiI&,  he  added, 
handing  me  a  portfolio  crammea 
with  pieces  of  thick  paper  of  every 
possible  shape,  size,  and  colour. 
'  When  one  has  a  talent^  and  is  de- 
ficient in  bread,  il  faut  I'user,  n'est  ce 
pas¥  The  papers  were  literally 
crowded  with  caricatures,  humo- 
rous faces,  '  girls  of  the  period '  in 
outline,  street  scenes,  and  comical 
situations.  In  short,  my  red-headed 
friend  was  an  artist  on  a  modest 
scale,  a  caricaturist  of  no  mean 
genius,  and  used  to  be'  a  r^pilar 
artistic  contributor  to  'Charivari,' 
'Le  Journal  Amusant,'  'La  Vie 
Paridenne,'  and  several  other  illus- 
trated/euiZ^^ons.  What  that  fellow 
accomplished  in  one  day  was 
amazing.    He  attended  lectures  in 
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the  morning;  studied  text-books  on 
surgery  in  the  afternoon ;  danced  at 
the  Prado— where  he  was  the  yery 
king  of  the  dancers,  the  gayest, 
most  mnscularly  enthnsiastio,  and 
most  adored  by  the  grisettes,  of  all 
—till  past  midnight ;  went  back  to 
Madame  Gkxiin's,  where,  creeping 
ap  to  his  little  box.  of  a  room  in  the 
fifth  etage,  he  dashed  off  a  cartoon, 
by  the  light  of  a  very  shabby  tallow 
candle,  before  he  felt  at  liberty  to 
throw  off  his  clothes.  Thus  he 
combined  in  the  astntest  manner 
self-support,  edacation,  and  plea- 
sure—as fieu^ile  in  one  as  in  the 
others,  and  never  being  worn  out  by 
or  tired  of  either.  What  a  quaint 
museum  of  a  room  was  that  little 
ganet  of  his,  shut  in  by  the  roof, 
which  came  bluntly  down  and  cut 
off  the  larger  part  of  its  front  side, 
leaying  scant  space  for  windows, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  he 
could  not  rise  without  being  in  full 
possession  of  his  presence  of  mind, 
the  danger  of  head  bumping  was  so 
imminent  1  The  floor  was  carpet- 
less,  of  course,  bare  bricks  being  the 
softest  solace  to  the  feet,  excepting 
that  here  and  there  a  rude  mat  re- 
lieTed  their  cheerlessness.  The 
walls  were  simply  whitewashed,  and 
that  long  ago.  But  the  room  was 
neyertheless,  somehow,  attractive. 
It  was  full  of  the  most  suggestive 
odds  and  ends,  giving  plentiful  hints 
of  the  tastes  and  habits  of  its  occu- 
pant The  narrow  closet  was  care- 
fully piled  up  with  bottles,  full  and 
«mpty,  of  vin  ordinaire;  from  the 
waUs  hung  not  only  cheap  prints, 
representing  the  many  stars  of  the 
ballet  and  l£e  Prado,  famous  singers 
and  actors,  curiously  mixed  up  with 
engraved  copies  from  the  old  mas- 
ters, and  notable  historical  or  clas- 
43ical  tableaux,  but  likewise  with 
quaint  esguisses  of  the  student's  own 
handiwork,  mostly  caricature  por- 
traits of  his  friends,  and  half-finished 
squibs  which  he  had  thought  not 
good  enough  for  the  illustrated 
papers.  That  he  was  not  deficient 
m  the  bump  of  self-esteem  was 
apparent  from  the  multitude  of 
pomade  and  scent  bottles,  powder 
puffi,  stray  shirt  studs,  ana  other 
knicknacks  and  concomitants  of  the 
toilet  which  lay  in  hopeless  coofa- 


sion  on  his  tables,  desks,  bureaux, 
and  mantel.  There  were  heaps  of 
books  and  papers  in  the  several 
comers,  and  scattered  hopelessly 
about  the  floor;  an  old  violin — 
solace  of  many  a  lonely  hour — lay 
in  affectionate  proximity  to  his 
pipes,  of  all  colours  and  sizes,  and 
his  tobacco-pouches  of  various  and 
unique  workmanship.  About  the 
fireplace  were  numerous  culinary 
appliances—notably  a  black-looking 
pot,  which  was  a  mute  Jack-at-all- 
trades,  for  in  it  he  boiled  his  eggs, 
roasted  his  coffee,  fried  his  beef, 
made  his  soups,  mulled  his  wine, 
and  performed  numerous  other  cu- 
linary exploits.  He  never  had  a  fire 
in  his  room  excepting  when  he 
wanted  to  cook  something;  and  was 
wont  to  sit  there,  he  said,  many 
winter  afternoons,  scratching  with 
stiff  hands  on  his  violin,  with  frozen 
breath  and  shaking  limbs.  Yet  you 
would  perhaps  search  in  vain  in  the 
gilded  salons  of  the  Champs  Elysces 
for  a  more  boisterously  happy,  a 
more  jollily  noisy,  or  a  more  tho- 
roughly captivating  talker  than  this 
red-haired  Auvergnat  student,  a 
toiler  in  the  college,  and  a  Titan  in 
the  dance.  His  conversation  was  a 
perpetual  flow  of  dry,  witty,  Frenchy 
saymgs,  quickness  and  fitness  of 
repartee,  and  exuberant  high  spirits. 
One  never-to-be-forgotten  night 
he  escorted  us  to  his  favourite  even- 
ing haunt,  the  famous  Gloeerie  des 
lilas.  This  is  situated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol, 
quite  a  distance  beyond  where  the 
walls  of  the  Luxembourg  gardens 
border  upon  that  really  beautiful 
and  imposing  thoroughfare.  In 
winter  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  tightly-closed  dancing-hall ; 
but  when  the  genial  warmth  has 
come  with  the  latter  days  of  May, 
one  of  its  longer  sides  is  removed, 
and  now  the  hall  opens  upon  an  or- 
nate little  garden,  full  of  shrubbery 
and  shy  nooks,  lighted,  not  too  bril- 
liantly, with  many -coloured  Chinese 
lanterns,  and  its  arbours  supplied 
with  seats  and  tables,  whither  the 
dancers,  heated  by  their  saltatory 
exertions,  may  retire  for  flirtation 
and  refreshment  It  is  the  favourite 
place,  of  all  places,  for  the  students 
and  gri^ttes  to  gather ;  and  night 
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after  night  yoa  may  see  the  same 
feces  there  in  mnltitades,  going 
Ihrongh  the  same  exciting  evoln- 
tions  as  if  they  never  would  tire  of 
it.  Approaching  it  at  ahont  eight 
in  the  eyening,  on  Mondays,  Thurs- 
days, and  SmidaTB— for  it  is  only 
open  thrice  a  week— you  would  not 
itul  to  see  the  students  and  their 
gaily-dressed  companionB  pouring 
in  at  the  door,  and  a  crowd  of  the 
poorer  population  standing  outside, 
and  watching  them  go  in  with  wist- 
fal  eyes.  Ton  entered  hy  a  bril- 
liantly-lighted door,  and  forthwith 
found  yourself  in  queue,  each  being 
obligea  to  wait  his  turn  to  procure 
Ms  ticket.  A  paltry  franc  was  the 
charge  of  admission  for  messieuis ; 
the  demoiselles  went  in  free.  In- 
side it  was  a  yery  different  place 
fipom  the  Jardin  Maballe,  which  has 
been  so  frequently  described,  both 
as  to  the  hall  itself  and  those  who 
occupied  it  It  was  dasszlingly 
h'ghted  up.  You  descended  a  long, 
wide  staircase:  when  you  reached 
the  bottom,  you  observed  on  your 
left  a  long,  raised  box,  with  pali- 
sades, a  sort  of  interior  verandah. 
Here  tables  and  benches  were  set, 
and  Che  accommodation  was  in- 
tended for  those  who  preferred  to 
sit  eating  and  drinking,  while  at  the 
same  time  having  a  fine  look-out 
upon  the  performances  below.  Op- 
posite the  entrance  was  a  little  bcoc, 
where  a  rosy  grisette  dealt  out 
cigars,  wine,  and  beer,  either  to  the 
guests  themselves  or  to  the  sprightly 
garcons  to  carry  to  the  verandah  or 
to  tne  snug  arbours  outside  in  the 
garden.  Enclosed  on  three  sides 
was  the  dandng  floor ;  in  the  centre 
a  raised  circular  pavilion,  where  an 
orchestra,  which  produced  a  lively, 
thumping  music  oy  no  means  des- 
picable, was  stationed.  The  long 
side  behind  them  was  quite  open, 
and  introduced  you,  first  to  a  roof- 
less restaurant  crowded  with  tables, 
and  then  to  the  thickly-shrubbed 
garden.  When  we  entered  the 
couples  had  not  yet  got  to  dancing, 
but  were  gathered  chattering  or 
laughing  in  groups,  or  performing 
all  sorts  of  lively  antics.  The  men 
were  evidently  nearly  all  of  the 
Ix)orer  student  dass,  the  women 
grisettes  and  sfaop*girls,  but  hardly 


one  who  was  not  dressed  in  the  top 
of  the  iiashion,  the  very  flashiest  of 
French  'girls  of  the  period.'    Fi- 
nally, the  orchestra  leader  hun^ 
a  <iid  outside   the   pavilion,   on 
which  one  read,  '  ist  danse — Go- 
tillon.'    This  was  the  signal  for  a 
vast  amount  of  confusion,  running, 
screaming,   and  squaM^g,  each 
couple  being  ambitious  to  secure  a 
place  on  the  principal  floor.    Thoci 
the  orohestm  struck  up  one  of  thoae 
rollicking,  infectious  airs  which  one 
so  seldom  hears  outside  of  Paris, 
and  to  which  it  must  be  that  Pa- 
risian musicians  alone  know  how  to 
give  just  the   proper  twang   and 
sparkle.    And  what  dancing  it  was 
that  ensued  I    The  couples  rushed 
into  it  with  a  whirl  and  a  scamper, 
forgetting,  apparently,  the  moment 
the  first  note  strudc,  everybody  and 
everything  in  the  world  in  th^ 
enthusiasm.      The  card   certainly 
said  'cotillon.'    I  had  to  reassure 
myself  of  the  fkct;  but  it  would 
have  puzzled  the  mostaccompiidied 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  dancers  to  re- 
cognize any  of  the  figures  which, 
under  that  name,  are  &miliBr  to 
us.    There  was,  apparently,  neither 
rhyme  nor  meUiod  in  it ;  it  was  a 
rush  and  a  jump  and  a  caper,  a 
shooting  out  of  legfi  and  arms,  hair 
dishevelled  dancing  about  the  hoe, 
dresses  flying  horizontal  this  way 
and  that,  hats  whirling  up  to  the 
ceiling  and   back,    shouting  and 
scroaming,  and  a  pandemonian  noise 
of  thump,  thump,  thump,  thump  on 
the  hara  floor.    The  gestures  and 
the  postures,  the  wrigglinjg;  and  the 
contortions,  were  so  amazing,  that  I 
doubt  if  such  a  sight  is  ever  seen 
outside  of  the  Latm  Quarter— or  a 
lunatic    asylum.      The    students, 
many  of  tbsm,   smoked  as  they 
danced;   and   some  oi  the   more 
skilful   exhibited   gyrations  which 
would  have  made  their  fortunes  if 
they  had  only  offered  themselves  as 
acrobats  at  the  Cirque  de  Tlmpera- 
trice.    As  the  evening  wore  on,  the 
dancing  seemed  to  wax  fiercer  and 
fiercer,  the  manners  of  the  dancers 
to  become  less  and  lees  decorous, 
and  the  crowd  ever  to  increase  in 
its  numbers.    By-and-by  a  multi- 
tude of  mere  lookers-on  had  come 
in,  and  stood  amazed,  gazing  at  somo 
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couple  which  was  making  an  espe- 
cial sensatioQ  with  their  enexgy  or 
skill.  All  that  I  can  say  of  the 
other  dances  is,  that  the  waltzes 
and  the  polkas,  tiie  lancers  and  the 
mazurkas  were  as  difficult  to  recog- 
nize as  was  the '  cotillon;'  the  music 
was  the  only  link  of  resemblance ; 
for  the  rest,  the  dancers  leapt  and 
flew  about  much  as  they  pleased. 
While  the  dancing  was  going  on 
within,  without,  in  the  garden,  there 
were  many  couples  promenading, 
or  seated  at  the  tables  quaffing 
champagne  and  sipping  ice  cream. 
The  gar9ons  flew  about  with  their 
trays  loaded  down  with  the  good 
cheer ;  the  demoiselles  were  chatting 
gaily,  or  now  and  then  singing  a 
snatch  from  Ofiienbach's  operas; 
students  were  playing  dominoes  or 
picquet  at  the  tables,  others  walk* 


ing  up  and  down  and  enjoying  their 
cigarettes;  and  the  whole  scene, 
with  its  contntsts  and  brilliancy,  its 
excitement  and  noise,  its  antics  and 
coquetiy,  was  one  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  foreigner  from  more 
sober  climes.  It  was  after  eleyen 
before  the  orchestra  played  the  final 
air,  and  the  gendarmes,  who  had 
been  watching  the  scene  from  a 
comer,  lest  there  should  be  any 
disturbance,  formed  a  line,  and 
droTe  the  company  before  them, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  doorward;  and 
we  returned  to  our  lodgings  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  we  had 
seen  student  life  on  its  most  reck- 
less and  brilliant  side,  and  a  side 
which  betrayed  them  to  be,  with  all 
their  yirtues  and  cleverness,  true 
Frenchmen  in  morals  and  lore  of 
free  and  easy  gaiety. 

Gbo.  Makxpsacb  Towle.   , 
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I.  HIO  XT  UBIQT7E. 


QUOTH  the  eloqfuently-epigram- 
matic  writer  of  '  Lothiur,'  after 
geutly  reproaching  the  inhabitants 
of  London  with  the  lukewannness 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  our  metropolitan;  pleasure- 
grounds,  in  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious passages  of  one  of  his  most 
delicious  romances,  '  Henrietta 
Temple,*  a  prcpos  of  Kensington 
Gardens, '  In  exactly  ten  minutes  it 
is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  free 
himself  from  all  the  tumult  of  the 
world ;  the  pangs  of  love,  the  throbs 
of  ambition,  tfe  wear  and  tear  of 
play,  the  recriminatory  boudoir,  the 
conspiring  club,  the  rattling  hell ; 
and  find  himself  in  a  sublime  sylvan 
solitude  superior  to  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  and  inferior  only  in  extent 
to  the  chestnut  forests  oi  Anatolia. 
It  is  Kensington  Gardens  that  is 
almost  the  only  place  that  has 
realised  bis  idea  of  the  forests  of 
Spenser  and  Ariosta  What  a  pity 
that  instead  of  a  princess  in  distress 
we  meet  only  a  nursery  maid  1  But 
here  is  tftie  fitting  and  convenient 
locality  to  brood  over  our  thoughts ; 


to  project  the  great  and  to  achieve 
the  happy.  It  is  here  that  we 
should  get  our  speeches  by  heart, 
invent  our  impromptus,  muse  over 
the  caprices  of  our  mistresses, 
destroy  a  Cabinet  and  save  a  na- 
tion.' 

Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  purposes  so  heroic  or  ostenta- 
tious as  these  in  view  to  revise  the 
delights  of  those  Kensington  glades 
in  the  disposition  of  whose  avenues 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
have  displayed  so  graceful  a  taste. 
Modem  inventions  are  great  level- 
lers and  destroyers  of  natural  dif- 
ferences and  distinctions.  We  enter 
our  railway  carriage,  and  before  the 
second  cigar  is  foirly  consumed,  or 
our  novel  or  periodical  fairly  pe- 
rused, we  are  brought  to  the  haven 
where  we  would  be.  We  telegraph 
a  question  to  the  earth's  uttmnost 
limit,  and  we  commence  to  dress, 
for  dinner,. and  ere  we  have  done* 
due  honour  to  the  claret '  which  has 
the  flavour  of  the  violet,'  there  is 
brought  beforeus  the  reply.  Lithe 
same  manner  we  glide  insensibly 
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from  season  to  season,  from  spring 
to  summer,  from  summer  to  autumn. 
Tbaoks  to  this  capricious  climate  of 
ours,  which  gives  us  the  sultriness 
of  July  at  Christmas^  and  the  cold 
gusts  of  February  in  the  bonny 
month  of  May,  atmospheric  change 
is  no  certain  index  of  the  progress 
in  the  year  which  we  have  made. 
But  the  appearance  of  Kensington 
Gardens  is,  *  You  complain  of  your 
summers/  wrote  Horace  Walpole. 
'  I  got  mine  from  Newcastle.'  'Tis 
the  only  safe  plan.  We  complain 
of  the  May  through  which  we  have 
passed:  we  must  import  the  tra- 
ditional temperature  of  May,  as  we 
glance  upon  the  tints  of  delicate 
green  which  clothe  Kensingtonian 
trees,  from  the  manufacturers  of 
wrap{)ers,  sealskin  jackets,  and 
great-coats.  The  stereotyped  Rus- 
sian count  swathed  in  fleecy  cos- 
tume, and  fortified  with  furs,  may 
appi-oximate  in  his  sensations  to 
those  which  the  month  when,  ac- 
cording to  Mil  ton,  'Zephyr  indulged 
in  with  Aurora  playiog,  as  he  met 
her  once  a-maying,'  ought  by  rights 
to  impart.  We  have  chaDged  all 
this.  Instead  of  the  gentle  breath 
of  Favonius  we  have  the  shrill  and 
cutting  blasts  of  Boreas.  Above  a 
leaden  tky,  illumined  occasionally 
by  gleams  which  glisten  indeed  but 
do  not  warm,— brilliant  but  cold, 
pleasant  to  look  at  but  cold  to  feel, 
which  if  they  elicit  from  you,  as  you 
watch  the  effect  on  the  budding  trees, 
the  remark  to  your  companion, 
'  Well,  isn't  this  charming?'  prompts 
the  reply,  most  likely,  '  Matter  of 
taste — for  my  part  I  don't  hke  my 
sunshine  iced.' 

Mr.  Frederick  Locker  has  con- 
fessed, in  some  very  musical  lines, 
his  afiection  for  Piccadilly  under  all 
circumstances,  and  in  all  weathers, 
'  sunny  or  chilly.'  It  happens  to 
bo  both  sunny  and  chilly  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens ;  but  whatever  in- 
fluence the  combination  may  have 
upon  your  own  private  sensations, 
it  does  not  detract  from  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  scene.  It  is  life  and  the 
•fulness  of  life,  and  the  chances  are 
that  by  the  time  you  have  reached 
the  corner  of  liotten  Eow  you  have 
begun  to  grow  poetical  and  sigh  for 
the  country. 


'  Greatest  mistake  in  the  world/ 
observes  your  practical  friend,  *tite 
country  at  this  time  of  year.  Yoxl 
can't  hunt,  and  there's  no  8h(X>t- 
ing.' 

'  But  you  can  fish,'  you  observe, 
'  and  contemplate  ihe  beauties  of 
Nature  at  the  same  time.' 

'  Yes,'  is  the  answer ;  '  I  under- 
stand— throw  a  fiy,  and  shiy^  on 
the  bank,  while  your  hands  have  no 
feeling,  and  your  teeth  chatter.  No, 
thanks ;  that's  not  my  line.' 

At  this  period  of  ihe  year  there 
is  usually  observable  a  series  of 
small  spasmodic  attempts  in  the 
columns  of  certain  weekly  journals 
to  direct  interest  to  the  discussion  of 
the  topic  why  people  should  choose 
the  town  at  the  precise  time  when 
the  attractions  of  Uie  country  are 
greatest ;  why  we  should  all  throng 
to  the  chimneypots  and  streets, 
when  forests  and  meadows  are 
decking  themselves  out  in  the  most 
alluring  of  their  divinely  manufac- 
tured beauty  ?  To  a  certain  extent 
the  problem  has  been  solved  l>y  a 
poet  of  society,  thus: 

'  Not  less  the  laaghlng:  summer  breeze 

Sweeps  down  the  Row  called  Rotten. 
Not  less  the  murmnriDg  Hyde  Park  tiveii 

Tbclr  summer  garb  have  gotten, 
Tlian  wbere  o'er  uoods  the  skylarks  s-^ar, 

Rf'moved  from  living  creature. 
And  Nature's  beantica  are  not  more 

In  fiiilds  than  human  nature. 

•  And  if  there's  poetry  in  wild 

And  erimltic  places, 
There's  food  for  the  poeUc  child 

In  yonder  down>turiied  faces ; 
And  bparkling  eyes  and  sunny  lial: 

Have  not  less  inspiration 
"When  seen  in  populous  May  Fair 

Than  rural  dcf>olaUon.* 

The  solution  is  true  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  is  partial.  After  the 
long  torpor  of  the  winter,  the 
months  of  retirement  during  which 
oar  energies  have  been  allowed  to 
lie  fallow,  and  our  exhausted 
systems  to  recuperate  themselves, 
I\Iay  is  just  the  month  when  the 
firgt  flush  of  returning  life  and 
strength  comes  upon  us  in  all  its 
sweet  force.  We  pant  for  action. 
We  have  grown  wearied  of  rural 
ease.  Town  and  town  life  is  a 
physical  necessity.  It  is  only 
amidst  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
human  atoms  held  together  in  the 
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metropalis,  that  we  can  find  scope 
for  our  energies,  and  a  field  for  our 
activity.  We  enjoy  ourselves  after 
our  own  kind  even  as  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  which  have  no  under- 
standing, enjoy  themselves  after 
their  kind.  You  .will  not  see  the 
latnb  or  the  calf  select  this  pleasant 
month  of  May  for  retirement  and 
seclusion  amid  thickets;  on  the 
contrary,  these  fature  victims  of  the 
camifical  blade  rejoice  in  each 
other's  society,  and  emulate  the 
example  of  hiunanity  by  assembling 
themselves  together,  and  plunging 
headlong  into  the  sweets  of  miscel- 
laneous companionship.  In  Mr. 
Disraeli's  language,  the  months  of 
the  London  season  are  precisely 
those  which  by  a  simple  physiolo- 
gical law  we  might  have  expected 
men  and  women  to  choose  for '  con- 
templating the  great  and  achieving 
the  happy.'  If  they  do  not  uni- 
formly entertain  the  intention  of 
the  statesman,  we  may  charitably 
hope  that  they  fulfil  his  end. 

Exactly  noon,  and  we  are  in  '  the 
Bow  called  Botten.'  Glittering  but 
cold.  As  our  fnend  has  said, '  the 
sunshine  is  iced.'  But  the  world — 
at  least  a  few  hundred  souls  who 
fpr  the  nonce  monopolise  the  title — 
is  abroad  and  very  much  astir. 
Horsemen  and  horsewomen ;  pedes- 
trians and  pedestriennes ;  spick- 
and-span,  sleek,  prosperous-looking 
grooms,  with  glosnr  hats,  and  imma- 
culate tops;  seedy,  disreputable- 
looking  loafers  who  skulk  behind 
seats  and  trees;  overweening 
opulence,  and  threadbare; gentility; 
country  cousins  and  town  habitues; 
new  &ces  and  old  favourites;  Par- 
thians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  the 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia;  signors 
from  Borne,  and  monsieurs  from 
Paris;  representatives  of  lega- 
tion of  every  civilised  race  upon 
the  earth's  surface;  ponderous 
squires,  who  still  believe  in  Oon- 
servative  reaction,  and  can't  make 
out  what  it  is  the  salvation  of 
young  men  to  know  in  'Lothair;' 
rural  clergymen,  and  rural  clergy- 
men's wives ;  horses  of  every  grade 
of  worth  and  worthlessness ;  riders 
of  every  degree  of  grace  and  clum- 
siness;—each  and  all  of  these  may 
you  see  as  you  stroll  down  Botten 
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Bow  this  fine  May  morning.  Ton 
should  take  care,  though,  to  have 
some  little  acquaintance  with  the 
faceB — whose  name  is  legion — ^that 
you  encounter,  or  to  have  secured 
some  one  as  your  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,  whom  yon  can 
trust  to  fulfil  vicariously  for  you 
the  functions  of  social  onmiscience, 
or  you  lose  at  once  half  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  Ah !  there  is  Dick  Up- 
pinall,  whom  we  know  of  old,  at 
once  a  perfect  study,  and  complete 
repertory  of  fiishionable  foots  in 
himself ~a  kind  of  walking  '  Who's 
Who,'  who  makes  it  the  business 
of  life  to  collect  every  conceivable 
scrap  of  gossip  that  there  is  floating 
on  the  social  stream  about  every 
conceivable  person.  If  you  want  to 
discover  who  is  to  be  the  new 
beauty  of  the  season,  who  is  already 
picked  out  as  the  great  pigeon  and 
the  most  eligible  parti  by  ciJmly- 
strategtc  mammas,  Dick  is  your 
man.  You  rally  him  on  the  wide 
range  of  his  exploits  and  knowledge 
as  a  sodologisi 

•  Pity,'  replies  Dick,  Mf  one  didn't 
know  something  when  one's  whole 
life  is  devoted  to  gathering  from 
such  materials.  What  with  Paris, 
to  begin  with,  town  to  follow,  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Scarborough, 
with  Borne  and  Vienna  to  conclude, 
one  is  apt  to  see  a  good  many  faces, 
and  to  hear  a  good  many  things.  I 
have  a  fairish  memory,  and  this 
sort  of  thing  occupies  in  a  way, 
which,  though  monotonous,  is  not 
disagreeable,  to  what  I  am  pleased 
to  caJl  my  mind.' 

Mr.  Uppinall  rather  likes  to  play 
the  part  of  Qcerone,  and  he  will  do 
so  to  perfection. 

'Curious  thing  how  that  fellow 
manages  to  pull  on  as  he  does,'  re- 
marks our  friend,  pointing  to  a  very 
nattily-dressed  gentleman,  on  a  pcov 
ticularly  neat  horse.  '  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  he  was  quite  smashed 
up  at  Doncaster.  Still  he  seems 
not  merely  determined,  but  able  to 
canry  into  practice  his  fiunily  motto, 
which,  I  am  told,  is  Resurgam,  He 
is  a  sort  of  phoenix^always  rising 
up  from  his  what-you-may- call-it' 
With  which  appropriate,  though 
somewhat  vague  figure,  Mr.  Uppinall 
directs  your  attention  to  some  other 
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member  of  the  crowd.  And  there 
are  other  social  phoenixes,  and 
sphinxes  too,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
met  together  here  to-day.  Mar- 
vellous is  the  virtue,  and  most  mi- 
raculous the  efficacy  of  the  long 
vacation.  You  retire  from  the  me- 
tropolis for  six  months,  and  some- 
how or  other,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time,  you  return  to  your  native 
Park,  Piccadilly,  Pall  MaU,  full  of 
health  and  spirits,  and  replenished 
with  resources,  whence  got  nobody 
knows,  and  most  certainly  nobody 
cares,  which  will  enable  you  to  carry 
on  the  campaign  for  another  season, 
thus  distinctly  falsifying,  and  di- 
rectly giving  the  reply  to  the  vati- 
cinations of  those  gloomy  prophets 
of  evil  who,  not  a  year  since,  antici- 
pated with  such  glee,  and  were 
charitable  enough  neither  to  dis- 
guise their  anticipations  nor  the 
joy  which  accompanied  them, '  that 
you  would  never  be  able  to  show 
up  af^ain.' 

*  Admirably  done !  By  Jove  ! 
what  imperturbable  coolness  and 
cleverness,  too,  women  have,'  mur- 
murs your  Mentor.  *  Look  there — 
that's  Mrs.  Minto.  You  know  who  she 
was?  Clara  Trevor;  and  you  see 
whom  she's  just  passed,  and  given 
that  very  graceful  bow  to?  Why, 
that's  Kit  Mantle,  who  was  so  fatally 
smitten  with  her  last  year.  You 
know  there  was  an  engagement,  and 
people  said  there  would  be  a  match. 
Can't  say  I  believed  it.  Mrs.  Trevor 
is  not  frequently  known  to  nap. 
"Well,  young  Minto,  son  of  the  co- 
lonial broker,  came  upon  the  stage. 
They  say  he  has  twelve  thousand 
a  year.  Don't  believe  it;  but  at 
any  rate  he  has  more,  as  he  may 
easily  have,  than  Kit,  who  of  course 
received  his  conge  from  the  Trevor. 
Well,  I  believe  there  was  no  end  of 
a  scene.  Kit  vowed  he  would  kill 
Minto,  and  when  he  didn't  do  that, 
went  in  some  fellow's  yacht,  broken- 
hearted, to  Norway.  The  false  fair 
was  cut  up,  too;  for  tliere's  no 
doubt  about  it,  she  liked  Kit,  and 
only  took  Minto  under  strong  pa- 
rental pressure.  I  saw  Kit  colour 
and  look  very  queer  just  now  before 
she  passed  him;  but  madame  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  occasion. 
You  saw  the  bow  she  gave  him? 


Had  they  bat  met  aolj  once  before., 
and  that  at  a  dram  or  ball  last  xii^  t, 
nothing  could  be  utterly  mora  t »  - 
soitciante.    And  yet  Kit  used  to  zave 
about  the  immutability  of  ioT'&,  tmd 
swear  that  he  had  fouid  a    troe 
woman's  heart  at  last.    I  sfaoald 
very  much  like  to  knoir  what  a 
troe  woman  means.   A  keen  eye  far 
diamonds,  and  very  little  sentunent 
in  the  region  of  the  heart — ^that's 
about  my  idea,  and,  I  flatter  m  jseli^ 
a  pretty  correct  one.' 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  enter  into  anj 
dissertation  as  to  the  aoensaejr  of 
the  notions  of  so  nnimpeaeiiaUe  an 
authority  as  Mr.  IJppmall  <m  tiie 
subject  of  soHsalled  affairs  of  heart 
But  there  are  faces  in  the  crowd  to- 
day which  constitute  most  emphatic 
contradictions  to  the  stereotyped 
views  of  the  professed  cynic  There 
are  few  more  captivating  oghts  on 
this  earth  than  that  of  a  genimu' 
English  girl  on  horseback,  well 
mounted,  neatly  clad,  and  a  good 
rider.  Such  there  are  here  to-daj 
in  abnndanoe— maidens  new  to  Lon- 
don, fresh  from  their  native  pastoreSy 
but  perfect  mistresses  of  their 
quadrupeds.  There  is  a  fiuGth  of 
conscious  virgin  triumph  on  their 
fair  cheeks.  It  is  their  first  season, 
and  they  feel  already  that  it  will  be 
a  success.  Others,  too,  yon  miy 
note  to  whom  the  saddle  is  a  £tf  less 
congenial  situation.  Yon  may  meet 
them  to-night  at  Lady  Tyghtefytte's 
or  elsewhere,  and  tiiey  will  talk  to 
you  of  the  delights  of  the  Bow  in 
the  intervals  of  the  dance;  bat 
could  you  elicit  from  them  the 
honest  truth,  they  would  ccmfess  it 
was  an  ordeal  of  discomfort,  sub- 
mitted to  merely  because  it  was  the 
correct  thing  to  do. 

There  is  another  feature  in  this 
human  show  well  worth  noticing 
and  suggestive  of  one  or  two  re- 
flections.  We  don't  allade  to  the 
groups  of  well-dressed  young  gentle- 
men with  showy  buttonhole  bou- 
quets, and  with  a  confirmed  habit 
of  lounging  across  the  rails,  and  in 
a  by  no  means  sotto-voce  tone  pass- 
ing their  remarks  and  criticisms  on 
the  equestrians  and  equestriennes 
who  catch  their  eye;  nor  to  the 
flirtations,  incipient  or  continued 
'  from  our  last,'  which  abound;  nor 
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to  the  attempts,  whether  successfol 
or  failures,  made  by  enamoured 
swains  on  horseback,  in  diyers  wily 
manners,  to  wheel  round  their 
steeds,  so  as  to  face,  with  a  subtle 
air  of  fortuitousness,  the  quadruped 
whose  happy  luck  it  is  to  bear  the 
elegant  burden  of  their  charmer;  nor 
to  the  curious  and  significant  glances 
w£ich  the  proudest  and  most  high- 
bom  of  our  demoiselles  will  direct 
to  her  whom  they  loam  to  be  the 
Lais  or  Phryne  of  the  hour.  For 
the  moment  we  are  specially  struck 
with  the  conspicuous  piu*t  which 
children  take  in  the  exhibition.  Was 
there  ever  a  time  at  which  in&nts 
of  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age  were 
so  surprisingly  knowing  as  they  are 
now — ever  a  time  at  wfich  the  blue- 
eyed  little  lass  who  has  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  nursery,  and  who 
has  years  to  wait  ere  she  is  free 
from  the  discipline  of  the  goyemess, 
was  so  precociously  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  great  world? 
As  we  stroll  onwards  we  meet  urchin 
after  urchin  led  by  the  hand  of 
jurenile  mammas,  with  ostentatious 
sohcitude  and  affection.  The  child 
of  the  period  is  something  like  the 
doll  of  the  period— a  gorgeously- 
overdressod  little  creature.  What 
does  it  mean?  Does  this  exceptional 
and  scrapulous  attention  to  the  in- 
llBint  toilet  argue  a  corresponding 
amount  of  interest  in  its  welfare,  or 
is  it  done^  as  Mr.  Uppinall  rudely 
suggests, '  simply  for  dOTect  ?'  A  cer- 
tain order  of  young  ladies  are  very 
fond,  in  the  present  day,  of  taking 
as  their  perpetual  companions  in- 
finitesimally  tiny  dogs.  Is  the 
•companionship  of  small  children, 
conspicuously  paraded,  simply  the 
expresaion  of  a  taste  which  is  gene- 
rically  identical?  For  ourselves, 
we  must  confess  that  we  fail  to  re- 
cognise ia  the  social  phenomenon 
of  the  times — and  a  phenomenon  it 
undoubtedly  ib — anything  parti- 
cularly agreeable.  Do  the  mammae 
who  pay  such  attention  to  their 
{progeny,  and  display  them  to  the 
external  world  in  such  gaudy  attire, 
carry  the  same  scrupulous  care  into 
the  province  of  domestic  life?  These 
little  ones  who  are  attired  like  dolls 
— is  the  treatment  accorded  them 
very  different  from  tiiat  given  to 


those  delicate  puppets  of  wood  or 
wax  which  seem  to  animate  the 
windows  of  the  Burlington  Arcade? 
Tableau  number  three :  Scene,  let 
us  say  the  club-window;  but  as  for 
which  particular  window,  and  which 
particular  club,  these  are  points  on 
which  we  must  preserve  a  discreet 
and  inviolable  suonce.  The  club- 
men of  London  are  a  sensitive  race  of 
beings,  and  they  love  to  cherish  the 
idea  that  the  joint^tock  palaces 
which  are  their  habitations  are  perfect 
shrines  of  secrecy.  In  an  ordinary 
way  the  average  Briton  will  boar 
caricaturing  to  any  ext^t  In  fact, 
he  rather  likes  it  than  otherwise. 
Ton  may  depict  his  harmless  little 
eccentricities  as  accurately  and  as 
grotesquely  as  you  wish,  provided 
you  limit  the  scene  of  their  display 
to  the  house  which  is  said  to  be  his 
castle.  You  may  describe  his  wife 
as  an  over-dressed  Tulgarian,  and 
his  olive-branches  as  ubiquitous 
nuisances,  and  he  will  not,  in  a 
usual  way,  thmk  you  have  taken 
any  very  unjustifiable  liberty.  But 
once  depict  him  in  print,  or  speak 
of  him  in  conversation,  as  he  seems 
and  is  at  his  club,  and  he  will  open 
upon  you  a  perfect  avalanche  of 
vituperation.  You  are  a  spy,  a 
gazer  through  keyholes,  an  eaves- 
dropper, an  unprincipled  purveyor 
of  tittle-tattle,  and  what  else  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Passionless  and  even 
'  lethargic  on  most  subjects,  this  is  a 
point  on  which  he  waxes  eloquent. 
Satirize  his  home-life  as  you  please, 
desecrate  the  gods  of  his  hearth  if 
you  will,  but  spare  his  club.  This 
is  his  retreat— absolutely  sacrosanct 
in  his  opinion:  this  is  his  social 
superstition,  from  whose  chains  no 
amount  of  argument  will  avail  to 
liberate  him.  Laugh  at  his  domestic 
existence  by  all  means ;  his  Penates 
will  forgive  your  sneers ;  but  there 
must  be  no  trifling  with  his  club. 
As  for  what  goes  on  inside  its  walls, 
these  are  mysteries  which  he  con- 
siders it  sheer  outrage  and  blas- 
Ehemy  to  divulga  Horace,  who 
as  anticipated  most  phases  and 
sentiments  of  nineteenth-century 
life,  has  embodied,  in  language  su« 
perlatively  exauisite  and  concise, 
this  vague  and  curious  feeling  on 
the  part  of  club  men : — 
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'  Eit  el  fklell  tuU  rilratlo 
31  ero^ii :  veUbo  qui  Cereris  Si  cram 
Vulgaiit  arcane  sub  isdem 
Sit  iraUbiu  fragllemve  mecnm 
Solrai  pbaseloQ.' 

Warned  by  this  motrical  admoni- 
tion, we  are  not  going  to  initiate 
our  readers  into  the  rites  which  are 
celebrated  in  the  smoking-rooms  of 
St  James's,  or  to  attempt  to  repro- 
dace  the  startlingly-brilliant  utter- 
ances, pregnant,  of  course,  with  pro- 
found secrets  of  incalcoiable  moment, 
which  the  typical  dnb-man  wishes 
the  outside  world  to  believe  form 
the  current  sort  of  gossip  inside  the 
mansions  of  Pall  Mall.  We  simply 
take  our  stand  at  a  certain  club- 
window  now,  because  it  offers  a  fa- 
Yourable  yantage-ground  for  watch- 
ing the  flood-tide  of  existence  as  it 
flows  up  and  down  the  thorough&re 
in  front  of  us.  St  James's  Street  is 
a  pleasant  place  enough  for  a 
lounge  between  the  hours  of  four  and 
flye  of  an  afternoon  in  the  season. 
As  you  discnss  the  benighted  way- 
farers who  pass  beneath  your  eyes, 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  find 
more  things  and  more  objects  than 
one  to  remind  you  that  you  are  not 
so  young  as  you  once  were. 

'It's  a  curious  thing,' remarks  a 
contemplative  philosopher,  after  an 
absence  of  two  or  three  years  from 
the  metropolis,  situated  in  sudi  a 
locality  as  we  describe, '  but  instaid 
of  knowing  every  one  now,  I  find 
that  I  did  know  every  one's  father.' 

'  Gad,'  is  the  reply  of  a  social  sage 
of  more  senior  standing  still,  *  wait 
a  little  longer,  my  boy,  and  you  will 
find,  like  me,  that  you  know  every 
one's  grandfiither.' 

This  life  at  the  club-window  re- 
presents to  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  metropolitan  humanity  the 
only  solution  at  which  they  have  as 
yet  arrived  of  the  problem  of  exist- 
ence. Garriage  after  carriage  sweeps 
by ;  they  will  tell  you  who  each  in- 
dividual occupant  is,  and  what  are 
her  or  his  antecedents.  A  vene- 
rable gentleman  hobbles  across  the 
street,  and  his  whole  career  is  re- 
viewed in  a  series  of  amusing  anec- 
dotes. A  youthful  Phaethon  dashes 
by  in  a  well-horsed  eqnipage,  and 
you  have  the  story  of  an  exciting 
elopement,  the  hero  an  impecnnious 
but  attractive  scapegrace,  the  bride 


almost  a  millionaire  in  her 
right  A  pedestrian,  apparently  a 
gentleman,  whose  age  does  not  ex- 
ceed forty  summers,  saunters  alon^ 
easily,  and  your  companion,  himself 
a  personage  scarcely  in  the  heyday 
of  boyhood,  says — 

'I  wonder  whether  Juventos 
Mundi  will  ever  grow  old.  I  can 
remember  him  twenty  years  back, 
and  then  he  was  scarcely  youthful ; 
but  there  he  is  as  fresh  as  ever, 
considerably  younger  in  appearance 
than  either  you  or  I  are.' 

'Ah!  there  are  the  Carmarthen 
girls,  and  my  lady  languid-looking 
as  ever,  but  vgilant  in  reality  with 
a  vengeance.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  chat  with  them.  I  rather  think  I 
shall  go  into  the  Park.'  And  our 
friend  strolls  off,  and  perhaps  we 
may  as  well  follow  hinL 

We  move  closely  but  slowly,  bnt 
there  is  more  than  enough  food  for 
meditation  amply  to  compensate  us 
for  our  peripatetic  delay.  An  old 
gentleman  in  a  vehicle  of  antique 
ai>pearance,  partly  consistiug  of 
wickerwork,  drives  past,  his  hat 
somewhat  on  one  side,  and  an  ex- 
tremely substantial  and  lengthy 
cigar  issuing  from  his  mouth.  Cntda 
deo  viridisqtie  senedus.  He  is  the 
Earl  of  Longoour»e,  and  has  not 
been  known  to  miss  an  aftemoan 
in  the  Park  during  the  season  so 
far  back  as  living  memory  can  reach^ 
Next  in  the  line,  driving  a  species  of 
carriage  known  as  a  Victoria,  horsed 
with  a  beautiful  pair  of  Iceland 
ponies,  comes  a  fair  creatm»  whose 
robes,  with  their  exquisite  fit,  are  a 
living  testimony  to  the  unrivalled 
skill  of  Mrs.  Warton.  Who  is  she? 
0  the  pity  of  it/  Daughters  scru- 
tinise her  cnriously,  mammas  turn 
their  heads  the  other  way  and  com- 
plain that  it  is  cold.  There,  driving 
in  the  almost  exploded  cabriolet,  is 
Mr.  Bigger,  erect,  complacent,  and 
radiant  as  ever.  Who  is  Mr.  Bigger? 
A  gentleman  who  has  made  his  for^ 
tune  by  the  manufacture  of  india- 
rubber  bands,  and  is  now  very 
successfully  working  his  way  into 
society,  for  Mr.  Bigger  is  unmarried, 
has  been  taken  up  cyy  a  few  political 
magnates,  and  the  manufigustare  of 
india-rubber  bands  is  not  a  sort  of 
business  to  be  sneezed  at.    That 
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4ady  theie,  who  10  bowed  to  right 
4knd  left^  and  who  gracefully  returns 
-the  oomplimentf  do  you  recognise 
her?  No?  Why,  ahe  gives  the 
best  dinner-parties  in  London,  and 
has  the  most  model  mansion  which 
Park  Lane  can  boast  The  Duke 
of  Gatherum,  it  is  said,  made  her 
the  ofifer  of  his  heart  and  hand  last 
season;  but  just  as  Gsesar  refused 
the  diadem  of  imperial  Rome,  so 
did  Mrs.  Delaney  decline  the  ducal 
honour.  A  gentleman  on  foot 
brushes  past  us,  conspicuous  for 
his  careless  dress  and  shaggy  hair. 
'  Only  a  man  with  twenty  thousand 
a  year/  whispers  some  one  to  you, 
'  can  afford  to  go  about  like  that' 
Your  same  informant  will  ]>robably 
tell  you  that  the  nobleman  in  ques- 
tion sat  for  the  portrait  of  Lord  St 
Aldegonde  in  the  ez-Premier's  novel 
of  'Lothair.'  It  is  said  that  the 
heart  of  this  listless  negligS  peer  is 
fairly  captivated  by  the  piquant 
Mrs.  Delaney.  The  Countess  of 
Blank,  with  her  auburn-haired 
daughters,  a  well-known  money- 
lender with  particularly  Hebraic 
nasal  development,  who  drives  a 
two-hundred  guinea  cob,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Jones,  the  wife  of  the  great  colonial 
broker,  with  her  beautiful  daughter ; 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Glaremont,  who  was 
once  a  nursery-maid,  then  a  gover- 
ness, and  who  is  now  as  much 
coveted  as  any  woman  in  London — 
such  is  the  worth  of  a  fieice  pretty 
but  not  beautiful,  and  a  cool,  far- 
sighted  mind— the  wife  of  a  colonial 
bishop,  who  is  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  a  successful 
Actor,  the  greatest  portrait-painter 
of  the  age— if  you  look  you  will 
detect  all  these  celebrities  in  the 
motley  crowd  before  you.  Tou 
miss  some  of  the  weU-lmown  iaces 
of  a  twelvemonth  since.  Somehow 
or  other  they  have  vanished,  where 
nobody  knows,  nor  does  any  one 
•care  whence  the  new  ones  who  take 
their  places  have  sprung. 

Fashion  is  a  fickle  goddess.  There 
«till  exists,  we  believe,  and  is  doubt- 
less accepted  by  some  as  inspired 
with  the  soul  of  infallible  veracity, 
A  song  defective  in  rhyme  and  men- 
dacious in  sentiment,  which  asserts 
that  the  Zoological  Gurdens  on 
Sunday  afternoon  are  the  'correct 


thing.'  Troja  fuit,  and  the  glories 
of  'the  Zoo'  are  things  of  last 
year.  In  1870  they  have  changed 
all  this.  The  Botanical  is  toler- 
able; but  desultory  strolls  and 
casual  calls  on  friends  seem  to  suit 
in  a  special  manner  the  capricious 
mood  of  society  at  the  commence- 
mejt  of  the  season  of  1870,  and 
so  to  have  superseded  '  the 
Zoo.'  From  the  Botanical  to  the 
Horticultural  Gardens  the  transi- 
tion is  natural  enough;  in  the  same 
way  we  may  easily  {mss  from  the 
locality  in  which  flowers  grow  to 
that  in  which  they  are  sold.  It  is 
a  study  to  notice  the  youth  of  the 
period  engaged  in  the  serious  work 
of  selecting  bouquets  for  their  re- 
spective buttonholes,  and  an  im- 
posing sight  to  witness  the  scrupu- 
lous care  with  which  ensigns  in  Une 
regiments  choose  and  purobase  floral 
decorations  whose  cost  somewhat 
exceeds  half  their  day's  pay.  How- 
ever, that  young  gentleman  yonder 
who  has  just  entered  the  premises 
has  by  no  means  come  for  selfish 
purposes  alone.  He  fixes  upon  a 
bouquet  of  overwhelming  propor- 
tions, composed  of  choice  hothouse 
plants,  and  then,  the  transaction 
concluded,  gives  the  vendor  an  ad- 
dress whither  to  send  it— Miss  Fitz- 
Gampian  of  the  Theseum  Theatre. 
Our  friend  entertains  an  idolatrous 
passion  for  this  charmmg  actress. 
It  is  the  great  satisfaction  of  his 
life  to  despatch  to  her  such  gifts  as 
these.  But  Miss  Fitz-Gampian  is 
the  recipient  of  a  good  many  more 
donations  of  a  precisely  similar  de- 
scription. It  will  be  duly  delivered 
to  her  at  the  stage-door;  she  will 
smile  at  the  tribute  of  adoration 
from  her  fond  swain,  and  in  all 
probability  display  her  appreciation 
of  its  worth  and  her  generosity  of 
nature  by  presenting  it  in  turn  to  a 
sister  artiste,  who  is  less  favoured 
in  these  matters,  with  an  air  of  self- 
satisfied  pride  and  very  complacent 
liberality.  Studies  at  the  florists 
are  not  the  least  suggestive  to  the 
observant  and  meditative  mind  of 
those  which  the  season  affords. 
Sketches  at  the  Academy,  with  the 
episode  of  one  of  Sergeant  Parsons' 
famous  Richmond  dinners,  we  must 
leave  for  another  occasion. 
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THE  atate  of  the  cotmtrj  became 
such  that  the  people  lost  ail 
patience.  It  was  evident  that  a 
crifiia  had  arrived,  and  that  a  great 
change  was  impending.  There  were 
two  principal  flonroes  of  difficulty 
and  discontent,  of  which  the  first 
was  Ireland. 

The  condition  of   that  unhappy 
land  grew  worse  and  worse  with 
every  attempt  to  amend  it    The 
abolition  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment failed  to  satisfy  one  party  and 
made  avowed  enemies  of  the  other. 
The  settlement  of  the  Laud  Ques- 
tion produced  a  similar  effect    Tbe 
hmdlords  took   up  arms  and  the 
tenants  took  down  theirs — having 
been  always  well  provided  in  this 
particular — and  prepared  for  serious 
fighting.    But  this  arrangement  did 
not  please  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the   people.    One   of  these,  at  a 
monster  open-air  meeting  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  Tipperary,  can- 
didly said  that  potting  from  behind 
hedges  was  all  very  well,  but  he 
objected  to  the  field  upon  principle. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  when  people 
fought  upon  equal  terms  the  result 
to  1^  anticipated  was  that  suggested 
by  the  hktorical  precedent  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats.    To  wage  open  war- 
hiG  against  one  another  was  todivert 
hostility  from  its  legitimate  chan- 
nel ;  it  would  be  far  more  sensible 
to  unite  theur  forces  against  the 
common  enemy,  who  had  left  them 
no  legitimate  cause  for  agitation, 
and  80  deprived  tbe  Green  Isle  of 
its  most  cherished  birthright.    For 
what  to  them,  he  asked,  were  their 
altars,  their  liberties,  their  hearths 
and  homes,  compared  with  the  privi- 
lege of  getting  up  a  row  about 
them  ? 

The  sentiment  was  echoed 
throughout  the  peopled  miles  occu- 
pied by  the  meeting.  It  found  a 
response  in  every  Irish  heart;  and 
eyery  Irish  yoice  lent  its  echo  of 
approbation.  The  solution  of  the 
difficulty  had  at  last  been  found.  A 


resolution  embodying  the  opiniona 
of  the  speaker  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  the  speaker  himself 
was  carried  unanimously — upon  tiie 
shoulders  of  the  assembly — in  a 
proud  march  of  triumph. 

The  news  was    spread  through 
Ireland  with  a  celerity  compared 
with  which  wildfire  is  a  eluggnb 
process  of  combustion.    The  idea 
was  everywhere  declared  to  be  the 
Deus  ex  maehind  of  the  difficulty. 
So  generally  was  it  appreciated  that 
the  opponents  upon   the   ehureh 
question  at  once  adopted  it    The 
very   colours   of  the    oombatanla 
were  united  in  the  common  cause. 
Orange  and  blue  were  worn  in  com- 
bination upon  hats  and  hearts ;  and 
the  '  wearing  of  the  green '  became 
general  as  a  symbol  of  common 
nationality.    Even  party  music  was 
made  to  '  mingle  in  peace '  like  tiie 
waters  at  Avoca;  imd  a  patriotic 
composer   produced    a   joint  air, 
pleasingly  compounded  of  '  Boyne 
Water'  and   'Croppies  lie  down.' 
Among  the  outwwrd  signs  of  the 
times  nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  see  the  Catholic  Cardinal 
and    the    Protestant    Arehbishop 
walking  down  Saokville  Street  to- 
gether, or  partaking  in  common,  at 
a  shop  in  Grafton  Street,  of  the  <^ 
licious  Dublin  pastry ;  while  in  the 
agricultural  distriots^-that  is  to  say 
nearly  everywhere  in  Ireland — ^ihe 
landlords  and  tenants  partook  of 
mutual  whisky;  the  peasants  living 
in  the  hearts  of  the  pioprietom, 
and,  we  need  scarcely  mj,  paying 
no  rent 

The  next  proposition  was  to  send 
for  the  French ;  and  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  three  gmtlemen  with 
shillelahs,  and  cireular  notes  issued 
by  Messrs.  Einahan,  was  despatched 
to  Paris  to  invite  them.  But  the 
French  could  not  come,  having 
quite  enough  to  do  in  looking  after 
their  own  flairs ;  for  M.  de  Roehe- 
fort  was  by  this  time  the  head  of 
the  government,  and  was  abolishing 
everything    right    and    left     So 
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another  proposition  was  to  send 
for  the  Americans.  The  same  de- 
patation,  supplied  this  time  with  a 
precautionary  ooae  of  soda  water, 
was  accordingly  sent  to  New  York. 
The  Americans  could  come  of 
course  ;•  hat  before  deciding  to  do 
so  the  President  '  envoy ed'  a  re- 
porter of  'The  New  York  Herald' 
to  London.  The  reporter,  in  com- 
pliance with  previoas  instractionB, 
called  upon  the  Qneen  at  Windsor, 
and  'interviewed'  her  Majesty, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
natnre  of  that  illustrioas  lady's  in* 
tentions  in  the  matter.  The  Queen 
was  very  gracious;  hut  the  re^t 
of  the  conversation,  as  reported 
verbatim  in  the  'Herald'  next 
morning  (&voured  by  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph,  and  cabled  \»ck  by  their 
own  correspondents  in  time  for  the 
London  papers  on  the  morning 
following),  was  that  no  definite 
answer  could  be  returned  until  the 
Queen  had  consulted  her  ministers 
and  her  ministers  had  consulted 
Parliament.  So  the  reporter— -after 
improving  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  this  country  by  suggesting  some 
useful  reforms  in  the  manufacture 
of  cocktails — betook  himself  back  to 
New  York,  where  he  happily  arrived 
just  in  time  for  a  sensation  fiie,  a 
free  fight,  and  an  elopement  at 
Saratoga  Sfirings. 

The  subject  was  of  course  de- 
bated in  the  English  Parliament. 
Bat  though  everybody  talked,  no- 
body couM  bring  fwwaxd  a  practi- 
cal proposition  with  regard  to  it 
The  ministry  resigQed  to  avoid  the 
responsibility;  but  the  Opposition 
was  too  clever  to  accept  it,  so  minis- 
ters had  to  remain.  There  was 
another  grievance,  too,  pressing 
itself  upon  public  attention  at  the 
time,  which  many  thought  more 
difficult  to  bear  than  even  Ireland. 
This  was  the  English  climate.  It 
had  been  getting  worse  and  worse 
for  years,  and  a£  last  became  un- 
bearable. The  sun  had  been 
scarcely  seen  for  months;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  light  up  the 
streets,  the  shops,  and  even  the 
private  tiouses,  at  two  o'clock  every 
day.  The  weather  was  always  bad, 
and  whenever  it  changed — which 
was  abcmt  three  times  a  week— the 


change  always  seemed  to  be  for  the 
worse.  On  if  onday  there  would  be 
a  fall  of  snow  three  feet  deep  on  the 
ground »  accompanied  by  a  north- 
east wind;  there  was  ice  every- 
where, even  the  river  being  frozen. 
By  about  Wednesday  there  was  a 
rapid  thaw,  so  that  the  damp 
penetrated  even  to  people's  bones. 
On  Friday  or  Saturday  tropical 
heat  would  set  in«  with,  however, 
very  little  sun,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  to  rush  into  the  lightest  of 
light  clothing.  Even  these  excessive 
changes  came  in  no  regular  succes- 
sion— the  temperatnre  always  took 
tbe^very  turn  least  expected.  There 
was  immense  suffering,  as  may  be 
supposed,  particularly  among  the 
poor.  In  the  legislative  chambers 
the  effects  were  worse  than  else- 
where, owing  to  the  artificial  means 
used  for  their  mitigation.  The 
atmosphere  varied  between  that  of 
a  nor -wester  and  a  sirocco;  and 
members  were  at  one  time  in  the 
evening  sitting  in  great-coats  and 
flannels— at  another  time  denuding 
themselves  to  their  shirt-sleeves. 
Order  was  almost  completely  set 
aside:  when  Mr.  Speaker  rose  to 
enforce  it  he  was  usually  blown 
bock  into  his  chair.  The  leaders  of 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition 
had  frequently  to  employ  speaking- 
trumpets  in  order  to  make  their 
opinions  known  in  the  body  of  the 
House.  For  the  hot  intervals 
punkahs  were  provided,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Colonel  Sykes,  who 
always  took  such  opportunities  for 
tlie  ventilation  of  Indian  grievances. 
Petitions  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  presented  against  the 
heat,  the  cold,  or  the  mngginess,  as 
the  case  might  be;  it  being  consi- 
dered that  Government  ought  to  do 
something  in  the  matter  by  sden- 
tifio  means,  and  debates  were  end- 
less with  regard  to  it.  Between 
Ireland  and  the  weather,  in  fact,  the 
Le^lature  had  no  peace.  How 
were  the  two  troubles  to  be 
averted?  The  question  was  con- 
stuitly  asked,  but  never  answered. 
At  last  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne— who 
had,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
delay,  been  elected  by  a  facetious 
constituency  —  made  one  of  his 
jocular  speeches  upon  the  double 
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difficiilty,  and  said  that  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  Ireland  and  the  climate 
together,  they  had  better  all  emi- 
grate. The  House  laughed;  but 
Mr.  Bright,  who  saw  in  his  mind's 
eye  another  great  '  Eoglish  speak- 
ing' Republic,  rose  in  his  most 
massive  manner,  and  declared  that 
the  idea  was  sound  and  practical, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  see  it  en- 
tertained by  hon.  members.  Mr. 
Bright's  speech  made  a  marked 
impression,  and  hon.  members 
began  to  think  the  notion  not  so 
absurd  after  all.  A  long  debate 
ensued,  in  which  the  practicabili- 
ties were  discussed.  Mr.  Osborne 
— who  had  not  meant  anything  at 
all— explained  that  by  'us  all '  he 
had  meant  the  nation  generally; 
and  he  said  that  he  really  did  not 
see  why  the  thing  should  not  be 
done;  adding,  that  of  course  the 
Queen  and  Constitution,  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  our  institutions  gene- 
rally, should  go  also— '  otherwise,' 
he  remarked,  in  his  humorous  way, 
'we  shall  have  nothing  to  change 
when  we  get  to  the  new  country.' 

The  debiEito  lasted  until  far  in  the 
morning,  objections  being  made  and 
met  in  a  most  industrious  manner. 
The  proposition  received  the  sup- 
port equally  of  the  Ministry  and 
the  Opposition.  Mr.  Gladstone  saw 
no  less  than  five  courses  before  him, 
any  of  which  would  take  him  to 
Australia—the  great  land  fixed 
upon  by  common  consent  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  quite  contented  with 
either  of  the  five,  so  that  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Lowe  was  at  first  a  little  staggered, 
and  did  not  half  like  the  idea  of 
going  back  again,  but  remember- 
ing the  enormous  resources  of  the 
country  for  purposes  of  taxation,  he 
grew  delighted  at  the  idea.  Mr. 
Newdegato,  satisfied  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  to  be  included,  said 
that  he  saw  the  finger  of  Providence 
in  the  notion.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  foljow  the  remarks  of 
the  different  speakers.  The  debate 
took  a  really  practical  turn  in  con- 
sequence of  a  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Bruce — that  he  hoped  the  London 
cabs  would  not  be  left  behind. 
This  led  to  a  discussion  as  to  the 
transportation  of  solid  objects,  as  a 


great  number  of  ships  would  natu- 
rally be  wanted  for  the  pNopulaiton. 
It  was   the   general  opinion    tbat 
only  a  selection  of  these  should  be 
teken.  The  Great  Seal,  the  journals 
of  both  Houses,  and   a  copy  of 
Hansard  would,  it  was  explained, 
go  with  the  crown  and  royal    in- 
signia aa  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  pleaded  that 
the  National  Gallery  should  not  be 
left  behind — ^he  meant  of  course  the 
contonte,as  nobody  would  be  likely 
to  want  the  building.    Mr.  Ayrton 
thought  that  they  would  not  want 
to  take  any  buildings  whatever; 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  see 
how  they  were  to  do  it  if  they  tried. 
But  an  hon.  member  in  the  engi- 
neering  interest  declared  that  the 
Marble  Arch  having  been  moved 
from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Cum- 
berland Gate,  anything  of  the  kind 
could  be  done — ^it  was  only  a  matter 
of  time  and  money.    It  appeared  to 
be  the  general  opinion  that  the  best 
buildings  should  be  taken  and  the 
remainder  left  behind.    '  We  won't 
teke  the  Nelson  Column,'  said  Mr. 
Osborne, '  and  I  vote  that  we  forget 
all  the  statues  by  accident.'    The 
House  roared  with  laughter  at  this 
ready  wit,  and  ultimately  referred 
the  whole  question  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Select  Committee  made  a 
report  to  the  House  in  due  time, 
and  greatly  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 
The  announcement  was  received 
with  acclamation  by  the  nation; 
and  Parliament  then  proceeded  to 
the  necessary  debating.  The  Na- 
tional Emigration  (England  and 
Scotland)  Bill  passed  both  Houses 
with  very  little  debating,  and  the 
Boyal  Assent  being  given,  the  most 
active  measures  were  teken  to  put 
it  in  force.  At  every  port  in  the 
country  ship-building  was  begun 
with  such  vigour  as  had  never  been 
seen  before,  and  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment obtained  by  the  means — 
for  everybody  who  possibly  could 
turned  tilieir  hands  to  the  work— 
made  the  people  so  prosperous  that 
there  was  not  a  pauper  to  be  found 
by  the  time  the  last  ship  was 
finished.  Some  branches  of  com- 
merce were  of  course  deranged  for 
a  time ;  and  there  was  considerable 
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confusion  about  Bank  rates,  the 
currency,  and  bo  forth.  But  these 
matters  soon  arranged  themselves, 
as  they  always  do.  As  Mr.  Bright 
remarked,  the  country  is  only  one 
large  shop,  and  if  you  can  moye  a 
small  business  you  can  move  a  large 
one.  The  movement  was  certainly 
managed  very  well ;  and  every  week 
saw  a  large  fleet  sail  from  one  or 
other  of  the  ports,  containing  half  a 
million  or  so  of  the  population. 
The  number  of  the  latter,  however, 
"was  considerably  increased  by  emi- 
gration from  Ireland;  for  full  p^ 
mission  was  given  to  non-agitators  in 
that  country  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
their  Eoglish  and  Scotch  brethren. 
As  might  be  expected,  there  was 
some  disagreement  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  buildings  for  removal. 
Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
were  generally  agreed  to ;  and  they 
were  taken  to  pieces  stone  by  stone, 
and  had  a  little  fleet  to  themselves. 
Nor  was  much  difficulty  made 
about  the  national  collections— pic- 
tures, books,  <&c.  —  though  Mr. 
Ayrton  thought  the  opportunity  a 
good  one  for  getting  rid  of  them. 
Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  and  others,  however,  were 
too  strong  for  him.  Only  one  or 
two  of  the  statues  were  taken,  and 
among  these  the  one  in  Leicester 
Square  was  not  included.  There 
was  a  great  battle  about  the  Bromp- 
ton  Boilers,  which  Mr.  Cole  was  of 
opinion  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
But  public  opinion,  backed  up  by 
the  comic  papers,  was  too  much  for 
that  enthusiastic  gentleman,  and, 
divested  of  their  contents,  it  was 
peremptorily  resolved  that  they 
should  remain  where  they  were.  It 
was  curious  to  notice,  by-the-way, 
the  manner  in  which  the  jpress 
made  capital  out  of  the  national 
movement.  There  were  but  few 
books  written  or  published,  but  the 
periodicals  were  in  full  force.  The 
comic  journals  caricatured  and  gene- 
rally ridiculed  the  proceedings  to 
the  last.  The  serious  pictorial 
papers  published  cuts  of  everything 
that  was  to  be  seen  no  more  and 
was  at  all  worth  remembering. 
The  weekly  reviews  were  as  sen- 
tentious and  biting  as  ever;  and 
the  dailies  had  sensation  leaders 


and  sensible  suggestions  by  turns 
upon  every  fresh  operation.  The 
monthlies  and  quarterlies  also  per- 
formed their  share  of  the  general 
enlightenment,  and  always  found 
something  fresh  to  describe  or 
dilate  upon.  Of  course  the  proprie- 
tors of  these  periodicals  were 
getting  their  houses  in  order  for 
removal  all  this  time;  for  they  had 
not  the  smallest  intention  of  stop- 
ping, merely  because  the  nation 
underwent  a  change  of  residence. 

Some  of  the  more  satirical  or 
malicious  organs  of  the  press  de- 
lighted at  thiB  period  in  suggesting 
the  omission  of  classes  or  indivi- 
duals obnoziouB  to  them,  from  the 
impending  arrangements.  *  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  rid  of  the  peers/ 
said  one;  'Leave  the  bishops  be- 
hind,' said  another.  In  sinular 
spirit  they  made  hits— or  misses — 
at  unpopular  legislatorf^  actors, 
authors,  or  other  public  men ;  but 
on  the  whole  the  press  conducted 
itself  very  well. 

-  One  of  the  hottest  debates  in  the 
Cknnmons  was  upon  the  subject  of 
the  building  in  which  the  members 
were  assembled.  It  had  been  for- 
gotten somehow  until  nearly  every 
question  of  the  kind  had  been  set- 
tled. There  was  a  strong  party — 
led,  as  usual,  by  Mr.  Ayrton— for 
leaving  it  where  it  was  and  letting 
it  be  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  im- 
available  property ;  but  Mr.  Beres- 
ford Hope  and  the  majority  of  tiie 
two  Houses  ruled  otherwise;  so  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Westminster 
Palace  should  be  among  the 
honoured  edifices,  with  the  proviso 
—advocated  particularly  by  Lord 
Elcho— that  upon  being  rebuilt  tbe 
House  of  Conunons  should  be  made 
to  hold  its  members. 

Up  to  tbe  last  day,  almost,  ques- 
tions of  detail,  which  had  been 
overlooked,  forced  themselves  upon 
public  attention.  The  workhouses 
were  empty,  owing  to  the  immense 
demand  for  labotyr,  but  the  prisons 
were  full,  and  it  was  suggested  to 
ministers  that  something  must  be 
done  with  their  contents.  '  Keep 
them  where  they  are,'  said  Mr. 
Osborne  in  his  usual  vigorous  style, 
'and  make  the  country  a  penal  set- 
tlement'   This  was  hailed  by  many 
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as  a  good  idea^  and  would  peziiapa 
have  been  serkmBl j  entertained  bat 
for  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  demoliahed  it 
in  an  effectnal  manner.  Bepeating 
hia  memorable  diotam  that  ikigland 
ia  an  Asiatie  rather  than  a  European 
power^  he  showed  that  next  to  get- 
ting rid  of  Ireland  and  the  climate^ 
the  great  advantage  which  the  in- 
tended movement  woald  give  to  the 
ooontry  would  be  its  isolation  from 
tiie  politics  of  the  Omtinent  Once 
in  Australia,  we  shoald  interfsre 
with  nobody,  and  nobody  would  in- 
terfere with  ns.  We  might  disband 
the  greater  part  of  our  foroea.  If  we 
kept  England  as  a  penal  settlement 
we  most  station  troops  to  defend  it, 
and  might  find  ourselves  at  war 
with  one  country  or  another  almost 
at  any  moment.  There  was  no 
answering  this,  so  the  idea  was 
abandoned.  Ultimately  it  was  de- 
termined to  take  the  prisoners 
with  the  rest  of  the  population,  re- 
taining only  a  £bw  of  the  moat 
serious  offenders  in  confinement, 
and  setting  the  rest  at  liberty 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 
The  Fenian  prisoners,  including  the 
ex-member  for  Tipperary,  it  was 
wisely  agreed,  might  receive  a  free 
pardon  and  be  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  their  affectionate  friends 
in  Ireland. 

This  was  among  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  great  Exodus  of  the 
British  nation  which  caused  such 
astonishment  in  Europe.  The  great 
body  of  the  population  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  tnmsported  1^  degrees, 
and  remained  under  the  colonial 
government  until  the  arrival  of 
the  imperial  authority.  The  army 
— by  this  time  reduced  to  a  com- 
paratively small  force — were  easily 
dealt  with,  as  troops  are  always  able 
to  move  <m  shoart  notice.  And  at 
last  came  the  day  when  her  Mijesty, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Boyal  Fami^, 
the  Ciown  and  Boyal  Insignia  (in- 
cluding such  material  'propertMs' 
as  the  throne  and  the  stone  chair), 
the  Great  Seal,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, the  Votes  and  Orders  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  copy  of  Hansard, 
and  all  the  other  materials  of  the 
Constitution,  went  on  board  ships- 
of-war  anchored  off  Dover.  Four 
ships  sufficed  to  carry  both  the 


personnel  and  the  material;  and 
placed  conspicuously  in  the  prow 
of  each  was  one  of  Landseer's 
lions  from  TrafiJgar  Square— 
which  even  Mr.  Ayrton  did  not 
ask  to  be  included  in  the  coo- 
denmation  of  the  column.  It  was 
a  great  day  for  England— for  the 
nation  at  least— when  the  litUe 
fleet,  witii  its  large  escort  of  troop- 
ships, was  ready  to  sail.  Every- 
thing was  ready,  when  a  sudden 
idea  struck  an  intelligent  peer — 
What  should  he  do  without  the 
landed  property  he  was  leaving  be-, 
hmd  lum?  His  tenants  had  paid 
up  to  date;  but,  what  about 
future  payments?  It  was  an 
awkward  question;  but  it  was, 
fortunately,  found  that  every  other 
intelligent  peer— or  unintelligent 
peer,  as  the  ease  may  be— and  all 
the  other  landowners,  had  omitted 
to  ti^e  this  question  intoconsiderar 
tion.  They  could  not  take  their 
land  with  them,  that  was  dear,  and 
it  would  be  worth  nothing  to  sell 
under  the  circumstances.  The 
Crown  lawyers  might  surely  have 
f(»eseen  this  dilemma,  and  they 
pgx)bably  did:  but  it  is  not  the 
business  of  Crown  or  any  other 
lawyers  to  give  opinions  before  they 
are  asked,  so  they  said  nothing  an 
the  subject.  '  We  were  fools  to 
pass  the  bill  so  easily  as  we  did!' 
was  the  exclamation  on  all  sidea. 
But  the  business  in  hand  was  how 
to  supply  the  omission. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
improvise  a  sitting  of  the  two  eham- 
bers  on  board  two  of  the  ships.  The 
saloon  of  each  was  smaller  even  than 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  tiien 
packed-up  Palace  of  Westminster, 
so  but  lew  members  eottld  take  part 
in  the  proceeding&  Howsrer,  the 
Loid  CmuuMlior  and  the  Speaker 
were  both  at  hand;  the  Loras  can 
legislate  with  as  sinall  a  nnmber  as 
they  pleaae,  and  the  CommcmB  ma- 
naged to  get  cotMBdeiahiY  mace 
thjm  a  quorum  in  their  dbamber. 
So  the  two  Houses  met  in  the  tvo 
ships,  tiie  Landseer  lions  at  the 
prows  with  appropriate  dignity, 
and  the  result  may  be  soon  told. 
A.short  bill  was  drawn  up  guaran- 
teeing to  all  laodownera  in  £o|^and 
equivalent  in  value  for  their 
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English  land  in  Anstialian  soil,  de- 
tails being  leserved  for  sabseqnent 
adjostment  The  Bill  (known  to 
subsequent  legislation  as  the  Landed 
Property  Compensation  Bill,  extend- 
ing to  the  thi«e  kingdoms,  a  great 
deal  of  Irish  property  being  con- 
oerned)  was  passed  by  the  Commons 
in  about  ten  minutes,  and  by  the 
Lords  in  about  fiye.  So  this  mo- 
mentous matter  was  settled  at  the 
last  moment,  to  the  common  satis- 
&otion  of  all  concerned.  They  were 
not  aware  at  the  time  that  the  agri- 
ooltural  interest  in  Australia,  living 
on  their  own  lands,  are  called 
*  squatters;'  but  the  intelligence  was 
broken  to  them  gently  during  the 
Toyage,  and  after  their  arrival  they 
found  themselves  ready  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  a  great  many  conditions  of 
life  hitherto  undreamed  of  in  their 
philosophy. 

This  was  the  last  hitch.  A  little 
incident  that  followed  tended  only 
to  enliven  the  scene-^and  the  scene, 
we  should  not  <Mnit  to  add,  was  a 
remarkable  <»e.  Shakspeare's  Cliff 
was  placarded  with  bHIs  announcing 
'  Thas  Island  to  be  sold  or  let,  in- 

quire  of  Messrs.  — -  and ,'  the 

auctioneers  left  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  with  other  bills  announc- 
ing, '  A  large  amount  of  property  to 
be  sold  by  auction,  at  the  price  of 

old  materials ;  inquire  of ,'  &o. 

And  in  token  of  the  latter  fact  a 
piece  of  carpet  was  hung  from  the 
eminence  whence  £ing  Lear  saw  so 
much,  and  gave  a  regular '  sold  up ' 
appearance  to  the  place.  It  was  a 
■ad  sight  for  those  accustomed  to 
think  lespectfolly  of  their  native 
land;  but  the  rain  and  the  mist 
gave  such  dismal  sensaticms  to  the 
observers  as  to  destroy  any  senti- 
ment remaining  in  the  seat  of  their 
■liBctkms.  The  little  incident  re- 
ferred to  occurred  just  before  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  It  was  the 
^>peanino6  of  a  man  in  an  evening 
SQit  of  black  with  long  light  hair, 
who  stood  gesticalating  on  the 
shore,  and  calling  aloud  that  he 
wanted  to  see  the  Queen.  It  was 
the  reporter  of  the  'New  York  He- 
rald,' arrived  once  more  on  a  mis- 
sion to  her  Majesty  to  press  for  an 
answer  on  the  subject  o!  Ireland. 

The  answer  was  soon  conveyed. 


through  the  medium  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  landed  for  the  purpose.  £ng- 
land  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
Ireland,  and  Amierica  was  at  liberty 
to  derive  any  benefit  she  pleased 
from  that  arrangement;  if  America 
could  do  anything  for  the  climate 
of  the  islands  generally  the  islands 
would  be  much  obliged.  This  Xras 
all  the  'interviewing'  that  the  re- 
porter got  from  tiie  Secretuy  of  State 
for  Foreign  Afiiedrs ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  made  the  most  of  it 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  had  weighed 
anchor  and  had  accomplished  the 
least  pleasant  part  of  any  voyage — 

the  leaving  of  the  land. 

***** 

'  The  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and 
bare' — to  use  the  language  of  an 
illustrious  and  much-maligned  poet 
— but  the  effects  sold  well,  and 
brought  considerable  capital  to  their 
owners  in  the  South.  The  Irish 
Bepublic  endured  for  exactly  six 
weeks.  It  lasted  so  long  as  the 
principle  that  '  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another*  was  observed ;  but  when 
there  came  the  inevitable  addition, 
'  and  a  great  deal  better,'  it  broke 
up.  Everybody,  in  short,  wanted 
to  be  Dictator,  and  nobody  would 
consent  to  be  dictated  to.  It  is  now 
under  a  joint  protectorate  formed 
by  America  and  France,  which 
means  a  military  occupation  and  a 
state  of  martial  law.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  the  people  like  their 
bondage  rather  than  otherwise ;  they 
have  got  rid  of  most  of  the  land- 
lords, a  great  proportion  of  the 
priests,  and  liobody  is  trying  to 
'  ameliorate  their  condition.' 

The  British  Empire  in  Australia 
is  prospering  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. Aloof  from  European  pcmtics, 
it  is  relieved  from  a  great  many 
diplomatic  dilemmas  and  military 
mistakes.  It  holds  its  possessionfl. 
East  and  West,  with  more  ease  and 
security  than  heretofore,  and  there- 
fore more  to  their  benefit.  The 
settling  down  in  the  new  country 
wasdifficult  at  first;  but  the  capital 
of  Victoria— the  appropriate  colony 
for  head-qnartera— was  wonderfully 
developed  when  the  Queen  arrived, 
and  ever  since  it  has  been  called 
London  has  flourished  more  than 
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ever.  The  public  baildings  that 
have  been  taken  over  are  being  re- 
orooted  with  great  success.  West- 
minster Abbey  is  looking  very  well, 
with  just  a  little  restoration,  and  SL 
Paul's,  not  being  so  old,  presents  a 
far  better  appearance  than  it  did, 
for  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  is 
not  choked  up  wiUi  houses.  Against 
the  clear  blue  sky,  and  in  the  open 
square,  you  would  not  know  it 
again.  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  just  up,  and  it  is  said  that  their 
stone  will  not  rot  in  the  lovely  cli- 
mate of  the  fifth  'quarter'  of  the 
globe.  Some  changes  have  come 
over  public  men.  Mr.  Gladstone 
hajB  renewed  his  youth,  and  goes 
about  gaily  in  the  lightest  of  cos- 
tumes. Mr.  Disraeli  has  renewed 
his  youth  also,  and  looks  very  well 
in  the  white  garments  to  which  his 
cosmopolitan  nature  inclined  from 
the  first,  though  the  fashion  in  Aus- 
tralia is  to  be  as  English  as  possible 
in  your  attire.  Mr.  Lowe  has  ex- 
hausted worlds  of  taxation,  and  is 
now  imagining  new.  His  colonial 
experience  gives  him  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  other  ministers,  or 
did  so  at  least  in  the  beginning. 


when  he  went  about  as  if  his  foot 
was  on  his  native  heath  and  his 
name  was  Macgregor.  The  land- 
owners, it  is  pleasant  to  know,  are 
satisfied ;  their  possessions  are  new, 
but  they  give  to  them  the  dignity 
of  old  heritage,  and  nobody  diiams 
of  calling  them  squatters.  They 
have  made  themselves  very  popular, 
too,  by  a  voluntary  concession  of 
tenant  right  which  has  just  been 
passed  into  law. 

The  constitution,  we  should  add, 
works  well  in  the  colony,  which  has 
become  a  kingdom.  The  English 
are  satisfied,  which  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  able  to  say,  and  tiie  Maories 
give  no  trouble,  even  in  New  2^- 
land.  I — let  me  drop  the  historian 
style  of  'we' — ^am  rejoiced  at  this 
sign  of  good  spirit  on  the  part  of  my 
new  countrymen.  I  shall  hear  even 
better  accounts,  I  dare  say,  when  I 
rejoin  them;  but  at  present  I  am 
sitting  upon  a  ruined  arch  of  London 
Bridge — ^in  the  old  London— musing 
upon  the  memories  of  the  past.  I 
am  writing  upon  the  spot  also,  which 
fact  will,  I  hope,  account  for  an 
occasional  relaxation  of  my  style 
from  its  accustomed  dignity. 

S.  L.  6. 


THE  BRITISH  BABY. 


WHAT  a  grand  old  institution  is 
that  of  the  British  baby,  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  an  insular 
institution,  but  is  supposed  to  have 
had  its  rise  originally  somewhere 
in  Mesopotamia.  Either  the  laugh- 
ing or  the  weeping  philosopher 
might  do  a  ^reat  deal  of  business 
with  the  British  baby.  The  old 
Thracian  philosophers  used  to  cry 
when  they  were  bom  and  to  laugh 
when  they  died;  but  we  Christian 
islanders  may  blend  our  smiles  and 
tears.  We  laugh  over  it,  we  joke 
about  it.  There  is  something  comic 
in  the  whole  affair ;  but  neverthe- 
less there  is  a  serious,  more  se- 
rious, most  serious  element  of  the 
case. 

It  is  a  blessed  fieust  that  the  young 
British  mother  can  only  have  one 
first  baby.  That  first  baby  is  her 
fetish.    The  quantity  of  things  pur- 


chased^ months  and  months  before- 
hand for  the  unconscious  Neogilus 
is  beyond  all  conscience.  The  little 
limbs  must  be  swathed  in  lawn,  and 
the  pillow  consist  of  eider  down. 
The  ruling  principle  of  the  expen- 
diture seems  to  be  that  everything 
should  be  as  expensive  as  possible, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be,  entirely  use- 
less. Comes  the  doctor,  sleek  and 
smiling,  watch  in  hand,  and  with 
the  head  of  his  '  perchloride  of  for- 
mile,'  vulffo  chloroform,  emerging 
from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat 
—thanks  to  Her  G-racious  Majesty, 
who  has  set  her  suffering  sex  the 
example  of  not  suffering  more  than 
they  are  obliged.  Comes  the  ma- 
tron, sister,  or  cousin,  who  assumes 
the  charge,  wear  the  keys,  secures 
the  plate-basket,  and  makes  her 
initiatory  experiments  in  house- 
keeping.    Paterfamilias  sometimes 
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tries  on  the  housekeeping,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  makes  an  utter  mess 
of  it.    Comes  Mrs.  Gamp,  with  the 
inevitable  umbrella  and  the  pre- 
vailing taste  for  strong  waters;  but 
I  protest  against  all  nurses  being 
included  in  the  Gamp  species,  for 
some  are  kind,  thoughtful,  Chrifr- 
tianly  souls  enough.      Then   the 
British   baby    lords    it   over    all, 
unconscious    of    its    soyereignty. 
The  British  fJEtther  and  husband  is 
"wholesomely  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
his  true  insignificance.    He  has  his 
base  uses,  in  the  low  way  of  paying 
bills,  and  the  British  baby  generally 
stands  a  man  in  a  twenty-pound 
note,  and  is  cheap  at  that.    He  is 
therefore  still  to  be  fed,  though  his 
nourishment  is  a  minor  point  to 
that  of  the  baby ;  but  he  may  eat  a 
chop  on  the  staircase  or  take  a  cut 
at  the  cold  mutton  on  the  sideboard. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
this  is  the  time   for  high  revels 
below  stairs,  and  exaggerated  house- 
hold bills  in  the  kitchen,  and  almost 
the   first   use   that    the   mistress 
makes   of  recovered    health    and 
strong  is   to   deal  out  monthly 
wammgs.    Ck>m6  the  sympathising 
lady- friends  and  the  good  old  souls 
who    slip    half-crowns   into     the 
nurse's  hands  to  see  the  red  mon- 
strosity, as  if  it  were  some  lusus 
naturoe  from  Cochin  China.    Comes 
the  inevitable  poke  in  the  sensitive 
ribs,  and  the  ferocious  grasp  of  the 
hand,  and  the  absurd  allusion  to 
your   chances   of  a  prize  at  the 
forthcoming  baby-show.    Comes  a 
prevailing  atmosphere  of  caudle, 
and  a  bit  of  basRetwork  done  up 
with  lace  and  spangles,  called   a 
hereeaunette,  and  long  voluminous 
robes  and  cloaks  of  a  deep  flaming 
colour.     Come   your   friends  and 
neighbours,  making  their  inquiries, 
and  dealing  out  Uteir  pasteboard, 
for  which  the  good  wife  will  deal 
out  hers  in  return,  with  thanks  for 
the  honour  of  kind  inquiries.    And 
reposing  in  state  in  the  midst,  as 
if  she  had  achieved  some  memo- 
rable action  without  parallel  within 
living  memory,  is  that  good  wife 
herself,  having  discharged  a  duty  to 
the  state,  or  rather,  dropping  levity, 
let  us  pay  with  Eeble's  beautiful 
muse,  that  Bh< 


*  To  the  Great  Father  lifts  her  pale  glad  eye, 
Like  a  reviving  flower  when  aturnis  are  hushed 
on  high.' 

That  wonderful  British  baby! 
But  as  I  said  before,  it  so  fortu- 
nately happens  fchat  every  baby 
cannot  be  the  first  baby.  But  it  is 
a  singular  matter  of  fact  that  the 
first  haby  has  always  got  such  fine 
eyes,  and  dimpled  cheek,  and  is  the 
very  image  of  his  father,  and  has 
such  an  intellectual  forehead.  AH 
babies  are  so  pretty  that  it  becomes 
an  astonishment  how  men  and 
women  should  ever  grow  up  ugly. 
As  the  babies  come  on  fast,  perhaps 
the  mother  reluctantly  acknow- 
ledges that  every  egg  is  not  a  swan's 
egg.  Perhaps,  good  soul,  she  also 
admits  that  endless  fineries  are  not 
absolute  necessities  for  the  baby. 
And  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
women  are  very  good  to  each  other 
at  these  times,  and  manifest  an  im- 
mense lot  of  sincere  sympathy. 
One  will  take  off  the  other  chil- 
dren, who,  hearing  they  have 
got  a  new  brother,  insist  that  he 
shall  come  down  and  play  at  skip- 
ping-rope with  them ;  and  another 
will  send  all  manner  of  coloured, 
worked  shoes ;  and  another  will  in- 
sist on  providing  beef- tea  or  calves - 
foot  jelly  after  her  own  peculiar 
recipe;  and  another  will  take  her 
booK  and  her  work  and  sit  beside 
the  invalid  for  hours ;  and  another 
will  send  grapes  and  flowers,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
kind  neighbourly  offices. 

Then  the  British  baby  has  to  be 
registered  and  christened,  and  as  the 
unEfympathising  law  exacts  a  fine 
in  case  of  non-registration  the 
latter  point  is  of  importance.  The 
church  registers  were  kept  so  badly 
that  the  State  insisted  on  having  a 
registration  of  its  own.  Those  who 
care  more  for  Church  than  State 
make  the  parson  note  the  date  of 
birth — an  entry  which  gives  them 
a  double  legal  note  of  birth.  The 
choosing  of  names,  the  choosing  of 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  are 
difficulties  that  encompass  the  un- 
oonscious  babe.  The  business  of 
sponsorship  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
It  is  simplified  by  the  rule  that  per- 
mits parents  to  be  sponsors;  but 
for  all  that^  parents  generally  prefer 
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the  three  sponsors  among  oateiden. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  ask  people. 
The  modern  idea  that  has  encrusted 
the  ecckfiiastical  idea  is,  that  the 
godfather  should  present  a  silver 
mug,  or  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  spon- 
sorship becomes  a  serious  tax  on 
one's  beneyolence.    I  once  told  a 
lady  that  her  godchildren  had  no 
pecuniary  daim  upon  her,  on  the 
strength   of   which   she   knocked 
thmn  out  of  her  will.    It  would  be 
much  better  if  it  were  understood 
all  round  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  either  expected  or  desired;  that 
you  may  make  presents  qu6L  friend 
or  qud  rolatiTe,  but  not  9t4d  sponsor. 
Then  you  haye  no  right  to  give  a 
girl  an  ugly  name.    She  will  alwi^s 
resent  it    Shakespeare  was  an  in- 
tensely sensible  man,  but  he  made 
a  great  mistidce  when  he  argued 
that  there  was  nothing  in  a  name, 
or  rather  he  smiled  when  he  put 
such  nonsense  on  pretty  Juliefs 
lips.    There  are  many  persons  to 
whom  many  plain  names  have  a 
directly  repellent  effect.    There  are 
certain  names  to  which  some  people, 
perhaps  from  some  vague  associa- 
tions, can  never  take  kindly.    There 
are  some  which  I  cannot  bear  my- 
self.      The   British  Paterfamilias 
generally  respects  the  memory  of 
his  great-aunt   and   grandmother, 
and  is  willing  enough  to  call  her 
Susan  or  Jane.    But  the  mother  is 
rather  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's 
wife,  who  read  novels  when  she 
waa  laid  up  and  selected  the  fine 
name  of  the  heroine. 

But  as  for  the  baby,  whatever 
rudimentary  arts  he  may  develop, 
as,  for  instance,  the  art  of  suction, 
he  does  not  show  the  slightest  ix>s- 
sible  glimpse  of  the  development 
of  a  moral  sense.  His  notions  of 
sleep  are  simply  inordinate.  His 
times  for  awakening  are  the  small 
hours,  when  all  conscientious  babies 
are  asleep.  He  then  displays  a 
capacity  for  yelling,  which  other- 
wise could  hardly  be  expscted  from 
so  minute  an  insect  At  other 
times  he  reclines,  sucking  his  thumb 
in  dim  yearning  afier  a  pipe,  or 
doubling  his  fist  in  lively  anticipa- 
tion of  life's  coming  sthigglea.  A 
iMiby  is  generally  bom  looking  ex- 


tremely  old.    One  almost  begins  to 
speculate    whether    the    Platonic 
theory  of  reminiscence  may  not  be 
true,  and  whether  this  alleged  baby 
may  not  be   some   extremely  old 
gentleman  who  has   acted  rather 
badly  in  another  sphere  of  existence, 
and   has  had    another    mundaae 
chance  given  him.    Babies  look  aw- 
ftdly  old  and  wrinkled  when  they 
are   born;    sometimes    they  look 
ninety,  but  1  have  seen  them  look 
as  young  as  eight-and-forty.    In  a 
few  days'  time  they  shake  off  the 
old  existence,  if  they  have  had  an 
old  existence,  and  are  feurly   em- 
barked upon  this  real  sea  of  human 
life,  where  they  will  have  rocks  and 
shoals  and  quicksands  oiough  be- 
fore they  can  come  into  any  sort  of 
haven.    You  may  become  as  philo- 
sophical as  ever  you  choose  over  a 
baby.    A  foal  or  a  puppy  would 
scorn  to  be  BO  helpless,  and  yet 
some  of  our   philosophers   thiEik 
that,  in  the  course  of  B^ffwinian  de- 
velopment,   the   first    baby    was 
evolved,  and  managed  to  grow  up 
somehow  or   other.      A  jury   of 
monthly  nurses  would  tell  you  that 
it  is  simply  impossible  that  a  baby 
should    shift    for   itself;    and    I 
think  the  old  mcmthlies  would  |nn>- 
bably  be  more  correct  than  the  phi- 
losophers.    I  like   it  better  that 
Mother  Eve  should  take  care  of  her 
firstborn,  and  even  be  consoled  tot 
the  vanished   glories  of  the  lost 
Paradise. 

And  yet  there  is  something  mad- 
dening about  a  baby.  Boswdi  is 
reported  to  have  once  said  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  '  Sir,  what  could  you  do 
if  you  were  shut  up  alone  in  a  tower 
with  a  babyf  I  forget  what  the 
response  was.  *  Sir,  you  are  a  fool/ 
1  should  suppose,  or  eomething 
equally  laoomc  and  straightfor- 
ward. The  suggestion  is  an  awful 
one,  probably  an  impossible  one; 
but  still  the  dread  idea  recurs — 
'  What  would  a  man  do  if  he  were 
shut  up  alone  with  a  big  baby?* 
Charles  Lamb  held  strong  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  babies.  When  the 
young  children  came  in,  as  he  con- 
siders, to  spoil  the  dessert,  he  forth- 
with proposed  the  health  of  the 
much  calumniated  King  Herod. 
And  yet  there  are  many  pleasant 
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things  to  be  said  about  babies,  and 
yon  will  find  them  said  by  poets, 
philosophers,  and  essayists  all  over 
the  worid ;  and  it  is  especially  no- 
ticeable hov  men  of  genius,  -when 
themselves  childless,  cling  with  most 
wonderfdl  love  and  intelligence  to 
the  babies.  But  if  you  wonld 
know  of  what  an  extent  of  adoratian 
the  British  babe  is  susceptible,  yon 
would  have  to  dive  fathoms  down 
into  the  deep  maternal  heart.  How 
it  prizes  and  doato  n^on  the  baby, 
and  almost  worships  it,  and  would 
sacrifice  dear  life  for  the  child.   Pa- 


terfamilias considers  it  an  '  anxious 
little  blessing/  as  one  worthy  man 
once  said  to  me ;  or  perhaps  he|goes 
ius  daily  way  without  thinking 
much  of  the  new-fouDd  treasure,  or 
because  he  agrees  with  the  friend 
who  condoles  with  him  because  he 
'  hajB  had  another  misfortune ;'  but 
that,  at  least,  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  mother,  nor  yet  perhaps  of  the 
angel  assigned  to  watch  over  the 
babe. 

I  entreat  the  reader  to  lay  down 
these  pages  gently,  lest  he  should 
disturb  my  Brituh  baby. 


THE  PICCADILLY   PAPERS. 

Bl  A  PEBIPATIiTIO. 


MB.  niSBASIJ'S  'LOTHAIB.' 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  but  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  given  us  a  truly 
remarkable  work.  It  is  said,  not 
untruly  we  believe,  that  he  solaced 
the  peculiar  cares  of  all  that  this 
country  knows  of  supreme  power 
by  reverting  to  those  literary  pur- 
suits in  which  he  won  the  laurds  of 
twenty  years  ago.  But  the  well- 
wishers  of  Mr.  Disraeli— and  they 
count  more  largely  than  the  largest 
political  majority  against  him— may 
have  felt  a  little  nervous  when  a 
man  who  has  been  Prime  Minister 
descends  once  more  into  the  literary 
arena.  Beyond  any  Lothair,  or 
Lothario,  or  hero  that  can  be  de- 
vised, Mr.  Disraeli  himself  must  be 
the  hero  of  any  novel  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  writes.  No  hero  that  imagi- 
nation could  jXMSsibly  invent  could 
bring  before  us  a  career  so  brilliant, 
so  remarkable,  so  fraught  with  in- 
tellectual interest  as  Mr.  Disraeli's 
career.  A  hero  may  be  chosen,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  apt  to  choose  his  heroes, 
from  dukes  and  princes  and  mil- 
lionaires, who  have  at  their  command 
every  imaginable  resource  of  art  and 
wealth,  but  in  reali^  they  all  pale 
before  that  impressive  intellectual 
grandeur  which  belongs  to  the  his- 
torical fame  of  this  veteran  states- 
man. It  is  impossible,  whatever 
the  amount  of  effort  to  insure  the 


end,  that  Mr.  Discaeli  could  write  a 
thousand  pages  without  revealing 
the  manner  of  man  he  is  in  the 
years  of  parliamentaiy  conflict  and 
power,  and  without  giving  us  many 
carefully  thought  out  views  of  con- 
temporary history  and  life.  The 
anxiety  arose  whether  so  great  a 
statesman  might  not  sufier  by  either 
of  two  alternatives — ^whether  he 
might  not,  as  a  mere  novelist,  give 
us  something  unworthy  of  his  great 
position  in  the  countiy,  or,  on  Hie 
other  hand,  with  the  pretence  of 
giving  us  a  story,  have  given  us  mat- 
ter which  would  best  take  the  form  of 
speech  or  pamphlet.  Any  such  ap- 
prehensions may  be  safely  dismissed. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  true  to  his 
literary  art.  He  has  given  us  a 
novel  which  may  be  callol  a  perfect 
novel  in  dialogue,  in  incident,  in 
description,  in  light  and  shadow 
and  colour.  He  has,  in  a  consum- 
mate way,  vindicated  his  title,  beyond 
all  other  titles,  to  be  a  man  of  let- 
ters, a  greater  Addison,  a  happier 
Montagu.  'Lothair'  is  a  great 
novel,  but  it  is  a  novel  that  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  great 
gentleman  and  a  great  genius. 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  in 
us  to  give  any  account  of  a  plot 
which  is  quite  fiuniliar  to  the  coun- 
try and  of  personages  which  are 
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already  the  best-known  people  of 
the  season.    There  is  necessarily  a 
great   deal    of  gossip   in    society 
about  the  personages  of  the  tale, 
and  not  nnnaturally  so,  as  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli has  the  dangerous  arts  both  of 
portraiture  and  caricature;  and  in 
his   trio  of  political  noTels — 'Co- 
niogsby,"  Sybil/  'Tancred'— there 
have  been  many   portraits  which 
hare  since  been  avowedly  accepted 
as  portraits.     Mr.  Disraeli   would 
find  himself  utterly  unable  to  divest 
himself  of  his  daring  habit  of  deli- 
neating  his   social    surroundings. 
He  has  not  given  us  any  distinct 
portraits,  but  he  has  largely  and 
Wily    transferred    to    his    por- 
traitures   various    incidents    and 
touches  of  character,  and  this  pho- 
tographic style  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood.   No  doubt  Lothair  him- 
self, to  a  certain  degree,  is  parallel 
with  Lord  Bute;  the  rejoicmgs  in 
Scotland  and  England,  on  a  scale 
which  dwarfed  the  vaunted  recep- 
tion of  the  Sultan,  are  the  same  in 
fact  as  in  fiction.    The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  with  their 
family,  seem  represented  in  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  the  story;  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  tiie '  wild  man,'  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  once  called  him,  is  dis- 
tinctly reproduced ;  Mr.  Glynn,  the 
whip,  is  imported  bodily  into  tiiese 
pages;  we  seem  to  catch  views  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  of 
such   men  as  Wiseman,  Manning, 
and  Antonelli ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  so 
ingeniously  dovetails  incidents,  so 
mixes  up  in  his  fictitious  characters 
things  tnat  would  be  irreconcilable 
in  his  real  characters,  that  a  direct 
identification  appears  to  be  im^KM- 
sible.    We  come  to  real  historical 
ground  when  we  see  that  Irish  legis- 
lation is  woven  into  the  story,  and 
that  the  very  plot  and  substance  of 
the  story  is  laid  on  Italian  ground, 
in  the  events  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  day  of  Mentana.    Even  the 
Fenian   movement  in   London   is 
skilfully  worked  into  the  tale.    Con- 
sidering that   Mr.  Disraeli  was  a 
cabinet  minister  and  a  prime  minis- 
ter during  these  events,  we  certainly 
perceive  that  he  has  imposed  no 
reticence  upon  himself.    It  may  pro- 
bably be  that  this  free  handling  of 
matters  with  which  he  was  officially 


concerned  may  subject  him  to  much 
criticism.  It  is  much  more  to  the 
purpose  to  say  that  his  delineation 
of  tne  Jesuit  wiles  to  win  over  an 
illustrious  convert,  their  compassing 
of  sea  and  land  to  make  one  prose- 
lyte, must  be  extremely  displeasing 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  interest,  and 
is  perhaps  a  sort  of  revenge  for  the 
failure  of  Roman  Catholic  votes. 

The  dialogue  is  always  spark- 
ling.   When  the  interlocutors  cease 
to  sparkle  they  cease  to  talk.    There 
are  a    crowd  of  people    brought 
upon  the  stage,  whose  characters 
are  cleverly  indicated,  whose  talk  is 
eminently  characteristic,  and  who 
disappear      almost      immediately, 
having  enlivened    the   story   and 
helped  ite  action.    The  thoroughly 
English  character  of  St.  Ald^onde 
is  carefully  worked  out,  with  his 
whimsical  British complainte.  'What 
I  want  in  November  is  a  slice  of  cod 
and  a  beefisteak,  and  by  Jove  I  never 
could  get  them :  I  was  obliged  to 
come  to  town.    It  is  no  joke  to  have 
to  travel  three  htrndred  miles  for  a 
slice  of  cod  and  a  beefsteak.'    It  is 
an  example  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  free- 
dom that  he  makes  Bertram  say  to 
the  hero,  'I  wiU  take  you  to  the 
smoking-room  and  introduce  you  to 
Bright,  and  we  will  trot  him  out  on 
primogeniture.'     Here  is  a  remark 
which  has  aa  much  truth  as  banter: 
'  Threescore  and  ten  at  the  present 
day  is  the  period  of  romantic  pas- 
sion.   As  for  our  enamoured  sex- 
agenarians they  avenge  the  theories 
of  our  cold-hearted  youth,'    'Lord 
and  Lady  Clonmore,  so  good-look- 
ing and  agreeable  that  they  were  as 
good  at  a  dinner-party  as  a  couple 
of  fij»t-rate  entrees.'     Talking  of 
dinner,  we  may  observe  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  apparently  very  fond  of 
ortolans.     In   one  of  his   earlier 
novels  he  expresses  an  aspiration 
that  he  might  die  eating  ortolans  to 
the  sound  of  solenm  music ;  and  in 
the  present  work  ortolans  crop  up 
on  several  occasions.   The  cbaract^ 
of  Mr.  Phoabus,   the    greatest   of 
painters  and  lord  of  an  ^gean  isle, 
is   wonderfully  represented.     Mr. 
PhoebTiR  has  an  ong^inal  theory  on 
the  subject  of  public  instruction  and 
primary  schools.    He  '  does  not  in- 
terfere with  them,  but  he  r^;rets 
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their  existence.  He  looks  upon 
leading  and  writing  as  yery  injurious 
to  edncation.'  He  therefore  pecu- 
liarly admires  the  English  aristo- 
cracy as  being  essentially  Hellenic— 
'  excelling  in  athletic  sports,  speak- 
ing no  other  language  than  their 
own,  and  never  reading.'  Here  is 
another  sublime  touch,  also  not 
without  a  basis:  'The  high  mode 
now  for  a  real  swell  is  to  have  a 
theatre;  Brecon  has  the  Frohc; 
EAid  Simmons  is  his  manager,  who 
calls  herself  Athalie  de  Montfort. 
You  ought  to  haye  a  theatre,  Lo- 
thair ;  and  if  there  is  not  one  to 

hire  you  should  build  one 

Several  of  our  greatest  swells  have 
theatres  and  are  married.  InfEtot 
a  first-rate  man  should  have  every- 
thing, and  therefore  he  ought  to 
have  both  a  theatre  and  a  wife.' 
Lothair,  the  hero,  is  a  kind  of  repre- 
sentative man.  He  is  a  sort  of  a 
Lothario.  Before  the  stoxy  is  thirty 
pages  old  he  quietly  says  to  the 
Duchess,  while  taking  a  stroll  on 
an  early  day  of  their  acquaintance, 
'  I  would  ask  your  Grace's  permis- 
sion  to  offer  my  hand  to  your  daugh- 
ter.' The  liuohess  parries  the 
question  with  maternal  adroitness. 
Whereupon  Lothair  has  a  very 
grand  iSffection  for  a  heroine  who 
is  a  Garibaldian,  and  a  Platonic 
affection  for  a  saint  who  is  on  the 
side  of  the  Papatini.  We  therefore 
greatly  admire  the  cool  effrontery 
with  which  he  turns  to  his  first 
love  at  tiie  last,  and,  unabashed 
by  any  consciousneBs  of  the  awful 
lies  1^  is  telling,  makes  the  un- 
blushing avowal,  'I  have  com- 
mitted many  mistakes,  doubtless 
many  follies;  have  formed  many 
opinions  and  have  changed  many 
opinions;  but  to  one  I  have  been 
constant,  in  one  I  am  unchanged, 
and  that  is  my  adoring  love  for  you.' 
We  expect  that  Lothair  will  be 
very  successful  in  a  parliamentary 
career. 

Bat  we  have  as  yet  given  no  no- 
tice of  the  seriousness  and  thought- 
fulness  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  work,  whidi 
is  marked  with  reverence,  and,  we 
regret  to  tay,  with  some  little  irre- 
verence as  well.  More  beautifully 
finished  descriptions  of  Bome  and  of 
Jerusalem  we  have  nowhere  seen; 
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riper  sentences  from  long  experi- 
ence we  hare  never  read.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeh  does  not  shrink  from  discussing 
the  gravest  matters;  his  mind  has 
evidentiy  been  busy  on  the  scientific 
and  religious  controversy;  and 
whether  he  touches  them  lightly  or 
deeply  he  does  so  with  evident  sin- 
cerity. It  is  impossible  to  read  his 
work  without  recognising  his  indi- 
viduality on  every  page ;  and  while 
we  do  so  every  feeling  of  political 
sympathy,  or  even  of  potitical  anta- 
gonism) yield  to  those  of  admiration, 
and  even  warmer  feelings  than  ad- 
miration. 

IKIBODUOnOHS. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  civilisa- 
tion you  will,  after  all,  rarely  find 
anything  more  curious  than  an  in- 
troduction. A  few  cabalistic  words, 
a  bow,  an  upraised  hat,  and  the 
chevaux  defrise  of  English  reserve 
utterly  melts  away.  Now  I  am  not 
going  to  rail  against  English  eti- 
quette and  reserve.  The  longer  I 
live  the  more  sense  and  reason  do  I 
discover  in  the  rules  of  etiquette. 
Such  rules  are  the  epitcnnised  le* 
suits  of  long  and  complicated  expe- 
riences. But  they  are  especially 
rules  which  society  has  devised  for 
the  protection  of  its  weaker  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  stronger  members  of 
society  may  hold  them  in  solution, 
and  apply  them  or  not  apply  them 
accoroing  to  the  merits  or  exigencies 
of  each  case  as  it  may  arise.  There 
is,  I  think,  in  the  present  genera- 
tion, a  tendencgr  to  escape  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  mere  letter, 
whether  in  the  written  law  or  in 
the  still  more  i)owerful  unwritten 
law  of  etiquette,  to  the  freedom  of 
the  intuition.  An  Oxonian  will  no 
longer  adjust  his  glass  in  his  eye« 
and  regret  that  he  cannot  pull  a 
fellow  out  of  a  hole  in  the  Gher- 
weU  because  he  had  never  had 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to 
him.  And  men  who  know  each 
other  perfectly  by  sight  or  repute 
have  been  known  to  pass  each  other 
without  a  word  in  the  Via  Mala  or 
on  the  Pyramids.  People  are  not 
so  stiff  and  narrow  now.  '  But,'  I 
said,  oracularly,  raising  my  voioOy 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Hurry  Bobus, 
'I    hope  never    to    live   to    see 
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the  dftj  when  the  good  roles  of 
English  society  will  be  exchanged 
for  continental  laxity.'    'Confound 
yoor  impudenoe,  Mr.  F.  P.i'   re- 
turned Marry  Bobus,  a  youth  of  an 
irreyerent  frame  of  mind, '  what  do 
you  mean  by  talking  about  society? 
rm  society.'    It  was  a  sublime  an« 
nouncemeni     L'dtat  c^est  moi  had 
been  the    parallel   declaration   of 
Louis  Quatorze.    We  were  on  the 
pier  at  Boulogne.     I  was  tired  of 
the  bouleyards  and  was  recruiting 
with  a  little  sea-bathing ;  and  two 
or  tiuree  days  after  my  arriyal  Bobus 
broke  in  ui)on  me  at  my  hotel.    I 
gaye  him  such  of  my  company  as  I 
could  spare  from  the  writing  of  these 
immortal  papers.    Just  at  this  mo- 
ment theMarayillier  girls  passed  me. 
They  were  j^leased  to  salute  me  with 
a  yery  gracious  smile,  I  suppose  on 
the  strength  of  my  great-aunt  haying 
been  a  Marayillier.    '  What  awfully 
swell  girls  r  said   Bobus— he  has 
neyer  been  able  to  shake  off  the 
absurd  slang  which  he  picked  up 
during  his  yery  temporary  sojourn 
at  Oxford— 'I  haye  seen  them  a 
dozen  times  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Etablissement,  and  haye  wondered 
so  much  who  they  are.    I  wish  you 
would  giye  me  an  introduction.     I 
disooyered  afterwards  that   Harry 
Bobus  had  been '  loafing  about  after 
them' — ^I  use  his  own  coarse  term, 
for  which  and  for  the  confession  I 
equally  reproyed  him— and  his  exist- 
ence had  been  scornfully  ignored. 
I  confess  that  I  hesitated.    1  wonder 
whether  that  elderly  Miss  Marayillier 
would  thank  me  for  introducing 
a  mere  detrimental  to  her  nieces. 
Bobus  had  been  plucked  at  college. 
I  had  no  doubt  but  all  through  life 
his  destiny  would  be  to  get  plucked 
in  one  way  or  another.     He  was 
well  dressed  and  good-looking,  and 
had  plenty  of  small-talk,  but  was 
not  well  off  either  for  cash  or  cleyer- 
noss.    But  I  thought  that  the  lad 
would  be  dull  since  I  could  giye 
him  so  little  of  my  company,  and 
the  girls  would  be  pleased  to  haye 
a  good-humoured  fellow  to  fetch 
and  carry  for  them ;  and  it  would 
be  only  a  passing  aoquainttmce,  for 
I  meant  to  take  Bobus  back  with  me ; 
and  Miss  Marayillier  would  neyer 
disapproye  of  anything  I  did ;  and 


I  haye  got  a  morbid  weakness  in 
the  way  of  obliging  people.  So  the 
words  were  said,  the  '  Open  Sesame ' 
uttered,  the  hat  upraised ;  and  erer 
since  that  moment  Bobus  has  en- 
tirely dropped  me;  and  morning 
after  mormng  on  the  sands  and 
pier,  eyening  after  eyem'ng  in  the 
glittering  halls  of  the  Etablisse- 
ment,  he  was  escorting  them 
about.  Befusing  my  word  of  com- 
mand to  return  to  England,  he 
allowed  me  to  go  home  alone,  sa- 
luling  me  a  little  patronisingiy,  a 
little  ironically,  as  ue  boat  glided 
close  by  them  on  the  pier,  as  if  the 
Marayillier  connection  belonged  to 
himrather  than  tome.  I  haye  since 
heard  that  he  is  engaged  to  marry 
Kate  Marayillier,  say  in  about  aeyen 
years'  time ;  and  1  shrewdly  suspect 
that  my  name  has  disappeared  out 
of  that  little  codicil  to  old  Miss 
Marayillier's  will,  either  to  show 
her  indignation  at  the  unwise  in- 
troduction or  to  augment  the  limited 
resources  of  Mena  Harry  Bobu& 

But  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  I 
haye  been  set  philosophising  on  the 
general   subject  of  introductions. 
My  first  feelmg  naturally  is  tiiat  one 
cannot  be  too  cautious  about  them ; 
but  then  I  recollect  the  wise  saying 
of  a  good  man,  that  after  allpm- 
dence  is  a  rascally  yirtue.    What 
one  has  to  say  respecting  a  personal 
introduction  is  doubly  true  in  the 
case  of  a  letter  of  introduction.    A 
letter  of  introduction  is  yirtnally  a 
sort  of  letter  of  credit    You  are  A, 
we  will  suppose,  and  you  aasure  B 
that  G  will  be  kind  to  him,  and  you 
assure  C  that  B  will  be  worthy  of 
his  kindnesa    It  assumes,  in  fact, 
that  we  are  all  three  well-regulated 
letters  of  the  alphabet    A  letter  of 
introduction  is,  to  me  at  least,  a 
ye]7  sacred  thing.    It  is  an  appeal 
both  to  one*s  good  £uth  and  sense 
of  honour,  and  also  to  one's  ge- 
nerosity and  hospitality.   As  a  rule, 
you  can  rarely  bestow  fiiyours  on 
those  who  haye  showed  kindness  to 
you:   you  can   only  repay   it  by 
showing  kindness  to  others,  and  so 
expand  the  eyer-widening  circle  of 
mutual  good  offices.    Consequently, 
I  rarely  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse,  and 
neyer  at  liberty  to  ignore,  a  letter 
of  introduction.    And  there  are  only 
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«  oeitain  sort  of  people,  and  a  cer- 
tain time  of  life  in  which  these 
y^  be  of  essential  service.  A  time 
<K>me8  at  which,  npon  the  whole, 
jou  had  rather  not  increase  the 
anmberofyooracqaaintanoe.  Tonr 
tastes  are  formed,  yonr  habits  fixed, 
jonr  friendships  made,  and  yon  do 
not  mnch  care  to  advance  by  a  hair's 
breadth  beyond  your  wonted  groove. 
I  need  hunDy  say  that  I  should 
look  upon  such  symptoms  as  symp- 
toms of  mental  decrepitude,  and 
should  jealously  guard  against  their 
encroachments.  But  stUl  they  are 
feelings  which  consciously  or  un« 
consciously  govern  the  minds  of  a 
large  proportion  of  mankind.  It  is 
in  the  fresh  morning  of  life,  when 
a  man  is  commencing  his  career, 
whether  he  is  striking  out  into  the 
fteai  world  of  politics,  or  is  follow- 
ing a  humbler,  and,  in  comparison, 
a  more  secluded  path  at  a  fixed 
locality,  in  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  that  the  great  worth 
of  good  introductions  comes  into 
play.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  introductions  given  at  this 
period  lend  a  decided  tiuge  to  all 
the  future  colour  of  one's  life.  There 
are  certain  persons  by  whom,  almost 
to  the  last,  introductions  are  assi- 
duously sought  as  essential  elements 
to  their  success  in  life.  It  fre- 
^ently  happens  that  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  schoolmaster,  con- 
siders each  additional  introduction 
as  an  additional  step  in  the  exten- 
sion of  their  connection ;  and  exten- 
sion of  connection  is  the  single 
condition  of  progress  and  profes- 
sional advancement. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  if  some 
of  the  restrictions  of  sociely  were 
construed  in  a  more  libenJ  spirit 
there  would  be  more  '  sweetness ' 
and  'light'  in  the  world,  and  it 
would  be  a  more  graceful  and  a 
happier  world  to  live  in.  I  imagine 
that  they  do  these  things  better  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  heard  of  a  dergy- 
man  who  travelled  all  over  the 
States,  and  was  received  everywhere 
with  boundless  hospitality,  with  no 
other  credentials  than  a  commenda- 
tory letter  from  an  English  bishop 
commending  him  to  the  kindness  of 
all  Christian  people.    Much  of  this 
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kindness  is  shown  to  visitors  at  a 
Church  Congress,  or  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Association.  Your  own 
friends  are  probably  quite  full,  but 
yon  find  yourself  billeted  on  some 
worthy  family,  who  admit  you  into 
kind  and  sudden  intimacy  and  treat 
you  with  unbounded  beniguity  and 
hospitality.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  public  men  are  on  a  tour  fat 
some  religious  or  political  purpose, 
they  are  conveyed  from  house  to 
house,  and  their  line  of  travel  repre- 
sents something  like  a  triumphal 
progress.  Might  not  something  of 
this  kind  be  done  in  a  more  limited 
and  private  way?  For  instance,  if 
you  are  making  a  long  pedestrian 
tour  over  a  lonely  h'ne  of  country, 
why  should  you  sit  down  in  a  knoll 
of  the  turf  for  your  sandwiches  ?  or, 
if  a  heavy  rain  comes  on,  why  should 
you  only  resort  to  a  cottage  or  a 
public-house?  or,  if  you  have 
missed  the  train  at  a  little  station 
and  must  wait  for  hours  before 
another  train  comes,  why  should 
yon  consume  your  time  and  your- 
self by  stamping  up  and  down 
within  that  air-swept  shed  ?  Why 
should  you  not  at  once  resort  to  the 
residence  of  the  squire  or  the  parson, 
briefly  mention  your  mischance,  and 
be  assured  of  courtesy,  rest,  and  re- 
freshment ?  You  need  no  introduc- 
tion: the  mischance  itself  is  an 
introduction.  I  can  imagine  no 
chance  more  grateful  than  finding  a 
stranger  with  simple  faith  appealing 
to  my  sense  of  courtesy  and  brother- 
hood. He  shall  partake  of  my 
tankard  and  sit  among  my  books ; 
and  he  shall  either  have  my  humble 
converse  or  partake  of  that  better 
silent  converse  solid  books  will  give 
him  as  he  lounges  on  restful  sofa  or 
in  arm-chair.  1  may  be  '  entertain- 
ing angels  unawares,'  or  my  poor 
blessing  shall  return  into  my  own 
bosom.  The  misfortune  is  that  one 
hardly  ever  gets  the  chance  of  doing 
a  simple  act  of  kindness.  The 
selfish  and  conventional  type  of  our 
ago  has  been  destructive  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  A  man  would  not  run 
the  chance  of  being  stared  at,  and 
would  think  it  a  decided  *  grind'  to 
have  to  make  any  explanatory  re- 
marks. Moreover,  a  man  would 
prohably  think  it  a  great  bore  to 
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have  to  make  himself  agreeable  at  a 
great  house ;  he  would  prefer  to  be 
alone  that  he  may  cogitate  or  read. 
No  thinking  man  ought  to  be  an- 
noyed at  being  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge in  a  cottage  for  an  indefinite 
time,  or  to  spend  some  hours  at  a 
small  station.  Probably  he  has  got 
his  writing-case  with  him,  and  if  he 
has  not  got  his  book,  he  has  his 
thoughts.  Borne  of  the  hardest  work 
I  have  ever  done  has  been  wrought 
under  such  untoward  circumstances. 
But  I  believe  I  have  a  knack  of 
coming  out  strong  under  creditable 
circumstances.  I  nearly  worked 
through  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  in 
an  omnibus,  but  then  the  study  of 
the  great  founder  of  the  peripatetic 
philosophy  came,  I  suppose,  na- 
turally easy  to  the  Peripatetic. 

I  have  met  with  persons  who 
have  told  me  that  they  considered 
introductions  to  be  altogether  supe- 
rerogatory. They  are  so  confident 
in  their  station,  character,  and  ad- 
dress, so  perfectly  assured  that  they 
are  able  to  win  tlieir  way  whenever 
they  choose  to  do  so->and  not  with- 
out valid  reasons  also— that  they 
hold  that  introductions  are  altoge- 
ther a  relic  of  a  vanished  ceremo- 
nial. Theodore  Hook  used  to  say 
this  sort  of  thing ;  and  there  may 
be  people  who  thmk  it  necessary  to 
make  tibe  acquaintance  of  those  to 
whom  they  cannot  obtain  an  imme- 
diate formal  introduction.  I  have 
often  noticed  this  eccentricity  on  the 
port  of  worthy  people,  and  I  can  only 
explain  it  on  the  theory  of  some 
vague,  ill-regulated  yearning  for 
sympathy,  or  on  the  theory  of  ro- 
mantic nonsense  of  which  neither 
they  nor  ourselves  could  give  any 
Tational  account  But  when  Haroun 
Alrasohid  went  about  in  disguise, 
and  was  obliged,  when  he  got  him- 
self into  circumstances  of  difiSculty, 
to  own  himself  Haroun  Alrasohid, 
he  was  not  always  believed  to  be 
the  Caliph.  And  a  conventional 
world  will  hardly  credit  that  a  man 
is  a  man  of  sense  and  status  when 
he  does  anything  opposed  to  the 
conventional  ideas  of  their  great 
social  requisites.  The  general  im- 
pression on  the  subject  of  introduc- 
tions is  that  we  should  be  both  more 
careftd  and  more   liberal   in   the 


matter.    A  fresh    acquaintance  is 
often  like  fresh  air.     It  liberates 
the  fixed  atmosphere,  and  lets  in 
the  helpful  ozone  that  purifies  and 
quickens  social  life.    We  would  de- 
sire that  an  ampler  and  freer  dreu- 
lation  of  these  social  notes  should 
pass  current  in  the  world.    Espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  young  men 
beginning  their  life  in  London,  I 
would  earnestly  inculcate  the  neces- 
sity of  some   thonghtfdlness  and 
generosity.    At  the  same  time  there 
ought  to  be  much  more  core  and 
forethought  than  is  often  the  case 
with  these  social  instruments.    No 
man  has  a  right  to  aow  his  intro- 
ductions broadcast,  infiicting  a  cer- 
tain  amount    of    annoyance  and 
inconvenience,  when  tmworthy  de- 
mands are  made  upon  your  good 
offices,  and  discrediting  an  ins&to- 
tion  which  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
and  jealously  maintained — ^the  insti- 
tution which  is  twice  blessed,  in  con- 
ferring hospitality  on  the  stiaager, 
and  honour  on  the  absent  fidend  who 
introduces  hiuL 


THE    LKTTSBS    OF    gIB    G.  0.    XJEWI8 
Am)  OF  SIB  CHABLXS  BELL.* 

The  letters  of  €lur  G,  G.  Lewis  and 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell  are  certainly 
books  which  ought  to  be  braoketea 
together.  At  l£e  firet  view  there 
are  many  points  of  contact  and 
similarity.  Each  possessed  great 
eminence  in  his  own  walk  of  jifo; 
each  had  a  scientific  order  of  mind ; 
each  wrote  letters  well  worthy  of 

E reservation  at  a  time  when  lettas 
ad  not  degenerated,  through  the 
penny  postage,  into  mere  messages; 
each  had  an  able  and  afieotionate 
brother  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  these  memorial  pagiBs; 
each  had  that  same  initial  title, 
whatever  its  Talue  may  happen  to 
be ;  each  was  prematmely  out  off 
by  sudden  acute  illness.  Thete  are 
here  certainly  a  crowd  of  similari- 
ties. But  although  the  parallel  is 
more  complete  than  that  between 

•  •  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Coroewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  to  Various  Fna»ds. 
Edited   by  his   Brother,  the  Bev.  F.  O. 
Lewis.     Longmans.  i_*^ 

*  Letter*  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sdectea 
from  his  Corre8|)ondeiiee.'    Murray. 
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Macedon  and  Monmoath,  there  is 
also  a  vonderfal  difiereiice  between 
the  two  types  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellence  presented  to  ns 
in  these  oontemporaneoos  volumes 
of  mixed  biography  and  autoblo* 
graphy.  Let  us  just  glance  at  the 
primary  impressions  left  behind  by 
these  life-like  and  instructive  books. 
Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  had  a 
mind  absolutely  dominated  by  the 
love  of  knowledge.  His  supreme 
happiness  was  to  be  reading  and 
writing;  and  he  tells  us  that  his 
method  was  to  read  when  he  had 

glenty  of  time  and  to  write  when 
e  had  only  scraps  of  time.  His 
was  the  celebrated  apothegm^  that 
life  would  be  very  tolerable  save  for 
its  amusements.  The  meeting  of 
Parliament  was  'abominable;'  to 
beoome  a  Cabinet  minister  was  a 
bore.  He  was  a  student  after  the 
fashion  of  the  great  students  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries. The  attitude  of  his  mind  was 
always  that  of  critical  inquiry.  He 
saw  through  the  'dry  light'  of  phi- 
losophy, and  he  saw  far  whatever 
way  he  looked.  His  mind  always 
took  the  negative  side  by  a  kind  of 
instinct.  With  lynx-like  cleverness 
he  discerned  when  a  controversialist 
had  not  proved  his  case ;  but  the 
flaw  in  his  mental  constitution  was 
that  he  proceeded  to  conclude  that 
the  unproved  case  would  never  be 
proved.  He  was  content  that 
Niebuhr  and  Arnold  should  pull 
down  the  fanciful  structures  of 
early  Latin  history,  but  he  declined 
to  endorse  any  of  their  reconstruc- 
tions. Perhaps  the  only  thing  that 
could  seriously  annoy  him  was  the 
declared  belief  that  a  man  could 
live  to  a  hundred.  His  hard  intel- 
lect was  singularly  lucid  and  pas- 
sionless, undimmed  by  a  prejudice 
or  a  sympathy.  His  leading  aims 
were  to  verify  or  to  contradict  His 
intense  industry,  acuteness,  sense, 
and  integrity  commanded  for  him  a 
degree  of  respect  hardly  paralleled 
in  political  and  literary  circles.  But 
he  gives  us  the  impression  that 
while  his  intellect  was  developed  to 
the  utmost  point  of  human  develop- 
ment^  the  other  faculties,  which  re- 
quire equal  development  for  the 
unity  and  balance  of  human  nature, 


were  somewhat  starved.  His  most 
human  and  redeeming  feature  was 
that  he  was  always  capable  of  a 
hearty  laugh.  Sir  John  Pakington 
said  the  other  night  in  the  House 
of  Oommons  that  the  cares  of  the 
War  Oiflce  had  killed  Sir  George 
Lewis  and  other  war  ministers. 
But  it  was  when  he  was  Secretary- 
at-War  that  he  composed  his  Latin 
disquisition  on '  Hey-diddle-diddle/ 
almost  his  solitary  joke,  which 
would  make  us  imagine  that  these 
cares  were  not  overwhelming.  His 
familiar  letters  showed  as  much 
erudition  as  his  familiar  wit.  He 
writes  a  book  on  the  '  Astronomy 
of  the  Ancients/  and  tiien,  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  he  discusses  the  gar- 
dens of  the '  Ancients.'  He  explains 
that  they  were  not  gardens  at  all, 
but  only  shrubberies  with  bits  of 
statuary  about  them.  The  'An- 
cients'— those  repellent,  strange- 
garbed  people — were  to  him  as  real 
as  the '  modems '  who  elbowed  him 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  discusses  the  matter  of 
yesterday  with  the  same  philosophio 
calmness  and  detail  as  the  matter  of 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the 
matter  of  two  thousand  years  ago 
with  the  same  carefulness  and 
anxiety  for  accuracy  as  if  it  ruled 
the  living  interests  of  to-day.  Yet 
his  stupendous  attainments  did  not 
save  him  from  an  average  crop  of 
blunders.  He  believed  that  the 
Crimean  war  would  never  result  in 
a  peace.  He  believed  that  the  Ame- 
rican war  would  not  terminate  in  a 
disruption.  Perhaps  he  was  equally 
mistaken,  demonstrably  mistaken, 
when  he  disbelieved  in  centena- 
rianism,:  and  utterly  denied  that 
there  was  any  interpretation  of  the 
cuneiforminscriptions.  Litense  cau- 
tion and  incredulity,  perhaps,  after 
all,  are  not  the  best  intellectual  in- 
struments. The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  left  no  mark  in  our 
history.  The  editor  of  the '  Edin- 
burgh Eeview '  has  left  no  mark  in 
our  literature.  One  of  the  oddest 
things  about  him  is  that  he  could 
not  understand  the  popularity  of 
Dickens  and  Macaulay.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  detect  the  thousand 
faults,  which,  as  Oliver  Goldsmith 
said,   might  be  proved   to   be  as 
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many  beautieB,  in  these  great 
writers.  Bat  not  to  appreciate  the 
reasons  of  that  popnlarity  indicates 
a  certain  inteiiectoal  barrenness 
and  deficiency  of  sympathy.  As  we 
look  at  his  stupendous  attainments 
we  are  reminded  of  the  corded 
strands  of  an  athlete's  arm.  The 
strength  is  prodigious,  but  the  man 
may  not  be  very  strong.  Muscular 
force  is  one  thing,  and  vital  force  is 
a  different  thing.  We  have  always 
greatly  respected  the  character  of 
Sir  G.  G.  Lewis— the  effect  of  this 
biography  is  to  heighten  that  re- 
speot—but  we  are  unable  to  see  that 
he  was  a  great  statesman,  a  great 
writer,  or  even  a  great  man. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  is  of  a  different 
order  of  men,  more  lovable,  and 
without  a  certain  kind  of  stateliness 
possessed  by  Sir  George  Lewis. 
Lewis  considered  men  in  broad 
masses,  historicflilly,  politicallyi  so- 
ciologically even ;  Bell  was  probably 
capable  of  doing  the  same,  but  he 
rather  looked  upon  men  with  an 
intense  human  mdividual  interest 
With  him  the  feelings  of  the  poet 
and  the  painter  are  always  strug- 
gling for  expression.  He  had  that 
tenderness  and  imaginatiyeness 
which  are  not  uncommon  with  men 
of  profoundly  scientific  thought, 
such  as  Buffon  and  Faraday.  He 
came  up  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
with  great  talent  and  with  the  repu- 
tation for  great  talent,  to  try  nis 
fortune;  and  after  many  years  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh  once  more, 
as  Professor  in  his  Uniyersity,  the 
post,  which,  to  his  modest  ambition, 
seemed  highest  and  most  honourable 
of  all  posts.  He  took  a  big,  dark, 
dilapidated  house  in  Soho  Square, 
which  once  belonged  to  Speaker 
Onslow,  whither  he  consigned  his 
museum,  his  house  pupils,  nis  kins- 
men, and  his  servants,  and  with  all 
his  energies  went  in  for  that  great 
London  practice  in  which  large 
sums  are  earned  and  expended. 
During  all  these  years  in  London  he 
corresponded  almost  daily  with  his 
brother  in  language  of  frankness 
and  affection  which  it  is  difGlcult  to 
read  wholly  unmoved.  Even  in  the 
London  streets  and  squares,  where 
once  he  delighted  to  lose  himself, 
observing  all  the  details  of  the  mo- 


notonous life  around  him,  he  keenTy 
noticed  each  aspect  of  Datural  tilings  r 
'  Now,  too,  the  foliage  is  cool  and 
dark,  the  light  breaks  through  tiie 
trees  with  silver  splendoar,  and  the 
distance  is  bright  and  enticing/ 
Unlike  Sir  George,  he  did  not  des- 

Sise    the  rational  amusements  of 
fe ;  the  theatre,  the  o^ia,  and  the 
fine   arts  were  for    mm   enthusi- 
astic relaxations.    Bat  his  greatest 
delight,  especially  if  he  had  been 
per'brming  an  operation,  was  to  get 
away  to  country  scenes  and  sounds. 
His  way  was  made  easy  for  him. 
Both  men  of  science  and  men  of 
lettws  gave  him  a  warm  and  kindly 
appreciative  reception.    Abemetby, 
who  always  concealed  kindness  of 
heart  under  roughness  of  manner, 
was  more  than  civil  to  him,  and 
Sydney  Smith  wrote  to  Jeffrey : '  He 
is  modest,  amiable,  and  full  of  zeal 
and  entexprise  in  his  profession.    I 
could  not  have  conceived  that  any* 
thing  could  be  so  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful as  his  wax  models.'   It  is  a  le- 
marlnble  instance  of  his  energy  that 
directly  he  heard  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  he  started  off  to  the  field 
of  action  to  enlarge  his  knowledge 
of  gunshot  wounds.  His  surgical  in- 
struments proved  sufficient  passport. 
The  line  he  took  up  was  the  perform- 
ance of  capital  surgical  operations 
on  the  French  prisoners.    It  is  re- 
markable that  almost  simultane- 
ously we  have  just  had  two  new  and 
most  vivid  accounts  of  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  One  of  them  is  contained 
in  the  '  Letters  of  Sir  G.  Bell  ,*'  the 
other  is  in  General  Mercer's '  JonniaF 
of  the  Waterloo  Campaign.'    There 
is  a  considerable  similiuriiy  in  the 
twoaccounts.  Each  of  them  mentions 
the  curious  fiact  that  the  ground 
where  the  French  lay  seemed  a  sort 
of   library:    each  French   soldier 
carried  with  him  into  the  field  tbe- 
little  book,  partly  printed,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  keep,  containing 
a  code  of  rules  and  his  receipts  for 
pay.      He    thought    his    French 
patients   looked  Tittle  better  than 
mere  banditti ;  '  there  was  a  resent- 
ful, sullen  rigidness  of  face,  a  fina- 
ness  in  their  dark  eyes  as  they  lay 
half-covered  in  the  sheets.'     J"; 
Lockhart,  in   the  'Life  of  Scott, 
mentions  that  one  of  his  letteis  baOi 
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the  effect  of  causiog  Sir  Walter  to 
proceed  to  Waterloo,  after  which  he 
pabliBhed  'Panrs  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk/  His  London  professional 
success  was  crowned  by  being  elected 
Soigeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
a  distinotion  to  his  mind  only  second 
to  the  chair  of  Surgery  at  Edmburgh. 
In  183 1  he  was  knighted,  with  a 
whole  batch  of  scientific  men,  in- 
cluding Herschel  and  Brewster; 
'  My  niece's  dancing-master  haying 
acted  the  king  the  night  before,  I 
had  no  difficulty.' 

There  are  some  'moments'  of 
especial  interest  in  the  career  of  Sir 
Charles  BelL  The  greatest  of  these 
was  unquestionably  the  promulga- 
tion of  his  discoveries  in  the  nerrous 
system.  These,  with  the  discoyerles 
of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  in  the  same 
direction,  have  been  the  greatest 
achievementsofourageinthisbranch 
of  medical  inyestigation.  Itisclaimed 
by  his  editor,  on  the  gr^t  authority 
of  Muller  the  physiologist,  that  his 
dtscoTeries  are  as  important  as  that 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  His 
wife  tells  us  how  he  placed  sheets 
of  paper  one  over  the  other  to  show 
how  the  nerves  increased  in  com* 
plezity,  by  every  superadded  fonc- 
tion,  until,  from  the  first  necessary 
or  original  act,  they  came  to  the 
grand  object  of  man's  perfection  in 
voice  and  expression.  An  account 
of  his  discoveries  in  the  nervous 
system  is  now  contained  in  the  later 
editions  of  his  Bridgewater  Treatise. 
The  writing  of  this  Treatise,  '  On 
the  Hand,'  was  another  epoch  in 
Bell's  career.  The  result  was  that 
his  mind  was  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  argument  for  design.  It 
overflowed  in  his  conversations, 
his  letters,  his  addresses  to  the 
British  Association.  Once  he  said 
that  he  should  like  to  show  men 
of  science  how  God  Almighty  made 
ropes  and  arches  and  other  things 
which  they  attempted  to  do.  In 
'  The  Hand '  he  concludes :  'Beasons 
accumulate  at  every  step  for  a  higher 
estimate  of  the  living  soul,  and  give 
us  assurance  that  its  condition  is  the 
final  object  and  end  of  all  this 
machinery  and  of  their  successive 
revolutions.'  We  doubt  not  but 
Sir  Charles  Bell  would  have  added 
that  there  were  at  least  two  other 


epochs  in  his  life  of  tremendous  im- 

gortance  to  himself— tiie  time  when 
e  got  married  and  the  time  when 
he  commenced  fly-fisher.  The  wife 
was  the  sister  of  his  brother's  wife, 
and  it  is  touching  to  see  how  intensely 
he  lived  in  the  affections  of  the 
fieunily  group  around  hint  We  would 
willingly  liave  some  more  of  his 
letters  to  his  wife  both  before  and 
after  marriage.  'I  see  a  God  in 
everything,  my  love,'  he  writes  to 
his^nc^e ;  '  it  is  the  habit  of  my 
mind.  Do  you  think  I  could  have 
been  employed  as  I  have  been  with- 
out contemplating  the  Architect? 
There  I  am  an  enthusiaBi'  After  his 
marriage  he  quotes  to  his  wife  Lucy 
Hutchison's  account  of  her  Colonel, 
'  which  would  make  a  true  history 
of  more  handsome  management  of 
love  than  the  best  romancers 
describe,'  and  adds:  'Is  not  this 
true  of  all  married  folk  of  any 
soul?'  He  took  to  fly-fishing 
because  he  felt  his  intense  need  of 
the  country;  and  when  he  was  in 
the  country  he  felt  the  need  of  some 
object  to  occupy  his  mind.  Thus 
he  gleefully  writes:  'I  have  got  an 
order  for  Lord  Cowper's  water  at 
Panshanger,  which  is  a  sweet  valley 
with  a  pretty  running  water.  The 
trout  are  as  large  as  young  salmon, 
and  give  me  great  sport  These 
English  parks  are,  as  you  well  know, 
the  great  ornaments  of  England. 
They  afford  solitude  and  picturesque 
beauties.  We  make  our  temporary 
home  in  some  adjoining  village  iim. 
These  inns  have  every  comfort  in  a 
small  way.  Without  these  little 
expeditions  I  am  quite  certain  that 
I  could  not  live  in  London.'  Sir 
Charles  had  found  out  at  least  one 
simple  secret  of  happiness.  We  can 
very  well  understand  how,  when  he 
hod  written  anything  particularly 
good  in  his  book  '  On  the  Hand,'  it 
was  after  a  day's  quiet  fishing. 
'  That  varying  darkness  of  the  brown 
rushing  watcnrs,  the  pools,  the  rocks, 
the  &ntastic  trees — go  round  the 
world  you  shall  not  see  these  unless 
you  have  a  fishing-rod  in  your  hand.' 
He  enjoyed  his  fishing  to  perfection 
when  he  got  back  to  Scotland,  and 
especially  when  he  could  go  fishing 
with  Chrii^pher  North.  Nor  did 
Professor  Wilson  forget  tocomme- 
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morate  him  in  '  Blackwood.'  '  Now 
for  a  fish.  Lei's  show  the  lieaviest 
salmon  in  the  Tweed.  Would  that 
Sir  Charles  Bell  were  hero,  who 
excels  in  all  that  he  tries — artist, 
anatomist,  angler  of  the  first  water 
— that  we  might  yield  to  him  the 
precedence  and  see  a  fish  taken  in 
perfection.' 

A  good  deal  of  solid  quotation 
might  be  obtained  from  the  Lewis 
corre.six)ndence,  both  respecting 
history  and  the  history  of  literature. 
Correspondence  with  or  resj>octing 
such  people  as  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote,  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  cannot  fail  to  be 
intellectually  instructive  and  stimu- 
lating. Indeed  we  will  admit  that 
the  Lewis  book  is  more  intellectual 
than  the  Bell  book,  but  Sir  Charles 
Bell  is  both  more  readable  and  more 
quotable.  As  a  compromise,  Sir 
Charles  shall  give  us  two  medical 
quotations  respecting  statesmen,  as 
there  is  something  of  which  the 
world  was  hardly  aware,  that, 
humanly  speaking,  the  deaths  of 
Canning  and  of  Wmdham  were  pre- 
Tentabie.  *  What  a  world  it  is ! 
Poor  Canning  has  been  lost  by  his 
own  folly.  May  I  not  say  so  ?  When 
he  la.st  visited  the  king  he  was 
holding  his  handkerchief  to  bis 
mouth :  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said 
Sir  William  Knighton.  He  said  he 
was  salivated.  Knighton  found  him 
Tcry  ill,  forced  him  to  go  home  and 
to  call  his  physician.  They  found 
inOammation  of  the  chest  far  ad- 
vanced.' To  use  medical  language, 
he  was  lost  by  neglect,  loss  of  time, 
and  imprudence.  Again  he  writes: 
'  You  will  perceive  by  the  newspapers 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  kilhng 
Windham.  It  is  a  pity  to  lose  such 
a  man  at  any  time.  They  ought 
not  to  liave  operated  on  him,  and  so 
I  told  Lynn.*  Windham  had  injured 
his  hip  by  his  exertions  at  a  fire.  A 
number  of  surgeons  were  called  in, 
and  we  are  elsewhere  told — in  the 
Windham  correspondence  —  that 
there  was  a  regular  parliamentary 
division  on  the  question  of  the  ope- 
ration, in  which  the  *  ayes '  fatally 
had  it. 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  had 
every  outward  advantage.  He  had 
the  education  of  Eton  and  Christ 


Church;   he  inherited   a  iiile  and 
an  estate.    But  he  had  the  power  of 
turning  every  advantage  to  a  greater 
advantage,  of  makings   each   talent 
tem.  Even  when  forced  to  go  abroad 
for  his  health,  he  made  this  a  step 
in  his  mental  and  political  training. 
Perhaps  no  poor  scholar  ever  worked 
half  so  hard  as  he  did,  and  conse- 
quently he  took  the  highest  honours 
in  the  University  and  society,  in  poli- 
tics and  literature.   He  thoroughly 
possessed   and   comprehended   the 
English  characteristics  of  straight- 
forwardness and  intelligibility,  and 
thus  he  was  even  a  greater  fi^vourite 
in  the  City,  as  Finance  Minister,  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  DisraelL     He 
was  weighted  with  that  character 
which  in  English  eyes  fills  a  larger 
space  than  cleverness.  That  charac- 
ter and  cleverness  were  equally  pos- 
sessed by  Sir  Charles  Bell.     But  a 
man  of  science,  though  his  olaims 
may   be  intrinsically    stronger,  is 
rarely  so  much  before  the  country 
as  a  Cabinet    Minister,  especially 
when  that  Cabinet  Minister  has  been 
the  editor  of  a  great  party  review. 
But  it  is  dificult  to  exaggerate  the 
great  good  wrought  by  this  great 
surgeon.  Sir  Charles  BeU.  He  healed 
or  alleviated  suffering  to  an  indefi- 
nitely great  extent;  he  expanded  the 
limits  of  medical  knowledgo;  and  in 
his  BridgewaterTreatisehe  has  made 
a  valuable  and  lasting  addition  to 
the  literature  of  science  and  natural 
theology.  lie  has  unconscioufily  le/t 
behind  him  one  of  the  most  winning 
portraitures  that  have  ever  graced 
medical  biography.     We  have  do 
ability  or  desire  to  strike  anything 
resembling  a  balance  between  such 
men  as  Sir  George  Lewis  and  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  but  there  is  a  moral 
on  the  surface  of  the  history  of  each 
which  may  be  given  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  of  the  '  Golden  Year:' 

•  Bnt  well  I  know 
That  unto  him  who  works,  and  feela  he  worlds 
Thid  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors.' 


KELLY  versus  XELLY. 

There  has  been  such  a  succession 
of  causes  celehres  of  late  in  our  courts 
of  judicature  that  the  importance 
of  the  typical  case  of  Kelly  v.  KbUj, 
the  appeal  on  which  was  recently 
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disposed  of,  may  have  been  ob- 
scured. Yet  it  -was  one  of  the  most 
striking  cases  that  has  come  before 
the  court  over  which  Lord  Pen- 
zance preBides,  and  which  furnishes 
us  with  a  perennial  source  of  those 
ugly  detoils  concerning  which  his 
lordship  attoipted  to  construct 
some  sort  of  philosophy  in  his 
summing-up  of  the  Movdaunt  case. 
He  said,  truly  enough,  that  it  was 
no  man's  taste  for  abominations — 
for  any  ordinary  dirorce  case  would 
yield  such— which  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  these  cases,  but  special 
drcumstances  and  interests  con- 
nected with  special  oases.  So  far 
Lend  Penzance,  a  little  in  the  style 
of  the  leading  article.  We  have 
certainly  had  at  least  two  great 
cases  which  haye  overshadowed  the 
importance  of  the  humble  suit  to 
which  we  desire  to  draw  attention. 
The  Mordaunt  case  compromised 
imperial  as  well  as  Warwickahire 
interests;  until  the  Prince's  plea- 
sant, innocent  letters  dispelled  all 
illusions,  the  trial  had  a  political  im- 
portanccj  and  threatened  a  serious 
blow  to  monarchical  institutions. 
Had  that  other  great  cause,  of  Dr. 
Williams  v.  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Somerset— a  case  in  which  an 
illuslarious  physician  sustained  an 
unpcurallelea  iignry,  under  circum- 
stajices  which  forbade  vindictive- 
ness — ^proceeded  to  determination, 
we  should  have  had  a  case  of  hardly 
less  intrinaio  importance  than  the 
Mordaunt  case.  But  let  us  get 
back  to  Kelly  v.  Eelly. 

Mr.  Kelly  argued  his  own  case, 
both  in  the  first  trial  and  in  the 
appeaL  He  reminded  us  of  the 
American  orators,  who  keep  the 
floor  of  the  House  day  after  day, 
and  whose  speeches  are  estimated 
by  their  constituents  in  proportion 
to  their  length.  On  the  appeal,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  counsel  were 
not  even  called  upon  to  respond  to 
Mr.  Kelly.  Parsons  can  talk  away 
in  the  pulpit  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction,  but  Mr.  Kelly  dis- 
covered that  they  could  not  do  so 
in  a  law  court.  The  judge  made 
some  very  unpleasant  and  pungent 
remarks  on  the  wrong-headed  de- 
fendant Tetthe  trial  had  anim- 
usnal  peculiarity  for  that  unsavoury 


court.  Both  husband  and  wife  told 
their  plain  story  honestly,  and  there 
was  no  dispute  about  the  facts,  and 
the  matter  altogether  turned  on  the 
construction  to  be  assigned  to  the 
facts.  The  judge's  doctrine  of  con- 
fitructive  cruelty  is  probably  more 
open  than  he  would  admit  to  the 
imputation  of  being  'judge-made 
law ;'  but  it  is  not  so  bad  a  circum- 
stance that  judges  should  make 
good  law.  The  decision  went  far  to 
place  equity  before  technicalities. 
It  distinctly  recognised  that  moral 
torture  was  every  whit  as  bad  as 
physical  violence.  A  hard-hearted 
man  knows  that  any  act  of  violence 
is  as  punishable  by  law  as  repu- 
diated by  public  opinion.  But  he 
may  show  his  hard-heartedness  in 
ways  compared  with  which  such 
violence  would  be  positive  mercy. 
In  these  days  of  refinement  we 
obtain  refined  methods  of  cruelty, 
and  the  heavy,  lame  foot  of  the  law 
is  now  slowly  limping  onwards 
with  refined  principles  of  justice. 
No  sufiering  woman  need  now  wait 
till  the  cowardly  blow  is  struck  if 
she  can  prove  cowardly  acts  of  ro- 
stndnt,  oppression,  and  intimida- 
tion. The  whole  case  does  great 
credit  to  Ijord  Penzanoe,  who  got 
into  a  regular  literary  swing  in 
delivering  his  judgment  On  his 
appeal,  after  Baron  Ohannell  had 
deliyered  his  own  opinion  and  that 
of  his  brother  Hannen,  the  judge- 
ordinary  ' thought  it  right'  to  wind 
up  the  case  in  language  which  re- 
stated his  original  jadgment  '  The 
appellant  affirms  that  a  new  law 
has  been'made  to  meet  his  case,  and 
that  it  will  form  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent I  hope  not  To  the  best 
of  my  judgment  it  is  the  case  that 
is  new,  and  not  the  law.  I  have 
searched  the  recorded  decisions  of 
the  Matrimonial  Courts  in  vain  for 
a  case  the  features  of  which  in  any 
considerable  degree  resemble  the 
present.  It  has  no  parallel  in  the 
past,  and  as  to  becoming  a  prece- 
dent, it  is  hardly  likely  to  find  one 
in  the  future.  So  much  injustice, 
so  much  perversion  of  mind,  such 
abiding  rancour  for  so  trifling  a 
cause,  so  much  deliberate  oppres- 
sion under  provocation  so  slight^ 
moral  chastisement  so  severe  ad- 
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ministered  with  so  mach'^stem, 
maintained  with  snch  tenacify  tip 
to  the  time  of  so  perilous  a  danger 
to  healthy  with  so  utter  a  disregard 
to  oonsequenoes,  and  all  to  extort 
confession  of  acts,  and  firm  re- 
pentance without  conscionsness  of 
wrong,  will  probably  ncTer  be  ex- 
hibited again.  That  such  a  case 
shonld  recur  it  would  be  necessary 
that  to  an  inflexible  will  should  be 
added  the  power  of  self-deception 
in  an  inordinate  degree,  so  that  the 
promptings  of  angry  resentment 
should  be  mistaken  for  the  Toioe  of 
duty,  and  that  while  religion 
should  be  put  forward  to  sanction, 
and  even  enjoin,  a  harsh  and  cruel 
retaliation,  the  leading  precepts  of 
religion,  humility  and  forgireness. 


should  be  altogether  forgotten  or 
little  heeded/  The  case  will  be 
especially  instructiTe  to  men  who, 
in  their  inununity  from  coarse, 
positive  sin,  are  blind  to  the  harsh- 
ness and  mercilessness  of  their  own 
character,  and  who,  by  a  hypo- 
critical subsernenoe  to  public 
opinion,  ordinarily  escape  the  pe- 
nalties of  outnged  sodeiy. 

However,  the  common  people  have 
a  homely  proverb,  to  the  efibct  that 
what  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good 
for  the  gander.  We  wait  to  see 
whether  tiie  ingenious  judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  will  lay  down  some 
constructive  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  wife  which  shall  be  .parallel, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  case  of  the 
husband. 


END  OF  VOL.  XVn. 
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